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PREFACE 


Tm-; Ga/ettt'i i ul tlio Hoinliay Presidency ^^■a.s originall)' compiled belwecir 
IS74 and 1884, though the actual publication of the volinnes was spread over 
a period of 27 years. The Ratnagiri District Gazetteer was published in 
iS80, This revi val edition has been prepared under the orders of the Govern¬ 
ment of Mahar; ditia. The work was entrusted to an Editorial Board which 
was specially created for that purpose in 1949.^ After the reorganization of 
States in 1957, tlr/' hiditirrial Board was reconstituted.^ With the formation 
of the Maharasli’r i State in May 1960, the Board was again reconstituted. 
The following an tlie members of the Editorial Board 

Chief S( aeta y to Government (Shri N. T. Wone, I.C.S.). 

Dr. S. t , Panandikar, retired Principal, Sydenham College of Ciom- 
meirr! anil Economics, Bombav. 

Mahamauojniclhyaya Dr. V. V. Mirashi, Nagpur. 

Dr. S. M. Katnt, Director, Deccan College Post-Graduate and Research 
Institute, Poona. 

Shri S. I f arandikar, Nagpur. 

Director u’- Arehiv’cs, Bombay (Dr. P. M. joshi). 

Executive' Pclitor and Secretary /Shri P. Setu Madhax'a Rao, M.A., 
I.A.S I 

Diacritical inurl . io ('Nplain the pronunciation of names of places and of 
words in Indian l.myuagcs have bc'en used only in three chapters, namely. 
Chapter 2--Hisl:or\. ('.Ii.rptev 3—The People and Their Culture and Chapter 20— 
Places of Interest ;m also in the Directory of Villages and Towns. In other 
chapters the ciirri in .spellings have been rctaim'd. A key to the diacritical 
marks used is giv( u i t pages 821-22. 


P. SETU .MADHAVA RAO, 
Executive Editor and Secretary. 

Boxrn.w : 

\[,iy 1962. 


1 I'lie following jwi dan constituted tliat Board Chief Secretary to Govormnent 
(Sliri M, D. Bhat, l.( S, ltt49-52; Sliri M. D. Bhansali, I.C.S., IQSg-.'rS; Shri K. I,. 

Piwjabi, LC.S., who sin ^ i <■ !fd Slui Bhansali in 1958, retired in the same year); Prof. C. X. 

N'likil, Bombav ; Dr. C, S < ;lmrye, Bombay ; Dr. S. M. Katre, Poona ; Dr. S. C. Nandimath, 

Bagalkot; Director of jXt oliivey. {Dr, P. M. Jo.shi) ; E.xeciitivc Editor and Scorotary 

(Prof, D. G. Karve, 19i!)-r'2 ; Prof, M. B. Palande, 1952-60). 

- The following vi'eri tlie inember.s of that Boarel Chief Secretary to Government 
(Shri X. T. Mono, I.C.S ' ; Shri V’. L. Mehta, Bombay; Dr. S. G. Panandikar, Bombay; 
Dr. S. M. K;rtre, Poona Shri Maganbhai Desai, Ahniedabad; Director of Archive’s 
(Dr. P. M. Joshi) : Ever-i i' c PIditor and Secretary (Prof. M, R, Palande). 






GENERAL INTRODUCTION 


As early as 1843 an attempt was made to arrange for the preparation of 
Statistical Accounts of the difiFerent districts of the Bombay Presidency. The 
following extract* vi^ill be found interesting as giving an idea of the intention 
of those who desired to have such Accounts compiled 

“ Governmci t calle d on the Revenue Comnilssioner to obtain from all the Collectors 
as part of their next Annual Report, the fullest available information regarding their 

districts ... Government remarked that, as Collectors and their Assistants during 

the large porti )ii of ihe year moved about the district in constant and intimate communi¬ 
cation widi al: classes, they possessed advantages which no other public officers enjoyed 
of acquiring i full knowledge of the condition of the country, the causes of progress 
or retrogradation, the good measures which require to be fostered and extended, the 
evil measures 'vbicli call for abandonment, the defects in existing institutions which require 
to be remedic l, and the nature of the remedies to be applied. Collectors also, it was 
observed, havi an oj^portunity of judging of the effect or British rule on the condition 
and character of the people, and their caste prejudices, and on their superstitious 
observances. Thi^y can trace any alteration for the better or worse in dwellings, cloth¬ 
ing and diet, anil can observe the use of improved implements of husbandry or other 
crafts, the habits of locomotion, the state of education, particularly among the higher 
classes whoic dfcaymg means and energy under our most levelling system compared 
with that of ji reeding governments will attract their attention. Finally they can learn 
how far existi ig village institutions are effectual to their end, and may be made avail¬ 
able for self-government and in the management of local taxation for local purposes. 

'■ In obedit IK (! lo tliese orders, reports were received from the Collectors of 
Alunedabad, Broiicb, Kaira, Thana and Khandesh. Some of the reports contained much 
interesting infjmiation. These five northern reports were practically the only result 
of the Circular Letter of 1842,” 

The matter does not seem to have been pursued any further. 

In October 1867, tht; Secretary of State for India desired the Bombay 
Government to take; concrete steps for the compilation of a Gazetteer of the 
Presidency on the model of the Gazetteer prepared during that year for the 
Central Proviiioes. The Government of Bombay then requested some of its 
responsible olhoials to submit a scheme for carrying into effect the orders of 
Secretary of State, and in 1868, appointed the Bombay Gazetteer Committee 
to supervise and direct the preparation of the Gazetteer. After a few organiza¬ 
tional experiinents the responsibility was finally entrusted to Mr. James M. 
Campbell of tlie Bombay Civil Service, who commenced the compilation in 
1874 and completed the series in 1884. The actual publication, however, of 
these volumes was spread over a period of 27 years between 1877 and 1904 
in which year the List General Index volume was published. 

Though a Gazetteer literally means only a geographical index or a geogra¬ 
phical dictionary, the scope of ibis particular compilation was much wider. 
It included not only a description of the physical and natural features of a region 
hut also a broad narrative of the soci^, political, economic and cultural life 
of the people living; in that region. The purpose which the Gazetteer was 

* Gazetteer of the Bombay Presidency, Vol. I, Part I (History of Gujarat), pp. Ill and IV. 
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intended to serve v^';ls made clear in the following remarks of Sir William Hunter, 
Director-General of Statistics to the Government of India, when his opinion 
was sought on a draft article on Dharwm' District in 1871. He said— 

“ My own conception of the work is tliat, in return for a couple of days’ reading, 
the Account should give a new Collector, a comprehensive, and, at the same time, 
a distinct idea of the district which he has been sent to administer. Mere reading can 
never supersede practical experience in the district administration. But a succinct and 
well conceived district account is capable of antedating tlie acquisition of such personal 
experience by many months and of both facilitating and systematising a Collector’s personal 

enquirie.s. But in all cases a District Account besides dealing with local 

specialities should furnish a historical narration of its revenue and expenditure since 
it passed under the British rule, of tlio sums which we have taken from it in taxes, 
and of the ;unount which we have returned to it in the protection of property and 
person and the olhcr charges of cix'il Govcrniucnt.” " 

The Gazetteer was tlui.s iutciided to give a complete picture of the district 
to men who were entire strangers to India and its people but who as members 
of the ruling race carried on their shoulders the responsibility of conducting 
its administration. 

The Gazetteer had 27 Volumes, some split up into two or three Parts, making 
a total of 35 books including the General Index rr hich was published in 1904. 
Some of the Volumes were of a general nature and were not confined to the 
limits of a particular district. For example. Volume I dealt with History and 
v. as split up into two Parts, one dealing with Gujarat and the other with Konkan, 
Dekhan and Southern Mm'atlia Counby; Volume IX was devoted to the 
Population of Gujarat and contained two ])arts, one describing Hindu.s and the 
other Mussalmans and Parsis, Imt there was no corresponding Volume devoted 
to the Population of Maharashtra or Karnatak; Volume XXV gave an account 
of the Botany of the area covered in the whole Presidency. The remaining 
volumes dealt with various districts of the Presidency and with what were then 
known as Native Stales attached to the Bombay Presidency. Some of the 
17istrict Volumes had two or three parts, for example, those of Tirana, Kanar'a, 
Poona and Bombay. On the other hand, there was only one combined volume 
for some clistrict.s, as for example, Surat anrl Broach, and Karra and Panch 
Mahals. 

'The scheme of the contents was more or le.s.s the same for all the District 
V’^olumes though the accounts of ptuticular items varied considerably from 
district to district. Information xvas collected from Government offices and, 
in respect of social and religious practices, from responsible citizens. Eminent 
scholars, experts and administrators contributed articles on special subjects. 

This Gazetteer compiled over seventy-five years ago hail long become scarce 
and entirely out of print. It contained authentic and useful information on 
several aspects of life in a district and was considered to be of great value 
to the administrator, and scholar and the general reader. Tliere was a general 
desire that there should be a new and revised edition of this monumental work. 
The then Government of Bombay, therefore, decided that the old Gazetteer 
should be revised and republished, and entrusted the work of revision to 
an Editorial Board specially created for that purpose in 1949. This new' 

“ Gax.etfppr of the Bombay Presidency, Vol. I. Part t (History of Gujarat), p, VII. 
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edition has been prep;ired under the dii'ection of that Editorial Board, With 
the reorganization of States in 1956 and with the coming into existence of the 
State of Mahar.vditra in 1960, areas for which no District Gazetteer had 
previously been compiled will be tak(;n up mid new District Gazetteers will 
be compiled in accord mc<5 with the common pattern. 

In the nature ol tilings, after a lapse of over 80 years after their publication, 
most of the statistical information contained in the old Gazetteer had become 
entirely out of date and had to be dropped altogether. In this edition 
an attempt has been made to give an idea of the latest developments, whether 
in regard to thc^ administrative shaicture or the economic set-up or in regard 
to social, religioi s and cultural trends. There are portions in the old Gazetteer 
bearing on arclaeology and history which have the impress of profound 
.scholarship and learning and their worth has not diminished by the mere 
passage of time. E\en in their case, however, some restatement is occasionally, 
necessary in vit n ol latei- investigations and new archmological discoveries by 
scholars, and an attempt has been made to incorporate in this edition, the results 
of such subseqt cut research. The revision of the old Volumes has, in fact, 
meant an entire revolting of most of the chapters and sections. In doing so, 
statistical and otlier information was obtained from the relevant Departments ol 
Government, an 1 articles on certain specialised subjects were obtained from 
competent schol iv! . 

In this dynanuc world, circumstances and facts of life chmigc, and so do 
national rociuiri'iucnts and social values. Such significant changes have taken 
place in India as in other countries during the last half a century, and more 
so after the achi'iil of Independence in 1947. Tlie general scheme and contents 
ci this revised s ries of the Gazetteer have been adapted to the needs of altered 
conditions. Tlicro is inevitably some shift in emphasis in the presentation and 
interpretation of certain phenomena. For example, the weighted importance 
given to caste ai i :l community in the old Gazetteer cannot obviously accord with 
the ideological ccmccpts of a secular democracy, though much of that data 
may liave consi lerablc interest from the functional, sociological or cultural 
])oint of view, ’’A hai is necessuiy is a change in perspective in presenting that 
account so tha it could be viewed against the background of a broad 
nationalism am the synthesis of a larger social life. It is also necessary to 
abridge and cm ii to eliminate, elaborate details about customs and practices 
^vhich no longci obtain on any extensive scale or which are too insignificant 
to need any 1 1. boration. In the revised Gazetteer-, therefore, only a general 
outline of the j r ictices and customs of the main sections of the population 
has been given 

,\n importaui addition to the District Volume in this edition is the Directory 
of Villages ami Towns given at the end which contains, in a tabulated form. 
u,seful informal ion about every village and town in the district. The district 
maps given in this (jclition arc also fairly large and up-to-date. 

The revised Gazetteer will bt; publi.shed in two series 

1. The C. metal Series.—This will comprise Volumes on subjects which 

can best be treated for the State as a whole and not for the smaller area 
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of a district. As at present planned, they will deal with Physical Features, 
People and Their Culture, History, Language and Literature, Botany, and 
Public Administration. 

2. The DiMrict Series.—^his will contain one Volume for every district 
of the Maharashtra State. The information given in all Volumes will follow 
the same pattern, and the table of contents will more or less be the same 
for all districts. 

It was originally thought feasible to number the district volumes in the 
alphabetical order in the District Series and accordingly the Poona Volume 
which was the first revised District Gazetteer to be compiled and published 
by the Board (in 1954), was numbered as Volume XX. However, the arrange.* 
rnent was not found to be suitable and it was, therefore, subsequently decided 
not to give any number to any volume. 

In the preparation of this volume, the Board has received every assistance 
from the Gazetteers Unit, Ministry of Scientific Research and Cultural Affairs, 
Government of India. A draft copy of this volume was sent to the Gazetteers 
Unit and was returned with valuable suggestions which have been incorporated 
i.n the volume. The Government of India gives a grant-in-aid of Rs. 6,000 
per volume towards the cost of compilation and 40 per cent, of the actual 
printing charges. 

P. SETU MADHAVA RAO, 
F.xecutive Editor and Secretary. 

Bombay : 

May 1962. 



RATNAGIRI 


PART I 

CHAPTER 1 -PI[YSICAL FEATURES AND NATURAL 
RESOURCES.» 

The District oi- Ratnaoiri (15° 36' N and 18° 5' N, 73° 5' E and 
74° 36' E) has an artia of 5,020-9 square miles and a population 
of 17,11,964. Adiamistratively, it consists of 15 sub-divisions^ (the 
details of area, jiopulation and major land use of tliese divisions arc 
given in the Appe ndix to this section on page 12. Geographicallj, 
it is the southern most district of the Maharashtra State, with consi¬ 
derable variations in relief and climate, and in social and economic 
environment in its difi’crent parts. The district has a north-south 
length of about 300 miles, from its northern boundary near the village 
of Mhapral to its muthern most point near Dodamarg in the former 
Sawantwadi State. It has an average east-west extension of about 
40 miles, except in its extremities which taper to join the coast-line, 
its maximum width being from the Ratnagiri port, di.ie east, to the 
border across the Ainha Ghat in the Sahyadris. 

The boundaiii's of the Ratnagiri district are, for the most part, 
administrative and (.mly in portions coincide with natural features. 
Apart from the (oast line of the Arabian Sea forming its western 
limit, the Savitri l iver in the north separates, over the major portion, 
this district from hat of Kolaba. The Sahyadrian scarp, ending 
abruptly in sonic place;; to create spectacular scenery, also serves as 
a boundary between Ratnagiri on one hand and the Satara, Sangli 
and Kolhapur districts on the other. 


* The sections or, prography (pp. 1-21) arc eonhibuted by Shri C. D. 
Desbpande, Chairman, S. S. C. Board, Maharashtra State, Poona. 

1 To the new distric t of Ratnagiri are now added the territories of the former 
Sawantwadi State ; nod there have been some adjnstmonts in sub-divisional 
boundaries also. 
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CHAPTER 1. 

Physical Features. 
Situation. 


Relief Features 
and Drainage. 


The Savitri river forms a boundary for a stretch of 24 miles, 
thougli along the coast some portion north of the Savitri also belongs 
to the Ratnagiri district. East of Mhapral, the boundary follows 
an irregular chain of hills having a north-west and south-east trend. 
This chain joins the main range of the Sahyadris near the Hatlot 
pass and separates the Ratnagiri district from the southern extremity 
of the Kolaba district. On the west lies the Arabian Sea, giving 
the district a seaboard of about 160 miles, from the Bankot Fort in 
the north to a point some two miles south of the Redi port in the 
south. On the east, the water-shed of the Sahyadrian main range, 
from Hatlot to Ram in Sawantwadi forms a well-defined nabiral 
boundary. The administrative line almost coincides with thi.',' 
natural feature except at one or two points where villages east of 
the water-shed fonn a part of the district. 

The southern boundary is more irregular. It separates the 
Sawantwadi portion of the district first from the Kolhapur district, 
then over a very small section from the Mysore State and in the 
southern extremity from the territory of Goa. Nearer the coast line 
the Ratnagiri area extends as a narrow tongue of land between the 
sea and the Goa territory, almost to a point near the Terekhol Fort. 
This part of the boundary as a whole is influenced by water-sheds 
and forests, and is acjcorclingly difficult to traverse and much more 
difficult, as is borne out by the recent experiences to maintain as 
a boundary between the Indian Union and the Portuguese occupied 
Goa. In the interior, the Sawantv/adi portion of the district projects 
as a wedge between the Goa territory on the west and the Bel gaum 
diiitrict on the east to enclose the Sahyadrian hill regions as far 
south as Bhedshi. 

The relief featurt^s of the district are essentially the product of 
its geological past, the nature of its geological composition—an account 
of which is given elsewhere—and the agents of denudation working 
on the geological mantle. The outstanding feature in the relief of 
the districi is its highly uneven nature and the very narrow riverine 
plains that fringe the coast-line. Over 85 per cent, of the land 
surface is hilly. On the east this consists of the steep and forbidding 
scarp of the main Sahyadris. (n the centre are the transverse chains 
of small hills, which projecting from the main range, develop higher 
elevations in their middle portions. These are separated from each 
other by undulating plateaus' which gain in area and scenic effect 
westwards as the coast-line is approached. The coast-line is 
irregular marked by alternating bluff and curving bays, but it is 
shallow and hence has a limited use for navigation. The landscape 
ct the Ratnagiri district is basically influenced by the Deccan lavas 
which cover most of the area except the southern and south-eastern 
T-art which i.s underlain by metamorphic types. The typical lava 
landscape developed under tropical humid conditions persists almost 
everywhere. But locally even this general aspect has five different 
types, the coast line, the estuarine alluvial plains and basins of the 
.main rive.r.s, the laterite plateaus, the highly eroded remnant hills 
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partly detached Iroin and partly connected to the main range, and 
ttie scarp face cf the Sahyadris proper. These patterns as they 
occur from west to east, are described in detail below 

The coast-line of the district extends to about 250 miles. It is 
uniformly rocky and shallow, though locally there is a good deal of 
variation in the loirn of projecting bluffs and promontories that 
enclose small sandy bays. These are interspersed by estuaries of 
the more important ]i\'ers and the mouths of numerous minor streams. 
All these variations in relief exercise a very significant influence on 
the scenic features of the landscape and their economic use by the 
inhabitant;; of the district. The coast-line is marked with several 
Islands, the result of a drowned topography. Those like Suvarndurg, 
Malvan and Nar jyandurg were important Maratha forts. The 
shallow sea and silted estuaries make navigation difficult except for 
the smallest craft. The bluffs and promontories are underlain by 
hard laterite ; they support little vegetation and only the narrow 
fringe at their base; are marked here and there, by lines of cocoanut 
palms and patches of cultivation in an area that is generally strewn 
with large eroded boulders. The bare and rocky appearance of the 
headlands conlin k's over the wider plateaus in the interior. Only 
the small alluvial estuaries arc useful for agriculture. The junction 
between such fertile patches and barren lateritic slopes generally 
favours the dev(;lopment of villages. The liead lands have played 
a very important role as forts in the Maratha history. 

The central portam of the district is furrowed by numerous streams 
which have niostlv a parallel drainage pattern. Rising from the 
Sahyadrian scarp ihese streams drain the waters to the Arabian Sea 
through a region that is hilly and mostly bare. Their basins, 
accordingly, are narrow and rocky. Their flood regime is also un¬ 
suitable for the development of good soil and agriculture. Thus the 
upper and miik’le reaches of these rivers do not favour much 
economic develo]mier.:t. Only the estuarine portions have compara¬ 
tively good soil.';, u.i.k 1 they indeed form agriculturally the best lands 
of the district. Such, for example, arc the Sav.itri, the Vasishtlii and 
the Shastri estuaries. 

So broad is the expanse of the plateau of the Ratnagiri 
district that the ileeply entrenched river courses are hardly visible 
from the plateau surfac<;. Scientists are still not agreed as to the 
origin of thes;.- jilatcau surfaces though opinion seems to favour the 
view that they are the products of the lateritic material brought down 
from the Sahyadrian hill regions. Compact and undulating, these 
plateaus offer bleak landscape; bare rock often craggy in appearance, 
grasses of the poorest type and an occasional shrub make up the 
typical scenery n tliese plateaus. Their transition to lower levels 
is maked by akinij)t slop(;s to entrenched river courses, and to higher 
levels by more gradual slopes to residual basaltic hills that traverse 
the central portions of the district. 

These residual hills, oddly enough, present a contrast in appearance. 
Being made of Ia^ a flows they show the typical banded and terraced 
Vf 4174—la 
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ionn, with a pronounced tendency to develop flat tops and smoother 
contours. But the tropical humid heat as well as the heavy monsoonal 
downpour cause, intense gully erosion and development of a furrowed 
appearance on these hill features. However, they break the monotony 
of the lateritic plateaus by their appearance and vegetation cover 
which more often consists of strands of rich monsoonal forests. While 
lateritic plateaus seldom rise more than 500 feet above sea level, 
these hills record generally higher elevations varying from 600 to 
1,100 feet above sea level. Many of these hills, owing to their 
commanding position became strategic fortified points during the 
Maratha period. Thus Mandangad, about 14 miles from Dapoli, is 
a conspicuous landmark for many miles around. South-east of 
Mandangad lies Palgad (1,091 ft). Nearer the Sahyadrian scarp 
these detatched hills are in fact a physical' outlier ’ of the main range 
separated from it by an agelong process of denudation and under¬ 
lain by hard basaltic core. As forts controlling the Sahyadrian 
passes, from the Konk;m side, Mahipatgad (3,090 ft.) in the extreme 
north, Sumargad (3,090 ft.), Rasalgad (1,770 ft.) facing the Amboli 
Ghat, Mashal (3,348 ft.) opposite the Vishalgad route, were 
important in Maratha history. 

While the hills of the central parts of the district, as viewed from 
the heights of the main range such as Mahabaleshwar or Vishalgad 
or Bavada, display a chaotic arrangement in trend lines and from 
the main range of the Sahyadris as seen from the Konkan approaches 
offers an imposing sight in its vastness and splendour. The Crest¬ 
line is smooth though often notched by saddles and rising flat tops. 
The dark lava bands of which the Sahyadris are in tins section made 
up, extend across the bare face of the scarp, in succession at various 
levels and separating tlie weaker rocks which .support a typical 
monsoonal vegetation. The scarp face has suffered heavy erosion, 
so that several portions have been detached from the main range and 
they appear as isolated small plateau or in extreme cases as 
pillars standing out prominently to create a scenery of fantasy, 
Although these are detached and isolated forms, their genetic 
l elationship with the main range is clearly visible through the arrange¬ 
ment of the horizontal lava bands. The scarp face proper is steep 
and is marked by a succession of amphitheatres of drainage where 
the numerous gullies flowing down the scarp wall coalesce to create 
the rivers flowing across the central and western parts of the district, 
to drain the waters to the Arabian Sea. The scarp v;all is regarded 
as the fractured face of the Sahyadris, though it is more than likely 
that in its present position it marks a recession from the actual zone 
where faulting must have initially taken place. The wall retains 
its typically ‘trap’ or stair-like appearance, but is furrowed inten¬ 
sively by the fast flowing streams. The more resistant of the Deccan 
lavas stand out prominently a.s hill chains, and being thus linked 
to the main range, they appear as transverse hills with east-west 
trend to the main range which has a general north-south trend. Thus 
the scarp face from north to south is a succession of sections marked 
by drainage amphitheatres and intervening re.?idua! hills, These 
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physical features of the Sahyadrian scarp are all too prominent in 
their youtliful appearance. The crest of the Sahyarlris, on the other 
hand, shows a co vtrast tliat is both amazing and spectacular. On 
the Sahyadrian to|) levels, on one hand there are precipitous depths 
with rapidly flowing streams and crumbling rock formations that 
are hurled down by the monsoonal torrents ; and literally, within 
a furlong to the east of the scarp, one comes across a gentle 
undulating topography that shows all the features of a mature land¬ 
scape. Such features anr quite familiar to visitors to Mahabale- 
shwar. Bavda and Arnlioli. This great contrast in land form has got 
another significance. So rapid is the erosion on the scarp face, that 
the scarp itself is i cxcding eastwards by devouring the gentle land¬ 
scapes of the Dec can plateau. There are several river captures from 
the plateau arc'as, i.c., diversions of waters from the east-flowing 
rivers to the west, and thus the peaks, the plateau levels, and the 
passes which mark the crest-line of the Sahyadrian main range and 
which have influenced the past aryl present of the pecple are essen¬ 
tially Nature’s creations through this gigantic process of erosion. 
The crest-line records an average height of about 2,500 ft. above 
sea-level, with plateau tops and saddles being the local variations. 
In the Maratha lustory, these became famous forts like Bhairavgad 
(2,990 ft.), Shivgail (2,371 ft.), Prachitgad (3,127 ft.), Manohar 
(2,500 ft.) and Mai.santoshgad (2,500 ft.). The lower saddles 
became the pass route;; coniK;cting this part of the Konkan with the 
plateau regions to the; east. Thus from the north to south are the 
Hatlct pass, Ambavli ghat, Kumbharli, Tivra, Mala, South Tivra, 
Kundi, Amha, Vishalgad, Anaskura, Bavda, Phonda, Amholi (in 
Sawantwadi), Ram, and several other ghats. Of these, the more 
important now are the Ambavli connecting Khed with Mahabale- 
shwar; the Kumbharli, Chiplun with Karad ; the Amba, Ratnagiri 
with Kolhapur; the Phoiida, Deogad with Nipani; and the Amholi, 
Sawantwadi with Belgaum. 

As has been said above, the drainage of the district is mostly 
parallel, but the tributary,' pattern in the centre tends at places to be 
rectangular, sugge^stiug tlie adaptation of streams to local rock struc¬ 
ture. This adaptation to structure is also well seen in the sharp 
meanders which many rivers show in their middle and lower reaches. 
The major rivers leetw'e their waters from the Sahyadrian main 
range, and flow westwards to the Arabian Sea through deep well 
cut channels. In length, they seldom exceed forty miles. Each of 
them, however, has a small drainage area and hence they are of 
small size and volume, Their intensely seasonal regime is yet 
another limitation to tlicir economic use. In the monsoonal seasons, 
they become rushing torrents of water, but during the rest of the 
year, they develop thieailed channels of sluggish or stagnant water in 
the otherwise dry and bouldery beds, with hardly a capacity for 
fulfilling the local need for drinking water. This seasonal regime 
and the deeply entrenchtjd nature of their beds make the rivers 
of the district unsuitable for irrigation though attempts are now 
under way to develop lift irrigation and bunding under modern 
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methods of engineering. Inspitc of these natural drawbacks, tire 
rivers are of great value to the district, particularly from the point 
of view of navigation. Their channels navigable for 20 miles or 
more, in conjunction with roads between the ports and their Deccan 
hinterland, afford easy meivns of communication and facilitate com¬ 
merce. Their broad estuaries, are suitable for lot'al craft engaged 
in coastal trade, and along their low tidal banks are found some of 
the best agricultural lands of the district. 

Besides the larger rivers, tliere are many small streams, creeks, 
and inlets, which have no communication with the interior. And 
during the south-west monsoon innumerable little lills and rivulets 
springing up in all directions drain into patches of level ground and 
convert them into good rice fields. 

This is the northernmost of the more important rivers of the district, 
and as has been already noted it acts as a boundary for about 
24 miles between this district and the Kolaba district. The river 
takes its rise from the Mahabaleshwar hill complex. In the local 
Hindu tradition, it is one of the five sacred rivers, the Panch Gangas, 
which owe their source in the sanctified region of Mahabaleshwar. 
The Savitri in its course of about 50 miles, has .an ungraded course 
in the region of the Sahyadrian main range, with rocky channel and 
steep banks. Outside the mountain tract it develops a meandei;ing 
course and passes by the town of Mahad in the Kolaba district. 
The old port of Mhapral marks the northern boundary of the 
Ratnagiri district. From this point to the region of the mouth 
of the river, it does not receive any tributary. The mouth is marked 
by bluffs jutting out on either side into the sea. It is on the southern 
headland that the historically well known Bankot fort is situated. 
The old fort is in ruins, and on the shores of the creek are traces of 
the first English Residency in the southern Konl.an. Bankot is only 
a lair weather port. A formidable sand bar mtikes anchorage 
difficult. The port can be used only by small coasting vessels. 
The river is navigable for about 36 miles upstream to the town Mahad 
in Kolaba, but only for small vessels drawing seven feet of water 
Large vessels can go only up to Mhapral in Ratnagiri district about 
24 miles from the mouth of the river. Between Bankot and Mhapral, 
the passage is smooth and large crafts work up on a single tide. But 
between Mhapral and Mahad the river narrows, and shoals, rocky 
ledges and reefs are numerous, making navigation difficult even for 
smaller crafts ; and the process of silting up has made navigation 
all the more difficult. There are several points where the river could 
be forded, Bankot and Bagmandia being the most frequented. 
The other points are Shipola, Panderi, Nigodi and Mhapral and the 
villages opposite them in the Kolaba district. From the mouth of the 
river upstream the scenery improves a great deal, .in that its hills 
present a picturesque landscape. Further inland, the table-land 
features recede from the river banks, to develop broad belts of allu¬ 
vial low land with interspersed patches of mangrove swamp. But 
as one goes upstream towards Mahad the banks become flat and 
uninteresting. 
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The Vasishlhi iiiiiniiig parallel to the Savitri has a course of about CHAPTER 1. 
30 miles and is the most important river of the district from the . — 
point of view of length and navigational facilities. Its source Features, 

waters rise in the 'I’ivra section of the Sahyadris. In its mountainous Relief Features 
course, it develops a murow and steep profile. On reaching the plain and Drainage. 
tract, it develops a meandering course. Here the river becomes tidal. R'vers. 

It is at this point that the commercial town of Chiplun is situated. Tawisijfhj. 

Below the islantl ol Govalkot, the river widens in sweeping meanders 
and after a course of 25 miles tlirough low mud banks and 
mangrove, it reaches the sea in the shape of a shallow estuary that 
is marked by promontories on either side. As with the Savitri the 
estuarine mouth on the Vasishtlii has a sand-bar that reduces the 
navigational advantage of the river. On the southern headland of 
the estuary stands the old fort of Anjanwel, and on the north, the 
once famous port of Dabhol. Situated on a narrow strip of low 
ground between tl e creek and the neighbouring steep hill, the present 
appearance of Dabhol hardly suggests its former greatness. During 
stormy weather condition, Dabhol offers a better anchorage to the 
small sailing craft than Anjanwel, but all the same both these ports 
are essentially fair \\’eather ports with a limited advantage. 

TJie Jaghudi, the |’,i'incipal tributarj' of the Vasishthi on the north, Ja^hudL 
rises near the Ilatlot: pass of the Sahyadris. In its first 12 miles, the 
stream runs almost from north to south, and there develops a sharp 
bend to flow wesb.vards for the next 12 miles and again resumes its 
southward trend till it joins tlie Vasishthi. These sharp, 
almost right angled, bends of the river are suggestive of drainage 
intricacies of the Konkan coastlands. Where the river becomes tidal— 
about 12 miles cjistieam—is situated the local commercial and 
administrative cento! of Khed. Several smaller tributaries are 
received by the Vadshlhi on either bank, only some of the larger ones 
being tidal are usidul for navigation. The passage in the smaller 
stream is obstructed by rnud-banks and mangroves. The Vasishthi, 
however, is at aJi)' Jtage of the tide navigable for large sized craft 
as far as the village of Diva about eight miles below Govalkot, which 
is the landing place foi- Chiplun. Larger craft can work up on the 
tide of Govalkot, ;28 miles from the mouth of tlie river, to unload 
the cargo directly n the local jetty or into smaller craft which carry 
it upstream to Ch plun. Smaller vessels can reach as tar as Khed 
upstream the Jaghudi river. The triangular island of Govall^t 
formed by the tv.d ajans of the river is important both on account 
of its historic fort and landing facilities as well as the rich agricul¬ 
tural land outside the fort. Downstream, the course of the Vasishthi 
IS again interruptv’cl liy several small islands of no human importance. 

Below Govalkot, ili.; idver can be forded at two main points between 
Taribunder and Dc.bhol, and betwetn Maldoli and Hodkhad. 

South of the Vasishthi river, the Shastri flows from the east to Shastri. 
the w.est and drains a part of the district. It takes its source 
waters in the Sahyadris near the Praclritgad fort and has a total length 
of about 40 miles vAhon, it meets the sea in an estuary, the adjoining 
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promontory of which supports the Jayagad fort. The first 16 miles 
of the river belong to a steep mountainous tract. Where the river 
leaves this tract to enter the coast land is situated the taliika town 
of Sangameshwar. Below this town the river is joined by the tribu¬ 
tary stream of Bav, and has a generally north-westerly trend right 
up to the sea. The river is tidal up to Sangameshwar. Of the 
several small tributary streams, the Bav is the /nore important. 
Rising in the Sahyadris near the Amba pass the Bav develops 
a fertile valley and joins the Shastri on the left bank about 20 mile.s 
upstream the main river. On the right bank of the Shastri, the 
Gadnadi is the main tributary. The estuary of the Shastri has 
a broad but shallow aspect. Though Jayagad is a good port for the 
.smaller craft, the simd-bar across the Shastri mouth presents 
difficulties. The river is tidal up to Sangameshwar, but its navig¬ 
ability is severely limited by the shallow waters, and silted reaches. 
Similarly the Gadnadi and the Bav have a very limited naviga¬ 
tional advantage. The Shastri can be forded at four important places 
between Tavasal and Laiegan, between Jambhari and Kudli, between 
Phangas and Dingne; and between Sangameshwar and Asurda. 
The Bav is usually fordable at Vandri and Parchnrl. 

Twenty-five miles south of the Shastri lies the Ratnagiri river. 
Rising in the Amba pass, it has a course of about 40 miles. At 
its mouth this stream is narrow and has a sand-bar. On the north, 
lies tlie promontory on which stands the old fort of Ratnagiri. The 
mouth offers anchorage only to small craft which can go upstream 
up to about 12 miles with the tide. The river is crossed by 
ferries at two points. 

The Muchkundi rises in the heights of Machal in the Sahyadrian 
range, near Prabhanavli, and flows parallel to the Ratnagiri, to its 
south, to empty its waters into the Purangad creek. It is navigable 
for about twelve miles upstream, and on its northern bank stands 
on a bluff the fort of Purangad. 

South of the Muchkundi, the land is drained by the Jaitapur river 
which taking its source waters from the Anaskura tract of the 
Sahyadris, develops first a south-westerly course for nearly two-third 
of its length, and then takes a due westward turn to join the sea in 
the Jaitapur creek. Widway between the source and the mouth, 
stands on the north-bank the historical trading centre of Rajapur. 
The Jaitapur creek is protected by a promotory on its north. On 
this bluff stands the Yeshwantgad fort. The opening of the creek is 
narrow, but inside, the river broadens out and is navigable up to 
three miles off Rajapur for medium sized craft. The ferry at Jaitapur 
connects two points on the northern bank. 

Immediately south of the Jaitapur creek lies another parallel 
flowing river which at its mouth is known as the Vijayadurg creek 
end upstream as the Vaghotan river. Rising in the Kajorda region 
of the Sahyadri.s, the river flows south eastwards for about 15 miles, 
where it becomes tidal. At this point is situated the old trading 
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centre of Kharepatan. Below Kharepatan, the river rapidly widens 
and joins the sea in a wide estuary that is proteeted from the south 
by the rocky height ol the Vijayadurg fort. Tins promontory gives 
a good protection to aaft from the south-west monsoon and the 
w'ide estuary gives spacious room. The estuary is comparatively 
free from sand-bars, and so at the immediate entrance there is good 
depth for vessels of large size, but inside, it rapidly shoals to offer 
a depth of about twcslve feet to the sailing craft. After rounding 
Vijayadurg, the channel turns south-east for about four miles almost 
parallel to the coa.'.t and then gradually curves eastwards. 
At the bend of the liv’er, a large back water runs south for about 
three miles to create the narrow peninsula of Bheria. The river is 
navigable for vessels of medium size up to the town of Vaghotan and 
for smaller sized craft upi to Kharepatan which is 20 miles inland. 

The Deogad rivei has a similar parallel flowing course of about 
thirty miles from the Shivgad pass to its mouth which is protected 
by the Deogad promontory from the south. The river is navigable 
only for a few miles and is comparatively unimportant from the 
economic point of view. 

The Achra is a sm til river in the sense that it has a few tributaries, 
though its length is about thirty miles. It rises near the Phonda 
Ghat. A promincTit hc^adland separates the estuaiy of this river from 
that of the Deogad river. The river is navigable only up to a few 
miles. 

The Kalavli rises In the Bhudargad heights of the Sahyadris, and 
on receiving the waters of the Gadnadi, takes a south-westerly 
course and joins the sea three miles north of Malvan. The estuary 
is influenced by a developing sand-bar from the north. The river 
is forded at two points and has a very limited navigability. 

This river is known as Sarambal in upper reaches and as Karli 
only near its mouth. It rises near Manohargad in the Sahyadris, 
and after a winding coarse of about fifty miles, joins the sea about 
eight miles south ol Malvan. Sand-pits and shallow mouth have 
considerably reduced the importance of this river though it is navig¬ 
able for about fourti'tii miles upstream up to Anav for medium 
sized vessels. Tlrere are some ferries across the river though during 
the monsoons fording is difficult at all points. 

The southern-most river of the district is known in its upper 
reaches as the Banda river and in the lower as the Terekhol. 
Rising in the environs of the Manohargad in the Sahyadris, the river 
flows south-west to meet the sea. As far as Banda, about fifteen 
miles from the sea, it is tidal and navigable to medium sized vessels, 
but larger craft cannot jrass beyond Aronda which is three miles 
upstream from the c.stiiary. Though the Terekhol can be forded at 
several points in the fair weather season, it becomes a formidable 
rush of waters during the monsoonal season. The river forms 
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a boundary for some distance between the Ratnagiri district and the 
Goa territory. 

In addition to these main rivers, the district has numerous small 
creeks and back waters all along the coast line. The more important 
are the Kelshi creek (between Bankot and Suvarndurg), the Ada 
creek (two miles to the south of the Kelshi), the Palshey and Borya 
bays (between Vasishthi and the Shastri), the Ganapatipule, Nevre, 
Are and Kalbadevi, (just north of the Ratnagiri creek) and the Redi 
creek (in the southern extremity of the district). All these creeks 
afford anchorage to small craft in fair weather and have a local 
importance in trade and fisheries. 

The foregoing description of the physical features and natural 
environment lends a favourable setting for understanding the regional 
patterns in the district. Ratnagiri is typical Konkan with all that 
is implied in the word; a monsoonal land with great contrast in 
nature, of heights and plains, of wet and dry seasons, of forested 
and cultivated stretches, of bare lateritic plateau surfaces and 
intensely tilled valleys. But this contrast of nature, ptiradoxically, 
is not reflected in its liurnan clement. The keynote to human- life 
in Ratnagiri district is economic insufficiency with all the attendant 
problems. Yet regionally there is an interesting variation in land¬ 
scapes and patterns of human economy. Broadly it is po,ssible to 
recognise three belts parallel to the coast line and the inland Sahya- 
dris. The eastern portion consists of the main areas of the Sahya- 
drian Range and its transverse members sprawling into the (Konkan) 
plain. The mormtainous face is deeply scarred by ravines, and the 
Deccan Lava topography yields the typical step-like appearance, 
with bold and bleak scarps alternating with softer debris slopes 
Vegetation, whicli is mostly monsoonal forests, follows intimately the 
alternating patterns. On the crest line, towards the Maharashtra 
plateau, the landscape suddenly changes into a mellowed smooth con¬ 
toured topograpliy. But at the Sahyadrian base in the Konkan, 
ruggedness is evident all round. Many of the peaks carry the famous 
Maratha fortresses, and weaker rocks have given way to create the 
famous Ghat routes. The topograpliical influence of the Sahyadris 
continues westward through the minor ranges to a distance ranging 
between fifteen to tv/enty miles. The characteristic feature that is 
common all over is the destruction of vegetal cover and bare rocky 
expanses. This is a stark contrast to the luxuriant forest growth 
southwards in Goa and Kanara. Imporverished forest areas and 
shifting cultivation are not uncommon to this part of the Ratnagiri 
district, and consequently population is thin, economically backward 
and culturally isolated. Villages dot along the main stream courses, 
and only at the foot of the leading passes does a village grow into 
a townsliip. 

To the west of this Sahyadrian and sub-Sahyadrian region of the 
district, the hilly landscape opens out to form an undulating aspect 
which could be as best called plateau surface deeply notched by 
the parallel flowing streams and their tributaries. BracticaUy most 
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of this surface belongs to the low level laterite that offers a bare and CHAPTER I. 

bleak appearance due to the destruction of earlier vegetation. Now _ ripeahires. 

nothing but coarstj grass and shrubs grow. Here rough grazing of 

the stunted cattle pcspulation is the natural response. This monotony Begions. 

in landscape is relieved only along the deeply entrenched stream 

courses where )7)eandcring sweeps create alluvial patc'hes. On these, 

intensive rice cultivation and cocoanut and betel-nut gardening are 

practised and that gives the landscape a verdant appearance. The 

majority of the villages dot along these courses, and most of them 

consist of strin;i,s of homesteads succeeding in one field and anotliQr. 

Population is 'jssentially agricultural. The more important villages 
and township ne concerned with commerce and transport and they 
have a remarkable similarity in theii- geographical location and 
economic finiLtions. They are situated just where the Sahyadrian 
foot hills open out to merge in the lateritic plateau.s and where the 
rivers have llK ir tidal limit. Such are, from north to south, Mhapral 
(pop. 2,820), Kbed (pop. 6,477), Chiplun (pop. 15,847), DevrukI' 

(pop. 6,470), Kajapur (pop. 8,023), Khai'epatan (pop. 3,400), am. 

B.anda (pop 1,154). Each of these towns is situated at the navi¬ 
gable limit < i a riser and controls the ‘Ghat’ route beyond. Before 
the days of ifeam-ships and railways, they enjoyed a much greater 
importance; Ihaii at present, for goods used to be ti msported more 
economicalh oi pack bullocks and sailing crafts and these towns 
flourished In (ausc; they were the points of transhipment. Develop¬ 
ment of raibvays on the Maharashtra plateau considerably reduced 
their importance ::ind with the new roads and faster motor traffic 
developing in tlie Ratnagiri district, these towns may further recede 
into tlie background. 

It is diffic ult to say where this plateau tract of tlic Ratnagiri district 
ends and where the coastal ‘plains’ begin, for these landscapes 
dovetail into .each other so frequently that any clear-cut demarca¬ 
tion must appear artificial. Yet, tliere is a visible change as one 
approaches tlic coastline ; wide estuaries, open expanses of cultiva¬ 
tion and the salt laden atmosphere have an unmistakable ‘milieu’ 
of their own lutenitic areas from water sheds between rivers and 
their promontories—v'hich are the sites of the famous Maratha forts— 
projecting into the Arabian sea. But below them, in the estuarine 
areas nestle villages and their cultivated fields covered by lines of 
cocoanut palms, and at the mouth of the estuary itself has a town 
which had its lit!y-day in the olden Moghal and Maratha regimes. 

Thus each estuary is a focus of human activity—mostly agricultural 
but partly i iarine, and till the development of the roads in the 
interior, was ((Dnnccted to the hinterland by the ghat routes and with 
the outer vvoild through its small port. Thus Dabhol (pop. 5,065), 

Guhagar (poj). 5,031), Jayagad (pop. 2,309), Ratnagiri (pop. 27,082), 

Vijayadurg (pop. 2,506), Deogad (pop. 2,493), Malvan (pop. 29,851), 

Vcmgurla (pop 22,778) and Redi (pop. 4,183), were important ports 
in the inc(1i(ival and pre-British period. Even now they retain their 
function as local trade and administrative centres. Ratnagiri, due 
to its position as the district headquarters, has become more important 
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CHAPTER 1. than others. But the common features of inadequate means of 
Ph sicarpeatures Prevail both in town and country side. That explains 

the well known seasonal and permanent exodus of the able bodied 
Geographical population to Bombay and other active areas in search of employ- 

Regions. ment. What remains in the district, therefore, is economically 

ineffective and dependent element, either too young or too old, and 
unless developmental measures to promote agriculture, good water 
supply, industry including fisheries and communication are actively 
taken up the geographical face of the district will continue to 
remain inert and unprogressive. 

APPENDIX. 

Administrative Divisions of Ratnagiri district, with their area, 
population and number of villages and towns therein, according to 
the Census of 1951. 


Divisions. 

Name of 
Taluka/Mahal. 

Area in 
square 
tniJi's. 

No. of 
villages. 

No. of 
Towns. 

Population. 

Ratnagiri .. 

Ratnagiri 

3157-5 

121 

1 

1,69,377 


Rajapur 

495-7 

144 

3 

1,46,641 


Lanjo 

283 0 

84 


77,921 


Deogad 

283-7 

64 

•• 

97,918 

Chiplun 

Chiplun 

434-4 

131 

1 

1,53,102 


Khed 

385-8 

146 

1 

1,24,861 


Guhagar 

242-2 

78 


87,888 


Sangameahwar . 

499-1 

169 

2 

1,48,331 

Dapoli 

Dapoli 

326-9 

151 


1,29,105 


Mandangad 

160-3 

91 

•• 

48,956 

Sawantwadi. 

Sawantwadi 

515-9 

120 

1 

1,24,291 


Malvan 

266 1 

57 

1 

1,29,814 


Kankavli 

299-2 

67 


1,03,101 


Kudal 

316-4 

7.5 

2 

1,01,543 


Vengurla 

126-6 

17 

1 

79,216 


Total 

4,982-8 

1,516 

13 

17,11,964 
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Geolocy*.— Exo'pt lor a few scattered areas, the district has not 
tieen entirely geologically mapped. The geological formations in the 
area, which, in dcscemling order of their antiquity, are as below 

Coastal sands, soil and Alluvium. Recent and Sub-Recent, 


CHAPTER 1. 
Physical Features. 
Geology. 


Laterite 

. 

Pleistocene. 

Cuddalore Series ( ?) 

. 

Tertiary. 

Deccan trap 

. 

Lower Eocene. 

Tnfra-trappear! (?) 

• 

Creataceous. (?) 

Lower Kalaclgi Series 

. 

Cuddapah. 

Basic and Lfltramafic 

intrusions 


Granite-gneiss with 

acid veins 


Dharwars. 

, 

Archaean. 


Dharwars.—Tlni Archaean and the Cuddapah formations are found Dharwars. 
only in the southern half of the district, while the entire northern 
portion of the distiict, is occupied by lava flows referred to as 
“ Deccan traps ”. 'I'lie Dharwars are the most ancient formations 
in the area and arc represented by phyllites, emsh conglomerates, 
quartzites, banded-hematite-quartzites, a variety of schists with 
variable proportio i.-. of garnet, staurolite, and kyanite and composed 
largely of hornblende and mica and various granulites. The crush 
conglomerates, (|i:artzites and banded-hematite-quartzites occur as 
narrow bands almost parallel to the coast and as small reefs and 
islands off the shctri}. The other rock types appear to cover the 
greater portion of the area away from the coast. These rock units 
have trends paralleling the coast line, i.e., NW-SE. to N.N.W.-S.S.Pk 
suggesting some relation between the strike of the rocks and the 
run of the coast. The quartzites and banded-hematite-c|uartzites 
along the shore near Nivti and Malvan are assofiiated with the 
crushed and brctciatcd conglomerates and suggest a thrust plane 
parallel to the coast. Variations in the strike and clip observed at 
a number of locadlies indicate that these rocks have been .subjected 
to intense deformation. Some of these sections are described below : 

Narrow bands :rf crush conglomerates, quartzites and banded- 
hematite-ejuartzites. irunning almost parallel to the coast, near 
Malvan, Nivti and Redi and also forming small reefs and islands off 
the shore, show stcM p easterly dips while the rocks little further inland 
.show a northerly clip, suggesting a thrust parallel to the coast line. 

Similarly, the gn<;is.sic rocks south and south-east of Sawantwadi strike 
E-W., with an ofiscure and uncertain dip. while those to the .south 
and .south-west of Saw'antwadi show NW-SE. srike, and near Mano- 
hargad, north of Sawantwadi strike E-W. A little further north, in the 
Kudal river the l oc ks strike N-S. Marked disparity in the strike and 
dip of these rock s is .also noticed near Phonda, where they dip towards 
S.S.E. at low angles svhile near Durgagad, north of Phonda, they 

* The note t>n ‘ Chology ’ was contributed by Shri Y, S. Sahasnibuddhc of the 
G(!nlogicnl Survey of India. 
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CHAPTER 1, have north-westerly dips. The schists and quartzites near Kasai 

B. . rr , show a north-easterly dip, while the same rocks two miles south, show 
southerly dips. 

Geology. 

Dharwars, Mica-schists, mica-garnet-schists, hornblende-schists and chlorite 

schists are the principal rock types in the Dharwars of this district 
They form small bands, and near granitic intrusions are associated 
with biotite-granulites. Good exposures are seen near Vcngurla 
Bunder Hill, Aderi, Kadawal, Satral, Janavli, in the hills north and 
south-west of Sawantwadi and in the Gad river near Kankavli. Stauro- 
lite, kyantie or garnet are developed in the mica-schists in the hills 
north of Shirvada, near Shravan, Lingras wadi and Gaothan. Presence 
of tourmaline is invariably noticed in the mica-schists in contact with 
the granite-gneiss. Hornblende and biotite granulites are exposed 
near Kankavli, Satral, Janavli, Kasai, Kunda Kasba, Kalsuli, Amrad, 
Avalegaon, Kadawal, Akeri and Danoli. Granulites also occur as 
inclusions in the granite-gneiss along the Sawantwadi-Aronda and 
Sawantwadi-Banda roads. Talc-schists occur frequently in the 
Sawantwadi taluka and are generally found forming lenses and bands 
interbedded with other Dharwar rocks. Outcrops are noticed near 
Bamgarda and near the crossing of the Tilari river and the Ram Pass 
road near Kudasi. The same band passes northwards to the top ol. 
the spur between Sasoli and Kvimberal. Good exposures are also 
noticed near Akeri, north-west of Sawantwadi, Sherli, west of Banda, 
Vankda, south of Ashmat, the slope of the Tapalwadi Hill at Ajgaon, 
Jholamba, Bidwadi, Gaothan, Asgani and Kirlosi. Actinolite-schists, 
composed entirely of actinolite and with a few accessories like rutile, 
biotite, phlogopite and iron-ore are found associated with horn¬ 
blende-schists near Kankavli, Talsuli, Nerur, Asoli and Kunda. Good 
exposures are also noticed at the foot of the Deccan trap hills near 
Gadge-Sakkal, one mile north of Phonda. A few thin lenses of 
anthophyllite-schists are met with near Kankavli and Bidwadi. 
Similar lenses associated with hornblende-schists are also noticed on 
the bank of the Gad river, west of Kankavli. 

Fine to coarse-grained quartzites composed almost entirely of 
quartz with minor accessories such as muscovite, biotite, tourmaline, 
magnetite and pyrite, possessing a typical granoblastic texture, occur 
as small bands all over the southern part of the district. They are 
developed in force in the hill range north of Shrirvade, Rathivade, 
Banda, Nivti, Pat and along the coast of Malvan. The quartzites 
at Malvan and Nivti have hitherto been regarded as a facies of the 
jCaladgi Series, but recent work shows them to belong to the Dharwar 
Series. Ferruginous quartzites are noticed near Asoli and below 
the laterite cap near Kochra, Mahapan, Pat, Parule, Otavane, Banda. 
Degwe, Mazgaon, Kalne, Kumbrol and Sherla. 

Banded-hematitc-quartzite forms a small proportion of the Dharwar 
rocks in the district. About six small bands, 10-20 feet thick, and 
less than a few hundred feet in length, are found inter-bedded with 
hornblende-schists near Kankavli and with granulites near Kiristavwadi 
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A few minor bitniis nre also noticed north-east of Kasai, south¬ 
west of Kunda, ea,Tl of Vagda, Katta, Varad and along the coast, two 
miles south of Malvan. Banded-hematite-quartzite is conspicuously 
developed along the southern margin of the district, particularly 
along the border of th(; Portuguese occupied territory. A band near 
.\ros which is ahno.st lateritised laterally extends over 1,400 feet with 
an average width ot 300 feet. A band of similar dimensions is also 
lonnd near Ara’,'ali and Satarda. A few parallel bands at Redi 
extending over two miles in length with an average width of over 
1,500 feet arc- latcritisi;d, and arc extensively worked at present for 
iron-ore. Small oxirosiires, covered by laterite and exposed inter¬ 
mittently, occur near Tiravada about one mile nortli-east of Ajgaon, 
south of Wadi Plianasvada, north-west of Aros, one and a half mile 
north-west of Aiavali and along the northern slope of the hill, we.st 
of Talavna. 

A number of Small bands of crushed conglomerates are noticed in 
(he southern pi a lions of the district. Three bands striking N-S., 
sharply marked off from adjacent hornblende-schists, are exposed in 
the bed of Gad liver south of Pisekamata and about S'? miles west 
fay south of Kankavli Four small bands are also noticed near 
Sindhudurg, anc’ along the shore near Malvan and Nivti. The 
pebbles constitute fat) to 70 per cent, of the rock by volume and are 
somewhat flatteru d and ellipsoidal in shape. The matrix is siliceous 
of coherent sand}' and gritty material, often stained with fernaginons 
material. 

Grcinite-gnci.s.s,—Granite-gneiss, intrusive into the schistose rocks, 
forms small scattevred patches occupying a comparatively small area. 
All gradations are noticed varying from distinctly gneissic varietie.s 
CO an evenly giani.ilar and porphyritic type. In the porphyritic 
variety the phenoe cysts of microciine are generally set in a medium 
to coarse-grained matrix composed chiefly of rnici 3 cline, quartz, 
oligoclase, biotite and hornblende. A few accessories such as 
zircon, apatite, s ilicne and magnetite are common. In the gneissic 
varieties, tlie dicj. tion of the banding varies between N 10° W to 
N. 50” W and i..‘oitform to the strike of the adjacent schistose rocks. 
Occasionally, ihcsi.; granites exhibit augen structures, suggestive of 
fheit liaving sinferecl post consolidation deformation. 

The most northc i ly exposure of the gneisse.s occurs us a small inlier, 
surrounded by quaits'ites of the Kaladgi Series, at the base of Deo- 
donger hill north-wt!si: of Phonda. Good outcrops of granites showing 
their intrusive relationship with the Dharwars are noticed near 
Kankavli, Katta and Koshra. An intere.sting section of gneissic rocks 
is seen nt Riun Pass near Banda. At the head of the pass light- 
coloured, highly felsjiathic gneisses crop out, while lower down the 
pass, compact, fine-grained, bluish hornblende-gneisses are inter- 
bedded with linrnhlende-schists and quartzites. The strike of the 
rock IS quite pei dstent throughout the spurs upto the south of Pargad 
Fort. Another good section in the bend of the Tilari river, west of 
the fort at Penneg exhibits the light-coloured, gneisses dipping at 
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CHAPTER 1. 50° towads south-west. Hornblende-gnesses are widely developed 

in some parts of the district and are noticed in the following loca- 
Piysica I eatures. j-j^g jjjpj. abound Banda, (2) between Ram Pass and 

Geology. Vengurla, (3) between Anai and Fukeri, (4) in the valley east of 

Granite-gneiss. Oras Budrukh, (5) south of Balamwadi, (6) one mile north-east and 

south-west of Dankalwadi, (7) on the spur crowned by the Hanmant- 
gad Fort, (8) the hills south-west and north of Sawantwadi, (9) in 
a river section near Kalmist a couple of miles north of Devsu, and 
(10) in the high hills of Baravda, Bambarda and Mulda. Isolated 
patches of granite-gneiss surrounded by lateritised Dharwar rocks are 
noticed near Sukalwadi, Avalegaon, Pat, Gabit and Vajrat, Kandal- 
gaon, Adali, Dhampur Kalse and Amberi. 

The main granitic intrusion was followed by numerous minor 
injections of quartz, pegmatite, opatites, etc., in apophysal forms, and 
ai’e especially found traversing the schistose rocks all over the area. 
The pegmatites often contain tourmaline and muscovite. Such 
pegmatites are exposed one mile south-west and north-west of Avle- 
gaon, on the border of Kumbhavade and Biravane villages and near 
Kadawal. The mica bearing pegmatite at Kadawal is about 1,600 feet 
long and nearly 600 feet wide. Numerous small quartz veins con- 
fonnably intrude the Dharwar rocks and the gneisses. A quartz 
vein, about 25 feet wide and a little over a mile in length occurs 
north of Phonda, while few quartz tourmaline veins occur at Rathi- 
vade and Varavda. These veins appear to be responsible for the 
incorporation of tourmaline in the country rocks as in the biotite- 
schists at Ratambewadi and Shiravda; the talc-schists along the 
northern slope of the Tapalwadi hill at Ajgani; the quartzite at 
Pisekamta, north-west of Kankavli; and the hornblende-granulite at 
Musalman Wadi and at Varavda half a mile north-west of Kankavli. 

Basic and Ultramafic intrusions.—Numerous small dykes of basic 
and ultramafic rocks, intnide the Dharwars and granite-gneisses. 
They comprise chlorites, dolerites, olivine-dolerites gabbros, picrites 
and chromite-bearing serpentines. The dykes do not outcrop con¬ 
tinuously as they are often obscured by the laterite cover. Follow¬ 
ing are some of the localities where the dykes are conspicuous ; 
(1) along the coast .south of Gabitwadi, (2) two miles south-west 
of Kochra, (3) one mile north-west of Aravali and Nimkhe, (4) Man- 
gaon-Akeri Road and Vengurla-Belgaum Road, (5) half a mile north¬ 
west of Banda, (6) Vapholi, (7) north of Kalne-Mazgaon and Padve, 
(8) west of Vagda, (9) Kankavli-Harkul Road, (10) one mile west 
of Kasai bridge, and (11) Sawantwadi-Aronda Road. 

Picrite which is noticed on the Danoli-Banda Road is coarse¬ 
grained and holo-crystalline, composed largely of pyroxene olivine. 
Chromite-bearing serpentine rocks are noticed near Kankavli and 
Vagda exposure is composed of two ridges separated by a patch of 
cultivation. These serpentines are usually altered to laterite. The 
chromite ore bodies occur as irregular lenses or small veins in the 
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seipentine. An (Extensive outcrop of an irregular intrusive mass of 
olivine-norite is notic;€cl in the hills near Vagheri, live miles north¬ 
east of Vengurla. 


CHAPTER 1. 
Pliysical Features. 


The Kaladgi Si'iies.—Rocks of the Kaladgi Series are noticed in Geology. 
the southern poition.s of the district and are represented by conglo- Kaladgi Series, 
inerates, quartzite,), sandstones and shales. The Kaladgis appear to 
have covered huge areas in the past and suffered immense denuda¬ 
tion long befort; the outpouring of the Deccan lava flott's. They 
now form nuim-Tous detached inlitTS, separated from one another 
by the overlying beds of the Deccan trap and laterite. The most 
important of the iuliers, covering more than 100 square miles, occurs 
near Phonda, exposed in a chain of hills at the base of the Phonda and 
Shivgad passes, extending beyond Lora and Kosli. The rocks 
generally have gentle dips to the S. S. E. A similar inlier is also seen 
near Salva ami Kokesra including the isolated hills near Kssarda, 

Nathaoda and Wagli. I’hin bedded, ripple-marked, sandstones occur 
at the base and arc overlain by quartzites and coarse friable sand¬ 
stones. Extensive development of dark-grey to black shale is also 
noticed in the ari.?a, the rocks generally dipping 7 to 10 degrees to 
the west. A fe w small isolated inliers are noticed further north of 
the Salva inliers on the northern and southern banks of the Sukh 
liver, as at Naola, Sangalwadi, Edgaon, and near Kusur along the 
northern bank and near Sberpe, Edgaon, Napne, Nuida, Ozar and 
Hijda along tlu' southern bank. The quartzites here are white, red 
or brown in colour, and dip 45° N. N. W., resting on the chlorite- 
schists. The more iraportant exposures of Kaladgi rocks further south 
are at Math, Hudhavla, Trimbak, Shravan, Vaeran, Masda, Golvan, 

CliaphcklKjl and Said, where they rest unconformably on Dharwar 
schists. The quartzites are white, pink and red-brown in colour and 
are hard and compact in texture. The conglomerates carry pebbles 
of colourless, milky and smoky quartz and quartzite, with small 
fragments of jriok. fc^ldspar, the cement being generally siliceous. 

Microcline, biolite, tourmaline, zircon, rutile, epidote, apatite, garnet 
and anatase arc some of the common accessory minerals. 


The Kaladgi rocks, in general, are well bedded, the thickness of 
individual beds of coarser arenaceous types varying between 2 and 
15 feet, and of t)»c' silts and clays being from 2" to 3" thick. False 
oedding and symmetrical sharp ripple marks occur in several sand¬ 
stones and quartzites near Sherpewadi, while what appears to be 
rain prints, air; seen in the sandstone near Napne. The shales are 
of various coloars, black, yellow-green and red-brown varieties 
being common. Fine-grained, compact and grey limestones are 
noticed occurring as sporadic boulders in the shales near Kasarda. 

The infm-trappean (.?) beds—Deccan trap generally rests on some Infra-trappean 
Archaean schist.<i or gneisses in some places or on Kaladgi sand- beds, 
stones and quartzites in others. But beds of loose water-worn 
pebbles intervening between the trap flows and the Archaean rocks 
are noticed at i few localities and are supposed to be infra-trappean 
beds. They crop out as narrow discontinuous bands fringing the 
Vf 4174—2 
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CHAPTER 1. Deccan traps and are traceable for about four miles along the base 
— of the Deccan trap between Nagwa and Sakedi. Two isolated 

(■hysical features. Qf similar beds occur two miles north of Kankavli and three 

Geology. miles south-west of Nagwa. Both the outcrops occur at the same 
afra-trappean (?) altitude of about 170 feet from the mean sea level. Similar pre- 
trapean formation is noticed almost at the same altitude in the hill, 
south-east of Kasai and along the north-western Bank of the hill, 
east of Ovalia. 

The beds, in general, appear to be nearly horizontal. The thick¬ 
ness of the bed near Sakedi is about 20 feet, while at Nagwa, it is 
only 10 feet. Tlie pebbles are, made up chiefly of sub-angular to 
rounded quartz and rarely of microcline. 

Jeccan trap Deccan trap.—Towards the end of the creataceous period, there 

was intensive volcanism in the Deccan plateau, as seen now by the 
enormous thickness of nearly horizontal lava flows known as 
“ Deccan Trap ”, which flooded the country occupied by Dharwar 
and Kaladgi rocks. Deccan trap forms a very extensive formation 
covering the entire northern portion and parts of the southern 
portion of the district. However, the greater part of the exposed 
ti’ap belongs to the lowest flows, the surface of which is generally 
covered by thick beds of laterite. Numerous bold scarps are carved 
out in several of the thick lava flows due to the prolonged action 
of rivers. Some of the outstanding scarps are noiiced along the 
Amba Pass, Amboli Pass and the Phonda Pass. These and other 
.scarps constitute the spurs of the main Sahyadrian range. Each spur 
consists of several lava flows of different thickness and each lava 
bed could be easily demarcated even from a distance by their 
characteristic vegetation or lack of it. 

Many mural precipices of hard, compact, columnar basalts are 
noticed near Prangad, where three distinct and conspicuous flows 
form cliff-like scarp, about five to six hundred feet in height. Another 
prominent double mural scarp of much beauty, made up of two 
flows, is noticed north of Amboli Pass. The spur on which the 
remarkable hill forts of Manohar and Mansantosh stand is capped 
by an extensive basaltic flow showing very fine mural scarps. 
Another prominent hill on which the famous hill fort Bangna is 
situated, shows seven different flows. 

Recently, as many as eight flows, separated by seven red bole 
beds have been distinguished near the Phonda Pass. The rocks, 
as a mle, have a porphyritic texture with a fine grained aphanitic 
matrix. The different units of flows are representecl by : (1) coarse¬ 
grained massive basalts characterised by spheroidal weathering or 
development of columnar joints, (2) amygdaloidal basalt with 
zeolites, (3) agglomerates and (4) breccias, The rocks are occa¬ 
sionally scoriaceous and amygdular and the cavities are usually lined 
with any one of the following minerals : dark-green chlorophaeite, 
haulandite, stibite, opal, agate and crypto-crystalline quartz. 
Trap dykes have intruded the several lava flows in a few places, 
near Sawantwadi, Kasai and Maneri. 
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Cttddalore Series {?).— A few small patches of Tertiary sediments CHAPTER 1 
appear to rest on the denuded surface of the Deccan trap at Ratna- — 
giri. They consist of white and blue clays carrying fossil plant Features, 

material and a few thin carbonaceous seams. They are supposed to Geology 
be the northern extensions of the Cuddalore Series extending from Cuddalore 

Iravancore and fringing the coast as far north as Ratnagiri. The Series, 
fossils are yer\' imperfectly preserved and study on these Tertiary 
formations is yet awaited. 

LatcrUe.—Extemive spreads of Laterite are noticed throughout the Laterite. 
distrmt. They are considered to be the nature of the ‘high leyeD 
laterite and not of detrital origin as was once supposed. They 
generally form flat plateaus with an eleyation bety^een two and three 
hundred feet. ’'I'hey make the country monotonou.? with sheets of 
slagdilce laterite, without vegetation except scanty grass and a few 
stunted trees. It: will be convenient to tieat the laterite formation 
of the district in tv/o sections: (1) Harnai-Ratnagiri-Khed-Devmlch 
section in the north and (2) Rahiagiri-Vengurla section in the south. 

A wall-like scarp of huge laterite plateau witli an elevation of 
Mout 700^ feet above the mean sea level, is noticed between the 
Harnai Port and the sea. The laterite appears to be distinctly 
baiixitic at place's. The texture of the rock is peculi.Tr, in that it i.s 
mottled with reel and v’hite in irregular veined patches. The upper 
Imit of laterite appears to be near about 700 feet in the vicinity of 
Harnai. Ho\\’e','cr, the laterite near Khed and particularly between 
Khed and Chiplnn occurs at a much higher level. The laterite at 
Ratnagiri occur:: at an elevation of 200 to 400 feet and is well seen 
near the Palace nl the late King Thibaw of Burmah. Good exposures 
of primary latcnte are noticed along the coast from Harnai to 
Dabhol and Ratnagiri. Extcn.sive development is also noticed in the 
high ridges fonning the parts of the Western ghats along the western¬ 
most margin of the district. Thick spread of lateritic soil is 
common near Sungameshwar, while detrital laterite is noticed in 
the open plains near Devrukh. 

In the soutlK'in section, the first place is at Vijayadurg Fort which 
is built on a small laterite peninsula, not more than 90 feet in height. 

Excellent sectioi is C'f tubular laterite scarp are noticed within the Fort. 

A thin formation of laterite-conglomerates with the bauxitic nodules 
is foiiund on tlv! plateau top. The high ground south of the Vijaya¬ 
durg Fort, 100 feet above sea level, is capped by laterite. The 
laterite of Vija\a<larg, in general, is more ferruginous and contains 
hilling soggregrtions of bauxitic nodules. White lithomarge found 
in the neighboiuhood is very conspicuous. The laterite of Deogad, 
in genera], is siiriiiar to the laterite of Vijayadurg. Here, the masses 
of cream-coloured bauxite are found in loo.se blocks at the top of 
the toe of the scarp near the customs house. A gradation of the litho- 
margic laterite to the: dc:eply kaolinised trap is noticed in the laterite 
section within tht' Fort. The laterite section near Malvan is interest¬ 
ing. The latc -ite caps the quartzites and a few sections show 
a regular gradation from quartzites to laterite. The next section 

Vf 4174—2n 
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CHAPTEB 1. of importance is the plateau near Vengurla, where the laterite caps 
— the granite-gneiss. Laterite capping is more conspicuous towards 

Phy.sieal Features, Vengurla. It is also seen to cover the granitic country 

Geology. between Vengurla and Phonda and in the vicinity of the Gad river. 

Cuddalore series. Thick spreads of laterite are also seen near Aros, Satarda, Ajgaon 
extending further south in the Portuguese occupied territory. 

lecent Deposits. Recent deposits.—Two kinds of alluvial deposits, viz., marine 
alluvium and the river alluvium, are generally noticed in the district 
but neither is of any extent or importance. To the marine alluvium, 
belong the recent shell-beds fonned due to the consolidation of 
broken shells and sands. They are noticed at some distance above 
the high-tide level along the creek north of Malvan and at Deogad. 
The beds show a slight westerly dip. The sand spits, by which 
the mouths of the Kudal and Ashamat rivers show considerable bent 
towards south, must all be reckoned as marine alluvium and are 
supposed to be due to the prevailing northerly coast currents. The 
river alluvia are limited to the lower reaches of the several creeks, 
and are almost entirely obscured by wet cultivation. The hillocks 
of brown-sand along the coast near Malvan and Deogad cover the 
raised beds of sea-alluvium and the various patches of low-level 
laterites along the coast. 

The soils depend almost on the character of the rock by whose 
decomposition they have been formed. Soils from the Deccan trap 
are generally grey to light-brown and deep-red in colour. The 
Kaladgi quartzites and shales give rise to sandy soils and clays, 
respectively. The laterite soil is typical red in colour and is very 
common along the coast throughout the district. 

Economic Geology Amboli-ghat deposits.—Two parallel ridges, situated at the tri- 

Bauxite.. junction of Belgaum, Kolhapur and Sawantwadi contain bauxite 

associated with laterite which varies from 50-100 feet in thickness. 
The slopes of the ridges are sometimes strewn with float ore. Two 
important float ore deposits are confined to the north, and north-west 
of the western ridge, the average thickness being 2 feet. The 
western ridge is capped by a more massive bauxite. The laterite on 
both the ridges in general, is aluminous, with lens-shaped patches 
of grey bauxite of good quality. The massive cliff of the western 
ridge shows several such patches along the length of the ridge. It is 
estimated that about 40,00,000 tons of bauxite will be available in 
the western ridge and about 9,80,000 tons in the eastern ridge. 
The float-ore may be of the order of 2,00,000 tons. The analysis 
of samples gave the following range in composition 


SiOa 



Per cent. 

.. 0-24-1]-00 

AI 2 O 3 

. 

, * 

.. 48-99-62-18 

FeaOs 

. 


.. 3-27-13-17 

MgO 

• 

• , 

trace. 

CaO 


• 1 

trace. 

TiO* 


• • 

6*73-8-42 
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Tlic extensivf' sprcfid ol laterite in the lowlands of the Ratnagiri CHAPTER 1. 
district is in trciicral, devoid of bauxite. The laterite, however, 
appears bauxitic at a few places along the coast near Harnai, 

Viiayadiirg and Dcogad. At Harnai, a wall-like scrap of the Geology. 
laterite shows concentrations of white gibbsitic matter. The Geology, 

quantity is considmalile, and being so close to the sea, has possibi¬ 
lities of exploitation in the near future. The whitish portion of 
the laterite on t liemical analysis, gave the following result 





Per ceiit. 

SiOo 



.. 3-66 

TiOa 


• • 

.. 2-56 

AloOg 

• • 

• • 

.. 56-88 

Fe 203 

• • 


.. 5-52 

MgO 


•• 

.. 0-44 

Loss 



.. 30-49 


The district i^ v;el! endowed with various kinds of rock suitable Building Stones. 
for building construction. These comprise granite-gneiss, basic 
dykes, quartzites, Deccan trap and laterite. Being very hard, the 
granite-gneiss is only locally worked near Sawantwadi, Banda, 

Kadwal, and \\ l-‘gaon. Basic dykes are locally quarried for build¬ 
ing purposes nncI also as a road metal near Banda, Dagve, Sawant¬ 
wadi and Kanl.avli. Hard, compact, fine to medium-grained 
Kaladgi sanclston :'s and quartzites are quarried for dimension blocks 
near Plionda, (lulvan, Katta, Trimbak, Shravan, Achra and Math. 

Dc'ccan trap (ozers a large portion of the district and can be easily 
(piarried. It is tlienrefore, quarried both for dimension blocks and 
as a road mctnl near Ratnagiri, Chiphm, Kharepatan, Rajapur, Talera, 

Nagwa, Tarmlaki, Januali and along the Kasal-Kankavli road. 

Laterite has a peculiar property of being soft when newly quarried 
and becoming haid and compact on exposure to the air. This 
facilitates the easy cpiarrying and is therefore worked out locally 
for dimension blocks all along the coastal tract in the district. 

There are no known good deposits of China clay in the district. Clays. 
Hcjvvever, a feu small pockets of China clay, formed due to the 
deeompo.sition of the feldspars in the granite, are noticed in the 
gneissic country. One such small occurrence is to the south of 
Kumbharmatli ea.st of the Malvan port. The kaolin is of good quality 
and is sligfitly plastic. It does not fuse at 1,200° C and burns 
white. 

Deposits of red, plastic, lime free, lateritic clay suitable for the 
manufacture of cheap and glazed-wares and roofing tiles are noticed 
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on banks of a na/rt below an overburden of 5 to 12 feet north of 
Jalgaon, in the Dapoli taluka. The sample analysis is as follows : — 

Fer cent. 

SiO-. .. .. .. 24-24 

A1oO:j .. .. .. 22-24 

Fe,0;i .. .. .. 40-15 

CaO .. .. .. 0-05 

MgO .. .. .. Trace 

Loss .. .. .. 13-07 

Chromite depiisits of the district are located in die valley of the 
Gad river, one mile north-north-east of Kankavli and near Vagda. 
Tlie ore body is associated with iin intrusive body of serpentine 
intersecting the foliation of Pre-Cambrian gneisses and schists. 
It is about half a mile long and varies from six to thirty feet in width. 
The ore is in the form of grains disseminated in serpentine *ind 
chlorite, 'fhe reserves of chromite ore are estimated at 50,000 tons 
in the Kankavli deposit and about 17,000 tons in the three small 
loads near Vagda. Chemical analysis of a few samples of the ore 
gave the following results 



TCaiikavli. 

Vagda. 



Per cent. 

Per cent. 


(i) 

(ii) 

(i) 

(ii) 

SiOj 

7-3(5 

i)-2S 

■112 

0-21 

Ka, 

.. 33-73 

2(i-30 

24-03 

25-40 


.. ll-iO 

13-(JO 

I2-03 

12-eo 

CaO 

Nil. 

NF. 

Ni'. 

Nil. 

MgO 

13-33 

17-03 

1.0-64 

1(5-20 

CV,0'' 

3C -4!) 

31 (is 

30-30 

33-43 


The chromite deposits could irot be marketed owing to the high 
iron content; eventually, with the availability of cheap electrical 
energy, and some suitable methods of beneficiation, these deposits 
may he worked at a later date, for use in chemical industries. 

Potash feldspar occurs as a major constituent mineral of the mica- 
pegmatite near Kadawal. The feldspar is quite suitable for the 
use in the ceramic industry and can be recovered as a by-product 
during mica mining. 

Some of the sandstone beds of the Kaladgi Series are used in 
glass making and are exposed on the Sawantwadi-Vengurla road, 
at Maldi, Vetora and at Valaval. These sandstones which strike 
N.W.-S.E. dipping almost vertically towards north-east vary in thick¬ 
ness from 10 to 50 feet. The deposits at Valaval and Vetora are 
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estimated to (.cmtain roughly seven million and fourteen million tons, 
respectively, l)ul tine material is not likely to be of uniformly good 
grade. 

Pinkish, soft sandstones, which can easily he crushed are noticed 
one mile west of Math. The rock is locally used in the manufacture 
of sodium silicale in a factory near Vengurla. White, sacharoidal, 
fine-grained, highly friable sandstones found below a thin laterite- 
cap near Knnil)i:ol appear suitable for glass manufacture. Similar 
deposits of sand aie also worked near Ghendvan, I'endoli, Dabholi, 
Achra and Millibav. The analysis of few samples from above 
localities gave the following results 
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Locality. 

SiOa 

per cent. 

Fe-jOs 
per cent. 

Mile 74, Vengurla-Sawant* 
wadi Road 

97-54 

0-47 

Mile 72, Vengiirla-Sawant- 
wadi Road 

98-56 

0-39 

Malad i 

93-48 

0-28 

Mali i 

98-11 

0-43 

Valavcl 

98-40 

0-19 

Vetora 

96-12 

0-09 


All the deposits are worked on a small scale and the material is 
shipped to liotnbay for glass manufacture. The demand so far, has 
been for saiul powder crushed to about 10 moshsize, and tlie cost per 
ton delivered to Bombay, works to about Rs. 30. 


Beaeli saiuls containing ilmenite-sand occur sporadically along Umenite. 
u 25-inile long coastal belt from Purangadh to Malgund and beyond, 
the thickness of the ilmenite-sand varying from a minute fraction 
of an inch to a maximum of three feet. The thickness of the coastal 
sand, inclusi\'o of the sand dunes, cannot be more as the underlying 
laterite or Iran is visible in a number of localities. The accumula¬ 
tion of ilmeuito-sand is attributed to wave or wind sorting on the 
slopes of t ve sea shore. The reserves near Rajwade, Bhatya, 
Ratnagiri, Piuangadh, Gaonkhadi and Malgund are supposed to be 
quite extensivi’. The TiOa content varies from 28 to 52 per cent, 
while the ilnuMiitcj content varies from 25 to 76 per cent. 

The deposits of ilmenite-sand along the Ratnagiri coast do not 
compare in any vvay with the rich and extensive deposits of Travan- 
coie, though they do contain some of the importa)it minerals such 
as monazite, zircen, etc., to a certain extent. However, there are 
a few good s' cukable deposits which could be exploited for market¬ 
ing, jyarticul.arly after improving the grade of sand by processing. 
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CHAPTER I. Two types of iron-ores are noticed in the southern part of the 
— district, viz., the banded-hematite-quartzite and the lateritic iron- 

physical Features Small bands of banded-hematite-quartzite are noticed along 

j, Geology coast near Aravli, Aros, Satarda, Tiravada, Ajgaon and at Redi. 

At present, the ore is worked at Redi. Banded-hematite-quartzite 
underlying about 25 feet thick laterite, form the source of the 
iion-ore in the one and a half mile long, low-lying hills, facing the 
Arabian sea, south of Redi. The rock shows a variation in dip from 
N lO ^E to N 30°E at 40 to 60 degrees. A number of quarries are 
worked to a depth of about 35 to 40 feet. The ore bodies form 
a series of discontinuous lenses of varying grades. Both massive 
and powdery ore has been found. The lenticular ore bodies 
show a tendency to peter out and give rise to soft powdery ore at 
either end, and similar powdery ore is also encountered at depth. 
Therefore, the available reserves of high grade ore, carrying more 
than 62 per cent, iron, are limited, and there is a greater propor¬ 
tion of the ore carrying between 58 and 60 per cent, of iron. The 
reserves of all grades are quite extensive. 

Highly ferruginous laterite forms the lateritic iron-ore and is found 
at a number of places in the district near Asoli, Khanavli, Kochra, 
Mahapan, Pat, Parule, Dhampur, Kalse, Amberi, Danoli, Otavane, 
Aravali, Aros, Satarda, Tiravada and Ajgaon. A good quality 
laterite iron ore analyses to little above 50 per cent. Almost 
inexhaustible quantities of the ore will be available along the coast 
in the district. 

Limestone. No extensive deposit of limestone has so far been found in the 

district. However, boulders of light to dark and purpish-grey, 
massive, concretionery limestone, exhibiting a pseudo-oolitic 
structure, is noticed in the valley two miles north-east of Talera. 
The limestone is associated with the Kaladgi shales and is supposed 
to be of metasomatic origin. The deposit is not very extensive. 
I'his lime was used for construction of the dam at Radhanagari in 
the Kolhapur district. 

Chemical analysis of a few samples gave the following results 



(I) 

(11) 

(III) 

(IV) 

(V) 

SiO, 

per cent. 
.. 11*54 

per cent. 

25-30 

per cent. 

10-77 

per cent. 

16-66 

J OT- cent. 

7-00 

RgOg 

3-00 

7-50 

4-00 

4-00 

2-30 

CaO 

.. 44-3.'3 

31-25 

44-90 

38-06 

48-5.5 

MgO 

.. 2-64 

3-33 

2-39 

3-26 

1-34 


Mmganese-ere. Deposits of manganese-ore are reported to occur in the southern 
parts of the district and are occasionally worked in the Sawantwadi 
taluka only. Mangtmese occurs as irregular boulders in the laterite 
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or replacements of ferruginous matter in the Dharwar phyllites and 
({uartzites. The ore, in general, is of low-grade and is noticed near 
Banda, Degve, Adali, Kalne, Phondye, Sasoli, Netarue, Dingne, Galel, 
Dongarpal, Panturli and neai' Talavadi. The deposits at Banda, 
Kalne, Sasoli, Phondye, Dingne and Galel, though not very promising, 
could be worked in the event of a demand or boom in the manganese 
market. 

A pegmatite intruding the biotite-schists and the granite-gneiss 
near Kadawal about 12 miles north-east of Kudal, carries mica in 
the fonn of books. Tire pegmatite is about 1,600 feet in length and 
600 feet in width. The mica is colourless or greenish to grey in 
colour, occasionally stained and spotted. It is at times buckled and 
appears wavy. Ibihy variety is also reported to have been found. 
Sizes 3 and 2 arc common but sizes 1 and Al, though rare, are also 
reported to ocean at depths. 

Hot springs arc Imnid in various parts of the district. They occur 
along a line half way between the Sahyadri hills and the sea, along 
the eastern margin of th(J coastal region. Some of the important 
group of springs are as follows ;~ 

1. Khed S/n7ug.s —These are approachable by road from Bombay 
and Poona, distance being 176 miles and 104 miles, respectively. 
The springs gh e jrlenty of bubbles of carbon-di-oxide and hydrogen 
sulphide. The rate of flow is about 140 gallons per hour. The 
temperature ;i about 35-5°G. The radons m.Mc. per litre is 
almost nil. Th«j water is reouted to cure skin diseases and 
rheumatic cojnplaints. 

2. Unhala S/n mgs.—These are situated south of Unhala village 
in a marshy land, at a distance of about 12 miles from Dabhol 
wharf. The springs yield plenty of bubbles of hydrogen sulphide 
and carbon-di-oxide. The rate of flow is about 1,500 gallons per 
hour. The temperature is 69°G and radons m.Mc. per litre is 
f)-806. The springs are reputed to cure skin diseases and 
rheumatic complaints. The water is reported to be a good 
appetiser. It contains chloride and the water is saline. 

3. Aravali Springs,—These are situated south of the Gad river 
bridge in the village Aravali about 20 miles from Ghiplun. The 
springs give ciit plenty of bubbles of carbon-di-oxide and hydrogen 
sulphide. Tlie rate of flow is about 916 gallons per hour. The 
temperature is 4.0’G and the radon content m.Mc. per litre is nil. 
The springs arc also reputed to cure skin diseases, 

4. Tural Spring.—This group of springs is situated to the 
east of the I'oad between Ghiplun and Sangameshwar. It gives 
out plenty of bubbles of carbon-di-oxide and hydrogen sulphide. 
The rate of flow is about 1,000 gallons per hour. The tempera¬ 
ture is about 61"C. The radon content m.Mc. per litre, is nil and 
the water is reputed to cure skin diseases. 
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5. Rajivadi Spring.—It is situated to the south of Rajwadi village, 
about a mile east of Chiplun-Sangameshwar road and can be 
reached from Karad Station via Chiplun. The spring gives out 
plenty of bubbles of carbon-di-oxide and hydrogen sulphide. The 
late of flow is 1,870 gallons per hour. The temperature is, 54°C. 
The spring is also reputed to cure skin diseases and rheumatic 
complaints and also as a good appetiser. 

6. Sangameshwar Spring.—Occurs in the bed of the Shastri 
river about IJi miles from Sangameshwar town and lies submerged 
throughout the year. The spring gives plenty of bubbles of carbon- 
di-oxide. The temperature varies from 50°C to 60°C, and is 
known to cure skin diseases. 

7. Rajapur Springs.—Occur on the southern bank of 
the tidal river in the Unhala village near Rajapur. The tempera¬ 
ture is about 42° C and is known to cure skin diseases and rheu¬ 
matic complaints. 

Small deposits of various coloured earths, viz., yellow, red, black, 
brown, chocolate, green and rakhi, are reported to occur near Degwe, 
Dongarpal, Amboli, Morgaon, Sarambale, Sasoli, Phondye, Mandkol, 
Ralkot, Katta, Golvan, Pat, Parule and a number of other places in 
the hills along the coast between Malvan and Vengurla. The 
ochres are shipped to Bombay for the manufacture of mineral 
pigments. 

Sait is recovered by the direct solar evaporation of sea water along 
the Ratnagiri coast neiu: Ratnagiri, Malvan, Vengurla and Shiroda. 
Tne iumual total production is about 45,000 Bengali maunds. The 
major portion, however, is produced near Shiroda which is of the 
odrer of 40,000 Bengali maunds, annually. 

Small bands of dark grey-grained, soft steatite are noticed near 
Asgani about ten miles east of Malvan, near Akheri, Jholamba and 
in the hills between Kumbrol and Panturli. They are worked out 
locally for making utensils, etc., but are not likely to support 
a flourishing industry. 

As regards the water supply, the district may be broadly divided 
lengthwise into five belts : (1) the sea-coast, (2) an inland belt of 
laterite, eight or ten miles broad, (3) a ten-mile belt of mixed laterite 
and basalt, (4) a belt of basalt, six to eight miles wide and (5) the 
foot of the Sahyadri hills. 

The villages along the sea coast are supplied with drinking water 
from wells generally fed by sea filtering through the sand. The supply 
is abundant, almost every house in the village having its own well. The 
laterite belt is supplied with drinking water partly from wells and 
partly form the hills side springs. The third, laterite belt is supplied 
with drinking water from wells fed by running springs in a few 
ca.ses. The supply is both abundant and wholesome. In the 
basalt bed the water supply is scanty and bad. The villages in the 
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fifth belt, immediately at the foot of the Sahyadri hills have in many CHAPTER 1. 

places good wells. However, the manner of occurrence of under- ^ ^ 

ground water ch unge.s from place to place owing to the diversified 

character of the water bearing formation and variations in the geolo- Economic Geology, 

gical structure, rhe metamorphic rocks hold very little under- Watei-mpply. 

ground water an<l the villages situated on these rocks have only 

a few wells and have to depend for' drinking water on springs from 

faces of the ovcrlKinging hills of the Sahyadris. The Kaladgi rocks 

crop out as isolated patches surrounded by trap and laterite. The 

rc'cks which arc well cemented are useless as water containers but 

a few sands and silts which have escaped cementation, serve as 

reservoirs of underground water. 

Climate .—The c,limate of the district though moist is generally Climate.* 
healthy. The rainfall is plentiful and regular. The year may be Season, 
divided into four stjasons, the summer season from March to May, 
the south-west monsoon season from June to September, the post¬ 
monsoon season f?'om October to November and the winter season 
from December to February. 

Records of rainfall in the district, for about 80 years are available. Rainfall, 
for 18 rain-gauge stations. Tables No. 1 and 2 give the rainfall data for 
the individual stations and for the district as a whole and fre;quency of 
annual rainfall. Tlie Amboli station which .'s at the foot of the 
Western Ghats get.'; a rainfall nearly twice as much as at some other 
stations in the district. As this rainfall is not quite representative 
of tlic conditions jinwailing in the district as a whole except the 
areas at the foot of tlie ghats, the data of this station is not included 
for calculating tlu; district averages. The monsoon bursts over the 
district generally by the beginning of June and the rains continue 
with little intermission till about the middle of October. The average 
annual rainfall for the district irs a whole is 3,188 mm. (125-52"). 

The rainfall increasr!s rapidly from the coast towards the Western 
Ghats on the eastern border of the district. In and near the Ghats 
rainfall is very heavy. Amboli gets annually on an average 7,446 mm. 

(293-1") of rain. The coastal stations of Malvan and Deogad get 
annually 2,155 and 2,24'7 mm. (84-9" and 88-5") of rain, respec¬ 
tively. Practically the entire annual rainfall occurs during the 
months from June to October. July is the month with highest rain¬ 
fall wlren about on;;-third of the annual rainfall is received. The 
variation from year to year in the rainfall is not large. During the 
50 year period from 1901 to 1950, the year 1931 was one with the 
heaviest rainfall amounting to 143 per cent, of the nonnal. Rainfall 
amounting to only .58 per cent, of the normal occurred in 1941, the 
year with the lowest rainfall. During the fifty year period there 
were six years with less than 80 per cent, of rainfall, and none of 
them were consecutise. Considering individual stations, Malvan, 

Dapoli and Mandangad had one occasion each of two consecutive 
years of low rainfall. Guhagar had four consecutive years, from 1904 

* Thi.s Section on “Cliniato” w.as supplied by the Mcteorolbaical Dcnoi-t- 
ment of tile Gflvni-nvv.„.,i T ’■ 
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to 1907, when rainfall was less than 80 per cent, of the normal. It will 
be seen from Tabic No. 2 that in 41 out of 50 years, the rainfall in 
the district was between 2,600 and 3,800 mm. 

On an average for 101 days in the year the district gets 2-5 mm. 
(10 cents) or more of rain. As in the case of the amount of rain¬ 
fall the number of rainy days is less near the coast than in the 
eastern portion of the district near the Ghats. 

The heaviest rainfall in 24 hours which occurred at any station in 
the district, was 535-4 mm. (21-08") at Dapoli on June 3, 1882. 

Meteorological data are available for four stations in the 
district, viz., Harnai, Ratnagiri, Deogad and Vengurla. Being 
a coastal district the variation of temperature during the day and 
through the seasons is not large. 

In the hot season temperature rises slowly from March, and May 
is the hottest month. With the onset of the monsoon, temperature 
drops by three to four degrees. Day temperatures during the mon¬ 
soon are lower than those in the cold season. In the post monsoon 
months of October and November, day temperatuies increase and 
days in November are as hot as in May. Night temperatures are 
the lowest in January, Areas within 20 to 25 kilometres of the coast 
are the most pleasant particularly in the hot months with the sea 
breeze blowing, nearly throughout the day. Further inland during 
the hot months both days and nights can be oppressive and more 
so in the tract at the foot of the Western Ghats. Along the coast the 
maximum temperature rarely goes beyond 38°C (100-4°F) but in 
the interior mav reach 40° or 41°C (104°0 or 106°0 F), 

Owing to the proximity of the sea, the district is on the whole 
very humid. Even during the winter and summer the relative 
humidity seldom goes below 50 per cent. 

During the monsoon, skies are heavily clouded to overcast. But 
in the rest of the year skies are clear or very lightly clouded. 

Winds are very strong and are mainly westerly or south westerly 
during the monsoon. In the rest of the year winds blow from 
directions between north and east in the mornings and between west 
and north-west in the afternoons. 

During the pre and post monsoon months the district experiences 
very strong winds sometimes reaching gale force particularly 
near the coast and heavy rain in association with cyclonic storms 
which develop in the Arabian Sea and move in close proximity to 
the coast. Thunderstorms are common in the post monsoon months 
and the latter part of the hot season. 

Tables No. 3, 4 and 5 give the temperature and humidity, mean 
wind speed and frequency of special weather phenomena respec¬ 
tively for Ratnagiri. (The meteorological conditions at Harnai, Deo¬ 
gad and Vengurla are not appreciably different from those at 
■Rofncftiri The data for Ratnagiri only has therefore been included.) 
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TABLE 1. 

Normal and f^xtremes of Rainfali 

(1950- 


StfitioTi. 

N’uinbor 

of 

years. 

i Jnu. 

i 

, Feb. 

] 

star. 

Apr. 

1 

1 

1 

1 Kay 1 

► June. 

July. 

August 

liidnugiri 

50 

[ 

i (ft)i.a 

l.n 

1 

t>.:i 

3.0 

i 30.7 

769.9 

849.9 

483.1 



, (l>) 0.1 

!n.i 

0.0 

0.3 

1.7 

20.4 

26.2 

23.1 


50 

i («)1.3 

■ 0.5 

.1.0 

8.G 

1 .77.1 

8.3C.2 

OlO.O ! 

457.7 

i 


1 (D)O.I 

0.1 

0.0 

0,5 

! 2.1 

21,3 

25.9 

23.1 


5(1 

1 (n)l.O 

0.5 

1 .0 

8.1 

I 43.9 

092.2 

760.5 

355.0 



1 (6)0.1 

0.0 

0.1 

0.4 

! 1.8 

19.4 

23.7 

19.9 

Deognd 

50 

O') 2.0 

1.3 

0.5 

0,3 

1 in.j 

679.7 

702.1 

384. S 



(6) 0.2 

0.0 

0.0 

0.3 1 

2.2 

20.1 

25.2 

22,0 

Jlaj.apur 

50 

1 (")1..S 

i 0.3 

0.3 

5.0 

SI.2 

806.2 

3,173.2 

064.7 



i (6)0-1 

0.0 

0.0 

0.4 

3 .6 

20.6 

38.6 

20.1 

Deorukh 

50 

1 («)2.S 

0.3 

2.8 

11.7 

35.0 

779.0 

1,401.1 

810.0 


1 

1 (6)0.2 

0,0 

' 0.2 

0.8 

2.2 

20.7 

28.S 

27.0 j 

Ctiivlnii . 

50 

1 ('>)S.5 

i 0.8 

1 2.8 

10.4 

35.8 

703.3 

1,340.4 

745.5 1 

1 


! (6)0.2 

I 0.0 

i 0.2 

0.7 

1.9 

19.8 

28.8 

26.9 1 

Giiiiasjnr 

DO 

1 (<i)1.3 
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21.0 
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50 
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25.4 
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15 
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0.5 
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CHAPTER 1. 


IN Ratnagiri District. 

51). 


Physical Features. 


tiopt. 

j 

Oct. 

i 

Nov. 

: litc. 

Annn.’^l, 

HigtlCBt 
Annual 
rainfall 
an j»©r* 
cent, of 
normal 
and 
year. 

Lowest 
Annual 
rainfall 
as ]>or> 
cent. ol 
normal 
j and 

1 year. 

IToarlf 

CiJMATE. 

ist rainfall hi 24 Rainfall* 

hours. 

Atnoii nt 
(mm.). 

Bate, 

:i;i3.3 

103.9 

35.3 

1.3 

2,017.1 

151 

54 

350.4 

1951 June 12. 






(1948) 

(1941) 



ir>.5 

5.2 

l.fl 

0.3 

94.5 





Sfi3.4 

63.0 

34.3 

4.3 

2,071.0 

130 

1 61 

345.4 

1901 June 19. 






(1948) 

' (1905) 



H.fl 

6.8 

2.0 

0,3 

00.6 





241.3 

22.8 

33.0 

4.8 

2,154.7 

104 

i 50 

370.1 

1902 July 3. 






(1910) 

1 (1905) 



13.2 

4.4 

i.e 

0.3 

85.1 





Oftl.7 

01.0 

31.7 

4.3 

3,247.9 

104 

I 03 

310.7 

1950 June 20, 





1 

(1948) 

‘ (1946) 



ir>.o 

5.3 

1.7 

0,3 

92.3 





Sfl7.8 

1 oo 7 

30.3 

3.6 

3,213.2 1 

151 

; 63 

844.2 

l931Jtilyl3. 






(1031) 

f (1905) 



10.2 

0.2 

1 .0 

0.3 

102.0 





427.0 

lfll.8 

41 .1 

0,3 

8,679..6 

153 

j 59 

332.7 

1894 July 12. 






(1931) 

' (1905) 



17.8 

8.0 

2.1 

‘ 0.4 

108.2 





421.0 

100.5 

37.6 

4.8 

8,407.3 

143 

64 

533.4 

1882 Juno 4. 






(1931) 

1 (190,7) 



18.1 

7.6 

2 1 

0.3 

100.6 





3S4.S 

80.7 

0*1 7 

8.8 

2,530.7 j 

130 

i 50 

274.8 

1939 .Tune 22, 






(1949) 

i (1020) 



15.2 

t.r, 

1.2 

0.3 

92.4 1 





389.6 

142.7 

33.8 

3.8 

3,372.3 

155 

! 01 

308,3 ' 

1894 Julv 32. 






(1931) 

1 (1918) 



17.7. 

0.7 

1 .8 

0,2 

103.3 





3rtt.O 

02.7 

24.4 

2.5 1 

3,287.2 

I 143 

47 

635.4 

1882 Juno 3. 

16.8 





(1931) 

(1941) 



4.7 

l.l 

0.3 

1 101.7 





480.3 

too o 

25.1 

;..3 

1 3,848.0 

143 

64 

S96.2 

1015 June 26. 






(1931) 

(1918) 

1 


17.8 

G.5 

1 .3 

0 ,,2 

103.4 





417.8 

210,7 

41.1 ; 

4 0 

3,898.2 

134 ; 

74 

254.5 

19.73 J.ily 1. 






(1955) ! 

(1932) 



ie.6 

9.0 

U7 

0,3 

10.3.4 



! 


427.0 

234.3 

4,3. ;i 

5 3 

■ 4,090.2 

J36 

HO 

298.5 

1962 July 23. 






(1957) . 

(1946) 



10.9 

10,7 

1.4 

0.2 

105.2 





314.2 

177.0 

51.1 

6.3 

3,758.3 

130 

50 

.309,9 

1888 June 17. 







(1941) 



17.2 

8.5 

2.0 

l},3 

109.6 

(1931) j 




3.')9.2 

95.6 

30.f» 

1.5 

2,647.9 

146 

81 

157.0 

il056 May 3. 






Vl9.6i) 

(1045) 



ir».3 

3 0 

1.8 

0.1 

03.4 





289.0 

129.9 

40.1 

0.6 

3,082.0 

138 i 

51 

274.8 

!i 831 Juiy 25. 






(1916) 1 

(1908) 



15.8 

0.0 


0.4 

102.8 





333.8 

173.7 

48.3 

5.3 

3.571.3 

101 ^ 

B5 

' 303.0 

1031 July 26. 






(1931) 

(1941) 



17.0 

8.-5 

2 2 

0.4 

110.3 





355.0 

135.0 

35.9 

4.5 

3,183.2 

143 1 

58 








(1931) 1 

(1941) 



10.3 

6.0 

1.8 

0.3 

1006 





803.4 

18B.7 

' 38.1 

13.7 

7,446.7 

119 ] 

07 

426.0 

1039 Julv 11. 






(1939) 

(1935) 



22.1 

9.4 

_ ! 

2.1 

0..3 

124.8 

1 

1 
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CHAPTER 1. 

hysical Features. 

Ilimate. 

lainfall. 


Temperature and 
iumidity. 


Winds. 


TABLE 2. 
(KOl-1950) 


Frequency of Annual Rainfall in Ratnagiri District. 



Maximum and Minimum Temperature and Relative Humitity 
IN Rat’NAOiri District. 



Moan 

Daily 

.'ta.’iinvuDi 

'loliiperu* 

turo. 

Moan 

Daily 

.Hluiiionii 

'i’cnipyia- 

ttire. 

lligbcHt Maximum 
over recoruoO* 

Lowe^^t Minimum 
eveirecorcotl. 

Relr 

Humi 

tive 

xity. 

Month 

0830* 

per 

cent. 

1730* 

per 

cont. 


■^0 

'’C 


Dalo 

”0 

Late 



January 

no. 3 

10.5 

30.7 

1912, Jan.27 

12 2 

1935 Jan. 17 

57 

63 

Kobruary ,. 

2i).S 

10.B . 

, 38.3 

1920 Feb. 29 

13.3 

1001 Feb. 13 

61 

65 

.Il'in.'h 

JIO.O 

22.4 

38.9 

1022 Mar. 0 

10.1 

19)0 Kiir, 4 

08 

71 

April 

3J .0 

25.0 

30.1 

1938 Ar-i‘. 2 

10.1 

1005 Apr. 1 

70 

75 

-May 


26.0 

37.8 

1883 Mar. 31 

21.7 

1913 May 30 

70 

74 

Juno 

30.3 

2.5.1 

35.0 

1957 Juii. 12 

19.4 

1030 Jun. 17 

81 

83 

July 

2B.7 

24.4 

32.8 

1000 Jul- 5 

2i).0 

1919 Jul. 2 

84 

88 

AiiSiist 

2S.0 

24.2 

31.1 

1030 Ang. 0 

21.1 

1031 Aug. 6 

84 

87 

Beptoiiiber .. 

28.8 


34.1 

1806 Sep. 30 

20.0 

18;)8 Sep. 12 

82 

85 

October 

:n.2 

2;l.(i 

37.2 

1888 Oct. 19 

17.8 

1903 Oct. 30 

73 

78 

Xovotuber .. 

32.6 

21.7 

37.2 

1018 ^'ov. (i 

15.6 

1055 Nov, 13 

55 

68 

Doceniber .. 

;u.4 

20-1 

31 .1 

189G Dee. 22 

14.4 

1054 Doe. 30 

50 

63 

Aiiniial 

30.5 

23.0 





70 

7.5 


•lluiirs 1. S.T. 


TABLE 4. 

Mean Win d Speed in Ratnagiri District. 


Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

Jun. 

Jul. 

Aug. , 8opt. 

• 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Doc, 

Annual. 

9 3 

10.5 

10.8 

n.i 

11.9 

12.2 

14.5 

1 

12.2 j 8.5 

1 

S.2 

8.9 

8.7 

10.7 
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TABLE 5. 


CHAPTER 1. 


Thundee, IIace, Dust-storm, Squall and Fog in Ratnagiei physical Features, 

District. 


Moan 

niiinber 

of 

days 

with. 

.Tan. 

1 ' 

Fell. 

.."l 

1 

.VllT, 

Apr. 

' 

May. 

i 

1 

i 

Jill). ^ 

Jill. 

Aug. 

Sept,, 

1 

Oct. 

Nov. . 

i 

Def. 

An¬ 

nual. 

Thunder 

0 

0 

n 

0 

0.5 1 

1.2 

oa 

1 

i 

i 

0.4 

1.3 

0.7 

i 

0 , 

4.7 

Hail 

0 

0 



0.1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

I 

0 

i 

0 

0 

0 

0.1 

Dust- 

Storm. 

0 

0 

C' , 

i 

0 

1 

0 , 

: 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

! 0 

1 

0 

0 

Squall .. 

1 

, 0 

1 

1 

i) 

0 

i ^ 

1 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

■ 0 

0 

0 

Fog .. 

0 

0 

j 

<) 

0 

0 

0 

1 


0 

0 

0 

0 


Climate. 

Special Weather 
Phenomena. 


Forests. —The dmtiict of Ratiiagiri is formed by a narrow belt of low Natural Resources, 
land, lying between the Indian Ocean and the Sahyadri hills, with Forests. 
a total length of about 300 miles and a breadth of thirty to forty-five 
miles. Though liilly and rugged as a wliole, the district presents in 
different parts manj' ciharacteristio features. Near the Sahyadri hills 
the valleys are inori open and the hills less rugged than towards the 
centre of the district, which is little less than a mass of wild rugged 
hills. These again, towards the coast, fall into nearly level plateaus 
in great part made barren by a capping of laterite rock, cleft by deep 
narrow steep-sided valleys and ravines, through which rivers and 
streams find theii way from the Sahyadri hills to the sea. 


The forest areas in the dmtrict except in Dapoli, Sawantwadi and 
Kudal talukas are, in charge of the Revenue department. The 
talukawiso distribnt on of forest areas in the district is as below:— 


TaUika. 

Forest area in charge of Forest 
Department. 

Forest creas 
in charge of 
Revenue 
Deartment, 
sq. miles. 

Reserved, 
sq. miles. 

Protected, 
sq. miles. 

Dapoli 

4 


6.05 

Mandangad 



Lanifi 


. . V . 

0.00 

Doogad 

Dfjorukh 

.... 

.... 

0.02 

Sangamaaliwar 


.... 

0.66 

Chiplun 



0.92 

Malvan 



1.00 

Khed 


.... 

8.91 

Eatnagiri 

46!6 


0.03 

Sawantwadi 

3.2 


Kudal 

14,0 

0.1 

...» 
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iiturnl Renourccs. 
Forests. 


Al^out 1829, on the suggestions of the Collector, Mr. Dunlop, the 
f nests were for the most part placed at the disposal of the people. 
The grant was considered as a charter for unlicensed, unlimited and 
imguarcled wood cutting. Untold quantities of Ratnagiri wood were 
3 /(.'ar after year, sent to Bombay. After the proclamation, the people 
sold the standing timber as fast as they could find buyers. This 
resulted in the denudation of private forests and at present most of 
the country is void of forest growth. 

The only forests in charge of the Forest department, are in 
j'lapoli, Sawantwadi and Kudal talukas. 

Dapoli Tahika.—The forest area in charge of the Forest depart¬ 
ment is only four S(parc miles. Teak and other moist deciduous 
species grow in this area. It has been included in the present 
janjira Sub-Division. The teak that is available in this area is of 
a superior cpality. 


Sawantwadi and Ktulal Talnkas—The terrain of the ex-Sawant- 
wadi State, i.e., Sawantwadi and Kudal is a typical example of the 
Ivonkan tract of which it forms the southern part. Its entire bulk 
lies to the west of the main ridge line of the Sahyadris except the 
plateau region which is wedged in between the Belgaum and 
Kolhapur district borders. The tract thus lies within the narrow 
physical limits between Sahyadri heights reaching 3,200' above the 
mean sea level down to elevations approaching sea level. The average 
width of the tract is 20 miles only and the whole tract is entirely 
rugged and hilly with precipitous drops in places. 

The forests of the former Sawantwadi State mainly fall into two 
distinct climatic formations : (1) Bombay sub-tropical ever-green 
forests and (2) Soutlr Indian tropical moist deciduous forests. The 
latter is composed of two edaphic variations ; (i) forests having 
laterite red soil and (ii) forests with sandy loams. The main 
species on the plateau of the top canopy is anjani {Memecylon 
ednle) which associates in order of incidence with hirda (TermT 
nalia Chehula), amheri (Nothopegui colebrookiana), amba {Mangi- 
fera indica), shendri {Mcdlotus philippinensis), asena {Bridelia 
retnsa), landi {Legerstroemia parviflora), bihi {Holigarna arnot- 
iiana), Callicarpa species and ]ambhul {Eugenia jambolana), which is 
rather sparse. The middle canopy is made up of bhoma {Glochidion 
lanceolarium), parjambhul {Olea dioica), dinda {leea macrophylla), 
tamalpatra {Cinnamomnin tamala), pandhari {Murratja exotica), 
rnakad limbu (Atlantia monophylla), kutkuta (Connarus wightii), 
narkya (Mappia foctkla), bhandira (Clerondandron infortunatum), 
tiipa (Canthium iimbaUatum), dikemali (Gardenia lucida), karavti 
(Streblus asper), triphol (Zanthoxylum rhotsa), kalhoni (Hydpo- 
carptix tDightina) and Glycosmis pentaphylh, kapshi (Lingustrum 
neilgherrense), vanophaUi (Garcinia malabarica), and kumbhal 
(Sideroxylon tomentosum), occur in both the upper as well as 
middle canopies. The undergrowth consists of both evergreen and 
deciduous species such as hasoli (Grewia mocTQces), wakeri (Wagatea 
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spicata), karvi (Strebilanthus calhsus), harki {Ramoolfia serpen¬ 
tina), nirgud {Vitex. negundo), nirgurula (Vitex trifolia) and ukshi 
{Galycopteris fionbunda). There is also some incidence of cane 
(Calemus thwaitem) too, but not on a scale, making its exploitation 
worth while. 

The composition on the western slopes is characterised by the 
rapid disappearance ol" anjani {Memecylon edule), as the elevation 
falls and increasing presence of such members in the canopy as 
jambhul (Engeniti )ambolana), parjambhul (Olea dioica), nana 
(Lagerstroemia htnceolata), ain (Terminalia tomentosa), jamba 
{Xylta zylocarpa) and koshimb (Schleichera trifuga), rather 
prominently malsing a transition from ever-green into the moist 
deciduous. 


The most chaructmistic species is teak (Tectona grandis) which 
reaches luxuriant size in the sandy loams found in Mangaon and 
narts of Malgaon and Mazgaon rounds. In hiteritic red soils, teak 
has reached moderate size particularly during the period of earlier 
plans. In both the edaphic variations, it is associated with ain 
(Terminalia tfliiienlcm), kinjal (Tei'ininalia paniculaia), nana 
(Lagerstroemia lanceolata), siddtim (Tatramelas ntidiflora), 
Koshimb (Schleichera trijuga), kinai (Albizzia precera), sawar 
(Bomhax malabatkum), shims (Alhizzia labbek), tvavla (Holop- 
falia integrifolia), forming the top canopy. The dominant species 
iamba (Xylia Xylocarpa) and koshimb (Schleichera trijuga), are seen 
to associate teak in over-whelming preponderance in lateritic red 
soils and not in .sandy loams formed from granite or granitoid gneiss. 
The proportion oi’ teak in this canopy varies from region to region, 
between nil to almost 30 per cent, of the crop. The proportion of 
teak is consideralih.' towards the northern side of the tract. 

The species forming a middle storey are bibi (Holigarna arnot- 
tiana), sahvin (Alsivnia scholarim), asan (bibla) (pterocarsus 
marsupium), kajara (Sirtjehnes muxvomica), arnba (Mangifera 
indica), phanas \ Avtocarpus integrifolia), shisham (Dalbargia lati- 
folia) kokinn (CUircinki indica), watamb (Artocarpus lakoocha), 
pangara (Erijihrinn indica), paneruk (Sterculia wens), koUnder 
[Sterculia guttata), kumbhi (Careya arborea), phanashi (Carallm 
integerrima) shivan (Gmelina arborea), etc., hed (Adina cordifolia), 
and kalamb (Mitragyna Parviflora) being rather sparse. 

The under growth is generally made up of the ever green shrubs, 
ukshi (Calycopteria floribunda), dhaiti (woodfordia floribunda), 
hasoli (Grewia nu-reces), kuda (Helarrhena aiitidysenterica), kudi 
(Wrightia tinctoria), bhandira (Clerodendron informnatum), bedki 
{Gymnemn sylvcstra), toran (Zizyphus rugosa), tippan (Allophyllus 
cobbe), karairand (Carrisea carandtis), etc, Ghancri (Lantana 
camara) is seen to invade western exposed forest lands due to 
cuttings, done for kumri cultivation in the past. 
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The forests in some parts and along the low ghat line touching the 
toes of Sahyadris contain species of bamboos main among which are 
vein {Bambusa arundinaces) and chivari (kadhani Oxytenanthera 
monostigma) ; manage (Oxytenanthera stockeli), being found only 
in Malki lands. 

The teak areas in Kudal peta appear to have suffered serious 
maltreatment in the past. Even the large size trees are seen to 
have lost their form. The greatest damage to forests is caused 
along the border approaching the Goa territory as considerable 
amount of wanton cutting has occurred here in the past, rendering 
the very form of growth quite stunted and leaving the land bare in 
many places. Towards the east, the forests are being maintained and 
on the whole a major part of the forests is saved from depredations 
since the beginning of organised working under definite plans. 

The chief consuming centres for major forest produce are Vengurla. 
Malvan, Ratnagiri, Shiroda, Aronda, Kankavli and Sawantwadi in 
Ratnagiri district and Kolhapur, Nipani, Belgaum, Gadhinglaj and 
Ajra outside Ratnagiri. Minor forest produce such as shikekai, 
shembi-bark, sawar cotton, tamalpatra, kokam, watsol, wavding and 
hirda are mostly exported to Bombay, via Vengurla harbour. The 
tract has a net-work of roads although no roads are constructed 
by the Forest department. 
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Vernacular Name. Botanical Name. 


Ain 


.. Terminalia tomentosa. 

Alu 


.. Vangueri spinosa. 

Amha 

• 

.. Mangifera mdica. 

Ambada 


.. Spondias mangifera. 

Amberi 


.. Nothopegia colebrookiana. 

Ambat 


.. SpoTulias acuminata. 

Amli 


.. Bauhinia malabarica. 

Anjani 


.. Memecylon edule. 

Apia 

, , 

.. Bauhinia racemosa. 

Asana, kutgi 

, , 

.. Bridelia retusa. 

Ashok 


.. Snraca indica. 

Awala (Amla) 

M * 

., Phyllanthus emhlica. 

Bakul, Wavaii 


.. Mimusops elengi. 

Bel 


,. Aegle marmelos. 

Bimva 


.. Cassia fistula. 

Bhendi 


.. Chespesia populnea. 

Bherlimad 


.. Carynta urens. 

Bhokar, Shelu 


.. Cordia myxa. 

Bhoma 


,. Clochidion lancoolarium. 

Bibla, Asan 


,. Pterocarpus marsupium. 

Bib a 


.. Semecarpus anacardium. 

Bihi 

, * 

.. Holigarma arnottiana. 

Bor 

• * 

,. Zizyphus jufuba. 

Bulgi 

• * 

.. Vitex altissima. 

Champhar 


.. Flacourtia montana. 

Chandan 

, , 

.. Santalnm album. 

Chandada 

.. . 

.. Macaranga roxburghii. 

Char 


.. Buchanania latifolia. 

Chera 


.. Erinocarpus nimmonanus. 

Chinch 


., Tamarindus indica. 

Dalchini 


.. Cinnamomum zeylanicum. 

Datir 


.. Ficus gibbosa. 

Datrang 


.. Ehretia laevts. 

Dahivan 


.. Cordia macleodii. 

Dhaman 


Grewia tiUaefolia. 

Dikemali 

, , 

.. Gardenia lucida. 

Gela 

, ^ 

.. Randia dumetorum. 

Goinda 

, * 

.. Diospyrus monlana. 

Gulumb 

, , 

.. Machilus Macrantha. 

Hadkya, Malwa 

. • 

,, Rauwolfia serpentina. 

Hed 

, , 

.. Adina cordifolia. 

Hela, Vehela 

t • 

.. Terminalia belerica. 

Hirda 


,, Terminalia chebula. 

Hump 

< * 

.. Saccopetalum tomentosum. 

Hure 

.. 

., Sapium insigne. 


List of tiu es, suRUbs, cumbers, bamboos and 

GRASSES OCliUBIUNG IN THE FORESTS OF 
R.ATNAGim DISTRICT. 
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Vernacular Name. 

Irai 

Jamba 

Jambul 

Kadam 

Kajra 

Kalhoni 

Kakad 

Kalamh 

Kashi ( Khargcl ) .. 

Karambel 

Karan] 

Kawti 

Kel 

Khair 

Kharshing 

Kharwat 

Kinai 

Kinjal 

Kokar, Kolinder .. 

Kokum, Bhirand .. 

Koshimb 
Kuda, Bhura 
Kuda, Indrajava .. 

Kuda, Nah 
Kuda, Tambada .. 

Kumbhi 
Kurwei, Sirid 
Lendi, Bondga 
Medshing 
Moha 

Moi, Shenuit 

Nagchapha 

Naiain, Arjun Sadada 

Nana 

Nivar 

Fadali, Parol 

Pair 

Palos 

Panerukh, Kandol, Dalai 
Pangara 

Parjambul, Lauki 

Pat Phanas or Ran phonos .. 

Petari 

Phanas 

Phanshi 

Phudgus 

Pipal 

Pimpri 

Pisa 

Pitkuli, Bhedas .. 


Botanical Name. 

Calophyllum wightianum. 

Zylia xylocarpa. 

Eugenia jambolana. 
Anlhocephalus cadamba. 
Strychnos nuxvomica. 

Hopea wightiano. 

Garuga pinnata. 

Mitragyna parvifiora. 

Trema orientalis. 

Dillenia pentagyna. 

Pongamia glabra. 

Plydnocarpus wightiana, 

Ficus tsjakela. 

Acacia catechu. 

Stereospermum xylocarpum. 
Ficus asperrima. 

Albizzia procera. 

Terminalia paniculata. 

Sterculia guttata. 

Garcinia indica. 

Schleichara trifuja. 

Wrightia tinctoria. 

Holarrhena antidysenterica. 
Tabernaemontana heyneana. 
Wrightia tomentosa. 

Careya arborea. 

Hymenodictyon obovatum. 
hagarstroemia parvifiora. 
DoUchandrone falcata. 

Bassia Latifolia, Bassia longi 
folia. 

Lannea grandis. 

Masiia ferra. 

Terminalia arjuna. 
Lagerstroemia lanceolata, 
Barringtonia racemosa. 
Stereospermum chelonoides. 
Ficus arnottiana. 

Butea frondosa. 

Sterculia mens. 

Erythrina indica. 

Olea dioica. 

Artocarpus hirsuta. 

Treioia nudiflora. 

Artocarpus integrifolia. 

Carallia integerrima, 
Alseodaphne sekicarpifolia. 
Ficus religiosa. 

Ficus tsiela. 

Actinodaphne hookeri. 

Eugenia Zeylanica. 
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CHAPTER 1. 


Foon 


Calophyllum tomentosum. 

Popsa 


Lophopatalum wightianum. 

Ranjaiphal 


Myristica malaharica. 

Ritha 


Sapindns emarginata. 

Sag 


Tectona grandis. 

Salai 


Glochidion velutinum. 

Sali, Chella 


Aporosa lindleyana. 

Samudra or Datte-phal 


Barringtonia acutangula. 

Sardar 


Sterculia villosa. 

Satwin 


Alstonia scholaris. 

Sawar 


Bombax Malnbaricum. 

Shawri 


Phoenix humilis. 

Shendri, Kakum .. 


Mallotus philippinensis. 

Shevaga 


Moringa pterygosperma. 

Shiras 


Alhizzia lebbek. 

Shiras, Kala 


Albizzia odoratissima. 

Sisam 


Dalbergia laUfolia. 

Shivan 


Gmelina arborea. 

Siddam, Kapsin .. 


Tetrameles nudiflora. 

Songarbi 


Vitex leucoxylon. 

Surangi 


Ochrocarpus longifolitts. 

Tamalpatm 


Cinnamomum temala. 

Taman, Bondnra.. 


Lagerstroemia ftospreginae. 

Tetu 


Oroxyluni indicum. 

Torch tree, Kurnt 


Ixora parviflora. 

Triphal 


Zanihoxylum rhetsa. 

Vndi 


Cohphyllum inophyllum. 

Wad 


Ficus bengalensis. 

Warns 


Heterophragma roxburghii. 

Warang 


Kydia calycina. 

Watam 


Artocarpus lakoocha. 

Wavala 


Iloloptelia integrifolia. 


Shrub-s. 

Adulsa 


Adhatoda vasica. 

Akra 


Strobilanthes Ileyneanus. 

Ankul 


Alangium lamarkii. 

Bedki, Kalihiori 


Gymnema sylvestre. 

Belli Patta 


Hibiscus tiliaceus. 

Bhamint 


Colebrookia oppositifolia. 

Bhandira 


Clerodendron infortunatum 

Bharatti 


Gymnosporia montana. 

Bohkara 


Casearia graveolens. 

Bugdi 


Aridsia humilis. 

Bukra 


Strobilanthes sessilis. 

Dinda 


Leea sambucina and 
macrophyUa. 

Dhaity, Dhaipal .. 


Woodfordia -ftoribunda. 

Eisur 


Callicarpa lantana. 

Ghatbor 


Ziztjphus xylopyra. 

Ghaneri, Tantani 


Lantana camara. 


Na^ural Resources. 
Forests. 
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HasoU 

• • 

Grewla microcos. 

Forests. 

Hadkya 

• • 

Rauwolfia densiflora. 


Kankutti 

• • 

Flemingia strohilifera. 


Karand, karwand 


Carissa carandus. 


Kare 


Webera corymbosa. 


Karinimb 


Murraya koenigi. 


Katar, Karavti 


Streblus asper. 


Kevda 


Pandanus furcatus. 


Kevni 


Helicteres isora. 


Karvi 


Strohilanthes caUosus. 


Kulkulta 


Casearia esulenta. 


Kutkuta 

* 

Connarus wightii. 


Kutri 

• • 

Solanum giganteum. 


Lajalu 

« • 

Mimosa pudica. 


Lotal 

• 

Osyris arborea. 


Maidalakri 


Litsaea sebifera. 


Makadlimbu or ranlimhu 

• « 

Atlantia monophylla. 


Manikyan 

* 

Glycosmis pentaphylla. 


Modgi 

• 

Casearia tomentosa. 


Nakeri, Palore 

• 

Melastoma malabathricum. 


Narkya, Kalgur .. 

• 

Mappia foetida. 


Nildook, Nerali, Aniambgool. 

Elaeagnus latifoU. 


Nirgudi 

• * 

Vitex negundo. 


Nirgunda 

• 

Vitex trifolia. 


Nivdung 

« 

Euphorbia neriifolia. 


Pandhari 

• 

Murraya exotica. 


Pandharphali 

• 

Flueggia microcarpa. 


Papadi 


Pavetta indica. 


Patang 


Caesalpinia sappan. 


Parwi, Showla 

. 

Wendlandia notoniana. 


Pit, Karvi, Gurgi .. 

Pilkuli 


Sprobilanthes exiocephals. 

Ixora coccinea. 


Rametha 

Ranjai, Kusari 


Lasiosyphon ariocephalus. 
Jasminum arborescens. 


Rakta rohida 

Rui 


Maha nigrescens. 

Calotropis gigantea. 


Sabia 

Sapshi 


Ocimum basilicuin. 

Arispolochia indica. 


Satavari 

Sherwod, Bhutkes 

Sundra 

Tippan 

Toran 


Asparagus racemnsus. 

Mussaenda frondosa, 

Abutilon indicum. 

Allophylus cobbe. 

Zizyphus rogosa. 


Tupa, Arsul 


Canthium umbeilatum. 


Ukshi 

* 

Calycopteris florthunda. 


Vanda, Bandgul .. 


Loranthus longiflorus (found on 
careija arborea and terminalia 
belerica). 
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Vernacular Name. 

Botanical Name. 

Vanda, Bandgtd .. 

.. Loranthus cuneatus (found on 


Terminalia paniculata, Lannea 


grandis, Vitex altissima). 

Vanda, Bandgul .. 

.. Loranlhus irigonus (found on 


Eugenia dalbergia. Ficus and 


Mangifera Species). 

Waiwarung, Wavdung 

.. Enibelia ribes. 

Alei 

.. Dalbergia volubilia. 

Bhui Kohola 

.. Ipomaea digitata. 

Cane 

, . Callamus pseudotenuis. 

Chamhuli 

.. Bauhinia vahlii. 

Chickani 

.. Bridelia stipildns 

Chilian (variety) 

.. Caesalpinia mimosodies. 

Garbi 

.. Entada scandens. 

Ghotwal 

.. Smilex macrophylla. 

Gunj 

.. Abrus precatorius. 

Gunj 

.. Adenanthera patjonia. 

Kajarvcl 

.. Stnjchnos colubrina. 

Kanheri 

., Zizpkus oenoplia. 

Katvali 

.. Gryptostegia grandifiora. 

Kiwanchi, KuhiU .. 

.. Mucuna preuriens. 

Kumbhal, Muhall .. 

.. Gnetuni scandens. 

Madwal 

.. Comhretum omiijolium. 

Mortvcl 

.. Clematis gourina. 

NavaUcha ivel 

,, Ipomaea viiifolia. 

Palaswel 

.. Butea superba. 

Pendguli Wei or Ekwel 

.. Dalbergia sympathetica. 

Phtdsum 

,. Spuntholohus roxburghii. 

Pikoka 

.. Combretum extensurn. 

Pair, Pasan 

.. Phyllanthus recticulatus. 

Randraksha 

,. Vitis indica. 

Raoanwel 

.. Heptapleurum vemdosuni. 

Samudrashoka 

.Argyreia speciosa 

Shembi 

.. Acacia pennata. 

Shikekai 

,. Acacia concinna. 

Wakeri 

.. Wagatea spicata. 

Wild pepper 

,. Piper trichestachyon. 


Bamboos. 


Choua, Chuva, Bamboo, Oxytenathera monostigmo, 
Kadhani. 

Kalak, Padai, Mandgay, Velu. Bambusa anindinacea. 
Konda, Managa .. . .Oxytenanthera stocksii. 

Shib, XJdha, Medar, Kanak , .Dendrocalamus strictus. 


CHAPTER 1. 

Natural Resources. 
Forests. 
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Grasses. 


Bhalelcuml 

.. Andropogon tricticem. 


Bhongrut 

., Anthistiria ciliata. 


Bhuti 

.. Aristida paniculata. 


Boru 

.. Andropogon halepensis. 


Chikra 

.. Etagrostis kemtremula. 


Chany a marvel 

.. Andropogon pertusus. 


Gorulal 

..Andropogon contortus. 


Kunda 

.. Ischoemus pilosum. 


Kusali 

.. Andropogon contortus. 


Marvel 

.. Andropogon annulatus. 


Pandhari Kusal 

.. Aristida paniculata. 


Rosha 

.. Antropogon schoenaihus. 


Shimpi 

.. Panicum isachne. 


Vala 

.. Andropogon muricatum. 


Wavashi 

.,Saccharum procerum. 


The following is a list of the chief minor forest produce 
from the Rutnagiri district. 


1. 

Shikekai 

.. Acacia concinna 

pods for hair 
wash. 

2. 

Apta 

.. Bauhinia racemosa 

leaves for bidis. 

3. 

Timm 

.. Diospyros melanoxylon. 

leaves for bidis. 

4. 

Kuda leaves 

.. Wrightia Tinctoria 

leaves for bidis. 

5. 

Hirda 

.. TerminaJia chebula 

fruit, (variously 
useful). 

6. 

“Kaju 

,. Anacardium occidentale. fruit. 

7. 

Tamalpatra 

.. Cinnamomum temala .. 

Oxytenanthera monos 

leaves used in 
spices. 

- small sized 

8. 

Chiwari 

tigma. 

bamboos. 


Wild Animals. Wild Animal-s ; The Ratnagiri district with but few forests of any 
size and most of these situated on the precipitous slopes of the Sahya- 
drian range, is from the sirortsmans point of view, essentially an 
extremely poor district. Large game such as tiger, sambhar and bear 
are scarce and their haunts more or less inaccessible. To obtain bison, 
the boundary of the district must be overstepped. Panthers are also 
uncommon and little help in Rinding them can be expected from the 
villagers, who as a rule are totally without experience or ambition in 
the matter. The tradition goes that one village from its great number 
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of panthers was called Vaghotan, Of late the villagers have exter- CHAPTER 1. 
minated panthers l:»y setting fire to the hill sides where among the -— 

boulders, panthers had dens. Wild boars are also scarce. Hare, “ esources. 
jackals and loses inhabit the steep rocky hills. Tw(; species of deer Wjcd Animals. 
and antelope are found. The ever growing pressure of population, 
the developintnt of roads and mechanised transport, have had 
a disastrous elfecd: on the already meagre wild life. Wholesale 
unregulated tratiping by hunters has reduced the number of animals 
considerably. The loss of suitable scrub-jungle for nesting sites due 
to wanton lopping of trees has also adversely affected the wild life. 

The area of tlic! Koyna Project falling in this district was the main 
rendezvous. But; due to opening up of the tract, wild life is 
practically disapjjearing. 

On the otlu'r hand, from a naturalists’s point of view, the district 
is not without interest; several families such as the rodents and the 
cheiroptera are well represented, and afford a hitherto but imperfectly 
explored field. The following is a list of the principal animals found 
in the district, classified in the order given in Jerdon’s Mammals of 
India. 

Obdek—PKIM ATES. 

Fam.—S iMiiiAJi.— Tlie monkeys or Simidae are represented fVimates. 
by (1) a species of langur, probably Vresbytis or Scmnopit/iecus Simidae. 
entellus, the hamiman or mmr and (2) the little Macaque or 
Bonnet monle)', raakad or kelte, Macacus radiatus. The latter is 
readily dLstinguisbed from its various congeners by a cap of long 
hair resting flat o:ii the crown. This wig, which is very frequently 
parted down (h(,! middle, either by accident, or perhaps through 
vanity, giv('s its possessor a very knowing and human appearance. 

Both specic.s ..ni; plentiful and distributed universally throughout the 
district; but tlie langurs are perhaps more often seen as they affect 
the neighbourliood of large villages and towns, while as a general 
rule the bonnet monkeys prefer the wilder forests and more secluded 
liaunts. Botli sjiccies are equally mischievous and when occasion 
offers they plunder the gardens and granaries by removing the tiles 
or thatch from the roofs of the houses. Occasionally, an old male 
langur, who, by reason of his general incompatibility of temper and 
tyrannical di.sposition has, as a strong but necessary measure, been 
osh-acised by tlie unanimous voice of his tribe, and compelled to 
lead a solitaiv and morose life, vents his ill temper by frightening 
women and children and making himself generally obnoxious in the 
village. The assistance of police is sometimes sought to shoot rogue 
monkeys of this description; but such instances are very rare and 
the case must bci hopelessly incurable before such aid is sought. The 
Katkaris a wild forest tribe, who subsist almost entirely by hunting, 
habitually kill and eat monkeys shooting them with bows and arrows. 

In order to approach within range, they are obliged to have recourse 
to stratagem, as the monkeys at once recognise them in their ordinary 
costume. The nise usually adopted is for one of the best shots to 
put on a women’s robe, sari, under the ample folds of which, he 
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Cheiroptera. 


Insectivora. 


Cornivora. 

Lutrinae. 


Felidae, 


Viverridae. 


conceals his murderous ■weapons. Approaching the tree on which 
the monkeys are seated, the disguised .shikari affects the utmost un¬ 
concern, and busies himself witli the innocent occupation of pick¬ 
ing up twigs and leaves. Thus disarming suspicion, he is enabled 
to get a sufficiently close shot to render success a certainty. Both 
the langur and the bonnet monkeys can be easily tamed, but the 
latter are far more lively and interesting pets than the former. 

Sw&-ortZer— Cheiroptera.— Cheiroptera are represented by the 
common flying fox or fruit bat, Vad-vagul, or dhamka, Fteropus 
medius, or P. edwardsii, as it is usually, hut erroneously st)’led; one 
species of Vampire bat is Meguderma Lyra ; and three or four other 
small bats. Flying foxes are exceedingly plentiful. They feed 
chiefly on the fruit of the various fig trees, and cf the undi, Cala- 
phyllum imophllmn, and do a considerable amount of damage. They 
are also accused of drinking the fresh juice of the cocoanut and in 
some cocoanut gardens, gins are habitually set to catch the thieves. 

Orrfer-INSECTIVORA. 

The common musk rat, Sorex caerulescem is common everywhere 
but no other representatives of this order have hitherto been observed 
in this district. 

OrfZer-CORNTVORA. 

Fttm.— Lutrinae,— The Badger, Weasel, and Marten families, 
Melididoe and Muslelidoe, have no representatives in the district but 
dm Common Indian Otter, ud, Lulru nair, is plentiful on all tidal 
creeks and back waters, and affords excellent sport when found in 
shallow water or on the mud banks of the creeks. During the heat 
of the day they repose under the thick cover of the mangrove trees 
and other bushes, which grow on the swamps of the tidal creeks, and 
start forth shortly before sunset in parties of four or five to fi.sh in 
the open rivers. 

Fam.— Felidae.— The tiger, vagh, Felis tigris, is scarce, and is seldom 
seen, away from the dense cover of the Sahyadrian range, particularly 
in the south. Panthers, hihlya, felis pardtis, of small size are found 
all over the district in hill and temple forests, preying on goats, dogs, 
small cattle and occasionally entering houses. Hunting leopards, 
Chittas, Felis Jubeda, are, it is believed, found occasionally in the 
Sahyadrian range; but they are rare visitants. The only other 
members of the cat family are the leopard cat, felis hengalensis, 
exceedingly rare and confined to the Sahyadrian range, and the 
common jungle cat, Baul, felis chaus, found everywhere, and is a very 
regular nocturnal visitor to every district camp. 

Fnm.— Viverridae.— The Striped Hyaena, Taras, Hyaena striata, is 
common and the steep rocky hills of the district are peculiarly favour¬ 
able to its existence. A species of Civet cat, Kasturi, or Jovadl 
manfar, Viverra malaccensis, is found in the district. The common 
tree or toddy cat, Manuri or Karulechaur, paradoxurus musanga, is 
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distributed geiierally. It is a great pest to poultry-keepers, destroy- CHAPTEM 1. 

ing out of appanarlly mere wantonness every fowl, it can lay hands on, 

?, 11 ^ ^ ^ i L T^ 1 Natural Resource 

without any i sgard to its actual requirements or appetite. It also Animal 

robs fruit tn es tmd has a decided liking for palm toddy. The 

mungus. Ilcrpcstca grisoiis, is also exceedingly common everywhere. 

Fam.~Cj\NrnAi:-.—The jackal,Ko/ho, canis aureus, and the Indian Canidae. 
fox, Khokad, Vulpcs bengalensis, are both extremely common. Wolves 
are sparingly known but packs of wild dogs, Kolsinda, Cuon 
rutilans, have ticen seen in the Sahyadrian range, and are well known 
to the hill peas.intry. 


Order-RODENTIA. 

Omitting the Cetacea, which order is probably represented by the Rodetitia. 
Plumbeous Ddliiliin, Delphinns Plumbeus and the Indian Fin Whale, 
Balnenoptera Tndica, the Rodents, according to Jordon’s Classification 
come next. Of these the chief representatives are (1) The Bombay 
Red Squirrel, Sciunis elpinstonei, is only found in thick forests in the 
Sahyadrian range; (2) the Common Scjuirrel, Kharuti, Sciurus 

palmarum, is universally distributed; (3) the Porcupine, Salu; 

Hi/strix leucura, is rare ; and (4) the Common Hare, sasa, i.e., magro- 
collos and si vcral species of rats and mice, including the giant of 
the family, thij Bandicoot, ghus, Mus-handicota. Hares are not 
nearly so plentiful in this district as in the Deccan, and owing to 
the ruggedness of the country, coursing is a sport which affords 
little amusement and some danger. 

Ofder-UNGULATA. 

The sole ri'prcscntative of this order is the Indian Wild Boar, dukar, Ungulata. 
Sus indicus, found both in the Sahyadri hills and near the coast, in Suidae. 
brushwood overhanging the tidal creeks. During the hot months 
and at low tide, the pigs in the vicinity of the creeks habitually resort 
to the mangrov’e sivamps, Khajans, where they wallow for hours 
together. Tlicy cause considerable damage to the standing crop. 

Tnbc-RUMINANTIA. 

The Rnminantia found within the limits of the district, are (1) the Ruminantia. 
sambar, Rusa Aristotelis, is restricted to the Sahyadrian range and 
difficult to olitam ; (2) the spotted deer, chital. Axis maculatus, is also 
restricted to the dense Sahyadrian forests and is seldom seen ; (3) the 
common rib-fa(;ecl or barking deer or Muntjac, bhekra or jangU 
bakri, Cervuh's aureus, as distinguished from the four-horned ante¬ 
lope, Tetraccros c/uadricornis, also called bhekra, are sparingly dis¬ 
tributed throiigliout the district, in the thicker hillside forests, from 
the coast to the summits of the Sahyadrian range ; (4) the mouse 
deer, pisora, Meuiimna indica, is restricted to the Sahyadrian forests 
but is seldom sf?en. When put up, it looks more like a hare than 
a deer from ils elevated hind quarters and diminutive size; and 
(5) the four horned antelope, bhekra, Tetraceros quadricornis, is 
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generally and plentifully distributed and is found alike in thick and 
thin forests, rocky and almost barren hills and dense groves, wherever 
the low bushes on which it feeds, give sufficient herbage. Bison, 
gava, Gavaetis gaums, may possibly on rare occasions stray within 
the limits of the district, but it cannot be properly included in 
the list. One or two herds range along the Sahyadris; but they 
keep to the more level portions of the crest, ghat-matha; and have 
not been known of late years to cross the watershed. The nilgai, 
Portax pictus, is practically unknown within Ratnagiri limits. Of the 
deer mentioned above only two species, the barking deer, Cervulus 
aureus, and the four-horned antelope, Tetraceros quadricornis, are 
found in sufficiently accessible places to repay the tror’.ble ol shooting 
them. 

Birds.— In view of the hilly character of the country side of 
Ratnagiri district, the district should have been rich in avifauna, to 
which facts do not bear truth. With the exception of a few common 
.species of birds, the game birds are strangely rare—well nigh extinct, 
and from the species point of view this district is extremely poor 
particularly on acount of the absence of partridges, sandgrouse, 
bustards, quails, cranes, etc. Even as regards ducks and snipes, 
they are not as plentiful as they were once, and the tidal creeks 
and river banks which should ordinarily have been expected to 
swarm with them arc very rarely found to have th(;se birds in large 
numbers. 

The waders, swimmers, divers and aquatic and oceanic specie.s 
are naturally restricted to the coast and broad tidal estuaries. On 
she other hand birds of prey with the exception of the fishing 
eagles, the pigeons, doves, etc., range throughout the district. 
The prevailing species of birds are such as might be expected in 
a humid, well wooded country rather than in bare open plains. The 
following examples may be cited, 

Rose-ringed Parakeet {Pslitacula Krameri) is comparatively 
a scarce bird. Similarly, the Spotted Dove replaces almost entirely 
the Little Brown Dove. The Jungle Myna replaces the Common 
Myna, as also the Red-whiskered Bulbul takes the place of the Madras 
Red-vented Bulbul. Species such as the Green Barbct, the Southern 
Yellow Tit, the white-winged Ground Thrush, the Green Bulbul 
(Chloropsis) and other forest-loving birds are seen throughout the 
district. On the other hand birds which prefer a dry open plain 
such as Sand Grouse, Courier Plover, Bustard and others are hardly 
ever seen. 


Orficr-RAPTORES. 

This order is represented by four species of vultures, three of 
falsons, one of hawk, five of eagles, one of buzzard, two of harriers, 
two of kites and several species of owls. 
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Pam,—Vui/rmuo^iE—The Indian King or Black Vulture {Torgos) 
lb rarely sei'ii and is not known to breed within the limits of the 
district. 

The Long-billi'd Vulture (Gyps irulicus) is plentiful in the fishing 
villages on tht: coast and is seen feeding in company with the white- 
liacked vulture. It has breeding places in rocky cliffs. 

The White-backed Vulture (Gyps bengalensis) is by far the 
most common x'ulture in the district. It has nests generally of stick 
platforms in lofty trees and thick groves. A lone white egg is generally 
laid. Two or tliree nests are sometimes found at a single place, and 
it appears that they prefer to stay in small colonies. 

The Wiite Sc^avenger Vulture (Neophron perenopterus) known 
locally as “PANDHRIGHAR ” is not seen very commonly. It seems 
to breed and prefen- the company of the variety mentioned above, 

f'am.— Fakon inA,E— Sub-Fam.—FaZeoninae.—The Perigrine Falcon 
or Bhyri (FnJco peregrinus Jrinm) is seen occasionally along the 
coast and on ro;;ky inlands off the main coast, but is extremely 
rare. 

The Red-hiiaded Merlin or Turumti, Chiquera Falco is also rare 
but is said to be a permanent resident. It is reported to be com¬ 
paratively common in the adjoining Satara and Sangli districts where 
in January and February, it breeds on mango and tamarind trees, 
laying from three to four eggs. While breeding, these falcons are 
extremely noisy and vicious, attacking all intruders such as crows and 
kites with the greatest audacity. 

The Kestrel or Falco Tinnunculus makes its appearance in small 
parties in October at the beginning of the cold weather and leaves 
•about the middle of March. It is not so plentiful in this district as 
in the Deccan plain. Major Lloyd in his list gives in addition to the 
above the Shahiii (Falco perigrinator) and the Laggar (Falco 
jugger) which are reported to be probable visitors but enquiries have 
not revealed any trace of these varieties. 

Stib-Fa?/i.--Ii<::C):pmuNi:.—Shikra or Astur badius is commonly dis¬ 
tributed and in a pennanent resident, breeding in summer, laying 
generally four ink-spotted greenish white eggs. 

.Stib-Fnm.—^QuiLiNAE,— Booted Hawk or Eagle (Hieraetus-pen- 
rutius) is extremely rare. 

Shendri Glwr (Crested Hawk-Eagle, Hieraetm cirrhatus) is by 
far the commonest eagle in the district, distributed all over. It is 
very destructive to poultry, quail, green pigeons, etc. and also 
occasionally i.ttacks small snakes. The mango tree is often preferred 
by it and theugh other kites may have their nests nearby, particular 
clump of trot s chosen by the pair, is treated by them as their exclu¬ 
sive property mid no trespassers are allowed to build anywhere 
near. A single egg is generally laid. 

The (Spilorni'i Cheela) Gested Serpent Eagle is found in forested 
country usually in pairs. 
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Accipitrine, 

Aquilinao. 
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Buteoninae, 


Milvinae, 


Mhorangi Ghar is a permanent resident and breeds in the hot 
weather. Snakes, lizards and frogs are its chief food. 

Tlie Osprey (Panclion haliaetus) is eommon on the larger tidal 
creeks and estuaries where fish are plentiful. It is a winter visitor 
and is often seen in company with the next species. 

The White-bellied Sea Eagle {Haliaetus lencogaster) is found on 
the sea coast and a few miles up the larger tidal rivers. It is 
a permanent resident and breeds regularly in winter, generally 
sticking to the same nests which are large stick platforms. They lay 
two eggs measuring about 3" X 2". They generally keep to their 
nests at all times while breeding or not breeding, and return to it 
after their trips in search of food. It is very common to find remains 
of their meals — bones, skins of snakes and poultry, etc. under their 
nests. Any lofty tree with a strong horizontal branch suits for their 
nests. Generally, they hunt in pairs. Both, when perched and on 
the wings, utter a loud clear far-reaching resonant cry. 

SMh-Fflm.— Buteoninae.— The White-eyed Buzzard {Butashur teesa) 
is reported to be spread both in the southern and northern side ol 
the district, but it is extremely rare. 

The Pale Harrier {Circus macrurus) is abundant everywhere in the 
cold season. It comes in October just when the Malabar Crested 
Lark {Galerida malaharica) and the little Black-bellied Finch Lark 
{Eremopteryx grisea) are rearing their young broods on the bare, 
rocky plateaus thinly covered with coarse grass. Numbers of young 
Nestling Larks, partially exposed to their keen-sighted enemies, are 
destroyed by the harriers. By day, they hunt either singly or in 
pairs beating silently over plain and hillside for young birds, lizards, 
mice and locusts. By night they gather in large parties, roosting 
on the ground, often under cover of long grass. Montague’s Harrier, 
{Circus Pygargus) probably visits the district in tire cold season, 
but no reliable information is available. 

The Marsh Harrier {Circus aeruginosus) is also occasionally found 
in the cold weather, but is not common. 

Sub-Fam.—MTiyiNAK.—Tambacli Mhorangi or the Brahmani Kite 
(Haliastur indus) is more common on the coast, but is sometimes 
seen inland. It prefers crabs for food. These birds build their nests 
rather high on cocoanut palms or mangrove trees. Usually, two eggs 
are laid which are white in eolour and minutely speckled with red¬ 
dish brown. They are inclined to desert their nests on any provo¬ 
cation and do not make an active defence of the young ones or eggs, 
but fly round overhead in short circles. 

The Pariah Kite {Milvus migrans, govinda) is too well-known and 
is usually found in every village and treated with contempt as it kills 
chickens. The breeding season is January to March. Choosing any 
high tree, it makes the usual stick platform lined with lea\'es. The 
normal number of eggs is two, which vary in colour, and also some¬ 
what in shape and size. The commonest type is a dingy-white 
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brown witli a reddish tinge at the larger end. These birds vigor- CHAPTER 1. 
ously defend (hen eggs dashing an intruder who climbs the tree, 
on either side oi him flying opposite ways, and striking at him as 
they rush past: wit’ll wings and claws. Pariah Kite is called ghar or 
Koinhadi ginir by the Konkanis. 

/'am.— Strigidae, -The Indian Screech Owl {Tyto a/ba) is entirely Strlgidae. 
nocturnal in its haiiits, hiding by day in cavities of decayed ti-ees and 
bujidings. It is Jound locally throughout the district although not 
very commonly It breeds in December and January. 

The Brow'll W ood Owl (Strix indrance) is a very rare species. 

The Mottled Wood Owl (Strix ocellata) is usually found in the 
northern part and prefers mango clumps on the outside of the villages, 
rather away from the coast. They nest in January and February in 
cavities of lues, laying two very spherical creamy-white eggs. The 
young can bo tamed and made docile. The birds devour lizards, 
grass-hoppers and cockroaches, with great gusto. Dogs are their 
greatest avension. They have a rare knack, readily to learn to dis¬ 
tinguish fric'nds from strangers and show evident signs of alarm on 
seeing a strange face. They are entirely nocturnal. 

The Hock floined Owl (Bubox hengalensis) a rather common 
type found amongst rocky cliffs overhanging tidal creeks. Though 
it perches on trees as well as on rocks, it flies back to even distant 
rocks, when disturbed from a tree. It comes out directly when the 
sun is down It lias a deep dissyllabic hoot, which may be syllabled 
hoo! hoo I 11 1 eeds on rats, lizards and crabs. It breeds in 
January and February scooping out a hole in the earth under cover 
of a projecting lioiilder and laying three or four round, white eggs. 

The Bro\vii Fish Owl (Bubo zetjlonensis) is common throughout 
the district, affecting thick forests and lofty trees always near water. 

Fish and crab'S form its chief food. These birds thrive well in con¬ 
finement, and cat raw or cooked meat. They drink water freely 
and greatly oiijov a bath. Popularly known as Human, they breed 
from January to March in holes of trees laying two eggs. The cry 
(T this ow'l is a long deep aspirated sign, excessively human in its 
intonation. To those who are by nature superstitious, this repul- 
.‘■ive laugh, whiai heard close overhead in the dead of night often 
forebodes impending danger. 

Bruce’s Scojis Owl, Of us brucil, is a very rare species. 

The Malaliar .Scops Owl (Otus bakkamoena) a curious little 
horned ow l, is found throughout the district in thick groves and 
cocoanut gajxlrms. It is popularly called Kuta in reference to its 
low soft cal). Strictly nocturnal, it hides by day In cavities of 
decayed tree;. It is usually seen in pairs. They nest in January in 
cavities of trees laying three to four glossy white eggs. Unlike other 
allied species, they are e.xtremely inoffensive and if handled make 
no attempt to ’-ctaliatc. 

Vf 4174- I 
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Cypselinae. 


The Malabar Barred Owlet (Glaucidium malabarirum) is plenti 
fully distributed, especially in the northern part, It :s a lively little 
bird diurnal in its habits, flying from tree to tree ;tnd uttering its 
clear, tremulous, whistling call at intervals througliout the day. It 
rarely hides itself except during the breeding season, March and 
April, when it lays three or four round white eggs. Extremely 
vicious when caught or wounded, it defends itself vigorously u’ith 
its sharp claws. 


OrJer-lNSESSORES. 

Fani.— HmuNmNUJAii.— Swallows, Martins, and Swifts are plenti¬ 
ful throughout the district and particularly on the sea coast. All 
these species are indiscriminately termed Pakoli by the villagers. 

Sub-Fam.—HinuNniNiN.'VE—The Common Swallow.—It is rarely 
found to have settled in this district. It appears in the cold weaiher 
in numbers and leaves about the middle of March. 

The Wire-tailed Swallow, Hirundo fiUfera (Steph. Jerd. 84) is 
a permanent resident, though sparingly distributed. These birds 
breed in rocks overhanging streams, under bridges and culverts 
making a beautiful cup nest lined with feathers laying two or three 
delicate white eggs spotted with red. 

The Redrumped or Mosque Swallow, Umrundo erythropygia, 
(Sykes. Jerd. 85) is the common swallow of the district, found 
plentifully in all parts both inland and on the coast. They make 
retort-shaped mud nests under the eaves of buildings, and especially 
in the interiors of ruined fort buildings. The nests are usually 
isolated. 

The Dusky Crag Martin, Piyonoprogne concolor, (Skyes. Jerd. 90) 
is found sparingly all down the coast. These birds breed in the hot 
weather making a beautiful cup nest lined with feathers under the 
ledges of rocks overhanging the sea shore, laying three or four white 
eggs. 

Sub-Family— Cypselinae (Gray. Jerd. 100) is plentifully dis¬ 
tributed, especially common about the rocky lands. These birds are 
gregarious in habits and a dozen or more nests may be found together 
in clusters. The nests, though outwardly untidy and unfinished are 
strongly made of grass and feathers, stuek together with gluten which 
gives the interior a very sticky appearance. The entrance is at the 
top through a narrow crevice. 

The Palm Swift, Cypselus bataasiensis (E, J. Gray, Jerd. 102), is 
an inhabitant of this district. Although it is usually associated witli 
the Palmera tree which is unknown in this district, they are found 
in cocoanut gardens in the district. 

The Edible Nest Swiftlet or Salangane, Collocalia unicolor (jerd. 
103), is, as Jerdon has stated, found on some rocks rising out of the 
sea, about twelve miles off the port of Vcngurla. The nests are 
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made of inspifisated saliva, in the form of white gelatine. The rock 
on which the rxjsts are found is about four miles long. It is said 
that die right of collecting the nests was being farmed every year, 
in the past. 


CHAPTER 1. 
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The Indian Crested Swift, Dendrochelidon coronata (Tick Jerd 
104), is found throughout the district and appears to be equally 
common near tlie c»ast as near the Sahyadris. It breeds from April 
to June on bare dead branches of forests, laying a single elongate 
white egg. The nest is a very shallow half saucer composed of thin 
flakes of bark. Tlie bird when sitting across the nest completely 
hides it as the nest is very, short. 

Fam.— Capiumc I,oiDAE,— The Jungle Night Jar, Caprimulgus indicus CapHmtilgidm. 
(Lath. Jerd. 107) is a very rare species which is not found 
these davs. Tli<3 Common Indian Night Jar is found in fair number. 

It is popularly known as Kapur. 

Franklin’s Night Jar, Caprimulgus monticolus (Frankl. Jerd. 

114), a large)- vpecies, is perhaps equally common in the northern 
part. 

Fam.— Meroou’ak.— The Common Indian Bee-eater, Merops viridis Merodipae. 
(Lin. Jerd. 117), known as Pathal Kirli is plentifully disti'ibuted 
throughout the district. Usually seen alone or in small parties and 
perching on a Itnanch or stalk of coarse grass, it makes frequent short 
sallies ^ter its insect prey, regularly returning almost to the same 
perch, time aliv'r timt!, for hours together. The bee-eaters of one 
locality gather tugether in the evening and after disporting themselves 
in oire large flock, retire to roost night after night in the same trees. 

Fam.—Cou/UJi.\DAFJ.—The Indian Roller, tas or dhau, Coracias indica Coracmlae. 
(Lin. Jerd. is the only species of roller found. Though 

nowhere verv plentiful, and not often seen near the coast, a few birds 
are always iound about well-wooded inland villages. It is a winter 
visitant to this tract, though some ai'e inclined to think it to be 
a permanent ri.)sid(5nt. The roller breeds in holes of cocoanut, mango 
and other trees laying as a rule four very glossy* broad oval eggs. The 
nests have no lining and are simply covered with powdered bark. 


Fa7)!.-HAi.c'«oN]J)AE.--The Brown-headed Kingfisher, Pelargopsis Halcyonklae. 
gurial (Parson Jerd. 127), commonly called the Storkbilled Kingfisher, 
is rather rare. 


The Whitebicajited Kingfisher Hedeyun smyrneusis (Ian. Jerd. 
129), thougli widely distributed, is comparatively scarce. It is more 
often found near .small woodland streams than creeks and unlike 
other kingfishers is often seen perched in dry brush^vood at a consi¬ 
derable distance from water. 


The whihrjollared Kingfisher, Halcyon chloris (Bodd. Jerd. 132), 
is found in some, mangrove swamps on the banks of small tidal 
creeks. Tt never jiounces, hut catches small crabs and mollusces 
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CHAPTEK 1, out of the mud, preferring this to deep-water fishing. It has 

Naturalliesourct.’s ^ P^'^uliar shrill call, uttered both when perched and on the wing. 

Emus. t he Common Indian Kingfisher, Alcedo bengalensis (Gmel. 

Jerd. 134), is one of the commonest birds m the district. It swanns 
on all the tidal creeks and mangrove swamps, and every little pond 
or large well is tenanted by a pair or more of these industrious little 
[isher birds. 

The Pied Kingfisher, Certjle rudia (Lin. Jerd. 136), is also common, 
but not nearly so plentiful as the earlier one. It is seen in the fresh 
inland rivers rather than in tidal waters. 

IhiccrdtUliie. Pa»i.—B ucerottdae.—T he great Ilornbill, Dichoros cavatus (Shaw. 

Jerd. 140), is an eccentric bird. It imprisons the brooding female 
in a hole of a tree, with mud plastered so as to leave a. small opening ; 
it decorates its plumage, with yellow oil paint. It keeps to the 
slopes of the Sahyadris and the well wooded low lands. Although 
they are found wandering far and wide in search of ripe berries and 
fruits which is their staple food, they will kill snakes when they see 
them. They are usually found in groups of four to six and rarely 
single. It is popularly called ‘ QARUD PAKSHI” 

The Malabar Pied Hornbill, llijdrocma coronata (Bodd. jerd. 
141), is usually seen in the southern parts of the district and its 
habits are similar to that of the earlier one. 

Trt/re-SCANSORES. 

Psittadde. Fam.— Psittacide.— The Roseringed Parorpiet, Palueornis torquatus 

(Bodd. Jerd. 148), is widely distributed but rarely found. It nests 
in cavities of trees during the hot months, laying four or more white 
glossless eggs. It is popularly called as Kir or Poput. The caged 
parrots tu'e also called Raghii. 

The Rose-headed Paroquet, Paloeornis purbureus (Mull. Jerd. 
149), is the common species of the district and is abundantlv found 
everywhere. It destroys crops. 

The Blue-winged Paroquet, Paloeornis Colurnboides (Vig. Jerd. 
151), a lovely species with dove grey head and blue wings, is found 
only in the Sahyadri forests. 

The Indian Loriquet or Lovebird, Loriculus vernalis (Sparrm. 
Jerd. 153), popularly called Katra, is plentiful in almost all 
loc'alities. 

ficidae. fani.-PicwAE.—The Yellow-fronted Woodpecker, Ficus morn 

iheiisis (Lath. Jerd. 160), is not very common, but is occasionally seen 
in thin forests throughout the district. 

The Golden-backed Woodpecker, Chrysocolaptes sultaneus (Hodgs. 
Jerd. 166), a beautiful bird, is found in the inland tracts at the base 
and on the slojres of the Sahvadris. 
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The B]ad<l)ac:kecl Woodpecker, Chrysocolaptes feativus (Bodd. CHAPTER l. 
Jerd. 167), the most handsome of all the group, is commonly found 

in the cocoamit t'ardens near coast. 

^ BniDs. 

The Madras Rufous Woodpecker, Mmopternus gularis (Jerd. 179), 
is found all o\ ei the district in thick groves and fore.sts but not near 
the coa.st. Its head and tail are found to be s.meared with resin 
Malherbe’s Cioldemliacked Woodpecker, Brachypternus puncti 
collis (Malh. |eid. 161), is the common Woodpecker of the district 
distributed all o\ c;i' and it frerpients the cocoanut gardens on the 
coast as well as ihe inland forest tracts. It breeds in the hot months 
of April and Ma;'. 

Fmn.—MACAi.M'MCoAr:,—Tile Malabar Green Barbet, Megalaema Magalaemidae. 
iiiornala, (Wald Jerd. 193), is plentifully found during the rainy 
season on the Salivadri slopes. It is popularly called as Koturga. 

The Small Giemi Barbet, Megolaema virdis, (Bodd. Jerd. 194), 
is plentiful in Salivadri forests througbout the district. 

Frtm.—CucuLiuAE.-'The Indian Cuckoo, Cuculus micropternus CucuMae. 
(Gould. Jerd. 203;, is a rare species in this district and is found near 
the mangroves only. It has a peculiar call which can be described 
as a double rejn tition of the word cuckoo. 

The Indian Keel, Kudyntimys honorata (Lin. Jerd. 214), is found 
everywhere, botl on the coast and inland. It breeds in May and 
july and it lays its eggs in the nests of crows. There is a popular 
belief that the song nr whistle of the bird heralds the coming of the 
monsoons. It is .ilso believed that as it seldom alights on the ground 
and is thus depii'ed of drinking water, it has to depend on rain 
water. 

S«b-Fa?n.— CiMuoi’ODiNAE.— The Common Coucal, Centrococcyx 
Tufipennis (Ill-Jcrd. 217), popularly called Kukudkumba is found 
everywhere on the outskirts of the villages in thick bushes. One can 
hear its deep mo iinful note at all hours of the day. 

rnhe-TENUmOSTRES. 

Fani.—NECTAius.uD.AE.—The Violeteared Red Honeysucker, Aetho- Nectarinidae. 
pyga vigorsii (Sykes, Jerd. 226), is found on the western slopes of 
the Sahyadri r.uyu’s, and sparingly near the coast in cocoanul 
gardens. 

The Amethyst Honeysucker, Cinnyris Zeylonica (Lin. Jerd. 232) 
is more widely distributed and plentiful. The males keep their 
exquisite plumage throughout the year. Their nests are beautiful, 
hung from the slirudercst twigs, and rocked to and fro by every 
breath of wind. 'I’he nest is pear-shaped narrowing in the middle, 
with a side entnuicc shaded by a tiny overhanging porch. The 
materials are the iiiii.'st grass lines and the nests are prettily decorated 
by anything that pleases the fancy of the diminutive architects. 

They lay two or three eggs, greenish white sparkled with brown 
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, nests, they do dare to build the same in verandhas and porches of 

Natural Resource.s. 

Braos. 

The Purple Honeysucker, Cinnyris asiatica (Lin, Jerd. 234), is 
abundant everywhere from the coast to the Sahyadri hills, wherever 
flowering shrubs are found. The brilliant metallic hue of the male 
is donned only at the pairing season, although in his winter garb of 
grey green little trace of his splendid wedding dress remains, 

Tickell’s Flowerpecker, Dicocum erythrorhynchus (Tick. Jerd. 
238), is found in some localities. Being small in size and due to 
its habits of keeping to the tops of the highest trees, it is difficult 
to find. 

The Thickbilled Flowerpecker, Piprisoma agile (Tick. Jerd. 240), 
readily distinguished by its peculiar bill from all other birds, is 
found sparingly at Ratnagiri and also at Sawantwadi. 

Upiipidae. P'flm.—UpupiDAE.— The Indian Hoopoe, Sutar^ Upnpa ceylonensis 

(Reich. Jerd. 255), is found here and there throughout the district, 
and is to be seen near all well-wooded villages. In the cold 
weather these birds associate in small parties of four or five. They 
feed exclusively on insects. 

Trihc-DENTIROSTRES, 

Laniadae. Fat/i.— Laniadae.— The Rufousbacked Shrike, Lankts erythronptus, 

is (Vig. Jerd, 257), commonly found in the district in woods and 
liedgerows. It is popularly named as butcher bird. 

The Baybacked or Hardwick’s Shrike, Lanius vittatus (Valenc. 
Jerd. 260), is comparatively rare and usually found in the forests on 
the Sahyadri slopes. 

The Common Wood Shrike, Tephrodornis pondicerianus (Gmel. 
Jerd. 265), is found in the interior as well as on the coast and is 
very abundant in certain localities, in groves and gardens where it is 
usually found in flocks, 

"^mipephaginae. St/h-Fnm.— Campephaginae.— The Blackheaded Cuckoo Shrike, 

Volvocivora sykesi (Strick. Jerd. 268), is a very uncommon species 
obtained in well-wooded parts of the district. 

The Large Cuckoo Shrike, Graucahis macei (Less, Jerd. 270), 
is common everywhere in the village groves and well-wooded tracts 
Usually seen in pairs, it feeds entirely on insects and fruits. They 
build in forks of fa'ees, making shallow cup nest of fine twigs, very 
loosely put together. The eggs, two or three in number, are of 
a greenish fawn colour, with pale brownish red spots. This bird has 
a very sweet call. 

The Orange Minivct Pericrocotus flammem (Forst. Jerd. 272), 
or the Fiery-red Bird sparingly found on the western slopes of the 
Sahyadris throughout the district, but never near the coast. With its 
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splendid red breast and glossy blue head and upper plumage, it is 
one of the most handsome birds in the country. It moves briskly from 
tree top to tree top chirping incessantly. 


CHAPTER 1. 

Natural Resources. 
Birds. 


The Small MimVet, Pericrocotm perigrinus (Lin. Jerd. 276), is 
another small beautiful bird found in groves abundantly in all parts 
of the district, It also frequents low brushwood and hedgerows as 
well as lofty trees. It makes a very neat cup nest of fine twigs, in 
the forks of a tri.’t! laying two or three greenish white eggs freckled 
with brick-dust red. 


S«h-Ffl/«.— Digrueinae.— The Common Drongo Shrike, Buchanga Dkrurlme. 
atm, is the commonest bird of the district, and is universally distri¬ 
buted. It is ('(ju.illy plentiful on the bare rocky plateaus near the 
coast, where, failing trees, it perches on cattle and goats, and in 
the well-wooded inland tracts. It nests in April and May on forks 
of trees, laying four pinkish white eggs. It is locally called Govinda, 

Siih-imni.— Ari.vmikae.— The Ashy Swallow Shrike, Artamm fiscu$ Artaminae. 
(Vieill. Jerd. 287 ), is found in Vengurle cocoanut gardens. 

Fflni.— Muscicr.riDAE.— The Paradise or Royal Flycatcher, Musci- Muscicapklae. 
peta paradisi { I iim, Jerd. 288), ,is found sparingly in all the well- 
wooded tracks of the district. The adult-males with their glossy black 
heads and flying white streamers are conspicuous objects when seen 
flittering like streaks of silver from tree to tree. It is a restless bird 
always on the iros'e in pursuit of his prey. It is known as Dhobi 
bird or Ban Pokhru. 

The Whitcspott<;d Fantail, Leucocerca Leucogaster, (Cuv. 293;, 
an amusing and familiar little bird is very common. Its quaint 
manners and groti'sque antics are well known. Its dance, a short 
flight of a few fed to and from a branch of a free, followed by a half 
pirouette, a k)\\'ej'ing of head and wings and spreading of the broad 
tail, is kept uji incessantly throughout the day, 

The Soiitliera brown Flycatcher, Alseonnx latirostris (Rafll, 

Jerd. 297), is rav<i. 


The Verditcr Idycatcher, Htoporeda molanops (Vig. Jerd. 301) 
though rare nem- the coast is more plentiful in the well-wooded 
country at the base of the Sahyadri hills. 

The Blue Redbr<?ast, cyornis tickelli, (Vig. Jerd. 305 and 306), 
is distributed sparinglv in thick groves. It is usually seen alone, and 
is a familiar bird. 


The Whitctailed Robin or Dwarf Flycatcher, Erythrostorna parva 
(Boch. Jerd. 323), a familiar little bird, is often seen in clumps of 
trees in the cold N /eather and has a confiding way of perching upon 
tent ropes. 

Fam.— Merulida, .S'ah-Fani.— Myiotheeina.— The Malabar Whistling 
Thrush, Myiop’honeus Horieldi, (Vig. Jerd. 342), is found in suitable 
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places all along the Sahyadri range, both on the slopes and at the 
base of the hills, but docs not extend to the coast. Its rich mellow 
whistle, and its lovc^ of mountain waterfalls are well known. 


Merulida, 


The Indian or Ycllowbreasted Ground Thrush, PiUa hranchyura 
(Lin. Jerd, 345), a beautifully plumaged bird, is found sparingly at 
the base and on the lower slopes of the Sahyadri range. 


Merulinae. Swh-Fflni,— Mkbueinae.— The Blue Rock Thrush, Cijanocinchis 

cijanus (Lin. Jerd. 351), is a cold weather visitant, and frequents 
bai’e rocky grounds and stony hills. It is almost always alone and 
feeds on the ground. It is a familiar bird and has a sweet note. 


The Blueheaded Chat Thrush, Veirophila cinclcrhi/nchus, (Vig. 
jerd. 353), is a pretty bird, chiefly confined to tlic ravines and 
slopes of the Sahyadri range. 

The Whitewinged Bush Thrush, or Ground-Thrush, Geocichld 
cyanotia (Jerd. and Self. Jerd. 354), is common and a permanent 
resident. It is found in gardens, groves and woods from the coast 
to the slopes of the Sahyadris. These birds brec.'.l generally in 
Mango trees, early in the rains making a cup nest of grass plastered 
with mud, and placing it low down in the fork of the tree. These 
little thrushes are very vigorous and bold in defence of their young, 
and fly at any intruder with intrepidity. 

The Blackcapped Black-bird, Merida nigropilcie, (Lafr. Jerd. 359), 
is widely distributed from the coast to the Sahyadri forests. It is 
a permanent resident which feeds on the ground and also fruit 
trees. It is more arboreal in its habits. 

Timalinae. Sub-Fani.— Timalinae.— The Yelloweyed Babbler, Piictoriiis sinensis, 

(Gmel. Jerd. 385), is found in small parties flying from bush to bush 
in low hill side brushwood. It is a noisy bird said to breed in rainy 
season in bamboo clumps making nests of coarse grass. 

The Nilgiri Quaker Thrush, Alcippe poiocephale, ( Jerd. .389), is 
found in the southern part of the district. 

The Whitethroated Wren Babbler, Dumetia albogulartes (Blyth. 
lord. 398), is comparatively very scarce in this district. 

The Spotted Wren Babbler, Pellorneum ruficeps (Swainson 
Jerd. 399), is also scarce and occasionally seen in small parties in 
thin bush, both inland and near the coast. 

The Southern Scimitar Babbler, Pomatorhinus liorsfiel'di, (Sykes, 
Jerd. 404), is found only on the slopes and at the foot of the Sahyadri 
ranges where it is a permanent resident. 

The Rufous-tailed Babbler, Malacocercus-somcrvillcr (Sykes. 
Jerd. 34.5), is the common babbler spread abundantly throughout 
the district. It is common near the coast and inland, in 
gardens, brush-wood and village groves. It usually feeds on 
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ground, hopping actively about, incessantly uttering their scolding, CHAPTER 1. 
nagging note. It nests in June and July laying two or three -- 
greenish blue eggs and is popularly called Kehiti or Chambharin. Bmns. 

i'fMH.—BRAcnYeoniuAF,,—Suh-Frtwi —Pycnoxotine.— The Ghat Black Brachtjpodidie. 
Bulbul, Htjpsipelcfi ganeesa (Sykes. Jerd. 446), is very rare and 
perhaps restiietcal to the Sahyadri forests. 

The S(3uthein Eedwhiskered Bulbul, Otocornpasa fuscicaudata, 

(Gould. Jerd 160), is found abundantly in small flocks, throughout 
the district. It breeds in the hot month of April and May, in 
a neat cup-like nest. It is known as Bulandi. 

The Goinmiju .Vladras Bulbul, Molpastes haemorrhous (Gmel 
Jerd. 462), is a familiar abundant bird, which frequents gardens, 
brushwood, and fiuit trees. It is destructive to vegetable gardens. 

Although, its not(^ is not so sweet, it makes an amusing cage-bird. 

This bird lays tlirec eggs which are dull reddish in colour. It shows 
greatest affection for its youngones and will desert them only as a last 
resort. If the \oung birds me obtained and kept in the cage, the 
parents continue to feed them fearlessly even by entering the cage 
.If one of the parent birds is cauglit and caged the other will under 
rake feeding tiu; \chole family, through the bars of the cage. 

S'uh-Frtm.~ fIIYLIORNITIIINAE.—The common Green Bulbul, Phijl- I’hyllornithime. 
lornis jeroni, ( Bl>th. Jerd. 463), is abundant in the well-wooded tracts 
both on the coast and inland. These birds feed on fruits and insects 
and are usu.illy found in jrairs. The males differ from the females 
in having tlio (jIuii and throat deep r elvot black, tlic same parts being 
bluish green in the females. 

The Comniciii fora, lora Hphia, (Lin. Jerd. 467 and 468), both the 
varieties of tlii.s are met with sparingly in this district, frequenting 
gardens, grov<is ..md forests, not always in pairs but always on the 
move. Wliik' fhing, the black headed males appear exceedingl) 
pretty, coquetting with their tails spread and the silky white eufts 
fully exposed. They nest in a beautifully made delicate cup of tbe 
finest grass and spider web. They arc permanent residents like all 
the bulbuls. 

Stih-Fam.-OmoiANAE. The Indian Oriole, Mango bird nr Orioliis Oriolinaa. 
kuncloo, (Sykes Jerd. 470), though it is widely distributed, is com¬ 
paratively ran* in this district. The local name for this is Hahh 
a very infelicitous term. 

The Black-licacled Oriole, Oriolus mealanocephalus (Lin. Jerd 
472),,is the common type found abundantly where there are tree; 

It feeds on Irints and its clear mellow note is well-known. Its bright 
plumage makes it a universal favourite. It nests in rainy season and 
is a permanent n^sident, 

Fam.—SiMA [ACAi;.—SMb-Fum.— Saxicolxae.— The Magpie Bobin, 

Copsijchus ‘fau'arb, (Lin. Jerd. 475), is found abundantly in gardens, 
groves, etc. It feeds on insects and has a rather sweet song. It 
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Sylviadae, 


breeds in cavities of trees in April and May laying four or five 
greenish white eggs. It is very provocative while nesting and 
attacks fiercely any trespassers. It is locally called by the name 
Chitko. 


The Shama, Cercotrichas macrum, (Gmel. Jerd, 476), is rare and 
probably extends throughout the Sahyadri range. 


The Indian Black Robin, Thamnohla julicata, (Lin. Jerd. 479), is 
commonly found on the rocky hill sides overhanging creeks and 
rivers. It does not like thick forests. They breed on the rocks in 
April and May. 


The Whitewinged Black Robin, Pratincola caprata, (Lin, Jerd. 481), 
is also plentiful, on rocky bushy hills. It is a permanent resident but 
a less familiar bud. 


The Indian Bushchat, Pratincola indica, (Blyth. Jerd. 483), is found 
sparingly during the fair season in open and stony hillsides, but 
rather rare. It avoids forests and high trees, perching on walls and 
low bushes. The whinchats come early in October, the males in 
brown winter plumage. They stay till late in March, when most ot 
the males are getting their black caps, wings and tails and bright 
rust red breasts. 

nuticillinae. Stib-Fmn.— Ruticillinae.— The Indian Bluethrcat, Cyanecula 

suecica, (Lin. Jerd. 514), is found sparingly in the district. It 
frequents reeds and long grass on the banks of river beds and 
mountain streams. 

Colamohcrptne. Suh-Fflm.— Cai.amoherpine.— The Lesser Reed Warbler, Acroce- 

phlus dumetorum, (Blyth. Jerd. 516), an active little bird, is a regulai 
cold weather visitant, but not very common. It habitates trees, 
bamboo thickets, hedgerows, and high grass by rivers and rice 
fields. It has a peculiar note which could be likened to the sound of 
the flint and steel. 


Drymocimie. Suh-Fm?!.— Drymocinae.— The Indian Tailor Bird, Orthotomus 

sutorius, (GR. Forster, Jerd. 530), is found sparingly in wooded 
tracts both inland and near the coasts. They are restless creature.s 
chirping loudly. Their nests are a marvel of skill made up by sew¬ 
ing one or more leaves, according to their size, into a round cup, 
the stitches being made witli cobweb or cotton thread, neatly fastenerl 
off and knotted. In the hollow thus formed, a soft deep nest of 
cotton, wool is laid. 

The Ashy Wren Warbler, Prinia socialis, (Sykes, Jerd. 534), has 
also similar habits. 

The Malabar’s Wren Warbler, Prinia hodgseni, (Blvtli. Jerd. 
538), is perhaps the most common and found in pairs and small 
parties, in bushes and trees all through the district. Its nest is also 
like that of a true tailor bird. 
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The Rufous C-rass Warbler or Pinc-Pinc, Cisticola pursitans (Frankl. CHAPTER l, 

coni, or reeds etc.. , 

Natural Resources, 
Birds. 

The common Wren Warbler, Drymoeca inornata, (Sykes. Jerd. 

543 and 544) is found sparingly in corn fields and hedgerows, both 
inland and near the coast. In weaving bottle-shaped nests it lays 
greenish blue cgg.s. 

The Great Rufous Wren Warbler, Drymoeca rufescen (Hume, 
ferd 544 bis.) is found in old forts. 

Suh-Fflm. --)?JiYLLOSCOPiNAE.— The Bright Green Tree Warbler, phylhscopinae. 
Phylloscopufi nitiilus, (Lath. Jerd. 559) is plentiful throughout the 
district in the tnld weather. The bright colours seen on arrival soon 
fade. 

The Large Oov/ned Warbler, Reguloides occipitalis (Jerd. 563) is 
a rare winter visitant. 

Snfc-Fmn. -MoTACiLLXNAE.— The Pied Wagtail, Motacilh maderas- MotadUinae. 
patensis, (Gniel. Jerd. 589) is the common wagtail of the district 
found on the banks of rivers and creeks and in rice fields, either alone 
or in pairs. It breeds during the hot weather. 

The Blaekfaced Wagtail, Motacilla dakhanemis, (Sykes. Jerd, 

591 bis), is also plentiful in cold weather and is found in rice fields. 

It is seen only in its winter dress with grey head and white throat. 

The Grey and Yellow Wagtail, Calobates melanope, (Pallas. Jerd. 

592) ,is found in the same situation in i-ice fields, on banks of rivers 
and ponds, inland as well as near the coast. 

The Ashyhtaded Field Wagtail Budytes cinereo-capilla (Savi. Jerd. 

593) appears in small flocks in the cold weather and feeds in open 
fields. The plumage of this and other allied forms varies. 

The Tree Pi]nt, Authus trivalis (Lin. Jerd. 597), comes in small 
flocks in Oclolnn' and frequents gardens and corn fields, often perching 
on trees, is common both in inland and near the coast. 

The Tree Pipit, Anthus trivalis (Lin. Jerd. 597), comes in small 
Rocks in October and frequents gardens and com fields, often perching 
on trees, and is common both in inland and near the coast. 

The Indian flatlark, Conjdalla rufula (Vieill. Jerd. 600), frequents 
rice fields and (xpen cultivated grounds, and is common both inland 
and near the <’oast, 

The Southi^rn Yellow Tit, Machlolophus aplonotm (Bly. Jerd, 

648), This handsome little bird is common in well wooded tracts. 

It is gregarious in habit and hunts for fruit and insects on the high 
trees with great activity. 

r/(be.-CONIROSTRES. 

Suh-Fam. -C;<5kvinae.— The Indian or Bowbilled Corby, Coivus Cormwe. 
macrorhyncfiiiS (Wagl. Jerd. 660), is abundant in this district in 
almost every '/illage, and is usually associated with the common crow. 


Jerd. 539), is found here and there on standing 
but is rare. 
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CHAPTER 1, It makes rough stick nests lined with hair, fibre, etc. and lays 

— usually four eggs. It is popularly known as Domkawala. 

Natural Resources. ^ °° r l / 

Binus. The common or Ashynecked Indian Crow, Corvus Splendens 

(Vieill. Jerd. 663), is equally abundant and makes similar nests. 
It is always seen congregating soon after sunset, and in strag¬ 
gling parties flying off with much clatter to their chosen roosts, often 
some miles distant from the scene of their daily depredations. Man¬ 
grove swamps are often patronised by it. With it settling 
down for the night is work of time and is only accomplished after 
incessant squabbles and a tedious and long process of summary eject¬ 
ments and hardworn recoveries. A report of gun produces the 
wildest confusion. It is popularly known as Son-Kawala. 

The Indian Magpie, Dcndrocitfa rnfa (Scop. ]crd. 674), is dis¬ 
tributed in small numbers throughout the district in well-wooded 
tracts, both inland and near the coast. Its peculiar and inimitable 
whistle always betrays its presence in a grove or a forest. It wanders 
about the country in search of food. It is popularly known as 
a paritin or water-woman, 

Struninae. Suh-Fam.— SxiiuNiNAE.—The Common Myna, Acridotheres tristm 

(Lin. Jerd. 684), is very rare in the district. It breeds in the rain)' 
season in cavities of trees laying four or five white eggs. 

The Dusky Myna, Acridotheres fuscus (Wagler. Jerd. 686), is 
abundant throughout the district, and more especially in the well- 
wooded tracts. It nests in the hot weather, April and May, in lioles 
of trees. The nests are loose and jubbled. They gather towards 
dusk and roost in large flocks. The local name for both is salunki. 

The Pagoda or Blackheaded Brahmani Myna, Sturnia pagodanitr- 
(Gmel. Jerd. 687), is found in the southern parts. It feeds both on 
the ground and on fruits. 

The Rosecoloured Starling or Javari Bird, Pastor rosens (Lin, Jerd. 
690), comes in the cold weather in considerable numbers. It 
repairs to well-wooded tracts after the winter crops are reaped. It 
leaves for its summer quart(!rs late in April. It is popularly known 
as Kalpi. 

Ffingillidac. Ff/m.— FniNcmLiDAE.— Swh-Fflni.— Ploceinae.— The Common Weaver 

bird or Little Baya, Ploceus Philippinns (Lin. Jerd. 694), is found 
everywhere in vast flocks in winter. It is gregarious in roosting. 
The nests are made of coir fibre or strong grass. The local name 
for it is bhorade. 

Estrcldiiuin. Suh-Ffl;n.— Estreldinae.— The Spotted Munia, Amadina punc- 

tuaUita (Lin. Jerd. 699), is partially distributed and seen in flocks 
in the cold weather frecpienting rice fields away from the coast. 

The Whitebacked Munia, Amadina striata (L, Jerd, 700), is 
common everywhere in gardens, from the coast to the Sahyadris. 
It is social in its habits. The nests are globular balls of grass with 
a side entrance covered with dry blades of nachani. 
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Sufe-Ffl/?!.— Fassehinae.— The house sparrow, passer dornesticus 
(Lin. Jerd. 71)6), is perhaps less common than in other districts. The 
yellow neck viuiety is also seen. 

Suh-Fam.— Alaodinae.— The Black-bellied Finch Lark Pyrrhulauda 
grisea, (Scop, ft rd, 760). This little lark called Bhatki is abundant 
throughout the district. Especially plentiful on the bare laterite 
plateau. Tht' nt^st is a soft little pad of fine grass lined with pieces 
of wool. The littk; larks have many enemies. Snakes and cowherds 
destroy their eggs. The keen-eyed harriers and kites are constantly 
on a look-out all o\'cr the bare rocky plains in search of an inviting 
feast. 


The Southi.'in Ciown Crest, Spizalauda malaharica (Scop. Jerd. 
765) is common throughout the district in open plains, rocky plateaus, 
and grassy table lands. It is a good songster, and sings loudly on 
the wing. TIu nests are hidden under cover of grass or found on 
the bare rock, ‘lieltcrcd by a stone. The nests are made of grass in 
which two o)‘ tlin!e eggs are laid. It is locally known as Chendul or 
Ghorpi. 

The Indian sky lark, Alaiula gulgida, (Frankl, Jerd. 767), is 
known to have Iseen found in the southern parts of the district, and 
is rare. 

On/er-GEMITOBES. 

The pigeons .ind doves found in this district, comprise two species 
of gi'cen ]iigeoii, cue wood pigeon, the blue rock pigeon, five turtle 
doves and one ground dove. The green pigeon and the spotted dove 
are common w liile the rest are more or less scarce. 

Frt/ti.~TEHO\J[)u;.--The southern green pigeon, Crocopus chlori- 
gastcr, (Blytli. jetd. 773), is found abundantly, both inland and near 
the coast in \\( 11 wooded tracts. A banyan or a pimpal or a large 
hor, attracts tliciu. They are very shy and easily disturbed. Their 
flesh makes a good dish, ft is locally knowm as pusava. 

The Malbar or Greyfrunted Green Pigeon, Osmotreron maln- 
harica, (Jerd. 77.5), is found in the inland in well wooded tracts but 
is never seen nciir the coast. It associates in considerable flocks in 
groves and fon'sfs. The eyes both of this and the last species are 
e.Aceedingly bea rtiful, an inner ring of crimson enclosed in an outer 
circle of blue \ lii'ch when blended, give a violet hue to the whole 
iris. 

CoLUNunoAi.:— Swh-Z'flw;.— Paeumbinae.— The Nilgiri Wood 
Pigeon, Palumhus Elphinstonii, (Sykes, Jerd, 786), it occurs along the 
Sahyadrian rangi;, 

Sw&-Fnm.—Coj.i AiBiNAE.—Tlie Blue Rock Pigeon, Columba 
intermedia, (Strirkl jerd. 788), is comparatively scarce in this district 
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as are other grain feeding birds, as the land is too poor for them. 
They are also found in the massive old sea walls of Suvarnadurga 
and on tlie rocks of Vengurla, a few miles from the mainland. Th^' 
seem to hoard grain in their homes for use during the stormy weather 
which if true is a good illustration of the development of an instinct 
to meet exceptional needs. 

Suh-Ffljn.— Turtorinae.— The Spotted or Speckled Dove, Turtur 
surantenMa, (Gmel. Jerd. 795), is the common dove which is 
abundant in this district and is found everywhere. It almost replaces 
the little brown dove. Its nest is found at all times. It lays glossy 
white eggs. The nests are thin, flat stick platforms so thin at the 
bottom that it is always a wonder that the eggs do not tumble 
through, and so flat that the eggs seem always in danger of being 
rolled over the sides. Cactus bmshes and low trees are the favourite 
sites for their nests. It is locally called kavada. 

The Common Ring Dove, Turtur risorius, (Lin. Jerd. 796), is 
found occasionally in large flocks on the low lands in winter, dis¬ 
appearing entirely at the approach of tlie hot weather and in all 
probability returning to the Deccan plains to breed. 

Fam.— CounmAE.— The Emerald Dove, Chalcopluis indica, (Lin 
Jerd. 798). It docs not like; thick forest and is rarely found away 
from the coast. 

On/cr-RASORES. 

The district is poorly supplied with gallinaceous birds. Sand 
grouse. Painted Francolins, and Grey Partridges are entirely wanting 
and Grey and Rain Quails are so scarce that they are hardly worth 
the trouble of beating for. The only game bird tlrat is at all avail¬ 
able, is the pretty little jungle bush quail or dwarf partridge, found 
on all the bushy hill sides that overhang the deep valleys and ravines 
intersecting the rugged country. Jungle fowl and spur fowl are 
rarely seen away from the Sahyadrian forests while Pea Fowl are 
though more widely distributed, nowhere plentiful. The following 
species are known to occur.— 

Fam.— Phasianidae.— The common peacock, Mor, Pavo cristatus, 
(Lin. Jerd. 803), is found sparingly throughout the district on the 
stiff slopes well clad with trees overhanging large tidal creeks. They 
may be seen about sunset on the banks where they come to feed. 
Inland they resort to large temple groves with luxuriant undergrowth, 
They breed during the rainy season and the males begin to assume 
their splendid trains in May. 

Sub-Fom.— Gallinae.— The Grey Jungle Fowl, Callus sonneraii, 
(Tern, Jerd. 813), popularly known as Ran-Kombada, is found in the 
Sahyadrian range. Its eggs are sometimes set under domestic hens 
but it is difficult to rear up the chicks in confinement. 

Fflin.— Tetbaonidae.— .Swb-Fflm.—Perdicinae.—The Jungle Bush 
Quail, or Dwarf Partridge, Perdicula asiatica, (Lath. Jerd, 826), is to 
some extent found on the hill sides. When first flushed, they rise 
together to the thickest cover from where it is difficult to dislodge 
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them. They call their companions incessantly, if separated, and CHAPTER 1. 
reunite quickly if possible. They feed on forest glades, hill paths, 
etc. They can (;aught on the dark-nights with the aid of torches, esources 

being completely dazed by the light, they fall an easy prey. BinD.s. 

Suh-Fam.—Con'mctNAE.—The Large Grey Quail, Coturnix com- Coturicime. 
munis, (Bonn. Jerd. 829), is very rare and may be found in the cold 
weather in the fields of tur iind other winter crops. 

Fam.— TiNAMiiiAE,— The Black Breasted Bustard Quail, Turnix 'fitutmidae. 
taigcor, (Sykes, (crd. 832), is found in tur crops on the banks of 
rivers. The abscncie of hind toes in this species distinguishes it from 
all other cjuails. The females of this species are larger and more 
boldly marked than tlie males. 

Tlie Button Quail, Turnix dussumieri, durva, (Tern. Jerd, 835), is 
widely distributed but is nowhere common or abundant. It is found 
in groves, thin brushwood and tilled land. It is almost always flushed 
singly, rarely in jrairs and never in broods. It is probably a per¬ 
manent resident. 

Ortfer-GRALLATORES. 

The numerous tidal creeks and backwaters, whose! soft mud banks Grallatores. 
harbour myriads of molluscs, crabs, aquatic insects, and other slimy 
but inviting mor.sels, itnd the rice fields, mangrove swamps, and salt 
marshes with v Inc h the coast portion of the district abounds attract 
a large and motley company of waders or shore birds. They are the 
only game birds worth the name. Tlie aquatic waders are more 
numerous than others. The golden plover and the pretty little ringed 
plover who divide their attentions equally between river sides and 
grassy plains arc rather common. Amongst longirostres, snipe, sand¬ 
pipers, and suiiews are numerous, while the godwits and stints are 
either rare or entirc^ly absent. Despite tlie humid climate and large 
area of swampy lands the tribe of latitores is rare. Amongst the culti- 
rosters only one sjnicies of stork occurs. The herons and egrets are 
numerously represciuted. 

Tfihc-PRESSIROSTRES. 

Fam.—Cm\SERLD\ —The Indian Coru-ser, Cursorius coromandelicus, Ctmeridae. 
(Gmcl, Jerd. 840), is found on the laterite plateau although it is very 
rare. 

Sub-Fam.— Ciiajiadfidae.— The Grey Plover, Squatarola Helvetica, Charadridae. 
(Cmel. Jerd. 844), though rare can be found in the winter near the 
coast or on the bmiks of tidal creeks. 

The Golden Ploveir, Charadrius fulvus, (Gmel. Jerd. 845), is seen 
in small flocks on tins muddy banks of tidal rivers. They resort to rice 
fields during the- high tide, returning to the banks with tlie receding 
tide. They ari cojistantly seen in their handsome nuptial plumage 
late in May. 

The Large Sand Floi.er, Aggialitis geoffroyi, (Wagler, Jerd. 846), is 
also found on tl.c coast. The lesser sand plover is found abundantly 
on the sea shore arid tidal creeks only in large flocks. It is exceed¬ 
ingly confiding by nature. 
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CHAPTER 1. The Indian or Small Ringed Plover, Aegiifliiw ouroritcus, (Gmel 
Terd. 849), frequents river banks and rice fields. Its neat and 
■ ‘eonspicuous black and white collar distinguishes it from other species. 
It is also found on drier land. 

Swb-Fflm.~VANELLii\AE.— The red wattled lapwing, Lohivanellus 
indicus, (Bodd. Jerd. 855), popularly called titvi, is plentiful near the 
rivers, streams and rice fields. It is a permanent resident, laying 
typical eggs. 

Sub-Fflm.— Esacinae.— The Indian Stone Plover, Cedicnernus acolu- 
pax, (S. G. Gm. Jerd. 859), is sparmgly found on the lateritc plateau 
under cover of the thin stunted bushes or coarse grass. 

Hoematepodidae. Jmjn.—HoEMATEPODmAE.—The Oyster Catcher or Sea Pie, Hoema- 

topus ostralegus, (Lin. Jerd. 862), is a winter visitant to the coast and 
large tidal creeks in small flocks. It feeds on the mud banks, picking 
up shell fish, frequently standing in the water up to its knees, probing 
with its long bill in the mud. 

Tribe-LONGIROSTERS. 

Totaninae . S'uh-Fam.— Totaninae.— The Spotted Sandpipei', Rhyacophila 

gUireola, (Lin. Jerd. 891), is occasionally found in winter by the 
edges of reedy ponds and in flooded rice fields. 

The Green Sandpiper-, Totuimis ochropus, (Lin. Jerd. 892), is more 
plentiful in the district than the last, but is nowhere abundant. It 
frequents river banks, marshes and rice fields. It is usually solitary. 

Of the Common Sandpiper, Tringoides htjpoleucus, (Lin. Jerd, 
893), the little snippet is one of the most common and widely distri¬ 
buted birds. In the cold weather, throughout the length and breadth 
of the district, on the sandy beacli, on rocks jutting into the sea, in 
the tidal estuaries, on sand and mud banks, in mangrove swamps 
and salt marshes, in rice fields and on margins of ponds, by mountain 
streams and rivulets, this industrious little bird is found, while the 
spotted and green sand-piper are less common. These birds come 
early in winter and stay till the beginning of May. The local name 
for all the sandpipers is Timlo. 

The Greenshanks, Totanus gloUis, (Lin. ferd. 894), and the Red¬ 
shanks, Totanus Calidris, (L. Jerd. 897), are plentiful during the cold 
s(!;ison on all the rivers and tidal creeks. 

rnbe-LATITORES. 

Farridae. Fum.— Pakridae.— The Pheasant-tailed Jacana, Ihjdruphasianm 

ohlrurgus, (Scop. Jerd. 901), visits in winter in small flocks all over 
the district in large ponds grown with weeds. They are shy and 
restless, always on the alert and circling round the pond before again 
alighting. They leave in the hot weather. 

Ralliade. Fam.— Ralliade,— Sulr-Fum.— GjVllinulinae.— The Bald or Comi-pon 

Coot. Pankombadi, Fulica aim, (Lin. Jerd. 903), was said to have 
been plentiful in the past, but it seems to have forsaken its old 
haunts and as in the case of ducks has also decreased. 


Bihds. 

VancUirtae. 

Esacinae. 
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The Water lieu, CalUnula Chloropiis, (Liu. Jerd. ')03). It may be CHAPTER 1. 
found in almost any little frequented reedy pond, 'hhese birds , 1 “^ . 

great skulkers, and are flushed with difficulty. Their local name is 
Gojea. 

The Wliite Bi'eastisd Water Hen, Erythra phoenkura, (Pennant 
Jerd. 907), is distributed sparingly throughout the distriet, but found 
nearer the coast than inland, it makes its liabitation in mangrove 
swamps and buslies by the banks of tidal erccks. It breeds during 
the rainy season in hedges and thickets far from water. 

S«b-Fflm.—RAi;t.iN.\E.--The Pigmy Rail or Bailon’s Crake, Zapornis Rallinae. 
pygmaea (Naw/n) or Porzana BaiUoni (Vieill. J;3rd. 910), seems 
common throughinit the distriet. It is found by the edges of rcc'dy 
ponds, in mangrove swamps and in flooded rice fields. 

Trihe-CULTIROSTRES. 


Fflm.—CicoKLi)AE.--The White-necked Stork, kanclesar or kaner. Ciconidae. 
Disstim episcopa, (Rood. Jerd. 920), is sparingly seen in many parts 
of the district. It is sometimes seen by the banks of the rivers and 
sometimes inland far from water. It is rarer in the neighbourhood 
of the coast than inland. 

Fani.—ARDEii)n:.-The Common or Blue Heron, Arden CAnerea, Ardddve. 
(Lin. Jerd. 923), is found during the cold season on large tidal rivers. 

It feeds on the mud banks and in mangrove swamps as a rule, unlike 
the next species, with no atterript at concealment. The local name for 
this and the purple lieron is clok or to be more exact dhok. 

The Purple Heron, Ardea Purpurea, (Lin. Jerd. 924), is also found 
during the cold months, but is not so plentiful. It keep.'; more to 
the thick cover of high reeds that fringe the course of the tidal 
rivers. 


The Smaller ^Vhite Heron or Egret, Herodias torra, (Buch. Ham. 
Jerd. 925), as distinguished from the white heron of Europe, Ardea 
(dha, (Lin.), is ;.ihundant on all the big rivers of the district, from 
October to Ma\ . Sliortly after their bills have turned from yedlow 
to black and tl <*>■ liave assumed their splendid dorsal trains, they 
disappear to breed. Towards sunset they gather in vast numbers to 
wend their way to clumps of mangrove trees, whicli form common 
roosting places for them. The local name for all the wliite egrets, 
large and small is bali. 

The Little Egret, Ilerodias garzetta, (Lin. Jerd. 927), is still more 
plentiful than tliii last, throughout the cold and hot weather, dis¬ 
appears at the fiist Imrst of the rainy season. Its habits arc in every 
way similar to tliose of the last. The familiar little egret strays 
further inland and during daytime is found by every rustic stream 
and water course. It has a crest of two elongated white- 
feathers and marked breast plumes, both of which are wanting in 
the preceding jpcjcies. The train also lasts longer than in other 
members of the family. 

Vf 4174--,’i 
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Tlie Ashy Egret, Demiegretta gularis, (Bose. Jerd. 928), is found 
.sparingly on the large creeks during the fair season, and usually in 
'company with the white egrets, whom it resembles in its habits, 
being lonely by day and gregarious by night. 


The Cattle Egret, Buhiilcus coromandiis, (Bodd. Jerd. 929) 
though less plentiful than the little egret, is spread throughout the 
district. It roosts in company with the other members of its family, 
but keeps in flocks during the day time and is never alone. Its 
habits of following cattle wherever grazing is well known, but like 
other egrets, it feeds also on fish and tadpoles. Rice fields are its 
favourite feeding grounds. During the rainy season this bird dis¬ 
appears from the district presumably to breed elsewhere. If 
wounded or caught alive it is very easily tamed and is an amusing 
pet, being especially active, after lamps are lighted, in gobbling up 
the innumerable insects attracted by the lights. These birds would 
appear to have a horror of thunder and lighting. 


The Indian Pond Heron, bagla or koko, Ardeola grayii, (Sykes. 
Jerd. 930), is very abundant throughout the district in swamps and 
rice fields, ponds and rivers. Its habits are well known. It dons 
its full breeding plumage, long white crest and dark maroon train 
about the end of May, and is almost completely transformed by the 
process. 

The Little Green Bittern, Butorkles juvanica, (Horsf. Jerd. 931), 
found throughout the district on all the creeks and rivers, is 
especially plentiful in the mangrove swamps. It is a permanent 
resident and breeds in April and May. Tlie nests are small flat 
stick platforms placed in trees or bushes overhanging water, and 
are well hid from view. The eggs are of a pure pale sea green, 
or eati-cJe Nil colour. This species is chiefly nocturnal in its habits, 
seldom coming out of its thick cover before sunset. The villagers 
call this bird Khajan Kombada or swamp hen. 


The Night-heron, Nycticorax griseus, (Lin. Jerd. 937), is obtained 
rarely and owing to its nocturnal habits, is difficult to find. 


Ibisinae . Suh-Ffljn.— Ibisinae.— The White Ibis melanocephala, (Lath. 

Jerd. 941), is found in small parties during the cold season feeding 
on the mud hanks of the large tidal rivers, it is gregarious by day 
and roosts by night with the herons, egrets, etc. This species as 
well as the curlew and whimbrel, is called kuri by the villagers. 

Order-NATATORES. 

Natatores. The first great tribe of this order, the Lamellirostres, comprising 

flamingoes, geese, and duck is very poorly represented both in species 
and individuals. Of true geese there are none. The spur-winged 
black-backed goose, the ruddy shieldrake or Brahmani duck, the 
sole members of the family of Anseridac who are the whistling teal 
and the little goslet or cotton teal and flamingoe.s are found rarely. 
Six species of true ducks and two of diving ducks or pochards have 
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been recorded ; bn!: t;-!: these, only two, the wigeon and the common CHAP’l’KR ]. 

teal, are at all iriure common. Oi' the inareidae or A'lereansers^, ^ 

, , 11 °. . V 1 JNatural Hesources. 

representatives ocmir. hew ducks, are tound at any great distance 

from the coast, blert' and tliere an old disused pond attracts a small Bnos. 

party of gadwalls, teals or pochards. Of the Mergitores, the little 

grobe or dabchitk is the sole representative. The next ti’ibe, the 

Vagatores, contribut(3.s four kinds of gulls and five of terns; the other 

family of this tribe, the Procellaiidae, consisting of albatrosses and 

petrels, being uni«:pi<!sented. Lastly, the large tribe of Piscatores 

has but two reprcsLuitatives, the little cormorant and the snake bird. 

Tribe-LAMELLIROSTRES. 

Pam.—PHOENic;o:i']F,niDAE.~The Flamingo, Phoenicopeterus anti- PhoenicopterUlae. 
quorum (Pallas ]erd. 944), visits in small numbers, the large tidal 
backwater to tin; north of Ratnagiri fort during the cold weather. 

Fflin.— Anseridae -.Sn/i-Fnm.— Nettapodinae.— The Whitebodied Anseridae. 

Goose Teal or Cotton Teal, Nettapus coromandelianus, (Gmel. Jerd. 

951), a cold w('atlier visitant is comparatively scarce. It is often 
alone and does not ajrpear to be a permanent resident. 

Snfe-Fani.—TAnonNiNAB.—The Whistling Teal, Dendrocygna fava~ Tadorninae. 
nika, (Horsf. jerd 952), is very rare in this district. 

Fam.— ANATii)\E -S'uh-Fom.— Anatinae.— The Shoveller, Spatula Anattdae, 
Clypeata, (Lin. Jerd. 957), is also a rare species in this distinct. 

The Gadwall, Chaidelasmus sireperus, (Lin. Jerd. 961), is found 
in small parties here and there throughout the district during the 
cold weather, in i (.'cdy ponds and in larger rivers, but is by no means 
abundant. It makes an e.xcellent eating. 

The Wigeon, Maraca penelope, (Lin. Jerd. 963), is the only species 
of duck at all abundant in the district; but it is very locally dis¬ 
tributed. These Irird.s are late in coming, but fatten very rapidly 
and are excelle:[il: birds for the table. They feed by day in the 
swamps and lagorjiis,, and generally about sunset gather on the 
open water. 

The Common Teal, Querquedula crecca, (Lin. Jerd. 964), comes 
early in the cold weather in small flocks and though nowhere very 
plentiful, is widrl.y distributed throughout the district, frequenting 
alike open rivers, reedy ponds and flooded rice fields. 

The BluewingC'd or Garganey Teal, Querquedula Circia, (Lin. 

Jerd. 965), whieli i.s more rare, prefers lonely ponds. 

Siih-Fnm —Fur.icuLiNAE.—The White-eyed Duck, Fuligula nyroca FuliguUme. 
(Guld. Jerd, 969) is a rare bird in the district. The golden eyed or 
tufted duck, Fuligula oristata, (L. Jerd. 971), has also been found 
in this district. The local vernacular name for all the species of 
Anatidae is adln or Badak. 


Vi 4174—5a 
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'irifoe-^MERGirORKS. 


Natural Resources, _Podicipidae.— The little Grebe or Dabcliick, Podiceps minor 

(Lin. Jerd. 975), is found throughout the district, in pools and 
reservoirs, wherever there are rushes and floating aquatic weeds to 
aftord cover. It is probably a cold weather visitant only. The local 
name for this and indeed all other diving birds is pan-bud. 


Biuds. 


Fodicipidae. 


Laridae. 


Sterninae, 


Graculidae. 


Trihe-VAGATORES. 

Turn.—LARrDAE.—St(h-Fa?/i.— LarinAE.— The Slaty Herring Gull, 
Lams uffinis, (Jerd, 978, ter.), sparingly occurs on the coast. 


The Great Blackheaded Gull, Lams inchthyactus, is,(Pallas, Jerd. 
979), reported to be seen on the coast in the past but is now rare. 

The Brownheaded Gull, .Lams bmnneicephalus, (Jerd, 980), is 
abundant throughout the cold season on the coast and main tidal 
estuaries, and for some miles up the larger rwers. It associates in 
large flocks. In winter the brown plumage of the head and neck 
is replaced almost entirely by white. 

The Laughing Gull, Lams ridibimdus, (Lin, Jerd. 981), appears 
to be much rare than the preceding species. The vernacular name 
for all the gulls is Kira. 

Suh-FAm.— Sterninae. -The Giillbilled Tern, Sterna anglica, (Mont. 
Jerd. 983), is found for the greater part of the year, on all the tidal 
rivers, both near the coast and far inland, either alone or in small 
parties. 

The Whitechccked Tern, Sterna Albigena, (Licht. Jerd. 986), 
arrives on the Ratnagiri coast in considerable numbers towards the 
end of September. 

The Little Tern, sterna satmdersi, (Hume, Jerd. 988), also visits 
the coast and tidal rivers in the cold weatlun- arriving with the last 
species in September. 

The Large Sea Tern, Sterna hergii, (Lichst. Jerd. 989), has not 
been found of late. 

The Smaller Sea Tern, Sterna media, (Horsf. Jerd. 990, Jerd. 984) 
in all probability occurs in this district. The ra-rnacular word for 
terns is Kira, the same as for gull. 

Tribe-PISCATORES, 

Fr/m.— Gracuitdae.— Suh-Zmnt.— Gracueinae,— -The little Cormorant 
or Shag, Phalaeracorax pygaetis, (Pall. Jerd. 1007), is exceedingly 
common throughout the district on all the larger rivers. It appears 
on the approach of the rainy season to leave the district and go clsc- 
wh.ere to breed. By day it is sometimes alone and sometimes in 
small parties. These industrious fishers travel many miles up the 
rivers in search of choice hunting grounds, returning to a common 
roost at night. Standing on the banks of any of the large river,s 
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about sundown, oiui may see thousands wending their way to ihcir CHAPTER 1. 
chosen roost, skimniinii; over the surface of the water in a continuous., ^ ~ 

succession of small parties. They are called by the villagers pan- 
kavala or water-crows. Birds, 

Suh-Ff/m,—Pnfn !'. Ai;.-Thc Indian Snake Bird or Anhinga, Water-crows. 
Pan-huclu, Plotim nidanogasier (Gmel. Jerd. 1008), is also plentiful Pkttinac. 
throughout the (li.slrict, frequenting alike large and small rivers. It 
is probably a pininancint resident, but its nests have not been dis- 
covered. Like the hiiron and cormorant, it is usually solitary by day 
and gregarious at night. 

Fish.— Ratnagii i district is one of the most important maritime Fish. 
districts of the Slnte with the coastal belt extending to about 200 miles Introduction, 
from Boria in tla nortli to Reddi in the south. Fishing industry in 
the district is rniiinly dependent upon the exploitation of marine 
resources. 

The district is considered under-developed in practically every 
field and fisheries is no exception to it. Tlie area though rich in fishes 
has rcinaiiicd under-exploited mainly because of the age-old method 
of fishing by sail i.'i‘ails. In addition to this, the state of under-deve¬ 
lopment is due 111 lack of facilities in communication, transport and 
preservation, llliUr.ic)’ prccaiJing amongst the fishermen of the 
district is also otic o( the handicaps in the general development of 
fisheries. 

The ichtyologica! l uuna of Ratnagivi is very rich comprising a good Fish, 
number of varieties 'tire estimated yearly fish catch of the district 
is 20,000 tons. Besides this, shell fisheries are also exploited in 
a number of creeks, backwaters and estuaries along the coast, 

Fishing gear ot Batnagiri district can be grouped under the Fishing 
following five main lutads Gear. 

(A) Ciill nets; (li) Long lines; (C) Seine nets; (D) Bag nets; 
and (E) Cast nets. 

Gill nets ; WiiL'ri /iet,—This is a surface drift net used all along the 
coast. This net ninsists of 20-25 pieces. Each piece varies from 
140'x240' in length and 15' in breadth. Mesh size is 3" to 4" 

(Stretched). I'lu' ict.s are made out of hemp and cotton twine, 
varying from 0-15 plies of 18 to 20 counts. The fishermen are gradu¬ 
ally changing over to n)lon gill nets made out of 210 to 250 Danier 
yarn of 9-12 plies 'fla^ approximate cost of each piece is estimated 
at between B.s. 25 to Bs. 40 for hemp and cotton twine and between 
Rs. 80 to R;;. f40 I or nylon. The net is used for catching pomfrets, 
tuna, silver bar, .si'i"r fish, etc. These nets are used from September 
to December and l Oe in summer during April and May. 

Pas or Snranoa Ja! -This is also a type of surface drift net and 
as the name indicate.;, is exclusively used for catching pomfrets. 

The net consists of 20-40 pieces, each piece measuring 240’ in length 
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and 15' in breadth with mesh size of 5" to 6". The material used 
in the construction of the gear is similar to that used for Wavri nets 
described above. 


Fish. 

Ghol net.—As the name suggests, the net is used mainly to catch 
Ghol fish. The net consists of 12 to 16 pieces, each piece measuring 
120’ in length and 10' in breadth with mesh size of 6". 


Budi net.—This is a bottom set gill net made of hemp twine of 
24 plies. As the net is used for catching big fishes like Sharks, Skates, 
Rays, etc., the mesh size is 8" to 9". Each unit consists of 7 to 
10 pieces, each piece measuring 100' in length and 12' in breadth. 


Long lines.—In this type of fishing Mustad hooks Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 
6, 7, 8, 9 are most commonly used. Length of each line varies 
from 500' to 1,200' and about 100 hooks are suspended from one line. 
Seven to twelve such lines are used at a time. Hooks are baiti^d 
with pieces of catfish, ribbon fish and squids depending upon the 
size of hooks to be used. It may be stated that this method of 
fishing has practically replaced fishing by bottom set gill nets, which 
are rather expensive compared with long lines. Main varieties of 
fish caught by long lines fishing are catfishes, port hole fishes and 
sharks, 

Seine Nets; Rampan net {Shore seine).—The net consists of three 


pieces known 
ments are as 

as (i) Karel, (ii 
follows 

) Modan, and (iii) Ghol; their measure- 

Piece. 

Length. 

Height, Mesh. 

Karel 

24' 

18' to 27' IT 

Modan 

21' 

28' to 30' 1" 

Ghol 

18' 

31' to 33' %" to T 


In Rampan net of 100 pieces, Karel part consists of 60 pieces; 
Modan consists of 22 pieces and Ghol consists of 18 pieces. Ram¬ 
pan nets which are used at Malvan and Devbag consist of 200 to 300 
pieces of the abovementioned components. Approximately 30 to 40 
persons are recpiired for dragging the net. Material used for making 
the gear is hemp and cotton twine. The net is used for catching 
shoal fishes like mackerel and sardines. 


Dhangad /«!.—This is another type of seine not consisting ol 
7 to 8 pieces, each piece measuring 100’ in length and 12' in breadth 
having a mesh size of 7" to 8". The net is constructed of hemp 
twine and is used for catching Karel and surmai. 

Jot net.—The method of operation of this net is very similar to thal 
of ‘purse-seine’. The net is 60' in length and approximately 9' ir 
breadth. The mesh size varies from to Hi" and is prepared oui 
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of hemp twine, Tlie net is exclusively used at Malvan, an important CHAPTER 1 . 
fishing centre, s.juth of Ratnagiri. The fishes caught are jew fish pj^ysicaTFeaiures. 
and catfish. 

Bag Nets.—-'^I’his is a funnel shaped net and consists of five 
distinct portions, viz., (1) Alhor; (2) Chirate; (3) Katra; 

(4) Mapla and (5) Kfiola. The mesh size diminishes from 9" to 
'a" from Mhor to KJiola. The length of the net varies from 80' to 
120' and is fixed with the help of nus (barrels). Dol is used only 
from Bankot to Dabliol because of a fairly strong current prevailing 
in tile area. I’ishes caught in the net are jew fish, ribbon fish, 
vnandeli, Bomlia)' ducks and Prawns. 

Bokshi.—Thh is a miniature dol net operated in the creeks. 

Cast Net.—7k;,7.-The net is prepared from cotton twine and has 
a circumference of 12.o' and a radius of 12' to 18'. Mesh size varies 
from 1/8" to 1' . Fishes caught in the net are sardines, mackerels 
and prawns. 

Fishing season cotnmcnces from September and lasts till the end Fishing Season, 
of May. There is [Tactically no fishing in the monsoon except in 
the creeks. Sharks, skates, rays, mackerels, sardines, turn, surmai 
pomfret, kart I, dagol and catfish form the main varieties of the 
district. 

(1) Sharks, skates and rays.—They are caught throughout the 
fishing season wiih the help of long-lines and bottom-set gill-nets. 

(2) Mackerel uid sardine.—They are caught in the Rampan-nets 
from Nov<;mbrr lo li'ebruary. 

(3) Tuna and Surmai—They are caught in the surface drift-nets 
from Septmnbcr to December. 

(4) Pomfrets.-They are caught in surface as well as bottom-set 
gill-nets from Scjitcmber to December and April-May. 

(5) Silver bar or Kaiii.—These are mostly caught in bottom-set 
gill-nets from J.miiary to May. 

(6) Dagol and catfishes.—These are mostly caught by long-lines 
throughout the fishing season. 

The total population of fishermen in the district is estimated at Fishermen. 
70,000, out of which about 14,000 are active fishermen. The 
fishermen are sixittcred in 118 fishing villages along the coast. The 
fishermen belong to the Bhoi, KoU, Kharvi, Cahit, Muslim and 
Christian communities. 

With a vie'a' to provide educational facilities to fishermen’s 
children, the Fisliciies department has established fisheries schools 
at Ratnagiri, Sakrinata, Mithbao and Tarkarli. 
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CHAPTER 1. Facilities for preservation such as cold storage are lacking in the 
Ph 'sica? Features However, the Department of Fisheries has provided 

^ preservation facilities by establishing 21 fish curing yards along the 

. j, . coast where fish are cured with salt under the supervision of depart- 
isno a o cate staff. At present curing of fish by salt is the only effective 

method in the district, by which supplies of fish availal.fie during the 
season at coastal places can be made available throughout the 
year. Approximately 5,000 tons of fish are cured annually. 

Besides meeting the local demand for the market places at 
CJliiplun, Sangarneshwar, Lanjc, Kankavli, Phonda and Sawantwadi, 
Ratnagiri fish is also transported outside the district to Mahad, Miraj, 
Kolhapur, Karad, Satara, Belgaum, etc. About 1,731 tons 
(50,000 maunds) of fish arc usually transported in the aforesaid 
manner. 

Wet salted fish is despatched in considerable quantities to the 
Madras State for consumption or for subsequent export to Ceylon 
and elsewhere. 

Dry unsalted fish, which is the cheapest, is consumed by the 
poorest class in the interior. Dabhol, Bankot and Vijayadurg are 
very large centres for the collection of dry fish. The fish is sent 
to the interior markets in the district and to the inarkets in the 
neighbouring districts like Kolaba and Kolhapur. 

Co-operative There are twelve fishciTiien's co-operative societies in the district. 

Societies. The co-operative movement in the district, however, ha,s not been 
able to make desired progress because most of the societies do not 
possess the necessary funds to carry out the development pro¬ 
gramme. The schemes under Konkou Vikas, however, are likely to 
give necessary impetus to the co-operative societies. 

Konkiin Vikas Under Konkan Vikas Programme the Fisheries Department will 
Programme. he undertaking exploratory fishing by modern type of fishing craft 
and gear, establishment of icc and cold storage, provision of 
transport facilities and supply of fishery requisites at subsidised 
rates. The monetary costs involved in Konkan Vikas schemes for 
Ratnagiri district is estimated at Rs. 12-5 lakhs. 

Research. The commercial development of fisheries postulates scientific 

investigation of fishery jrroblems such as life histories of important 
food fishes available in the locality, their spawning grounds, 
feeding habits, seasonal migrations brought about by such factors 
as changes in the planktonic food, chemical nature of water and 
the population studies of different groups of fish, etc. With this 
object in view the Fisheries Department has established the Marine 
Biological Research Station, at R.atnagiri, where research on various 
aspects of fisheries has been taken up. 
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The folio .vine is a list" of fishes found in the Ratnagiri 

District. 

Si;;icntilic Niiiiic. Vernacular 

Name. 

Chm : ELASMORRANCHII. 

Suh-clas&: .Selachu. 


CHAPTER 1. 

Physical Features. 
Fish. 

Common Species 
found. 


Order : LAMNIFORMES. 


Faniiltj : Orectolobulae. 

diilonn/liiiiin niilicuni (Gmelin.) 

=: Day ; OhUcisctjllium indicum 
Chitoscijlliiiii’ s/uewn (Mull. & Hml.) 

Family : Carcharinidae. 

Culc'ocenhi aieicri (Le Sueur.) 

” Day ; Guleacerdo iigrintis 

Scoliodoii !<(iri'akowah (Cuvier) 

Day : C>(ii c1utrias laticaudvs 

Eui'.imia mti'jito-ptera (Quoy and Gaimard) 
Day ; Co.rcltaiidfi melanoptcnis 

Eulamia hnihaiiis (Muller and Henle) 

= Day ; Caidiarias limbatus 

Family : Sphyrnidae. 

Sphynia Idi.cliii (Cuvier) 

~ Day ; 'Aygaena hlochii 
Sphyrna ludcn (Valenciennes) 

= Day : 'Aygaena hides 
Sphyrna xygaena (Linnaeus) 

= Day ; 'Zipj/iana malleus 

Order-, RAJIFORMES. 

Family : Rhinobatidae, 

Rhynchohahj, djiddensis (Forskal) 

— Day Rhynchohatus djiddensis 

RhUiobah,-- pranulalus (Cuvier) 

Day (. Vdnohatus granidatus 

Family : Frist idac. 

Prist is vuipidniiis (Latham) 

—7 Da}' : Prisiis cuspidaliis 


Simera. 

Sunera. 

Waghbeer, 
.. Sonmushi, 

.. Baida. 

., Mushi. 

.. Kanmushi. 

, . Kanmushi. 
.. Kanmushi. 


Lanj. 

Ranja. 

Nali. 


” TIic list Il ls liiTii prepared by Curator, Marino Biological Bescarcli Station, 

n Fnn (’'ni 
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Scientific Name 


Physical Features. 
Fish. 

Common Species 
found. 


Family : Trygonidae. 

Gymnura poesilura (Shaw) 

= Day : Pteroplatea micrura 

Pastinachus sephen (Forskal) 

:= Day : Trygon sephen 

Amphotistius zugei (Muller and Henle) 

= Day : Trygon bleekeri 

Himantura uarruik (Forskal) 


Family : Myliobatidae. 


Vernacular 

Name 


.. Pakat. 

.. Pakat. 

.. Pakat. 

.. Wagliya Pak 


Aetobatus narinari (Euphrasen) 

~ Day : Actobatis narinari 

Aetomylaeus nichofii (Bloeh & Schneider) 

= Day : Myliobatis neiuhofii 
Aetomylaeus maculatus (Gray) 

= Day : Myliobatis maeulata 

Family : Mobulidae. 

Mobula diabolus (Shaw) 

= Day : Dicerobatis eregodoo 

Order : TORPEDINIFORMES, 

Family : Torpedinklae, 

Narke dipterygia (Bloch and Schneider) B 
~ Day : Astrape dipterygia 

Class: TELEOSOTOMI. 


Bulad. 

Bolad. 

Waghali. 


Bolad, 


Bijali. 


Sub-class ; AcriNOPTERYGn. 
Order : CLUPEIFORMES. 


Family : Elopidae. 

Flops machnata (Forskal) .. .... 

= Day : Flops sauriis 

Megalops cyprinoides (Broussonet) .. Chirai. 

= Day ; Megalops cyprinoides 

Family : Clupeidae. 


Kowala coval (Cuvier) .. Bhiljce. 

= Day : Clupes lile 

Tenualosa sinensis (Linnaeus) .. .. Bhing. 

= Day : Clupea toll 

Tenualosa ilisha (Hamilton Buchanan) .. Palla. 

— Day : Clupea Ilisha 
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.Scientific Name. 

Vernacular 

CHAPTER 1. 


Name. 

Physical Features. 

Sardinella hjiniueps (Valenciennes) .. 

.. Tarli, Maid. 

Fish. 

r= Day : Chipea longiceps 


Common Species 

Sardinella fiiubriata (Valenciennes) .. 

=; Day : Oliipca fimbriata 

.. Pedwa. 

found. 

Sardinella lUnji (Regan.) 

Day : Chipca dayt 

. 


Sardinella .mulensis (Day) 

= Day : Clupca sindensis 

. 


Euplalygaxlcr indica (Svvainson) 

= Day ; Vellona indica 

.. Gubar. 


Opisthopteriui tardoore (Cuvier) 

= Day ; Opistlioptenis lartoor 

Family : Dussumieridae. 

. , Paturda. 


Dtissnmieiia aciUa (Valenciennes) 

— Day : rjiifiSHinieria acuta 

Toak. 


Dussumicria lumelti (Bleeker) 

Day : f.hii!.!iimieria hasselti 

Family : Engraulidae. 

Took. 


Coilia diissmicri (Cuvier and Valenciennes) 

= Day ; Coilia dussumieri 

. . Mandeli. 


Thrissocles rnalaharica (Bloch) 

= Day ; Engraulis malabaricus 

.. Kali. 


Thrissocles rmjstnx (Bloch and Schneider) 

= Day ; Engraulis mystax 

. . Dandetar. 


Thrissocles sctirostris (Broussonet) 

= Day : Engraulis sctirostris. 

., Dandetar. 


Thrissocles dussmieri (Valenciennes) .. 

= Day : Engraulis dussmieri 

,, Kati. 


Thrissocles jnirava (Hamilton) 

= Day : Engraulis purava 

Kami. 


AnchorJclla tii (Bleeker) 

= Day : Engraulis tri 

Family : Chirocentridae. 

.. Dindas. 


Chiroceiilrus dorab (Forskal) 

.. Karli. 



= Day : ('hiroceninis domh 

Order ; SCOPELIFORMES. 

Famihj : Synodontidae. 

TracJiinoc('j)hidiiS' mijops (Bloc-h and Schneider). Chor-Bondjil 

- Day : y'trurus mypns 
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MAIIAKASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 


CHAPTER 1. 

Physical Features. 
Fish. 

Common Species 
found. 


Scientific . Name. 


Saurkla tumhli (Bloch) 

= Day ; Saurkla turnbli 

Harpodon nehcreiis (Hamilton and Buchanan). 
= Day : Harpodon neheretts 

Order : CYPRINIFORMES. 

Sub-order: Siluroidei. 

Famihj : Plolosidae. 

Plotosus anguillaris (Bloch) 

Day : Plotosus arah 

Plotosus canius (Hamilton and Buchanan) 

= Day : Plotosus canius 

Familtj : Tachysuridae. 

Osteoi’enciosus militaris (Linnaeus) 

= Day ; Osteogeniosus militaris. 

Tachysurus sumatranus (Bennett) 

Diiy : Arius sumatranus 

Tachysurus caelatus (Valenciennes) .. 

= Day : Arius caelatus 

Tachysurus nenga (Hamilton) 

=: Day : Arius nenga 

Netuma thalassimis (Ruppell) 

— Day : Arius thalassimis 

Netma seratus (Day) 
r= Day ; Anus serrafus 

Ariodes dussumieri (Valenciennes) 

Day ; Arius dussumieri 

Pseudaritts lella (Day) 

= Day ; Arius jella 

Hexanematichthys sona (Hamilton) 

= Day ; Arius sogot 


Order : ANGUILLTFORMES 

Famihj : Muracnidae. 

Cyinnolhorax pscudothyrsoidca (Rlceker) 
IDav : Murnena pscudothyrsoidca 


Vernacular 

Name. 

Chor-BombiL 

Bombil. 

Nar Shingali. 
Nar Shingali. 

Shingalc. 

Shingala. 

Shingala. 

Shingala. 

Shingala. 

Shingala. 

Shingala. 

Shingala. 

Shingala. 

Kills. 
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CHAPTEH 1. 


S'ficiitific Niirac. Vuniaculat 

Name. 

Physical Features. 

Family : Muraenesocidae. Fish. 

Muracnosox talabonokles (Bleekcr) .. Warn. *found^” 

= Day ; Muxaenosox talahonoides 

Family : Congridae. 

\riosoma (n}a;.\o (Scblegal) .. . 

--- Day : Ci/Ugromurai'tis anago 

Ui'ocongei !(‘'ijtunis (Richardson) .. . 

^ Day ; ( b'vconger lepturus 

Family : Ophichthyidae. 

Ophichthys boro (Hamilton and Buchanan) .. Mtinderi. 

= Day : (yphichthtjs boro 

Order ; BELONIFORMES. 

Family ; Belonidae. 

Thalassostv’ts appendiculatm (Klunzinger) . 

Tylosurus si roniylurus (Van Hassclt) .. Tali. 

r~ Day ; Bolone sfrongyhints 
Tylosurus choiurn (Forskal) .. .. Tali. 

Day ; hdone chorarn 

Family : Uemirhamphidae. 

Hyporhamplins xanthoptcrus (Valenciennes) .. Swnh. 

■— Day ; ib’hvirhamphus xanthapterus 
Hyporchmpht.s guimurdi (Valenciennes) , . Swiib. 

^ Day : Humlrhamphus limbatus 

Hemirhampiirs cantori (Bleeker) .. .. Sumb. 

-- Day : thnnirhamphus cantori 

Hemirhampbiis Iciicoplerus (Cuvier and Valen¬ 
ciennes). .. .. Sumb. 

Day : Ihonirhnmphus leucopterus 

Family : Exocoetidae. 

Cypsehiriis poccilopterus (Cuvier and Valen¬ 
ciennes ). .. .. Pakharti. 

r-: Day ; FxococHis poecilopterus 

Order : GADIFORMES. 

Family : Gadidae. 

A^thenurus air'"pinnis {TickeW) .. .. .... 

— Day ; Ihi gmaceros atripinnis 
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MAHAKASIITBA state GA’/ETTEEB 


CHAPTKK 1 . 

Natural Besources. 
Fish, 


Sficntific Niiuie. 

Order ; SYGNATHIEORMES. 
Sub-order : Aulostomoidei. 


Family : Fistularklae. 

Fistularia villosa (Klunzinger) 

= Day ; Fistularia serrata. 


Vernacular 

Name, 


Sub-oider: Syngnatiioidei. 

Family : Syngnathidae. 

Hippocampus trimaculatus (Leach) .. .. Ghoda Masa 

— Day ; Hippocampus trimaculatus. 

Hippocampus kuda (Bleeker) .. .. Ghoda Masa 

— Day ; Hippocampus guttulatus 

Syngnathus intermedins (Kaup) .. . 

=; Day ; Syngnathus intermedins 

Order CYPRINODONTIFORMES. 

Family : Cyprinodontidae. 

Panchax lineatus dayi (Stcindaclmer) .. .. Piku 

= Day : Haplochilus Uneatus 

Order: BERYCIFORMES. 

Family : Holoccntridae. 

Holoccntrus ruhrum (ForskaD . 

= Day : Holocentrum ruhrum 

Order: MUGILIEORMES. 

Family : Sphyraenidae. 

Sphyraena jello (Cuvier) .. .. Badvi. 

= Day ; Sphyraena jello 

Family : Mugilidae. 

Mtigil kelaartii (Gunther) .. .. Boi. 

— Day : Mugil kelaartii 

Liza waigiensis (Quoy and Gaimard) .. Boi. 

= Day : Mugil waigiensis 

Mugil carinatus (Cuvier tmd Valenciennes) .. Boi. 

= Day : Mugil carinatus 

Mugil cunnesius (Cuvier and Valenciennes) .. Boi. 

= Day ; Mugil cunnesius 

Mugil cephalus (Linnaeus) .. .. Boi. 

=;Day : Mugil oeur. 

Mugil speigleri (Bleeker) .. Boi. 

= Day : Mugil speigleri 
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Scientific Name, Vernacular 

Name. 

Family : Atherinidac. 

AUanetia forshali (Ruppell) .. . 

-- Day ; Aiherina forskalii 


Order : POLUNEMIFORMES. 

Family : Polynemidae. 

Polynemus heptadactylus (Cuvier) 

= Day : Polynemus Jwptculactylus 

Polynemus sexiarius (Bloch) 
r=Day : Polynemus sextarius 

Polynemus pleheius (Broussonet) 

= Day : Polynemus pleheius 

Eleutheronema tetradactylum (Shaw) 

= Day : Polynemus telradactylus 

Order : PERCIFORMES. 

Sub-order : Pebcoidei. 

Family : Latidae. 

hates calcarifcr (Bloch) 

= Day : hates calcarifer 

Family : Amhassidae. 

Ambassis commersoni ( Cuvier) 

= Day ; Am hassis commersoni 

Family : Serranidae. 

Promicrops lanceolatus ( Bloch) 

= Day ; Senanus lanceolatus 

Epinephelus diva nth us (Valencinnes) . . 

-- Dav : Seiranus dicanthus 

Epinephelus malaharicus (Schneider) . . 

~ Day : Serranus malaharicus. 

Epinephelus macidatus (Bloch) 

= Day ; Serrantis maculatus 

Epinephelus iindulosus (Quoy and Caimard) 
=: Day : Serranus iindulosus 

Ephinephclus hovnaek (Bloch) 

= Day : Serranus boenack 


Rawas. 


Jitada. 

Kachki. 

Gobra. 

Gobra. 

Gobra. 

Gobra. 

Gobra. 


CHAPTER 1. 

Natural Resources. 
Fish, 


Cobra. 
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MAHAKASIITRA STATE GAZETTEER 


CHAPTER I. 

Natural Resources. 
Fish 


SciC 2 itific Name. 


Family : TJieraponidac. 

Therapon jarhua (Forskal) 

— Day : Therapon jarlniu 
Autisthes puta (Cuvier) 

Day : Therapon puta 

Eutherapon theraps (Cuvier) 

= Day : Therapon theraps 

Family : Priacanthidae. 

Friacanthus hamrur (Forskal) 

Family : Apogonidae. 

Apogon fasciatus (White) 

= Day ; Apogon fasciatus 

Apogon frenatus ( Valenciennes) 

= Day : Apogon frenatus 
Archamia macropterus (Cuvier and Valenciennes). 
= Day : Apogon macropterus 

Apogon kalasorna (Bleeker) 

= Day ! Apogon kalasorna 

Family : Sillaginidae, 

Sillago sihama (Forskal) 

= Day : Sillago sihama 

Family: Lactariidae. 

Lactarius lactarhis (Sclineider) 

— Day ; Lactarius delicatulus 

Family : Carangidae. 

Magalaspis cordyla (Linnaeus) 

= Day : Caranx rotileri. 

Atropus atropiis (Bloch) 

— Day : Caranx atropus 
Selar kalla ( Cuvier) 

= Day : Caranx kalla 

ScF'.r mate (Cuvier) 

:= Day : Caranx afpnis 
Solar djeddaha (Forskal) 

— Day : Caranx dfeddaba 

Carangoides malaharicus (Bloch) 

— Day : Caranx malabarictts 

Caranx melampygus (Cuvier) 
r= Day : Caranx melampygus 


Vernacular 

Name. 

Naveri. 

Naveri. 

Daddada. 

Kombada. 

Konihada. 

Kombada. 

Kombada. 

Renvi. 

Sundala. 

Katkaia 

Bangada. 

Kat Bangada. 

Kat Bangada. 

Kat Bangada. 

Shilap. 

Shi tap. 

Shilap. 
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.Scientific Name. Vernacular CHAPTER 1. 

Name. _ 

Natural Resources. 

Caranx caran°ns (Bloch) .. .. Shitap. Fish. 

= Day ; Caranx carangus 

Decaterus rnaselU (Ruppell) .. .. Shitap. 

= Day : Ccranx kurra 

Chorinemiis h/san (Forskal) .. .. Dogal. 

= Day : Cliorinemus lysan 

Chorinemus tol (Cuvier) .. .. Dogal. 

Day : Chorinemiis moadetta 

Chorinemus I ala (Cuvier) .. .. Dogal. 

= Day : Chorinemus taloo 

Trachinotus blochi (Lacepede) .. Lodgoo. 

= Day: 7 rachijnotus ovatus 

Trachinotus bailloni (Lacepede) .. .. Lodgoo. 

= Day ; Trachynotus bailloni 

Zonichthys nigrofasciata (Ruppell) .. . 

= Day : Sriola nigrofasciata 

Seriolichthys ripinnulatus (Quoy and Gaimard). 

r=: Day : Sc riolichthys hipinnulatus 

Family : Rachycentridae. 

Rachycentron canudus (Linnaeus) ., .. Modusa. 

~ Da)': I'Jccate nigra 

Family : Menidae. 

Mens maciilata (Bloch) .. .. Chand. 

= Day : Mene niaculata 


Family : Lutianidae 


LUTIANUS JOHNl (Bloch) 

= Day : Lutianus johnii 

.. Chavri Tamb. 

Lutianus areniimaculatus (Forskal) .. 

= Day : Luluinns argentimaculatus 

.. Tamb. 

Lutianus rivnlatus (Cuvier) 

= Day ; Lutianus rivulatus 

., Tamb. 

Lutianus chrysotaenia (Bleeker) 

=: Day : Lulianiis chrysotaenia 

.. Tamb, 

Lutianus quitKiuilineatus (Bloch) 

= Day ; Lntiunus quinquilineatus 

., Tamb. 

Lutianus roseus (Day) 

Family : Nemipteridae. 

.. Tambusa. 

Nemipterus japonicus (Bloch) 

= Day : Sunagris faponicus 

.. Bamnl. 


Vf 4174—6 






CHAPTER 1. 

Slatural Resources. 
Fish. 
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MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 


Scientific Name. 

Family : Gerridae. 

Gerremorpha setifer (Hamilton-Biichanan) 
= Day : Gcrres setifer 

Pertica fihmentosa (Cuvier) 

= Day ; Gerres filamentosus 

Gerres abbreviatiis (Bleeker) 

Day : Gerres ahbreviattis 


Vernacular 

Name. 


Charhat. 

Charhat. 

Charhat. 


Family: Leiogmathidae. 


Secutor insidiator (Bloch) .. .. Kap. 

= Day : Equula insidiatrix 

Leiognathus hrevirostris (Valenciennes) .. Kap. 

Day ; Eqtitila hlochii 

Leiognathus bindiis (Valenciennes) .. .. Kap. 

=Day ; Equula hindtis 

Leiognathus fasciatus (Lacepede) .. .. Kap. 

=2 Day : Equula fasciata 


Family : Pomadasyidae, 

Ponutdasys maculatus (Bloch) .. .. Karkara. 

— Day : Pristipoina maculatum 

Pomadasijs hasta (Bloch) .. .. Karkara. 

~ Day : Pristiporna hasta 

Family : Plectorhynchidae, 

Pseudopristipoma nigra (Cuvier) .. .. Harvil. 

— Day : Diagramma Crassispium 

Spilotichthys puctus (Thunberg) .. .. Harvil. 

T=z Day : Diagramma pictus 


Family : Sciaenidae. 

Johnius dussumieri (Cuvier) 

= Day : Sciaena glaucus 
Johnius diacanthus (Lacepede) 

= Day : Sciaena diacanthus 

Johnius sina (Cuvier) 

" Day : Sciaena sina 
Otolithus argcnteus (Cuvier) 

= Day ; Otolithus argenteus 
Otolithus ruber (Schneider) 

= Day : Otolithus rubier 
Otolithoides brunneus (Day) 

— Day : Sciaenoides brunneus 


,. Dhoma. 

.. Ghal. 

.. Ghal. 

., Dhoma, Dhodi. 
.. Dhoma. 

.. Koth. 
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Vernacular 

Name. 


Scientific Name. 


Family : Sparidae. 

Argyrops spmifer (Forskal) 

— Day ; Pagnts spinifer 

Rhahdosargus rnrha (Forskal) 

= Day ; Chrijnophriis Sarba 

Acanthopagrus berda (Forskal) 

=Day; Chrysophrys herda 

Family: MulUdae. 

Upeneus sulphmxus (Cuvier) 

:= Day : Upem'aides sulphureus 


CHAPTER 1. 
Natural Resource.?. 
Fish. 


.. Palu. 

,. Khadak Palu. 


Chiri. 


Family : Pempheridae. 

Pempheris moluca ( Cuvier) 

= Dav : Pemhi-rls moluca 

Family ; Ephippidae. 

Ephippus orbis i Bloch) 

Day : Ephippus orbis 

Family : Platacidae. 

Platax teira (Forskal) 

= Day ; Platax teira 

Family : Drepanidae. 

Drepane purwiata (Linnaeus) 

“ Day : Drepaiu punctata 

Family : Scatophagidae. 

Scatophagus argiis (Linnaeus) 

= Day : Scatophagus argus 

Family : Pomacanthidae. 

Pomacanthodes a.nmilaris (Bloch) 

= Day ; Hoh)canihus annularis 
Pomacanthodes nicobartensis (Bloch 

Schneidar). 

= Day : Holoeanthus nicobariensis 

Family : Chaetodontidae, 


Komhada. 


,. Chand. 


.. Kawala. 


Chand. 


Wnda. 


.. Chand. 
and 

.. Chand. 


lleniochus acuminatm (Linnaeus) .. . 

= Day : Henlochus macrolepidotus 

Linophora aiirign (Forskal) .. .. Chandtva. 

— Day : Chaatodon auriga 


Vf 417A—6o 
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MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 


CHAPTER 1. Scientific Name. 

Natural Resources. 

Fish. Linophora vagabuncla (Linnaeus) .. 

= Day : Chaetodon pictus 

Chaetodontops collaris (Bloch) 

— Day ; Chaetodon collaris 

Family ; Cichlidae. 

Etoplus suratensis (Bloch) 

=:r Day : Eirophis suratensis 

Family : Pomacentridae. 

Ahudefdtif saxatilis vaigiensis ( Quoy and 
Gaimard). 

= Day : Ghjphidodon caelestinus 
Abudefduf leucopleura (Day) 

= Day : Glyphidodon leucopleura 

Family ; Labridae. 

Platyglossus dussumteri (Cuvier and Valenciennes). 

Day ; Platyglossus dussumieri 
Lahroides dimidkitus (Cuvier and Valenciennes). 
= Day ; Lahroides dimidiatus 

Sub-order : Blennioidei. 
Family : Blenniidae, 

PETROSCIRTES punctatus (Cuvier and Velcn- 
ciennes). 

= Day : Petroscirtes punctatus 
Istiblennius dussumieri (Cuvier and Valenciennes). 
= Day ; Salarius dussumieri 

Sub-order : Callionymidei. 

Family : Callionymidae. 

Callionymus sagitta (Pallas) ., 

=: Day : Callionymus agitta 

Sub-order : Siganoidei. 

Family ; Siganidae. 

Siganus ornmin (Bloch and Schneider) 

= Day ; Teuthis cramin 

Siganus vermiculatus (Valenciennes) 

Day : Teuthis vermiculatus 


Vernacular 

Name. 

Chandiva, 

Chandwa. 

Kalundar. 

Kavandal. 

Kavandal. 

Popat. 


Mutri. 

Thaus, Kuioar, 
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Scientific Name. Vernaculai CHAPTER 1. 

Name. Natural Resources, 

Siganus niargcvHijem (Cuvier and Valenciennes). Fish. 

= Day ; Tinilhin margaritijera 

Siganus inannomla (Quoy and Gaiinard) .. Dhagvir. 

= Day : Tatiihis marmorata 


Suh-order : Acanthuroidei. 

Family : Acanthuridae. 

Acanthiinis galuii (Forskal) .. .. Suraiya. 

^Day : Acanthurus mata 


Sub-order : TmcaaiuRomEi. 
Family : Trichicuridae. 

Thichiurus suvaia (Cuvier) 

=r Day : Trkfihinis savalu 
Trichiurus hanniela (Forskal) 

Dav : Trkhiurus hammela 

•> 

Sub-order : J’/:oMBnoiDEx. 

Family : Scomhridae. 

Rastrelliger ktumgniia (Cuvier) 

Day : Scomber microlepidotus 

Family: Katsutoonidae. 

Auxis thazard ( Lacepede) 

Euthynnus ofjinis (Cantor) 

= Day : Thynnus thunnina 


.. Wagti. 
.. Bala. 


Bungda. 


.. Cedri. 

.. Bibbya Gedar. 


Family': Thunnidae. 

Neothunntis ihacroplerus (Schlegel). .. .. Khavlya Gedar. 

= Day : 'Fhynnus macropterus 


Family : Scomberomoridae. 

Cyhium coiiiii.eisoni (Lacepede) .. .. Surmai/Towar 

— Day : Cijbium commersonii Iswan. 

Indocybiurn guttatum (Bloch and Schneider) .. Surmai,Toicai 

— Day: Cyhiuni gutkitum Iswan. 


Family : Histiophoridae. 

llistiophorus gladitis (Broussonet) 

= Day : llistiophorus gladius 


Tadmasa, 
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MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 


CHAPTER 2. 

History. 
Gonds. 
Krsna Sah. 


Bir Sah. 


Nagpur and constructed there a fort. Jataba during Akbar’s 
reign was a well-known Gond ruler having 2,000 cavalry, 50,000 
infantry and 100 elephants. A powerful ruler like Jataba must 
have ceased to pay allegiance to the week Candrapur Gond house. 

According to C. U. Wills, Kiba, the Zaminddr of Candrapur 
helped Khan Dauran in his attack on Nagpur fort which was 
held by Koka Sah of Devgad. Kiba, the Candrapur Zaminddr 
arrived at Nagpur with 1,500 horse, 3,000 infantry and presented 
a sum of Rs. 70,000'. It is difficult to say who this Kiba was, but 
in all probability he was Krsna Sah as suggested by A. J. Rajur- 
kar^. Krsna Sah (1622—1640) was a contemporary of Sah Jahan 
(1627—58). Khan Dauran was sent against Nagpur in 1637. 

Bir Sah succeeded to the throne on the death of his father 
Krsna Sah. Bir Sah is described as a valiant prince who ruled 
successfully*. 

When Aurahgzeb was the governor of the Deccan for the 
appointed*as the governor of the Deccan which post he held first 
from 1636 to 1644, and from 1652 to 1658 for the second time^. 

When Aurahgzeb was the governor of the Deccan for the 
second time, Bir Sah appealed to him for the remittance of the 
annual tribute as he was financially in bad straits. Aurahgzeb 
secured sanction for this from his father. A similar appeal was 
made by Kesar Sihg of Devgad. Kesar Sing, it was reported, 
possessed an elephant named Jatasahkar of rare elegance. Sah 
Jahan urged his son in the Deccan to secure the animal and send 
it to him. Kesar Sihg had no such elephant with him. Through 
the mediation of Bir Sah of Candrapur who had good relations 
with Aurahgzeb, Kesar Sihg convinced Aurahgzeb that he did 
not have the animal and the enquiry was closed^ 

In September 1657 Sah Jahiin’s serious illness, plunged the 
empire m Civil War. Aurahgzeb hastily retreated his steps to 
the north, took possession of Agra fort and imprisoned Sah Jahan 
for life®. This naturally gave respite to the Gond Kings and Bir 
Sah of Candrapur seems to have stopped the payment of tribute 
to the Moghals. With a view to punishing Bir Sah for this act 
of defiance, Aurahgzeb sent Diler Khan to Gondavana with a 
large army. Bir Sah unable to face the Moghals offered 
rupees five lakhs to Diler agreeing to pay heavy fine to the 
Emperor. Bir Sah on the whole ruled wisely and successfully. 

Bir Sah had only one daughter whom he loved dearly. She 
was married to prince Durgpal aims Durg Sah of Devgad. On 
learning that she was insulted by her husband, Bir Sah marched 

^WRMSH. p. 14,1. 

^RCI. pp. 92, 93. 

^SHCPB. p. 61 (Seal J. 'S.,Hiitory of the Central Provinces and Berar Calcutta, 
1917). 

4SME/. Part II., pp. 500-01 

iWRMSH.vP- 147, 148, 151, 153. 

65MRI. Part II, pp. 503, 469. 
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Scientific Name. Vernacular 

Name. 


family : Platycephalidae. 

Suggrundus macnicanthtis (Bleeker) .. .. Mench. 

= Day : Vlatijcephulus macmcanthus 
Thysanophrya crocodilus (Tilesius) .. .. Mench. 

— Day : Phitycephalus punctatus 

Order : PLEURONECTIFORMES. 

Family : Psettodidae. 

Psettodes erumei (Bloch) .. Bhukas. 

— Day : Peattodes erumei 

Family : Bothulae. 

PseudorhombInoccllaius (Bloch) .. .. Lep. 

= Day : Pseitdorhombus triocellalus 

Pseudorhomhm arsius (Hamilton and Buchantin). Lep. 

= Day : Pseitdorhombus arsius 

Family : Soleidae. 

Zabrias quagf’a ( Kaup) .. .. Lep. 

= Day : Sijnaptura zebra 

Solea ovata (Richardson) .. .. Lep. 

= Day : Solea ovata 

Family : Cynoglossklae. 


Paraplagusia hilineata (Bloch) .. Lep. 

= Day : Palgusia mamorata 

Cynoglossus hrochycephalus (Bleeker) .. Lep. 

= Day : Cynogjossus brevirostris 

Cynoglossus brevis (Gunther) .. .. Lep. 

= Day : Cynoglossus brevis 

Cynoglossu.'i semifasciatus (Day) .. .. Lep. 

=: Day : Cipiog^losstis semijascitus 

Cynoglossus lingua (Hamilton-Buchanan) .. Lep. 

Day : Cynoglossus lingua 

Cynoglossus dispar : Day .. .. Lep. 


Order : MASTACEMBELIFORMES. 
Family : Mastacembelidae. 

Mastacembelns armatus (Lacepede) .. .. Ahir. 

= Day : Mustacembelus armatus 
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Order ; ECHENEIFORMES. 

Family : Echeneidae. 

Echeneis naucratea (Linnaeus) .. .. Lachuk. 

— Day ; Echeneis naucrates 

Order : TETRADONTIFORMES. 

Sub-order : Balistoidei. 

Family : TriacantJiidae. 

Triacanthus brevirostris (Schlegal) .. Bail. 

= Day : Triacanthus brevirostris 

Family : Aluteridae. 

Paramonacanthus choirocephalus (Bleeker) 
r;:: Day ; Monacanthus choerocephalus 

Sub-order: Ostbaciodei. 

Family : Oslraciontidae. 

Lactoria cornula (Linnaeus) .. .. Gai. 

=z Day : Oslracion cornuitis 

Sub-order : Tetradontoidei. 

Family : Lagocephalidoe. 

Torquigener ohlongus (Bloch) .. .. Kend. 

— Day : Tetrodon oblongus 

Gastrophysus Lunaris (Bloch) .. .. Kend. 

— Day : Tetrodon lunaris 
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Family : Telraodontidae. 

Chelonodon patoca (Hamilton and Buchanan) .. Kend. 

— Day : Tetrodon patoca 

Arothron immaculattis (Bloch) .. .. Kend. 

— Day : Tetrodon immaculattis 


Order: BATRACHOIDIFORMES. 

Family : Batrachoididae. 

Batrachus grunniens (Linnaeus) .. •. Gongcha. 

— Day : Batrachus grunniens 
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Snakes* : This district of Maliarirshtra State extends into a region CHAPTER 1. 
which is mountainous on one side and runs into sea from the 
In the sea side area there are extensive sandy places with stones. 

The local pcopU; use these stones as hedges by heaping them loosely 
one on the otlier. dlie rainfall is heavy and the soil at many places 
is reddish. All these factors have contributed to the growth of 
certain varieties oi' snakes in very large numbers in this area. 

In fact the statistics collected by the Director of Public Health 
have revealed that the number of people dying in this district due to 
snake-bites for 11)56, 1957 anvl 1958 was the highest in the whole of 
the then llomli;.) State, coming to 136, 148, 166, respectively. The 
mortality due to snake-bites in previous year's also indicates that 
more people died in this district than in others. Previously, Govern¬ 
ment spent a certinu amount of money in destroying snakes such as 
the saw-scaled viper which is predominant in this area. 

There is a recortl that as many as 140,828 echis were killed in 1877 
for collecting rc\\ ards offered by Government at the rate of amias 2 
per snake. Even now the maximmn number of cchis carinatus, 
locally called Plionna snakes, are available mostly from this district. 

During the collcc tion of snakes made recently for scientific purposes 
as many as 2,000 snakes of this variety could be collected within 
a period of 20 days in an area of 20 miles in Dc'ogad taluka of the 
Ratnagiri district. The local farmers collect these snakes by 
bamboo-forcejrs arid bring them for sale. During the rainy season 
many cases of sri.ik<! bite particular ly by, these snakes are encountered. 

The largest collection of these snakes is made primarily from Deogad 
taluka of Ratnagiri district. The maximum temperature of Deogad 
goes to 90°F. and humidity up to 94. The minimum temperature 
does not go bc!) ond 68°F. These factors are responsible for the 
growth of snakes of this .species. 

Family : Colubridae. 

This famih is represented by Frijx coniem, Eryx Johnii and Non-poisonous. 
Python molunn-. 

Eryx c'omcn.v.-Tliis short snake with a blunt tail is fouird all 
over the distiict. It is locally called Diitondya. There are brown 
irregular patches oji a grey body. This snake is very sluggish and 

grows to about tu'o and a half feet. It feeds on frogs, lizards and 

mites and is afjsolutely harmless. It may be mistaken to be the 
young onc!' of a fiytlion. The latter is pink and is much thicker with 
a fine tapering t;\il. 

Eryx johnii lias no patches and is blackish in colour. This is 

slightly longer than Eryx coniciis and stays more or less submerged 

in soil. This is also a hannless snake. 


“The sectkni >) “Snakes” was contributed by Dr, P. J. Deora.s of the 
Haftkine Institute, Bombay. 
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CHAPTER 1. Fython moluriis.—This snake is called ajgar by local people and is 
” found in the forests. It grows to fourteen feet in length. There are 
atura esources.j^^^^^ patches on a grey body with a pink head and faint brown 
Snakes. lower sides. It is an omnivorous snake which feeds on anything 
living which it kills by constriction. 

Family : Colubridae. 

Oligodon sp.—This brown snake with thick, pale cross bars on the 
body is found near human habitations and in gardens. It is often 
mistaken to be a krait. This is a harmless snake and it feeds on 
insects and frogs. 

Lycodon aulicus.—'This wolf snake is quite common all over the 
district. It grows to about two feet and is also mistaken for a krait. 
It is a harmless snake, having brown colour with whitish cross bars. 

Natrix pfseutor.—This snake is locally known as “ Pandiwad ”. 
It is a checkered green-black snake which is of olive colour with 
black irregular markings. It is found in muddy places. 

Ptyaa mucosi/s.—This is locally known as “ Dhaman It is a long 
snake growing to about nine feet and is seen all over the district. 
There are big yellowish brown marks all over the body and also 
in the tail region and at the sides. This snake is harmless but is 
often mistaken to be a poisonous snake. This snake brings down 
the population of rats and as such it is also called a rat-snake. 

Natrix stuleta—This snake is found more after the rams. It does 
not grow more than three feet and has brown and black longitudinal 
stripes. It can be handled with ease ;md many people keep this 
snake as a pet. It is absolutely harmless. 

Dryophis nasuftts.—This parrot green snake growing to about five 
feet in length and having a very pointed head is locally known as 
‘ sarpatoli It has the peculiar habit of staying amidst vegetation 
and keeping a raised head. It should not be mistaken with the tree 
viper. The latter has a deeper green colour, a triangular head, is 
much thicker and smaller in size than this snake. 

Boiga gokook—This is the cat snake which is prevalent in the area 
of low lying forests. This snake is yellowish above with a series of 
vertical bars on each side separated from one another by a light 
vertical line. The head h;is a large arrow shaped black edged mark. 
It grows to four feet and is very much feared tliough it is a non- 
poisonous snake. Biago jorstens is also found in this region. 

Cereberus sp.- I'his species is found in the coastal area of the 
district. 
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Family : Elapidae. CHAptek l. 

Natural Resources. 

Nuiigaurs coc/ulus.—This common ki'ait wliich is locally known as Snakes. 

“ Mamjar” is iru:!t with at the bottom of the foot-hills. In this region 
this snake does not grow more than about three feet. It is steel blue Poisonous, 
with white doulde cross bins over the body. It is a very poisonous 
snake and the venom is neurotoxic. 

Callophis uiellanunis.—This may be found in the areas adjoining 
Goa and Karwar. It is light brown with deep brown scales and 
light longitudinal lines all over the body. 

Naja luija.—Cobras are common all over the district. Both the 
binocellate and no mark varieties are seen in this district. Brownish 
and blackish varieties are found all over the district. This snake can 
never be mistaken. It is worshipped because of its frightful 
colouration and tht; hood as well as the poison. It is quite a deadly 
snake and the poison is neurotoxic. 

Family: Viperidae. 

Vipera rui vt hi.-T his snake is locally called “ Ghonas ” or “ Kondar 
It is a brown snake having three rows of deep brown white ringed 
marks on tlic liknsal side. It hisses loudly and its sound could be 
heal'd from ii very long distance. The poison of this snake is vaso- 
toxic and the liid; is pretty painful. 

Echis caruuiius—It is locally called “ Phoorsa". Ratnagiri 
district and )nitticularly Deogad taluka is the reservoir of these small 
snakes. The ma.ximum length encountered in this area is 19". It is 
a brownish .snake with diamond shaped deep brown marks all over 
the body in dilferent patterns. Tire head bears a whitish arrow 
mark. The ^;<■a]e^; beyond the head and the side are serrate. It 
often sits forming the figure of ‘8’ and makes a sound by rubbing 
the scales. It grows to about ten inches in length and often strikes 
while one is moving near about. The poison of this snake is vaso- 
toxic. 

The maximum number of snake-bites in the district are due to this 
snake alone, 'llie amount of poison given by this snake at a bite 
is less than the lethal dose. The victim does not, therefore, die 
immediately but: tlie symptoms go on assuming a dangerous shape. 

In about thn’i; days the wound would grow to an unusual shape and 
the person may start bleeding from all over the body. The death 
is not due exactly to the poisoning but to the secondary symp¬ 
toms which develop later on. In Deogad taluka this snake is 
frequently found .all over the area under stones and in the hedges 
which are made up of stones. It feeds on small lizards, scorpions 
and a majority of insects found nearby. 
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CHAPTER 2-HISTORY. 

The antiquity uE human life in South India goes back to abom 
3,00,000 years , but for quite a long time man lived at what is 
known as th(; “old stone” (Paleolithic) stage, using only crude 
stone implements and able only to gather his food as he found 
it, instead of growing it according to his needs. In India, it is 
exceedingly difficult to reconstruct the Neolithic complex. But in 
.spite of th(^ rather wide gaps, spatial and chronological, Gordon 
Childe has suggested that “Sialk B (graves in Iran) might be 
used to link svitla the west, with the Caucasus or Palestine, the cele¬ 
brated Indian tioltnens ; for these too may at least be entered through 
port-hole sidis ” He adds “But they arc concentrated in the south 
of the Peninsula in areas not likely to be affected by landborne 
impulses fnim Iran, but exposed rather to maritime influences. If 
their distribution does suggest in.spiration from the west that must 
surely have come by scab”. It is in Maharashtra that the megalithic 
iron-age; civilisation must have clashed with the southward move¬ 
ment of th(; first Aryan people to invade the Deccan^. 

Ratnagiri district forms part of the greater tract known as the 
Konkan. The tract is about 320 miles in length with a varying 
breadth of thirty to sixty miles and an area of 5,020-9 square miles. 
It is composi'd of 15 talukas and mahals viz. Mandangad, Dapo]T, 
Khed, Chipliin, Guhagar, Sangaineshvar, Ratnagiri, Rajapiir, Devgad, 
Laiije, Malvau, iSavantvadi, Vehgurle, Kudal and Kankavli. This 
part, in early times had been a thinly inhabited forest from which 
character it has, till recently but partially emerged, “where beasts 
with man divided empire claimed'*.” Though this, tract can scarcely 
be called historically famous, its long coast-line and convenient 
harbours, togethfa- with its comparative nearness to the- Arabian coast, 
made it kuov/n to the earliest travellers, while the natural strength 
of the cormtr\' and the character of its inhabitants gave it in later 
days, great imjrortance than its wealth or extent would have justified. 
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1 Nilkanta tiastri, A history of South India, 50-51, 53. 

- Cliristojjbi r von Fiirer-Haimondorf, " When, how and from where did the 
Dravidians eonie to India ”, India-Asian Culture, 11 No. 3, Jan. 1954, 
up. 238-247 (;J45). 

■> Bhandarkat 11. G. " Early history of the Deccan ’’—translated in Marathi 
by N. V. Bapat (1887), p. 4. 

Rev. A. Nairne, History of the Konkan (1894), xi, 

'Die Chapter on History was contributed by Prof. M. S. Aga^kar, M.A., of 
B. R. College, Matunga, Bombay-19. 
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The word Kohkaii is of Indian origin and of considerable antiquity, 
though the meaning, as the name of a country is not obvious and 
lias never been sufficiently explained, even though various interpre¬ 
tations have been forwarded'. The seven kingdoms of the Konkan 
of Hindu mythology are mentioned in a Hindu History of Kashmir", 
and are said to have included nearly the whole of the west coast 
of India, of which Ratnagiri district forms a part. But the district 
thus known appears to have had very different limits at different 
periods. 

According to the Sanskrit writers, the Konkan stretched only from 
Devgad to Sadashivgad — a distance altogether of only about 
90 miles —; from Tap! to Devgad being Abhir or the country of the 
shepherds'^. The Abhir country was further divided into Barbara or 
Mahratta, from the Tapi to Bassein ; Virat, from Bassein to Bankot 
and Kirat, from Bankot to DcvgacB. The earliest certain mention of 
the country now called Konkan is in the goograirhy of Ptolemy about 
A. D. 150 and in the Greek work called “The Periplus of the 
Erytliraen Sea ”, the authorship of which is uncertain and the date 
variously calculated from A. D. 66 to A. D. 240®. Ptolemy divides 
Konkan into two provinces, Larika (Latdes) which is identified 
with Gujarat and part of the North Kohkaij, and Ariaka which 
includes the rest of the Konkan incoiporating the Ratnagiri district". 
Ferishta calls it Tal-ghat and Khali Khan calls it Tal-Kohkap'^. Ariaka 
included “ the land of the pirates ” and the pirates of Suvarpadurg 
are also mentioned by Strabo". Ariaka territory ranged from Goa 
to Tapi, obviously including the Ratnagiri district and was subject 
to Tagara". 

1 Nilkanta Sastri, A history of Sontli India, 2, 45. 

Ghitgupi, Western Chalnkyas of Vatapi, 2, S. 

- Rev. Naime, Konkan, 1. 

3 Walter Hamilton, Description of Hindostan (1820), II, 183. 

The map given by Dt. Morass in Kadamba-kula, p. 16 refers to Abhir 
and the otlier map on p. 193 calls Ratnagiri district as Kapardikadvipa. 

* J. Bird, the Political and Statistical History of Gujarat, p. 8 Bhandarkar, 
tran. Bapat, 99. (Tran. Persian of Ali Mohammad Khan) (1835). 

5 Rev, Naime, Konkan, 1. 

® Op. cit., 1 ; Bhandarkar (Bapat), 99. 

t J. Briggs, Feri,shta, II, 338. 

" Rev. Nairnc, Konkan, 1. 

® Tagara has been identified differently by different writers, Tagara has 
been identified by Wilford with Dcvgiri or Daulatiibad ; ; Lassen and Yule 
place it doubtfully at Gulburga; Pandit Bbagvanlal, at Junnar; Grant Duff, 
near Bliir and Bhandarkar maintains that Tagara was probably the centre 
of one of the earliest settlements in the “ Dandakaranya ” or “ Front of 
Dandka ” as the De.sh or Maharashtra was called and suggests that it 
should be modem, Darur or Dbarur east of Bhir and 70 miles off Pmthan— 
Naime—Note pp. 16-17. 
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This district v/a,s specially known as Tal-Kohkan^ and the district 
contained several places of trade known to the early European 
writers, Tlie Vt:iigurle rocks are mentioned as islands of the southern 
extremity of Ariaka and are called Sesekrienai^. The name and 
position of Bagmandla may suggest the site of Maridagora, mentioned 
both by Ptolemy and in the Periplus'*. Bagmandla and Kolmandla 
are the remains of Mandal or Mandan, an old trading place of some 
consequence. Barbosa (1514) has mentioned Mandabad whose 
position suggests identification with Bankot at the estuary of the 
Savitri river, where many ships, especially, from Malabar, came 
taking stuffs and leaving cocoanuts, areca-nuts, a few spices, copper 
and quick-silver^. It seems possible that the Savitri is Ptolemy’s 
Nan-guna which in his map enters the Arabian sea within the 
Ratnagirl limits'^^. Devgad is mentioned as Arum" and Jaygad’ has 
been identified with Strabo’s (B. C. 54—A. D. 24) Sigardis and with 
Pliny’s (A, D. 77) Sigiis, on the Kohkan coast, which was “one of 
chief ports of \^T-stern India ”. Ptolemy’s Turannosboas is Rajapur’’ 
with Ptolemy’s Mulizeigeris, an island of the pirate coast and with the 
Melizeigara ol the; Periplus, it seems better to refer these names to 
the island, Janjira and town, Mell or Melundi, now known as 
Malvan®. Guhagar was known to the Portuguese as the Bay of 
Brahmans. It may perhaps be Ptolemy’s Aiamagara or Bramagara^". 

DabhoP' would sfjem to be a settlement of a very great age, though 
the site of Dabhol, a narrow strip of land between the river and 
very high stei^p lulls, is ill-suited for a large town. According to 
a local saying Tiiahhol once bore the name of Amravati or the abode 
of Gods. Beyond Mandabad, travelling along the coast towards India, 
is a right fair j'is'cr, at the mouth of which is a great town of Moors 

I Grant Dulf, Hislinv of the Mahrattas, (1863), J, ,5. 

- Schoff, The rerij)his of tlie Erythraean Sea, 44, 202. 

3 Schoff, 43, 201 i Bhandarkar, (Bapat), 92. 

^ Bhandarkar, (Bapat), 92; Bom. Gaz. X, 319; Schoff, 201, 

•s Bom. Gaz. X, 320, 

« Schoff, 43, 201. 

T Ihid., Meh>-'ig:ira i.s placed at laygad by Mullar and McCrindle also; 

Bhandarkar Bapat) 92. 

s McCrindle puts it at the Modern Malvan — Schoff, 43, 202, 258, 

® Bhandarkar. (Bapat), 92; Nairne, Kohkan, 2, 

10 Bom. Gaz. X, 336. 

II Palaepatina’ of Ptolemy is identified as Dabhol—Schoff, 43, 210. This i,s 

/1ioT%fif J9/-1 I tlv'IT ii'l ^ rL'nr 0^ 
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and Heathen, pertaining to the kingdom of Daquem, named Dabuh. 
Within the moutli of the river there is a fortress with artillery for 
its defence. It has a very good harbour, whither sail many ships 
of the Moors from diverse lands, to wit, from Meca, Adem and 
Onnus (which bring hither many horses) and from Cambaya, Dio 
and Malabar, which constantly deal here in goods of every kind 
vvich many very worthy merchants, of whom some in this land ai'e 
of great wealth, as well Moors as Heathen. Hence they send inland 
great store of copper, also much quick-silver and vennilion dye; 
and from the inland regions great store of cloth comes down the 
river and is laden on the ships, also much wheat, grains- (probably 
millet), chick-peas and sundry other sorts of pulse'*. Great sums of 
money are gathered in here at the custom-house; the dues are 
collected for the king by persons whom he entertains for that end. 
It is a fine and well-situated place; some of its houses are thatched 
with straw, and within on the river there are very fair mosques on 
both banks, where there tire many beautiful villages. The land is 
well-tilled, rich and fertile, with good ploughing and breeding of 
cattle. 


1 Dabul is the port properly called Dabho|, which is in the collectorate of 
Ratnagiri on the north bank of the estuary of the Vasislithi River (also 
called the Anjanvel River from tlie small town of Ahjanvel on the south 
bank). When Barbosa wrote it was the capital of the part of the North 
Kohkan which belong(Kl to the “Adilshahl monarchy” (nominally under 
“the Deccan kingdom”, i.e. tho Bahamani kings of Bidar). This province 
extended from the Savitri River (p. 164, n. 1) on the north to the River 
Linua on tho south (p. 182, ii. 1), 

Dabhol, although a place of some local importance, omitted in many 
modern maps, and as Yulo pointed out (Hobson-Jobson, s, v. Dabul), 
it was confounded in Arrowsmith’s map of 1816 with Dupoli “ twelve 
miles north and not seaport ”. It is loss excusable that in such a recent 
production as the Bombay Cen.sus Report of 1911 the map gives Dapoli 
but not Dabhol. 

It was a port of great antiquity, as has been with much probability 
identified with the Paliepatmar of the Periplus and the Baltipatna of 
Ptolemy (Schoff’s Periplus, p. 201 ; McCrindle’s Ptolemy, p. 55). This 
name is supposed by Nauda Lai Doy to represent some such form as 
Faripatana, i.e., the port of Pari, (which is an ancient name of the West 
Vindhya mountains). The modern name is connected probably with 
Dabhile.shvaxa, a name of the god Shiva. The fonn Dalbhesa is given in 
the Sangameshvar, Maluitmija quoted in V. N. Mandlik’s article in Journal 
Bombay Br. R. A. S., 1875, p. 100. From this form it would seem that 
the oldest form of the name was Dalabha, from which by metathesis 
Diihhol is formed. It dates from the Chalukya period. 

Dabhol was found to be a flourishing port by the Portuguese, and is 
mentioned in the travels of Nikitin as a place of great trade about 1475. 
Its trade with East Africa, Arabia and Persia is alluded to by Barbosa 
in many places, but among the earlier Arab writers it had not the same 
fame as Chaul. Most travellers seem to have gone south to Goa or 
Sindapur, and to have touched at no port between Goa and Ghaul. 

2 See p. 155, n. 4. If the word grain is read, separately the meaning may 
be the great millet Holcus sorghum, see 64, p. 155, n. 3. 

3 Aligume stands hero for the modern Portuguese legume, which denotes 
pulse of all kinds. 
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The; present luune is said cidicr to be a sliorl form of DiibhilavaH, 
a name given to it from the still remaining temple of Shiva, 
Dabhileshvar or tn be a corrupt form of Dabhya, according to 
buranas, a god-infiainted forest. I^arge remains, several feet under¬ 
ground, seem to diow that Dabhol was in very early times, a place 
of consequence An underground temple of Chandikadevi is said 
to have been ot flic same age as the Badami Bock—Temples (A.D, 
550-587)'. Cdiiphin, the home of the Kohkanastha Brahmans, 
supplied with sixty ponds and sixty gardens by Parashuram, the 
reclaimer of Konkii!), has for long been a place of consequence-. 
C. Neibidier ( 176:5 > states tliat clo.se to Bankot, was a very large 
rock-temple divided into 25 chambers". Byzanteion was Vijaydurgh 
The name of Bi.'lid. Biver is merely a trade term given by the 
Portuguese. Fiom its position, however, it may without hesitation 
be identifier! witli Vijaydurg (16° 2.T N ; 73° 20' E), one of the 
liest harbour.s on the west coast of India, which still gives shelter 
to large ships, ft stands on the Vaghotan river and has a strong 
fort. 

Vijaydurg is giuerally identified with the Byzanteion of Ptolemy 
and Periplus, i'owards the cud of the 17th century it was the 
headquarters of the private chief Angre. It was taken by the 
English under (;h\e and Watson in 1756. Nitrias mentioned by 
Pliny as a clii( I station of the pirates, Bcnnell identifies with Nivti 
between Mfdvan and Veugurle'. Tlie river of Bamda, may with pro¬ 
bability be identilicd with the estuary on which stands the modern 
town of Vengnile (15° 52' N ; 73° 38' E), still a considerable port 
with a population of 19,(K)0 and trade in cocoamits, coir, molasses, 
cashew, etc. It lies within the limits of the Batnagiri District. 
Banda in some modern maps is shown a short distance inland from 
Veugurle, and in Bibero’s map of 1529 it appears north of Goa, also 
Bamda in Dourados map of 1570. 


Some of dll Nordics, wlio bad made their appearance in Asia 
Minor, about 20(K1 B. C. had accompanied the people who landed 

^ Mr. Cnmloiil i MS. Boiii. (taz; X, 327 (1880). 

- Rom. A.s, So Moil iifr, (Sopt. 187‘J) ; Scliolf, 201, (p. XXXV), Vol. Xl\'. 

:: A stono ha.', I o n touud at Chipliiu bearing tlio date 11.56 A. D. Ihicl. 
Sanskrit iirscrlpt an forwarded by lA Falla who fuiirid it in Chiplun. 

'lhc5 surnanii ( f the Maratira families of the distriet such as Kadam, More 
(Maurya), Shelke (Clialukyas), Palav, Dalvi and others show their- con¬ 
nection widi I lie old ruling houses. 

' Schoff, 43, 201 ; Bhandarkar (Bapat) maintains otherwise, 92; Nairne, 2, 
Nairne, 2. 
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on the western coast ot India’. The original limits of the inhabitants 
were the; Siivitri in tile north and the Devgad river in the South-'. 

The Pandavas, having performed their pilgriinago; on the 13th 
t ear had settled in the adjoining territory of the Ratnagiri district 
and when the Pandavas and the Kauravas liad the famous \\'ar at 
Kurnkshetra, the Raja of this region, Veerat Ray had accompanied 


’ This alone explains the eolonr of the eyes of t!ie Cliitpavans of the Batnilgiii 
ilistiict—The colour is greenish grey rather than blue—Dr. 0. S, Ghurve, 
Caste and Race in India, 122. 

Nilkanta Sastri, A history' of South India, 

Walter Hamilton, Description of Hindustan, If, ( 1820), 184, 

Chitgupi, \Vestcin Chaliikyas of Vatupi, 21. 

- L’aiashurani Kill, near Ciiiplini is tlisi headquarters of this Chitpavan eale. 
'I liesc ptsiple' in allusion lo the story of their treing sitning from corpses 
brought to lifo by Farashurani, iiicknained Chitpavan nr pure from tire 
pyre or chitd. Turning this from a nickname into a title of honour, it 
means pure of heart or chitta. The local legend makes them stranger;, 
descended from fourteen shipwrecked empses who were restored to life 
liy Parashuram. javal Rrahmuns from Dapoli take their i\amo from being 
.slripwrecked in a storm, Jaiuil. Tlie bill from which the Avatar is said 

to have shot his arrow is named after him, Piirushuriim and looks over the 

fertile and beautiful valley in which Cliiph’m stands. Of th<; sixty 
legendary ponds dug by Pai'ashuiam, tire only traces left are eight reservoirs 
in various parts of the town of Cliiplfin, Rainth'th being proniinent among 
them. The slnmvls lure found all over the di.strict but chiefly in Malvan 
and Veiigurle and had Coa, as vtiteir original Kohkaii settlement, where, 
they are said to have eoRR." at Paraslniriim’s rerprest from Trihoti'a or 
T’irlmt in northern India. Sahgameshvitr, tin; meeting of the Alaknanda 
and Varuita is a place, of some sanctity and of high antirpiity. It tvas 
originally called Harnkshetra and had temples built by P.arashuram or 
Bhargavrarrr, Tire storv of Parashnraitt rurrs as follows Br^mans bring 
reduced to cave life by lire K.sltrttriyas, were restored by the 6th 

Avatar of Vishnu, appearing lurder the form of this son of a Bralrmrui named, 
jamadagtir. Prtrashuram’s mother ruid the wife of the great Kshatriya king, 
Saltasrarjun, wrTr' sisters. The sage jarnadagnt W'rts poor arrd his rvifr- 

was forced to do rtll the hoiiselrold dutie.s with lier own hantls. One day, 
fetching w atr:f, she thought of Iter sister’s grandeur irnd her own poverty ; 
arrd as .she was tints thinking the pitcher Irecame empty. The sage asked 
her why horr jjitehi-r was (anpty and w'ltett .sire told Ihiit how the water had 
Irsrked away, Ixt blamrrd Iter for thinking of her sister’s state better tlian lier 
owtt. She said, “ If 1 want lo rt.sk nty sistrrr, there is hardly food for terr 

men.' " i have” the sage said, “food lor ten thou;,and Irut 1 do not 

think it wise t.) call a Kshatriva to dititt,'r She pleaded that they should 
he asktal and her sister ;md her husband eirtrte with a large following. 
From his wish-fnlfillitrg emv and iiever-eittirly jar, the sage satisfi(;(l the 
king and all his men. I.earning the sonvee of the sage’s store of food, 

the king eairied '>11 tin- eow and the jar and killed tire sage, forcing him 
to lie on a bed of poinletl nails, fJrir'Vi'd with the result of her foolishness, 
the sage’s wife committed suicide. The orphaned Parashurfun vowed 
vengeance on the Ksbatriyas. Attacking them with his axe, Parashuram, 
broke their power, slew' all w'ho did ntit forfeit tireir birthright by mixing 
with the Slnidras and gave the whole of itulr lands to Brahmans. Finding 
Uiat he laid left no land for hiinseH, lie prayed thi; si a, which then 

washed the Sahyadri cliffs, to ca.9t him up a kingdom, the sea refused 

and Parasliurani deteirnined to drive it hack. Standing on the Sahyadris 
he shot an arrow westward and before it, tlie sea retired. But the sea 
Cod had sent a friendly bee U) Viore Ikuashurfun’s bow' .string and the 
,11 row fell short, reclaiming only a strip of about 40 milt s broad. Harivamsli 
(Vishmi Parva) Chap. 39, Ver.se 28; Ik chap. 40, rerse, 39, Harivamsha 
is In silt'll as ;i iniKlern part of Mah;it)lvarat, 
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them there’. Later, this part fomied one of the tliree divisions of 
the great empire of the kings who had their Capital at Bidur, Raja 
Bhimsen was one of the most celebrated of tins house and the 
history of the loves of liis daughter and Raja Nala, the king of 
Malva are famous throughout the coimtry’^. 

The Chiplun and Kol caves sliow that about the beginning of the 
Christian era (B.C. 200 to A. D. 50), North Rainiigiri had Buddhist 
.settlements of some importance. The Buddhists had chosen Salsette 
for one of their greatest monastic settlements and it is natural that 
in tire othei' parts of the Koiikan, their cave temples are remajkablo'-'. 
Tn the Ratnagiri district there are caves at Chiplun, Khed, Dabhol, 
Sangameshvar, Gavham-Ve]gaum and Vadc Faciei. The Buddhist 
]('gend.s, in tire Papaiich-Sudani and .Sarathappakasini record’’ the 

’ An inscription in Naneghat also records that tlic statute which stands there is 
of Yira who is called Malrarathagranika, that is, the loader of the great 
heroes or the leader of the Marathas. Bhandarkar maintains that Vjrben 
Ahhir was tlic son of Damari and Shivdutta—Bhandarkiu- (Bapat), 99. 
Mahabharat was translated from the original San.skrit into Persian ver.v' 
by Sheikh Abdul I'’azl, the son of Sheiklt Mubarak by order of Akbar, the 
emperor of Delhi. Maliomed Kasim Ferishta made abstracts of the work— 
Briggs, Ferishta, I, Lix. 

Baklrlc, 89 (for Kaiad region). 

In a passage in M;drabharat, it is .stated that Arjnna, after visiting the 
sanctuary of Pashupati at Gokmrn, travelled to all the holy places in 
Aparantha and following the coast, finally arrived in Prabhas, i.c. Veraval in 
soutlr Katliirivar, The further pilgrimage in this district is referred to 
as “ After Yudhishthira had .seen these and other holy places, one aficr 
anotlicr, the wLsh-granted one saw the very holy Sharparaka (sopara). 
Then crossing a narrow belt of sea (the Bassein cretk) he came to a world- 
fiuried forest, where, in times of yore, gods had done penance and kuigs 
sacrificed to gain religions merit. Here the long and sturdy-armed one 
saw the altar of the son of Pticliika, foremost among bovranen, stuTcnderctl 
Ijy crowds of ascetics raid worthy of worship hv the vii'tuous. There 
he saw die charming and holy' teoiple.s of Vasus of the Manit.s, of tlve 
two Ashvins, king of Vaivasvata, Aditya Kubera, Indra, Vishnu and tin- 
all pervading Savita, of Bhava, the moon, the sun, of Vaniia, Lord of 
the waters, of the Sadhyas, of Brahma, of the Pitris, of Biidra with his 
ganas, of .Sarasv'atl, of the Siddhas and other liolv Gods, presenting the 
wise. 

Brigg.s, Ferishta, II, 41. 

- Naime, Intro, XII, Altekar, Tlie Kashtrakutas and their times, 270, 308. 
Papanch-Sudani, II, 101 ; Saratthappatani, III, 176: Dikshit, Buddhist 
settlements of western India (Bom. Uni.) 1933, 2,. 3; According to 
Buddliist writers, in one of his former births, Gautama was Buddhist 
Suparak i.e, a Biiddliisatva of Sopiira. Gautama almost certainly never 
left Northern India but Fa Hian, (A. D. 420) seems to refer to die 
Koiikan caves and states that the monasteries were dedicated to Kashyapa, 
the Biiddlia who came before Gautama. Tliis Kashyap is said to have 
been a Bciiarasi Bialimaii who lived about B. C. 1000. H-o was worshipped 
by Devdatta wiio seceded from Gautama. The seat was still in existence 
in A. D. 400—.Sykes, d’oiir—K. A. S.—‘’Political State of Ancient India”, 
IV, 290, VI, 2.57, 266, 334 ; Tlie fame and holiness of Kohkan caves 
date before the ri.se of Buddhism. The story is that Pinna, the Chief 
of the moicUauts of this port, being affected by hearing the Buddhist 
hymns: sung from Slirivatsi near Benaras, detennined Ijo become the 
follower of Gautama. On presenting himself as disciple, he was received 
with honour at SliriwUsi hv Gautama. He soon rose to high place among 
GautiiTiia’s followers and asked leave of his master to preaeli Buddhism 

V: 1174.7a 
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conversion of Koitkan to Bncklhistn as early as the life time of 
Gautama (B.C, .560—481), Incidentally, it may be noted that thc.se 
were the earliest centres that Buddhism foimd its way into the hearts 
of Aparanthah Chiplun and Kol and Dabhol caves indicate that 
some of them were donated by Sarthavahas or caravan-men. To-day, 
the total number of eaves covered by western India group is 9/lOth 
of the number of caves found in India-. 

44ie Nandas held sway over this part ot the lleecan. The 
conquest of this tenitoiy was probably effected in the days ot 
Bimbisara and Ajatshatrfi and was maintained by their successor.s. 
When, however, the Nanda dynasty wtis overthrown by tlie Manryas, 
this country passed into the hands of the Mauvyas", 

From the inscription ot Ashoka, we learn that Iris empire extended 
tar into the soutli and certainly included Maharashtra and Aparantha'*. 
The headquarters of Ashoka’s southernmost province was a place ot 
the name Snvarnagiri and that his representative there was a royal 
jnince (Arya putra). BrahmagirT and Sindhupura belonged to 
a district called Isila, which was subordinate to tlie viceroy at 
Siivariiagiri'’. 

By B.C. 246, when .\siioka victermined to si>read Buddhism over 
India, Yona (i.e. the Bactrian) Dharinarakshita Thara was sent to 
Aparantha anil Mahadharma was, likewise, sent to Maharashtra. In 
addition to the legends in the Mahavamsha and Dipavamsha, the 
Samantapasadika adds tliat it was by tlu' Aggi-khandopama Siitta 
tliat 37,000 people were converted in Aparantaka by Yonaka 
Dharinarakshita. In Maharashtra it was the Mahakasga-Nariha 
jataka that was preached by Malradliarma Rakshita Thara". The 
fragment ot the eighth edict ot Ashok, found in April 1882, in Sopara 
in the adjoining district of Thana, seems to show that Ratnagiri district 
formed part ot a kingdom in B.C. 2.50 (Aparantha), the Capital of 
which was Sopara, the seat from which the? Yavana Dharinarakshita 
preached law to all the people. The flourishing state of Buddhism in 
tlie second and the third eentnries and the close trade connections 
between Eg>pt and the Kohkan at that time made it probable that 
much of the European knowledge of Buddhism was gained from the 
monks of these caves. On aeeount ot these close conncT'tions even 

in the country of Shronapuraiillm, appareiiOy tiio Korikan. (Aparantlia, 
according to Blnindarkar and Pandit Bliagvaiilal was the we.stem coast 
below the Sahyadris, corresponding to modern Kohkan). Gautama 
reminded him how fierce and cruel the people wore, but Purna per.sisted and 
promising to overcome violence by patience, was allowed to make an 
attempt. His fpiict harkssne.ss disarmed tlie people of Aparantha 
Numbers bccaiui! converts and monasteries were built and flaurished, 

^ Dikshit, 2, 3. 

- Diksbit, 74, 

Moreas, the Kadamha-knla, .'5, 9 ; Cliilgiipi, Wesleni Cliahikyas of 

^''atapi, 24. 

* Bakhle, Satavahaiias and the contemporary k.satraps, 44. 

Nilkanta- Sastri, 84, 

'' Nilkanta Sastri, A History of .Soutli India, 

Cliitgupi, Western Chalukyas of Vatapi, 25. 

Hiks'hit, 5 (Anguttara, IV 128-13.5) ; Chitgnpi, 26. 
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tliiring the hV.si anu the se.ccmd Christian eeiitiiries, the observer trl thi^ 
early relations between Buddhism and Christianity may fiial along 
this lre(|nented lonie greater evidence of tnutual inflnenee than 
along the relatively obstructed overland routes through Parthia to 
Antioch and Pphesiis. By the third century, with the fleeline ol 
growth of Antioch and Byzanteion and the fall of the Arsacid 
dynasty, the leudeney woidd be the other way’. However, in the 
beginning of tlie fifth eentuiA' (420 A. P).), Fa Hian described from 
hearsay a naniasu ry in the Deccan, in a hilly barren land whose 
people wt're h(‘relics, knowing neither the Buddhism nor the 
Briihinait reliiiion. Later, Pliuan Tsau, proceeding to North- 
West from th< Cariij'a (Koung kirn na pon Lo) country and passing 
through thick forest, came to the country of the Marathas 
(\fa ha la tlio) tlie inl)al)itants of which livecl by the maritime' 
commerce, I'roci'eding to the South-West, he embarked at Bankot-. 
Lao-Iam, whose Indian name was Silaprabha, was yet another monk, 
who travelled t iroujdi tltis part. He is stated to have studied the 
Vedidharma litcka However, Buddhism lingered in this part 
after eighth century'. 

As province idic'r irrovince fell out of tlie empire of Ashoka and 
formed itself into a separate kingdom under some chief, a branch 
of the Satiyapnlras who are mentioned in the Edicts of Ashoka took 
advantage of iliis opportunity and founded a kingdom in what was 
known as Maliiirishtra’’. fn the' light of the information supplied 
by the Hathigm rpliii inscription of Kharevela and that at Nane Ghat, 
we get 220 B. G. as the approximate year in which Simuka founded 
the clynasty of the Satav'dianas". Tlie indepc'udent State of Satiputra 

Raja Minnlkha Satavalmiui 

Maliai'athi 'rr.iiuikaylra j (ruled for 2i} years). 


Xayauik — Sari,. Sat.akarni Kmnara Bliayala. 

I 

i ..7“.I 

Kurnara Hakri sj ri Kumara Satavaluina. 

I (Knmaravara Vedisiri) 

Daughter — Rai'iamaca .Arlialaya 

I . ■ 

Bliattaj'filika Irlayiiniaia Agiyatnnaka. 

Kaji.i aakii. 

1 .Scholf, the l’cri]xli;is' of the Jilrythraen Sea, 6.5, 

Nilkanta Sa tr, Hi.story of South India, 77. 

- Sykes, Politi '.1 State of Ancient India, U. R. A. S., VI, 329. 

Chitgupi, i-'ti In Chalukyas of Vatapi, 3. 

3 Diksliit, ,58. 

■» Ibid, 74, 75, .3), 
f' Rakhle, 45. 

* Rakhle, 48 ; Sir R, Bliandarkar and D. R. Bhandarkur, however, advocate 
75 B. Ck as til', date of the rise of their dynasty. 
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army was situated aloii ;2 the western ghats and the Kenkan coast 
below’. Their territory extended from sea to sca’'‘. 

Satakarni was proliably t onteinporary witli Pnsliyaniitra and th<' 
[lerformanee of thi' Ashvamedha .sacrifice recorded in the Nane Clhiit 
inscription can be explained by supposing tliat he was tire actual 
conqueror of Ujjain-. 'f’he sacrifices and fees ]raid to the Brahniaiis 
testify eloquently to the, wealth of his realm and his Ashvamedha 
sacrifice bespeaks his sarmhhmumilca. But after Kuntala, the 
Satavaiianas wine forced to take refuge in Southern Maharashtra. 

In this work of conquests, the .Sataviilianas were helped by the 
Rathikas and Bhojas wlio were duly rcwariled with offices, titles anti 
matrimonial alliances'’. 

The great empire of the Manryas went to pieces in the 2nd 
century B. C. The western coast was a bone of contention between 
the Salea commanders and the Andhra monarchs, who maintained 
the feud for at least a eentury, with varying success, d'lu; Western 
Kshatrapa or saka Satraps, who subsequently defeated the 
.Vndhras, annexed all the Koiikan coast*. A half century later the 
Aiulhras under Vilivayaknra II or Gantainiputra Satakarni, rccon- 
{piered the coast-line, only to loso it to the Satraps after another 
generation''. In about 78 k. D. the Kshatrapas were exterminated and 
it is natural, therefore, that the era founded in that year whether 
by Kanishka or by Vima-katlphises or by Castana came to be 
associated in the south with the defeat of the Sakas by the Shalivahana 
king'*. However, it has to lx‘ noted that the district was under 
Rndradainan, the Mahakshatrap, in about 130-1.50 A.D.'’. 

in the years 155-15;5 B. C. Greek King Menander, apparently 
a brother of Appolodotus, whose capital was Kabul, annexed the 
entire valley of Indus, the peninsula of Saurashtra and other territories 
on the western coast®. 

The power of the Kshatrapas in Western India was necessarily 
weakened by the wars between the Kushanfis and the Sliakapallavas 
in the North-west provinces and in a decisive battle, a deadly blow 
to the supremacy of Shakapallavas, in this region was inflicted and 

' Sir R, Bhanclarkiir c/f Bakhle, 51. 
a' Cliitgupi, 28. 

2 Bakhle, 53, 

■' Nilkanta Sastri, Hislc.iy of .Soulh India, 88. 

-i Sclioff, 197 ; Bakhle lEos tlie earliest date el Na.hap.aiia as 17 B. C, and as 
llio reign of liis predecessor Bhnmla, prohalilv \'pry brief—tlie con(|n(;st 
must 1)1' ]daced in iihoiil 2.5-20 B. C., p. 09. 

Nilkanta Sastri, 90, 

•' Schoir, JOS ; Bakhle, 05, 00. 

« Bakhle, 09. 

T Bhand.arkar (Bapal.), 05; Bakhle, 78. 

Scliolf, 184. 
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iheiiceforward (iii aliOTi) a century, lliis part c'oiitiniied tinclc'r lIig 
ixowc'r of tlx' Salax’iilianas, CautamTputra ((I. 80-104 A. D.) is 
also styled as ll’<“ lord of the mountains from the Vindhya to thr; 
Malaya (lowcvintisi portion of the lAeccan) and from the \lahendra 
(probably in the easO to the, Sahya (i.e. M'estern Ghats’). The 
inscription of Ins Mother Brda.shrT enimierates the vast possessions of 
liis, wliich ineliab (I olxvionsly Mabaraslitra and the coast-line along 
tlie Arabian sear The inscription of Baiashrf gives ns the, truest 
description of hin Re-conquering the country which had remained 
under foreign dc inination for about a century, he re-established the 
glory of his family He was very agreeable in appearance, brave, 
courageous and plivsically well-built. All the neighbouring princes 
trembled belon Inm and devoutly obeved bis bebeists. The? 
subjects found ii\ liim a kind and solicitous king; in. their weal was 
Ids happiniAss, in their woe, his misery. A great champion of 
Brahmanical 11 induiian, lu; took particular care to re-establish tlu; 
caste-system, v bic li was getting weaker under the foreigners. 
Reasonable tusation. liberal gifts bestowed on his subjects and his 
polished manners, eoutributed immensely to his popularity among 
his subjects. The motlier's tearful praise of her departed son 
indicates his de\ ;ilion to her and it was but proper that she should 
finish off, bcfoic her own death, the cave which was begun by him 
to eomniemoiSib liis victory. He ruled for IS years over the 
territory he had inherited from Ids predecessor and only for five 
years after his '.ompiest and had it not been for his premature 
death, he would futve ranked as one of tla^ greatest kings of India. 
Yet as a king ln! w as undoulotedly great, a king of whom any xiation 
would bt; ]5roudf His son Pulumavf had retained the title “the 
Lord of Dakshiii.'q:i;dl)u While Puhunavi was engaged in his conquest 
of the Andlirades i, Gastana. who was a satrap of the Kusliahana kings 
conquered .Malva, Gujarat and Kathiavar. Vasishthaputra Satakarni, 
conejuered much of this territory while it was under Jayadaman, 
son of Gastana and the latter made peace with him by a matrimonial 
alliance’. Wlieu Vrijuastuf (G. 170-99 A. D.) succeeded to llie 
kingdom, his dimimions extended as far as Gujarat and Kathiavar. 
But he was net only deprived of these two provinces but also of 
Mahara.shtra ami Aparautha ; this inference is corroborated by the 
Junagadh iiisca i])lion of Riidradainan. Rudradaman had won the 
title of Mahaksh ilra]! which was lost by Jayadaman. Rudradaman 
had defeated t'\icc the Lord of the Daksliinapath”, and even before 
150 A. D. had < o icpuriod Maharilshtra and Aparantha, and driven the 
Satavahanas out ol tliis part ”. 


CHAPTER 2. 

History, 

I „\TEn 

Satavaiiakas. 
(78 B, C, to A. 1>, 
about 225.) 


1 Dik.shit, 27 ; B lHilr 71. 

SctiolF, 39, T.’i J. :)7 

piyaswal, Sal.a saluv ahiUKi Frotjk'iii.s, U. li. U. S. .Will, 3-9. 

2 Bakhlo, 73. Ca l<:api; 28. 

Baklilu, 73-7-t 

■) Hakhle, 73-7T 

t' funagatHi insnp ion-Baklile 83. 
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In the .Satavahaiia period, hotli Btiddlii.sm and Hralnnanical 
Iliiiduisin flourished. Prakrit literature was luucli encouraged and 
developed. Trade guilds and eomiuereial corporations appear to 
have been in ('xistenee, promoting a \ igoi'ons internal and inter¬ 
national trade'. 

The suece.ssors of Yajnyashri were Vijaya and iioally r'ulinnayi. 
The names of other Satavahana kings—Karna, Kumbha and Rudra 
Satakarni are known from their coins. Other jjrinces of Satavahana 
extraction governed minor kingtloms l)nt nothing is known of the 
causes that brought about the downfall of the main dynasty-. 
Though the Satavahana emiiire was very vast, its policy was simple 
and local administration was left larg<'ly to the feudatories subject 
to the general control of royal officials. Kingship was hereditary in 
tlie male line though matronymics wert; freely prefixed to the names 
of kings and nobles. The king was the guardian of the established 
social order and was expected to raise ta.xes justly and to further 
the prosperity of the poor equally with the lieh. P'endatories were 
of three grades : Rajas who struck coins in their own 
names; Mahilbhojas and Maharathis who were confined to a few 
Iamilies—the latter lieing connected with the Satavahanas by 
marriages and relati\ ely late in the liistoiy of tlie empire was created 
the office of Mahas('napati, which continued under later dynasties. 
The State was divided into dluiras each under a ministc'r (imidtya). 
Relow these came the? villagr^s, each with its own headman 
{grdrnika). More interesting was the total assimilation of foreigners, 
Sakas and Yavaiias, either as Buddliists or as d(?graded Kshatriyas, 
many of them bearing such thoroughly Indian names as 
Dharmadeva, Rishabhadatta and Agnivannan. The Grecco-Roman 
influence had a great share in fashioning the stupas of the times'*. 

After the fall of the Satavahana empire, the Abhiras ruled in the 
north east and the Ghntns in Mahara.shtra and Kuntala. The Pnranas 
state that ten Abhiras ruled for 67 years. The? Nasik inscription 
s]reaks of king Madhuripntra lshvaras(ma, the Abhir and a son of 
■Shivadatta. This dynasty originated in A. D. 249-50, an era called 
Kalachnri or Chedi in later times. Some historians consider the 
Chutus to be a branch of the Satavahanas, while others postulate 
a Naga origin for tliem. They were supplanted by the Kadambas*. 


A ninth century tradition affirms that Virakurcha, an early Pallava 
king of great faim*, sc-ized tluv insignia of royalty together with the 
daughter of the Naga king. This may lie an echo of the Palla\a 
con(|nest of the Chutus. About the middle of the fourth centnrv 

' Cliitgupi, 28. 

- Nilkantii Sa^■tn', 92. 

J/aV/., 9;L 

Nilkanta Sastri, 95-96. 
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A. D. S;nniii;lr,ii.;iii)ta Fniii^ht witli his of)iioiicnl Vishmigopa Fallava, 
thi- rnli'r ot Kfu'i'.'lii'. 

rhe Tiaikiiias aiijK'ar to have liclil fhe Kohkai.i in the touitli 
eentniy, but eaily Rashtrakutas (375 to 400 A. D.) also held 
possession ol tl e Konkair'. The sway of the Traikiitas, lilarhasena 
and Ills son Wagliiasena, seems roughly to have extended upto 
Southern (bijaiat, Koi'ikan and even in the Gliats. Tlicse must have 
been very powevtul rulers as may be notiec-d from a new era in 
which their grants are dated. The Maliayan Buddhism was well 
spread duvinu the rult' ol thi' Traikntas. Thereafter the Virkatakas 
ruled over this pait'-. 

Tlie Poona plate of the Vakataka (pieen, daughter of Chandra- 
gnpta 11 irroves that the Viikatakas were not merely a dyna.sty of 
Berar hut ruleil I'- er a considerable part of Maharashtra. Vakataka 
king Prifhviseiia iurthcr conquered the country of Kuntala. 
Pritliviseria (dfto-OO) was the sou of Rndrasena (240-65) and 
P'ravarasena 11 had come after Rndrasena 11, successor of Prithvisena 
1 to the throne. 1 i alilirwatigupta mentioned in the Poona plate was 
the queen of Hedr.isena 11 and was ruling over this teiTitory as 
legent for her son Divakarasenah “Of all tlie dynasties of the 
Deccan that ha .c reignc'd from the 3rd to the 6th century the most 
glorious, the most important, the one that must be given the place 
ot honour, tlie one, tliat has had the greatest influence on the civilisa¬ 
tion of the whoK’ o( the Deeoan, is unquestionably the Vakatakas", 
The Vakatakiis n' l’iied over an empire that occupied a very central 
position and it s through this dynasty that the high civilisation of 
the Gupta empire and the Sanskrit culture in particular spread 
throughout the Djccaii'k Jayasimha, the founder of the early 
Chriinkyu Pfcnise iiul his son, Ranaraga were possibly feudatories 
under the Vakat.ikiis', 

The Vakatakfe. Iiad notahie diplomatic and matrimonial relation¬ 
ships witli all till great contemporary royal families like the Imperial 
Guptas, the Vishnukundins and tht' Kadamhas. It was during the 
regency ot Pralrliiivaiigupta that Gujarat and Kathiavar were 
conquered liy Gbandragupta If, Prabhavatigupta offering con¬ 
siderable help to her lather. After she had been regent for 13 years, 

1 Nilkanta .Sastii, 98. 

“ Nairne, 13. 

s Diksliil, 43, 4.5, .51 ; f'liitgnpi, .30. 

^ Bakble, 92, 93 : dliitgiipi, 28. 

Prof. Diihiui'il ; (dntgiipi, 29, 

Prof. Duhiiii'il ; (' h tgiipi, 29 . 

T Cliitgupi, 33. 
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CHAPTER 2. Jicr elder son, Divakarasena died and slio held ihe legency i,n behail 
7 — ot the )'omigev son Damodarascna (later Pravarasena 11) till 4J0 
Histoi-y. Pravarasena 11 (410-15) was a nian oF peace. Tlie crown 

2^'^530^A^'d Narendrasena married a Kailamba princess—the daughter of 

KaknshthavarnuUi. Narendra.sona (445-05 A. D.) had to stop the 
inroads of the Nala king bhavadattavarrnan on his territory; though 
liis grand uncle Kuinaragupta was in no position to hcdp him on 
account of the danger to his own empire fi-om the Ilinras. Narendra- 
sena’s son, PrithivTsena 11 was the last knowir king of tlu; main lini' 
and he had to retru've the fortunes of his family twice. His 
opponents were very ]rro!)abiy tire Nalas and jrossibly, the Traikutas 
of southern Ciijarrit'. 


L ater Maury as 
AND Nalas. 

5.50 A, D. 


Jains. 


About tire middle of the sixtlr c:entiiry, kings of the Maurya and 
Nala dyna.stics apjrear to have been riding in the Konkan. Kirtivarma 
(A. D. 550-567), the first Chahrkya king who tunied his arms against 
this tract, is described as the night of deatli to the Nalas and the 
Mauryas. And an ins': ription of Kirtivarma’s grandson, PiilakesliT 
(A. D. 610-640) under whom this part was conquered, describes 
the general Chandadanda, as a great wave which drove hc'f’ore it 
the watery stores of the pools that is the Mauryas. A stone 
inscription fr<im Vada, in the north of Thanii district shows that 
a Mauiyan king by the name Snketiivarma, was then nding in the 
Kofikau". 

The Jains make frecpicnt mention of this part of the Konkan, 
Their mythical king Shripala is said to have mnniecl Tilakasundari, 
ii daughter of king Mahe.shana, whose seat of (Government was 
Soparaba. This part was a great seat of their activities, right 
from Rishahhadev, the first Tirtliankar'k There are traces of a tinu^ 
w'heii Jain was the ruling form of faith'’’', though the village temples 
are now dedicated to Brahman gods and there are irrany of them the 
broken remains of Jain images. Most of the temple grants seem 
to date from a time when Jainism was the State religion in the 
Ratnagiri district. Jains are believed to have come from Karnritak 
and a king of Savantvadi is mentioned in an old Relgaum legend. 
A local chronicle or bokhdr states that in the 11th century, Dabhol 
was the seat of a powerful Jain ruler and a stone inscription has been 
found bearing the date 11.56 A. D."*. 


Kai.achurt The Kalachurl kings originally rnlctl over Jalmlporc area. 
Kings. hrancli of tlie Kalachnrls had firmly established itself in 

,550-1 J() 3 - 1184 north Konkan, at Kalyan as centre. After the fall of 

Vakatakas, sonthern Maharashtra was lost to the Kadamhas and 


1 Nilkanta Sastri, 104. 

- Nainie, 13-14; Cliitgupi, Westorn Clialnkyas of Vatapi, M;iy 1, 2,5, 44, 

•'* Bhagavatpviran speaks of Risliablia’s waiirien'ngs in (Ms part, and tsiunccls 
Iniii with the establishinenl of that religion, here. 

Cliitgupi, Western Chaliik}as of Vatapi, 23, 
t Crawford’s MS. Bom. Gay.. X, 327. 
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Nortli Maha'rislifi'.i was lost to KalacluuTS. Tlic new rciigion ol: 
liasiU' line! si l ,i great religious revolution thei'c. Having orclerei! 
a tlisoiple ol Ivs to kill the king, Vijval, who ^vas Jain himsell 
because he lari insulted two pious liugayats, Hiillyeyag and 
fvladliuvevya, l asax’ had left that part. The king was subsequently 
killed and liasax’ settled down at Sahganie.shvar in the Ratnagiri 
district, propoiiuding Shaivism, called the Virashaivas. Taking the 
advantage of the weakness of his nia.ster Tailapa, tins Kalachuri 
Mahrunaiidalrsiivur, Vijval had usurped the Imperial throne of the 
western (Ihaliikyas and liad eoinpletecl his work of usurpation in 
A. D. Ih' had forced the chieftains like Ramchandra 11, to 

acco!pt his so\ enhgntyh 

Mayurashavnia also called Mayuravarmfi availed himself of the 
confusion prevailing in the country after the southern expedition 
of Saauulragujda wlio had defeated Vishnngopa of KahchT, and 
established himsi'It as an independent niler. Later he xxleased the 
Pallavas, his masters who finally installed him as the king over 
a territory extending from the Ainara Ocean (western ocean) to the 
Fremara cuimits ( \lalva), sx>ecifying tliat the other chiefs “should 
not enter il 11; pcTfonned Ashvauredha sacrifices. Chandraguxrta, 
11 (Vikramaditva) sent embassy to Bhagiratha, the Kadamba king 
a fact which sii )ws that the Kadamba jaower was at this time in 
its ascendency and was equal, if not superior, (o the Imperial 
Guptas-. 

We arc' told in oine of the Clialukya inscrijxlions tliat Kirtivanna, 
father of Pulakeshi If, subjugated tlie Kadarabas. If this defeat took 
•ilaco at the hi "',inning of the reign of Ajavanna (.565-606), the 
Kadamba king, ( is most likely that throughout his life, he remainc'd 
a simjxle Mahiimi iidalcshvar under the Chrdukyas. The kingdom of 
the early Kadambas was annexed by Pulakeshi to his I'mpire’’. 

Sometimes in !h(' e irly years of the 6th century A. D. Rhattaraka, 
a general of tin Gujita emperors, who styled himself as Senrijxatl, 
overthrew Pan.iadatta, the liTqxerial viceroy at Girinagara and 
established an imh'jiendent princiixahty round about Vallahln'. 
During tlie pen'od ■if the Chalnkya decline, this part leading 
towards Kainatak 'ivould seem to have been invaded and partly 
annexed by the V.dlahhi dynasty of Gujarat, after 642 A, D, on 
the death of tin■ greet king Narasinha (which occurred after 
A. D. 650), the ''nllabhi king, taking advantage of the change of 
rulers, invaded tlie I’allava territory. He inllicted a ermshing defeat 

X Bhandai'kar, 2(11 (0ic Jain account lUlfers slightly), Moraes, 2.'54. 

Dinkar D.-sai, Miihanianclaleshvaras uuclcr the. Chalukya.s (Bom. iiiii.) 
(149-1,50) dill e, from the view tli.at the .Sindas were Marathfis thougli 
tliey ruled o\u i fCaiuirese- speaking territory as held by C. V. Vaidya. 
Altekar, 423, 

Pai, 358-359. 
tVilkanta Sastri, 0)5. 

ti Morac.s, 16, 21. 

.Monies, 21, 60 . Clutgiixii, 30. 

‘ DiksUit, 60. 
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on Malienclravatnia If and made liiniself master oi the novtlieni 
part ot the Tallava dominions, which had lately been annexed 
by Nara.simha after defeating and killing PulakeshT. This Vallabbi 
king is described in the records as “ lord of the r^arth, whose 
(i.e. Earth’s) two breasts are the Sahya and the Vindhya moiintaiTis 
whose tops clothed in black clouds appear like (her) nipples.” 
This passage may be taken to indicate his territories which 
stretched far beyond Karnatak. This king was Shii Derabhatta, 
also called Shiladitya'. 

During the period C. 550-754 A. D. there rose into power 
a dynasty known as the Chrdnkyas, often called Early CJhalukyas 
or the Western (lhalitkyas, with Vatapi or the modern BadamI, in 
Bijapur District, as their Capital. The Cbalukyas ruled over almost 
the whole of the Deccan, all the while conb-ibuting their best not 
only in the civil and political fields but also in the propagation of 
education, fostering literature and commerce and laying the founda¬ 
tions of a school of architecture which is known by their own name”. 

OlialukyaH of Badtimi. 

1 

(1) Jaya.simha I. 

I 

(2) Ranaraga. 

i 

(3) Pulakcsliiu I 543' '1-666 A.D. m. Dur!abhad(;vi of the Bat])iira lamih’ 
__, __j_ 

(4) Kirtivarman 1.566/7-597/8 (5) Mahgalesha .597/8-609 10 

lu. Serulraka prinee.ss. 


(6) Piilakeshiu II Vishiiuvardhaua .Tayasiiuha. 

609/10-642 m. daughter of the 
Ganga King Durvinita. 

__1 _ _ _ _ 

I "■ V i “ . ■ 1 ..‘1 

Chandraditya Adifyavarma Vikrainaditya Jtiyasimlia. 

in. Vijiya-Blinttaraka. 664/5-681 

I 

Vinayaditya, 

681-696 

Vijayaditya 

696-733/34 

' I . 

Vikramaditya TI 
733 4-744'45 
1 

Kirtivarman 11. 

744,'5-55. 


1 Moraes, 65, 66. 

- B. ]t, Chitgupi, the Western Chahikyas of Vatapi (Badami), Int. 1 
Nilkanta Sashi K. A., A Ilistorj' of South India, 163. 
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Tile Chalukyas ;ii tlieir records have been styled as Chalkya, Chalikya 
and Chtdukya The success of the Chalukyas was mainly due to the 
fact that the pusislent inroads of the Huns and Shakas had broken 
up the Gupta llaij^ire. The last Gupta king, Bh^iugupta occupied 
a dependent ]iosih'oii in the beginning of the 6th century. 

The Vakatakas, loo, weri' on the tlecline, as they were supposed to 
Iiave been replaced in the middle of the 6th century by the Kalachuris, 
while the Kadanihiis were engaged in family feuds. Thus there 
was no strong poua'r to keep the ambitious dynasties heading for 
liegemony in clieck. 

Fulakeshin 1 is the first great monarch of the family and Kirti- 
varman I, his son who sueeoedecl him had defeated the confederacy 
of the Kadamlias and the neighbouring chiefs which had been 
formed against the rising Ghalukya power. He conquered the 
Nalas, Mauryas ol Kohkap, Gaugas, Kadambas and the Atnkas. The* 
Ghiplfiii grant of the time of Pulakeslun II styles Kirtivarman I as 
“First maker or creator of Vatapi'. Kirtivarman 1 died in A. D. 
597-98, prohalilv leaving several minor children, and the throne, 
therefore, passed lo his \'oung('r brother or step-brother Maiigalesha 
(.A, D. 597-98 to 610-11), also known as Maiigalaraja, Maiigalesha 
and Maiigaleshv aril. The new king enjoyed the birudas Rana-Vikranta 
and Uru Raiia Vtkr.inta, besides Frithivi Vallabha or Shri-Prithivi 
Vallabha. Matig ileslia has been described as a Paramabhagavat, i.e, 
devout worshippei ol the Bhagavat (Vishnu). The victory over the 
Kataclielmris (Kal;ichuri.s) and the conquest of Revatidvipa, referred 
to in the Aiholo nscription and echoed in the Kauthem grant, were 
his greatest achievements. According to the Nernr Grant and 
Mahakuta pillar instriptioii, the Kalachuri king Buddha, son of 
.Shahkaragaua, s defeated before the 12th April, A. D. 602, and his 
entire possessions vvere appropriated, when the Ghalukya king was 
desirous of comiueriiig the northern region. While discussing the 
history of thi' Kalachuris, however, we have seen’ that Ruddha- 
nija was in pessi;,s:,jon of tlu* Nasik District us late as A. D. 608. 
The struggle lietween the Chalukyas and Kalachuris, therefore, 
appears to have continued for some years, after which the former 
came into complete jinssession of tfie central and northern Maratha 
country. The Nirur grant of Maiigalesha also refers to the killing 
of the Chrdukya chief Svamiiaja who was apparently ruling in the 
Kohkan and is said to have been famous for liis victories in IS battles. 
Most probabb tlii.s Svamiiaja was placed in the Konkaii by Kirti- 
vaiTnan I as hi^ viceroy; and he sided with Pulakeshrn II in his 
struggle against M.uigale.sha. It is also not unlikely that Svamiraja 
had his headtpi irteis at Revatidvipa in the waters of the Western 
or Arabian Sea (i.c. iortified promontory of Redi to the south of 

1 Nilkanta Sa.stvi, l-KJ. 

Vatapvali—Pr.il'i; luu-Vklliata, (iliitgiipi, 4.3. 

livid, .38; Bliiiia arka- (Bapat), 110. Sonic scliolais arc of tlic view that 

tlarsha wa.s dcliatecl on August 2, 612 or July 2,'i, 613 A. D, 
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Veiigtirle in the’ Rtituagirl District), which is said to have been 
conquered by Mangalesha, and that the conqueror appointed 
Indravannan of the BapiriiiTi (i.c. Batpurii) lineage, apparently 
related to his own mothf’r, as the new governor of the region, 
According to a Goa Grant, Satyaslrraya-Dhruvaraja-Indravarman was 
riding four viahatjafi or niumlah with his headquarters at Revatidvipa 
in January 610 or 611 A. D., which was the twentieth year of his 
government, and granted a village in tlie Khetahardesha (Khed 
taluka in the Batnagiri District ) w'ith the permission of the Chalnkya 
emperor of Badami, It is usually believed that Indravannan was 
placed as a viceroy in the Kohkan by Kirtivarman I about A. D. 
590, the first year of the former’s rule according to the Goa Grant. 
But jrossibly he was ruling as a subordinate ruler elsewhere and was 
stationed at Revatidvipa only after the coni^uest of that place by 
Mangalesha some time after A. D. 597-98. It was as a residt of the 
difficult days through which tin; Ghalnkya emperor was passing 
about this time that he appiairs to have become bold enough to 
issue the chapter, dated in his own regnal year. 

/About the end of Maiigalcsha’s reign there was a civil war 
between him and his nephew Fulakeshin II, son of Kirtivarman. The 
cause of the cpiarrel, according to the Aihole inscription of 
Pulakeshin 11, wa.s Maugale.sha’s attempt to secure the succession for 
lii;; own son. As a result of this war Mangalesha lost his life and 
the throne of Badami passed to Fulakeshin If, The son of Mangalesha, 
not mentioned by nmne in the Aihole epigraph, is usually identified 
with Satyasliraya-Dlimvaraja-indravarman of the Goa Grant. But 
even then his title “ an ornament of the* original great Bappura 
(Batpura) lineage” may be explained by the suggestion that his 
mother was a Bappura princess. Tlie fact that Indravannan 
acknowledged in January A. D. 610 or 611 the supremacy of 
Maharaja Shrl-prithivivaliabha, identified with Fulakeshin II, renders 
the theory unlikely; because lAdake.shin II could have hardly allowed 
his vital enemy and rival to be the Viceroy of the Kohkaii districts. As 
however Fulakeshin’s first regnal year corresponds to Saka 532 
(expired) w’hile the date of the Goa Grant is Saka 532 (current or 
expired) the identification of Maharaja Shrl-prithivi-vallabha overlord 
of Satyashraya-Dhruvaraja-Indravarman. wn'th Mangalesha is not 
beyond the* bounds of possibility. The Ghiplun plates of his 
maternal uncle Shri Vallabha Senanandaraja of the Sendraka family 
describes him as “ one who punishes the wicked people, who 
receives with hospitality learned people and friends, who confers 
favours upoir servants, who has lit up the field of battle with flames 
of fire that rises from the tusks of elephtmts of the hostile kings 
which are split by the sword that is held in his hands, who is the 
sole aim of the arrows which are the eyes of nice young women, 
whose kec'n intellect is capable of examining the essence of the 
meaning of various Sastras, has taught the goddess of fortune, who 
is fickle by nature, the* observiuice of a tnu; and faithful wife He 
liad raised himself to the rank of the lord piu-amount of the south. 
He look the title “Paraiiicshvara ” by defeating Har.slia, the war-like 
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lord ol' die north ”, between 630-634 A. D. Hiuan Tsang, visiting 
ihilakesliin 11 in A. 13. 641 has given vivid account of the people in 
this part. Kluidini II, king of Persia received in A, D. 625-26 a com¬ 
plimentary eml assv from Pulakeshin II'. 
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The defeat ol the Chalukyas by Narasiinliavarman (tlic Pallava 
monarch) and his capture of Badami completely disorganised the 
administrative liaichinery of the Chalukyas. But the Chalukya 
supremacy w as eventually re-established by Viki-amaditya I, the 
third son of Piilake.shln 11. The Nernr and Kochrem grants show 
that Chandraili'.ya, the eldest son of the Pulakeshin II was governing 
the western [larls of the Chalukya dominions which included 
Batnagirl dislrict and SavantvadP. 


PulakcshTiiis mccoss against the Pallavas was short-lived. About 
A. D. 642, he was defeated and probably killed by the Pallavai 
king Narasindimarman I (son of Mahendravarman 1) wlio, in 
retaliation to Piihikeshin’s attack on the Pallava capital, led an 
csKpedition against Badami and captured it. According to the 
evidence of ia'sa ral Pallava grants, Narasimhavarman I repeatedly 
rlefeated kinc Vallabha, i.c. Pulakeshin II (or, according to one 
record, wjotc (be vvord “victory”, as on a plate, on Pnlakeshin’s back 
which was visible as the Chalukya king took to flight), at the 
battles of Pari’..'ala, Mauimahgala, Suramara and otht;r places and 
destroytxl the cify of Badami. In the Ceylonese chronicle 
Mahavainsha. prince Manavarrnan is represented as having takt!n 
slieltcr at the court <5f the Pallava king whom he assisted in crushing 
his enemy, king Aallahha. That the destruction of Vatapi was not 
an empty hoasi on the part of the Pallava king is proved by his 
title Vatapikond.i and hy a fragmentary rock inscription at Badami 
itself, which s( tins to say that the city was conquered hy Simha- 
vishnu or N.iraiiinliavishun (i.e. Narasimha-vannan I), surnamed 
Mahamalla. 


The inscriplions of the later menibers of the Chalukya house of Viknunaclitya I. 
Badami represent Jhdakeslun II as having been succeeded by one 
of his younger sons, Vikramaditya I (A. D. 655-81), who claims 
to have been the “favourite” son of his father, but who ascended 
the throne s( \'ex,d years after his fathers death. It appears that 
after Fidakeshin’.s death, BadamT and some of the southern districts 
of his empire vuf in the hands of the Pallavas for .tnany years, 
while several il I'nlakeslnn’s sons were making futile efforts to drive 
out the enemv. and the viceroys of some of the provinces were ruling 
without any n feieriiye to the overlord (but without actually assuming 
independence i rn cpbahly because several sons of Pulakesbm II 
were rival cl,u nant.s for the throne. The Kaira and Bagumra 
Grants refeni d 'o above show that the troubled state resulting 


Nilkanta Sa il', 145. 

- CliinxigM, 7f' I (T, 128; Uhamlmkar, il(i, 117, (21. 
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from Pulakeshin’s death eosued in or shortly before A. D. 643, and 
that the Cha^lukya sovereignty was not completely restored in distant 
provinces even as late as A. D. 655. As no king is placed between 
Pulakeslihi II and Vikramaditya 1 in the genealogy found in the 
formal charters of Vikramaditya I and his snccessors, it is usually 
believed that the Clrtdukya throne remained vacant during the 
jreriod A. D. 642-55. When, howtwer, the Pallavas were apparently 
not in occupation of the entire kingdom of the Chalukyas, it is 
ine.xplicable why Pulakeshln’s eldest son did not declare himself king 
in the unconquered regions of the kingdom or at the court of 
a faithful vicerov or ally, especially when some of the viceroys are 
found not to have assumed inclependence. It is likely, therefore, 
that during this period there were several claimants for the throne, 
although none of tliem sueeeeded in driving out the Pallavas from 
lladami or in asserting Iiis authority over all the viceroys. 
Eventually', Vikramaditya I, who was probably at first fighting 
on behalf of one of his elder brothers' and mijoying tlu' assistance 
rendered by the Gahga king, Durvinita, yrossibly his mother’s father, 
succeeded in freeing BadamT from the enemies and in securing his 
father’s throne for himself. There is a Gahga inscription which 
speaks of Durvinita as having acquired fame in the land of 
Jayasimha Vallabha (founder of the Chalukya house of Badami) 
by seizing the Kaduvetti (meaning Pallava, i.e. the Pallava king of 
Kanchi) and setting up his own daughter’s son, yrrobably 
Vikramaditya I-. It appears that the sons of Pulakeshln II received 
little help from their relatives, tlie Eastern Chalukyas, who had 
severed their relations with Badami as early as the closing years oi' 
Kubja Vishi.uivardhana’s lafign. One of the rival claimants for the 
Chillukya throne after the death of Pulakeshln II a)>pears to havc^ 
been his “ dear ” son Adityavannan who is described in the Kurnid 
grant of his first regnal year as Maharajadhiraja-Parameshvara and 
Prithivivallabha and as the su])reme rulei- of the w hole earth over¬ 
come by his own jrrowess. The omission of the names of Aditya- 
varman and (jther claimants for tlie throne from the gciuialogy in 
the records of Vikramaditya I and his successors seems to be due 
to the fact that they were simultaneously'^ ruling in the provinces 
aw’ay fjom Badami, and that their title to the thrc)Tie was challenged 
or ignored by Vikramaditya, I, who ousted them. The Kauthem 
giant of the later Chfihikyas, howmver, represents Pulakeshln TI as 
succeeded regularly by liis son Nedamari, his grandson Aditya- 
varmaii and his grc;at-giandsnn Vikramaditya f, and this tradition, 
mistaken as it is, may be a reminiscence of the actual fact that two 
elder brothers of Vikramaditya I had claimed to have been kings. 


i It does not appiar tlial Vikraiiuulitya I was a rival clainiaiil I'roui the wry 
beEiuning, for in that ca.SL* lie would have probably dated the comincnce- 
inent of his reign in A. D. 642 and not 65,5, 

- Some scholars place Durvinita’s- reign nnieli too early for ibis (Cf. Cli, 
XIlI p. 269), For llie riate of Durvinita (!f. .Suecessors of the Satavalianas, 
pp. 299-302. Vikraniaditva’s (pieen (iaiiga Muhadi.'vi, mentioned in the 
CaiKal Chant, ma\ have been a grand-danghter of Durvinita, 
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The existence of (^Iiandriiditya, anotlier elder brotlier of Vikra- 
maditya, is knoxvn from two giants' of Vijayabbattarika, wife of 
the former. In hotli these grants, Vikramaditya is described as 
the dear son of hukikeshm and conqueror of hostile kings and 
restorer of the fo>-tnnD and sovereignty of bis ancestors. As, besides, 
his name is placci! before Chandraditya, there is no doubt that the 
latter enjoyed a lendatory status though there were cordial relations 
between the two hrotliers. It is diflicult to decide whether Chandra¬ 
ditya was alive vdien his wife issued the grant. 


CHAPTER 2. 

History. 

Early 

ClIALUKYAS. 

VikraiTiaditya I. 


According to the Tahnahchi and Nerur grants, Vikramaditya 
I ascended th(' throne after September 654 and before July 655 A.D. 
Like his brother Adityavarman, he also claimed to have been the 
“dear” son of InlakeshTn 11. Vikramaditya I had the hirndas 
Satyashraya. R irnasika, Anivarita and Rajamalla, and enjoyed not 
only the epitliei Slrii-nrithivivallahha (Shrivallahha or Vallabha) hut 
also the imperial titles Maliarujridhiraia Paraineshvara and sometimes 
Rhattaraka. In ii iesv vicmegal records he is described as a Rarainii- 
maheshvara arvl is meditating on the feet of Nugavardhana, who is 
supposed to ] are been the king’s religious teacher. But the 
Talmanchi grii'd referring to Shri Meghacliarya as the king’s 
sun/dyn-gnm is no doubt more reliable than tlie above records. 
Vikramaditya 1, v! o recovered the southern part of the empire from 
the Pallavas, is said to have conquered his enemies in numerous 
battles with th<^ li dp of liis sword and his charger named Clutrakaiita, 
It is further st it' d lliat he acquired for himself his father’s royal 
fortune tliat had been interrupted by three kings, and thus brought 
the whole kingdom under his sway. By mere word of mouth 
Vikramaditya t is <;ai<l to have restored the grants to gods and 
Brahmans that h id been confiscated by the three hostile kings. 
Thus the Cludukv a rn >nareh acquired the fortune and sovereignty 
of his ancestors after having defeated several enemies, inelnding 
not improlrably snne of his own brothers. Tlie Hjderabad grant 
shows that V’kr,;muditya fought with the Pallava nionarehs 
Narasimhavarmu 1 f, bis sou Mahendravarman II and grandson 
Paraincslix-arava i ii n 1. Vikramaditya I is described in it as having 
obliterated the fai le of Narasirnlia, destroyed the power of 
Mahendra, and snaissscd Ishvava (i.e. Parameshvaravarman I) in 
statesmanship and thus crushed the Pallavas, He is further said to 
have captured KanefiT aflcr conquering IshvarapotaiTija (i.e. 
Parameshvarava ni; n 1). The Gadval grant describes him as tlie 
destroyer of the f im ly of Mahamalla (i.e. Narasimhavarman I) and 
of the Pallava lineage. From these accounts it is clear that, for the 
complete recover'' of the lost districts of his father’s kingdom, 
Vikramaditya li.id to fight witli no less than three Pallava kings in 
succession. The struggle must have covered a long period of time 
commencing sonm )t.ars before and ending many years after his 

' BG. p. 360. 'llie exnression Svarajya in one of the grants should he taken 
to mean ‘the .sovereignty of ourselves (i.e. the Chalukya)Vijayabhat- 
tarika may hav'e been the celebrated poetess Vijja mentioned in the literary 
traditions. 
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CHAPTER 2. actual accession to the throne. Later records represent him as 

■;- receiving the surrender of Kafichi after defeating the Pallava king 

humbling the kings of the Cholas, Pandyas, and Keralas, and as 
Chalukyas getfiiig obeisance done to him by the rulers of Kanchi who were 
Vikramadit a I cause of his family’s humiliation. Thus Vikramaditya I is said 
to have become the lord of the whole earth bounded by the three 
oceans, indicating the Indian Ocean, and sometimes conceived as 
a secondary Chakravarti-kshehtra. In some records the Kalabhras are 
added to the list of peoples subdued by Vikramaditya I, Epigraphic 
records also speak of the great assistance that was rendered to the 
Chalukya king by his son Vinayadltya and grandson Vijayaditya. 
Vinayaditya claims to have arrested at his fatlrer’s command the 
power of forces of the Trairajya-Pallava-pati or Trairajya-Kanchipati 
and pleased his father by ensuring peace in all the provinces, while 
Vijayaditya is said to have entirely uprooted the assemblage of 
the foes when his grandfather was engaged with the enemies in 
the south. Vinayaditya’s exploit has been explained as a success 
against the Pallava king of Kanclii as well as the latter’s neighbours, 
the kings of the three kingdoms of the Cholas, Pandyas and 
Keralas^. 

According to the Pallava records, king Parameshvaravarman 
I defeated the army of Vallabha (i.e. Vikramaditya I) at the battle 
of Peruvalanallur and, unaided, compelled the Chalukya king, whose 
army consisted of several lakhs, to take to flight, covered only by 
a rag. The Pallava king is further said to have destroyed the city 
of Ranarasika (Vihramfiditya I), i.e. the Chalukya capital at 
Badami“. According to the Honour Grant^ Vikramaditya was 
encamped at Malliyurgrama to the west of Kanchi in A. D. 671. The 
Gadval grant of Vikramaditya shows that he emulated the exploits 
of his father and advanced in the south as far as the Chola capital 
at Uragapura on the southern bank of the Kaveri (modern Uraiyur 
near Trichinopoly), where he was stationed on the 25th April, 
A. D. 674. This suggests that the Pallava power was temporarily 
paralysed once again. But the Pallava king had, according to some 
writers, allied himself with some of the southern monarchs including 
the Pandya king Kochchadaiyan, and ultimately succeeded in 
driving the Chalukyas out of the southern region. But the Pandyas 
in this period were enemies of the Pallavas. The credit for the 


T It is difficult to agree with scholars who believe that Vinayaditya defeated 
the Pallava lord of Kanchi, who had under him three kingdoms or 
a kingdom having three divisions. 

2 According to some scholars, the Periyapuranam (.Siruttondar, V. 6) 
suggests that, when the ChMukya king was leading the expedition against 
the Pallava country, Faraineshvaravaniian I sent his general Siruttondar to 
capture Vatapl. The Chalukya king's grandson Vijayaditya possibly suc¬ 
ceeded in repulsing the Pallava army under Siruttondar. Tlie claim of 
Ganga Bhiivikrama, successor of Durvinita, to have defeated the Pallava king 
(possibly Parameshvaravarman) at Vilinda in the Tumkur region of Mysore 
seems to refer to a phase of this Chahikya-Pallava struggle (IGO XXVIII, 
63-64). 

8 Arch. Siirv. Mysore, 1939, p. 134. 
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defeat of the (Iliiilukyas at the battle of Pemvalanallur near 
Trichinopoly has to be ascribed to the military genius of the Pallava 
king alone. 

The oldest of the Silahara Houses—and there were three of them, 
ruling over Western India^—was ruling over this part i.e, south 
Kohkan from C. 770 to C, 1020 A. D, With one or two exceptions, 
the rulers of these families never aspired for the Imperial crown and 
they were all along feudatories in status, professing allegiance first 
to the Rashtrakfidis and then to the Chalulcyas, the Kadambas and the 
Yadavas. The Riiarepatan plates in Ratnagiri district of Anantadev 
refer to a Dayfu'avairivyasana, but the silaharas of southern Kohkan 
aver that they w(Te connected with the kings of Simhala and not 
to the town of Tagara as the other two branches namely of Thana 
and Kolhapur, obviously do. The kings of Simhala were more 
probably the i nlers of Goa-. South Kohkan and the territories ruled 
over by the Sil'diaras were under the influence of the Canarese. 
Most of the names of the ministers of the Silahara kings show that 
they hailed from Karnatak*. The niunes of the rulers of this house 
are known to iis Iroin the Kharepafan grant of Rattarajah 

Sanaphulla--C. 765 to C. 795 A. D. 

Dhammira- C. 795 to C. 820 A. D. 

Aiyaparaj i- C. 820 to C. 845 A. D. 

Avasara 1- C. 845 to C. 870 A. D. 

Avasara iI --G, 895 to C. 920 A. D. 

Indrasaja-C. 920 to C. 945 A. D. 

Bhima-C . 945 to C. 970 A. D. 

Avasara III-C, 970 to C. 995 A. D. 

Rattaraja-C. 995 to 1020 A. D. 

(Known year—1008 A. D.) 

The founder ol this house, according to the Kharepatan plate, 
obtained the lordship over the territory between the Sahya mountain 
and the sea, tlirough the favour of Krishnaraja'', By B, C. 895, during 
the rule of Aditj^avanna, the sphere of influence of the Southern 
Silaharas had i xterided over the whole of Konkan, from Goa to 
Bombay'h Rnttaiaja was, after the overthrow of the Rashtrakutas, 

1 The other Iv/o branches were Silaharas of North Konkan (Thana) and 
the Silaharas <rl: KoUiapur. 

^ Altekar, Indian (Culture, II, 393 ; Nairne, 15. 

Altekar, 393 Naane, 15. 

* Altekar, Ibid , Nairne, 21 ; Bh.andarkar (Bapat), 251-252. 

® Krishnarajaprasadavan Samudratirasahyantadesa Samsabanobhavat. Khare¬ 
patan plate (piotcd by Altekar. 

« Ihkl. 400. 
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Silahahas 

Northern. 


compelled to recognise the Chfilukya sovereignty. While Aparajita of 
the Thana Silaharas had assumed independent power^, Rattaraja may 
have declared independence soon after the death of Satyashraya, 
Jayasimha, younger brother of Vikramaditya, who succeeded 
Satyashraya, inflicted a signal defeat on the Cholas of the south and 
while returning from the south, defeated Rattaraja or his son and 
annexed his kingdom. Thus ended the career of the Silahara House 
of the South, about 250 years, after its foundation-. The district of 
Ratnagiri was under the Silaharas and the capital of their kingdom, 
which, however, is not mentioned in their records but was probably 
Goa and later it may have been transferred to a more central place 
in the vicinity of Ratnagiri or Kharepatan'*. 


Certain parts of the Ratnagiri district were included in the 
kingdom of the Northern Silaharas, which came under this house 
sometime after the extinction of the Silaharas, of Southern Kohkan^. 
The foundej of .the house, Kapardin, was a contemporary of the 
Rashtrakuta Emperor Govind III. He seems to have given active 
help to that emperor in his numerous wars and was rewarded by 
the grant of the feudatory rnlership over Northern Kohkan, The 
capital was at Thana®. 

Kapardin I-C. 800 to C. 825 A. D. 

Pullashakti—C. 825 to C. 850 A. D. (known year 843 A. D.). 

I 

Kapardin II-C. 850 to C. 880 A. D. 

Vappuvana—C. 880 to C. 910 A. D. 

_J_ 

C, 910 to Goggi c'. 930 to C. 945 A. D. 

Jhaujha C. 930 A. D. 

La.shthiyavva Vajjada I, C. 945 to C. 975 A. D. 


1 Nairne, IG, 

2 Altekar, Ibicl, 401, 

8 Altekar, Ibid. 412. 

* Altekar, Ibid. 16. 

8 Altekar, 402; Nairne, 15. The date,s given by Nairne in 1895 are .slight! 

different, 
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Aparajita, C. 975 to 0. 1010 A.D. 


Vajjada H Arikesarin alias Kosidova 

0. 1010 to C. 1015 A. D. C. 1016 to 1025 A.D. (kaowu year 

I 1060 A.D.) 


Oliittaifija Nagarjiina (did not rule) Maramuni 

C. 1025 to C. 1010. 1 C. lOiO to C. 1070 A.D. 

I (known year 1060 A. D.) 

Anantdeva or Anantpaja 
C. 1070 to 0.1110 
(know'n year 1095 A. D.) 

! 

Aparaka I, C. 1110 to C. 1140 A.D. 

(known yoars ]118, 1127, 1129 r.nd 1168 .4.D. 

I 

Haipfd,u eva C. 1140 to C. 1155 A. D. (known years 1149, 
1150, and 1153 A.D.) 

Mallikarjutia C. H65 to 0. 1170 A. D. (known, years 1156, 1160 
A.D.). 

Aparaditya or Aparaka II, C. 1170 to C. 1195 A.D. 

Kcskiraja 11, C. 1195 to C. 1240 A.D. 

(knowji yiwr-) 1203, 1238 A. D.). 

SomesIr.Mia, (1 1240 to 1265 A. 1).)^ 

(ina.V’T. y-'ars 1219, 1260 A. D.). 

After the turning battle in the Silahara-Kadamba war was fought 
in 1126 A. D., a,-: a result of the victory, Aparaka ceased to be 
a Kadainba feudatory and regained most of bis hereditary posses- 
sions. The Chiiilno. inscription, dated 2nd December 1157 leads to 
understand tha! l-r; bbakar Nayak wa.s Mallikarjuna’s foreign 
minister and that Mallikarjuna, having no fear from the Kadambas, 
engaged in a biiter struggle with the Hoysalas and was ruling over 
Ratnagiri distriel, til] the end of his rule (C. 1170 A. D.). He, 
however, could i <>! long enjoy his kingdom in peace as his northern 
neighbour, Chah k /a Kiiinaraprda of Gujarat was an ambitious ruler 
and pretending to be offended by a pretentious title taken by 
Mallikarjuna, lu invaded his dominions. Mallikarjuna being 
defeated and .slain, Kurnarapfija’s rule was established for a while 
over Mallikarjuna’s territory. During the reign of Keshiraja (C. 1195 
to C. 1240 A. D ) the Yadavas of Devgiii were rapidly extending 
their power and ki<?sliivaja must have been compelled by them to 
recognise their suzerainty*. 

The inscriptions t.Jirow light on the condition of the kingdom. 
The administratii n .seems to have been carried on by the king 
assisted by a gia at cnimcillor or a great minister, a great minister 

1 Dotted lines indicate lii.it the relation.ship between the two kings is not 
known. 

^ Altekar, dIG; Nairue, 21 
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for peace and war, two treasury lords and sometimes a chief 
secretary. The subordinate machinery consisted of the heads of 
district Rashtras, heads of sub-divisions, Vishayas, heads of towns 
and heads of villages’. The Silahara administration was very 
methodical. Hinduism, Buddhism and Jainism were all living side 
by side in the Silahara districts very amicably, but the Silaharas 
themselves were Hindus-. A verse in the Kharepatan plates of 
Anantdeva suggests that they held in specially high reverence 
Somanatha of Frabhasa*. The Kharepatan plates further reveal 
tliat temples used to maintain schools and sattras, which helped 
considerably the task of the propagation of religion, culture and 
education. The Musalmans in the beginning of the thirteenth 
century and the Portuguese in the sixteenth century destroyed 
temples and stone-faced reservoirs by the score. Some of the 
Silaharas seem to have encouraged learning. One af them Aparaditya 
I even sent a Koiikan representative to a great meeting of learned 
men in Kashmir"’. The feudal lords of the Silaharas were first the 
Rashtrakutas and then the Chiilukyas, Paramaras or the Kadambas. 


Silaharas of The third Silahara house rose to prominence at the beginning of 
Kolhapur. mjj century. It held sway over a portion of the southern Kohkair 
o G^iaiS^ sometime. The Rashtrakutas who were formerly ruling over this 

area had fallen, their successors, the Chalukyas were engaged in 
a bloody war with the Paramaras and the Cholas and so Jatiga, the 
Silahara king may have succeeded in carving out a principality 
for himself. 

Jatig,-', I 
Nayivarman 
Chandra 

Jatiga II C. 1000 to C. 1020 

__I_!_^__ 

Gonka Guvala I Kirthaja Chandraditya. 

I C. 1020-C. 1055 

Marasimha C. 1055 to C. 1075 A, D. (known year 1058 A. D.) 

Guvfsla II Ballala C. 1086 Bhoja Gandiaaditya 
C. 1075-C 1086 A. D. C. 1095 A. D. C. 1095-1110 A. D. C. 1110 to 

1140 A. D. (known years 1110, 1135 A. D.) 

Vijayadatta, C. 1140-C 1175 A. D.) 
(known years 1143, 1153 A. D.) 
Bhoja 11, C. 1175-C 1216, A. D. 
(known years from 1170 to 
1205 A. D. 


1 Naime, 21 

2 Altekar, 427. 

3 Gatva Saisava eva Sainyasahito drshtvd cha SomeSvara^i Tasyagre 
picturajnaya jagadalal yah Kilayitvagatali, Altekar, 427. 

4 Naime, 22, 
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Goiika is dcscrilxul as the conqueror of Kohkan. But Jayasimha had 
already conquered South Kohkan. Hence, it seems natural that he 
may have for the convenience of administration, allowed Gohka to 
rule over such jiortious of South Kohkan which he could manage 
to hold against tlie Kadambas. Bhoja I was repulsed by Achugi II 
trusted feudatory ol Vikramaditya VI, the Chalukyan emperor^. 
Achugi II became tla; saviour of the Chalukya empire which at the 
close of the glorious rule of Vikramaditya VI, was attacked by the 
Hoyasalas from the south, by the Goa Kaclambas from the west, by 
the Karad Silaharas from the north and by the Uchchahgi Pandyas 
from the east. It \vas only through the instnimentality of Achugi 
that the empcroi: Vi.krama was able to hold these refractory 
Mahamanclideslivai as in checks. 

Gandaraditya was the undisputed king of Kohkan. Vijayaditya 
played a prominent part in the conspiracy formed by the minister 
Bijjala against lii;; lord Talia III and had helped the Thana Silahara 
king, Aparaka as well as the Goa, Kadamba king^. 

Kadanibas of Goa (966 A. D. to 1340 A, D.) 

Kautakacliarya 

1 

Nagvarmii 

Guhalla-deva I 

(1) ShiiStha-deva I 

or 

Ch ilurbhuja (966-980 A. D.?) 

I 

(3) (a Iialla-deva II (980-1005 A. D. ?) 

(3) Shastha-deva II (1005-1050 A. D.) 

I 

(4) javakesll (1050-1080 A. D.) 

I 

(5) Guhalla-deva III (1080-1100 A. D.) 

(6) Vijayaditya I (1100 to 1104 A. D.) 

(7) fayakcsi II (1104 to 1147-48 A. D.) 

___I__ 

8(a) Sivaebitta or Permadi 8(b) Vishnuchitta or Vijaya- 

1147-48-1181 A. D, ditya II 1147-48-1187-88. 

and (9) Jayakesi III-1187-88- 
1216. 

i Altekar, 422-2.'!, 

1 Dinkar Desui, 422-423, Mahamandaleshvaras underChalukyas (Bom. Uni.), 
1933, pp. 9,'>■90. 

2 Altekar, 423-24. 
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Sivachitta Vajra-deva 1193-1202 (10) Tribhuvanamalla or Sova- 

(Yuvaraja). dcva 1216-1237-38. 

I 

(11) Shastha-deva III 1246-47- a daughter m. to 

1260. 

(12) Kaiua-deva 1260-1310-11 (?) 

(13) Son 131(1-11-1328 (?) 

(14) Son 13^-1340 (?) 

Tlu; real fouiKler ol (he Cloa Kadavnbas was king Shasthadeva who 
is calletl Chhatla, Clihattala or Chliallala or Chhattaya. Jayakesi II 
is called Chittuka because the descendant of Chhattadev claims to 
have conquered southern Korikank But even earlier, Cuhalladeva I 
who succeeded Nagavarma was an ally of the southern Silaharas 
who were ruling on the western coast with Goa as their capital-. 
Chaturbhuja finally bad established the house as Mahainandalc- 
shvaras and probably joined the grand coalition of the southern 
irowers, overthrowing the Bashtrakutiis. The original kingdom of the 
Goa Kadainbas seems to have been the country to the south of the 
island of Goa including a part of Salsette and perhaps a strip of 
land exteiKliug towards the western ghats. Their capital was 
Chandrajnira (modern Cliandor) one of the most ancient towns in 
the Kotikan, probably founded by Ghundraditya, a son of the 
Gluilukya king Pulakesi II. Indcjcd in the Dvijaslianitja, a Sanskrit 
work which was probably written by the famous Tam guru 
Ilcrnchaiidra iu the 12tli century, king Jayakesi I is said to have 
been ruling at Chandrapunr*. 

Guballa-dova If was the son of the king Ghaturbbuja and queen 
Akkiidevi. He overcaine the neigbbouriug rulers and e.stended the 
boundaries of bis kingdom, “ humiliating the kings of the Seven 
Malagas.” Shasthadeva H closely adhered to the policy of his father 
and the result was that before the end of his reign be became 
acknowledged master of the whole of Koiikan. In this achi(:!vemcnt 
Shasthadeva was helped by the dissensions that prevailed at this 
time between the North anrl South Silaharas. The struggle started 
in the reign of northern Siltdiara king Arikosari. Arikesari had 
captured this part from southern Silaharas to whom it originally 
belonged. Thongli Arikesari prevailed against his enemy Rattaraja 
in this war, the rcsidt was not an uninixed blessing for the northern 
Silaharils. The protracted sTruggle weakened the power of the con¬ 
querors. This calamity was further aggravated by the death of 
Arikesari and in the reign of his infant sun Gbittaraja, tlic aiitliority 
was greatly relaxed. Hence Shasthadeva made a bid for the 
sovereignty of the Koiikan. The Silaharas, after the conquest of 

1 Altekar, 412. 

2 Morncs, kiitluiuhalula, lliS. 

3 Moraes, 168-lf)9. 
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Konkan by Siiah^lluuleva became the feudatories of Shasthadeva. He 
was the Maiiiunandaleslivara under the Chalukya Emperor, 
Jayasimha II. Jajakesi 1 made Copakapattana, the capital of 
Southeiii Silah.iKi.s, the principal seat of his governtnent. Jayakesi 
killed Maminuii in action, who had revolted and also subdued 
Tribhuvanamalla Kamadeva, “the ruler of the Kofikan Rastia He 
helped the Chalukya Emperor, Someshvara, in ousting the Cholas 
who made iino uls into the Chalukya empire and gave his daughter 
in marriage to Someshvara’s son, Vikranuiditya'. He later on brought 
about the friendship between the Chalukyas and the Cholas. Yadava 
prince, Senucha.mira 11 and Jayakesi, established the Chrilukya king 
Vikrainaditya in .his kingdom, “overcoming all opposition” which 
had cns\ied duo to confusion that followed the civil war between 
Vikramaditya and his brother Someshvara. When Guhalladeva HI, 
the son and sut:cess<'r of Jayakesi I came to throne in 1180, Anantpala 
forced the Kadarnbas to give up the part of the Silahara territory 
which they had .nmexed in the previous reigns-'. However, Vijaya- 
datta who foUowcnl, succeeded in re-establishing his sway over the 
district. Whc?i the Hoyasalas under the leadership of a Danda- 
nayaka, nuniotl Cahgaraja inflicted a serious disaster on Vikrama¬ 
ditya VI, Goa-K.adamba king Jayakesi H styled himself, declaring 
independence of I lie western Chalukya over lordship, the “Kohkap- 
Chakravarti ” er the emireror of the Koiikan. However, Achiigi 11, 
the feudatory oi N'ikramadirya “seized upon Konkan” very soon, 
the difleienees were made up and Vikramaditya evem gav.e his 
daughter in mainage to Jayakesi II. Jayakesi made use of this 
valuable influence ..and secured for himself the paramount place 
among the chiefs of Deccan. By 1125-26, he was lord of the 
Province of K< iikari, from Cloa to Thiina, including the whole of 
Ratnagiri district, which formed part of his vast empire'*. In the 
peaceful goveni nun t of his kingdom, Jayakesi II was assisted by 
Lakshamaiia. ' Too awful to be faced, even when regarded from 
afar, he crossed over the Sahya (mountain), drank up the ocean 
whose waters are. naturally not to be traversed, eradicated the 
wicked and setllcd the country, now the gloriou.s Koiikaij has become 
free from danger k Eakshamaua’s son. Soma was quite a literary 
celebrity wlio v is conversant with sciences such as logic, grammar, 
literary compositimi and politics. Soma’s younger brother, Simha 
was also a great miivisler and an eminent schohir. “Was he not 
indeed”, says ihi iiscription, “illustrious on the, ocean-encireled 
earth, a Patahjali nt grammatical science, a Sadanna in the six 
systems of logi:. an omniscient one in the mnltihide of teachings 
of literary composition,, praised by the whole world, a distinguished 
Chanakya in tlic wliole series of exalted polity, a platform for the 


^ Morae.s, 181. 

2 Morae.s ; 188, t In-. Kliaropitan iviseriptioii (copper plntey 
■' Map--Morae.s, 

* Morae.s, 193. 
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play of the dance of the brilliant Goddess of speech^ ? From the 
records, we also learn that Simha was a great general. 

The Silahara kings made attempts under Mallihayina who also 
was helped by his kinsman, king Vijayadatta C. 1140 to C. 1175 A. D. 
of the Karad branch- in reconquering their country from Jayakesi II 
who was now engaged in war against the Hoyasalas. But finally 
Vijayadatta effected an amicable settlement between his relation 
Mallikarjuna and the Kadamba king Jayakesi 11, whereby the 
former was given the sovereignty over Northern Koiikan and the 
latter confirmed in his rule over the rest of the country, and thus 
pirtting an end to further troubles, he paved the way to amity and 
peace between the two ruling dynasties of the Kohkan. Jayakesi 
died in about 1147-48 and was succeeded by his eldest son Permadi 
or Sivachitta. Kamaladevi, the wife of Paradideva was responsible 
for the diffusion of learning among her subjects. Permadideva was 
the feudatory of the Chalukyas and remained faithful to them 
till their downfall in A.D. 1156. On the overthrow of the Chalukya 
dynasty, however, Permadideva proclaimed his independence and 
styled himself “ Koiikan-Chakravarti To all appearances, no 
immediate steps were taken by the Kalachuryas, the successors of 
the Chalukyas, to impose their suzerainty on the Goa Kadambas. 
With the defeat of the Kalachuryas by the Hoyasalas, the Goa 
Kadambas became the vassals of the latter. But on account of the 
struggle between the Hoyasalas and the Yadavas, for supremacy, the 
Hangal Kadamba king Kamdeva marched against the Kohkan 
and compelled Vijayadatta, the king, to transfer his allegiance to him. 
But Jayakesi III declared himself independent, immediately on his 
accession in 1187-88. But Tribhuvanamalla, later, was defeated by 
the Yadav Dandanayak Vichana and the conquest of supremacy in 
the Deccan was finally decided in favour of the Yadavas'*. Chiplun 
(Chipalo'na) and Sahgameshvar had, during this period, great trade 
witli Goa*. 


Kadambas op If would appear that the safety of the newly founded Chalukya 
Hangal. empire at this time was seriously endangered by the Chola encroach- 
967-1347 A. D. Ij^ients on its Southern frontiers (1007-1008). The Cholas were 
repulsed for the time being by the Chalukya king, Irivabeduiiga 
Satyashraya, but they renewed their aggressive activities a few years 
later in the reigri of his son Jayasimha H. Chatta, (980-1031) 
founder of the Kadamba House of Hangal, uniting Banavasi and 
Hangal, distinguished himself against the Cholas and carved out 
a kingdom which stretched, on this side, including Ratnagiri 
district^, upto Kolhapur. He is referred to as having conquered 


r Moraes, 193-194, 

2 Moraes, ibid; Altekar, 419; AlteJcar, 423, 

3 Moraes, ibid, 209. 

*■ Moraes, ibid, 269, 333, 363. 

B Man—Moraes, 97. 
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Korikiiii. When tlie Chakikyas under their king, Jayasimha made an 
advance on Uliar, the capital of the Malavas and defeated Bhoja, 
who was then tlie Paramar king, the part played by Chaltadev, 
the feudatory of the iChalukyas, was significant^ Thereafter, 
Kirtivarma (1(!75-1116) “subdued the Seven Kohkans”. He had 
rebelled once when promptly the rebellion was subdued*. 


The Kharepatan inscription shows that the Rashtrakutas belonged 
to the House of Yadir'*. The Chahikyas were finally subjugated by 
Krishnaraja Rashtrakuta {753-775), as many mountain chiefs had 
sought protection under the Chfilukyas and had placed Sanaphulla in 
charge of the territory^ Govinda III, the Rashtrakuta king, had esta¬ 
blished sovereignty ovm' this region®. The Silahara king Pullashakti and 
his son Kapardi hid been the feudatories of the sovereign Rashtrakuta 
king Amoghavarsha'' and AmOghavarma had ceded the Koiikan to 
these Silahara kings. Indra III had succeeded the Rashfrakuta king 
Amoghavarsha H'k Krishna II was succeeded by his grandson 
Indra III. India HI died in C. 917 A. D. Govinda IV who 
succeeded Amogliavarsha II spent most of his time in the pursuit 
of jileasures. He was as beautiful as God of love and the Kharepatan 
plates of Rattar.ija state that he was the abode of the sentiment of 
love and was surrounded by a bevy of dancers**. Bhima II of the 
Eastern Chalukya dynasty claims to have defeated a great army 
sent by king Govinda. In December 973, the Rashtrakuta power 
was overthrown and the causes of this downfall are not far to seek. 
The forward and aggressive policy of Krishpa III must have caused 
a severe drain on the treasury and alienated the sympathies of his 
feudatories and ueiglibours. The territories under the direct Imperial 
administration further , diminished in extent by the rise to semi¬ 
independence of tlie Silaharas of Kohkan, the Rattas of Saundatti 
.and the Yadavas of Senadesha". These were young, growing and 
ambitious States, <ml)' awaiting an opportunity to ^throw off the 
Imperial yoke. 


1 Mnraes, 98. 

2 Ibid, no, 168, 1:J]. 

® Bhandarkar, 128. 

♦ Ibid, 131 cf. liiscrijrtion of Krishnaraja. 

Altekar, The RasliU-akntas and their times, 39, 45. 

8 Altekar, 63. 86. 

Nilkanta Sastri, 13].. 

Ibid, 139. 

0 Kharepatan insti ipfioii, Bhandarkar, 145; Altekar, 78. 
t Ibid : Altekar, 104, 10.3. 
s Altekar, 106. 

® Altekar, 126, 
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The measure of internal autonomy that was enjoyed by the feuda¬ 
tories under the Rashtiakutas was not uniform. However, the Kohkan 
Silaharas enjoyed a large amount of ititerna] autonomy. They could 
create their own sub-feudatories^. 


It is a noteworthy fact that the revival of Hinduism did not 
affect the fortunes of Jainism in this part; because firstly, the religion 
was fortunate to acquire State patronage under tlie early Kadainbas, 
Chalukyas and the VVe.stern (faiigas anil secondly the influence of the 
work and achievements of imporlant Jain saints and writers like 
Samantabhadra, Akalankacleva, Vidyananda, Manikyanandin, Prabha- 
chandra, Jinasena, Gunachandra, and Pampa- played its own part. 
Many of the Rashtrakuta kings were themselves Jains and so were 
many of their vioer|oys and generals. Amoghavarsha I was un¬ 
doubtedly a follower of Jainism and yet he was such an ardent 
believer in the Hindu goddess Mahalakshmi, that he actually cut 
off one of his fingers and offered it to her, being led to believe 
that an epidemic from which his kingdom was suffering would 
vanish bv that sacrifice*. 

During Satyashraya’s reign, (997-1008 A. D.) this part seems to 
have been in the hands of one Rahu Raja or Ratta Raja. The earliest 
coirper-plate pertaining to the Chalukyas, found in Kohkan was of 
A. 1). 1008, according to Rev. Nairne and it recorded the grants of 
villages near Vijaydurg by a Chrdukyan king, then holding sovereign 
power. It was, liowcver, not the king but In’s tributary Rahu Rajii, 
the master of Kohkan who made the giant. This chief appears as 
Ratta Raja in the Kliarciratan grant, where he is said to have given 
away as gilt the village of Krishnamarid! to the temple of Aweshvara 
for feeding the ascetics, the k'arned men and visitors^. The 
Sahgamner record of Yadava Bhillaina 11 dated A. D. 1000 describes 
him as a Mahasamanta or great feudatory who had obtained the 
five Maliashabdas. It further says that he granted the village of 
Arjunakondhika to 21 Briihinans. But the carious fact about this 
record is that it does not mention his (Bihllama’s) overlord, though 
he is styled a Mahasamanta. From the epigraph it is evidently clear 
that lie defeated Msihja of Mfdva and had increased the fortune of his 
sovereign owrlord Ranaraiigabhima, identified with Taila II, the 
Chfilukya king (973-997 A. D.) by Dr. Kielhorn, The.se deeds 
bespeak of the bravery of Yadava Bliillama—a general of Taila II 


1 Nairne, 19; Allckar, f he Raslitrakiitas and their times, 291. 
r Altckar, 265. 

2 Altekiir, 272. 

“The Jaiiias ” A. N. Dpadhyc, Indo-Aslan Culture, II, No. 2, Oct. 1953, 


« Altckar 273. 


* K. A, Pai, Wc-stern Chalukyas of Kalyani, 79. 
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who continued to bt.; in the same position under Satyashrayah To 
Hrahinans he cave a iantily of slaves, servant ^vonien and oilmen, 
who were to (iijny their land rent free and in return serve the 
Biahman". D.isliavarman was tlie second son of Taila If and a direct 
brother of Sat) fishiaya. Inscriptions reveal that the name of his wife 
was Bhagyavnti oi Bhagavati Devi. He had by her three sons, 
Vikrania, Jay.is’mlia and Ayyana and a daughter Akkadevi. 
Dashavarman stood for the maintenance of all castes and stages of 
life though he d.-stroyed all distinctions of colour by his fame which 
pervaded all I lie regions''. Ayyana II who succeeded Vikrama- 
ditya V v'as the limperor of the world surrounded by the seven 
oceans’ 

Under Some'll ivara IV (1179-1189) the later Chalnkyas who had 
asserted themsi fi'ts temporarily against the Rashtrakutas had finally 
ceased to lie a luHng house. Out of the many branches that shot 
out from these Oliulukyas, one had firmly established itself in the 
Ratnagirl disti icc, The Tcrvair' endowment reveals the fact that 
the donor, Ki shai Mahafani was the divan of Karnadev, the 
Mahamandalesins'-a. Karnadev is referred to as “The sun that blows 
open the lotus bud in the .shape of the Chalukya race®” in his titles. 
He is called K;il)!ii;i purvariidhishvara which means that he belonged 
to the ruling lioiise of the Kalyan kings. Another branch is referred 
to in connection nidi Cluilnkva Somadev who ruled from Sahgamc- 
shvar in the B.itnagiiT district. Both these inscriptions refer to the 
same ruling house, 

Jayasimha assumed sovereignty over the Chalukyan dominions 
after his elder Inetlu'r, Ayyana H. He rewarded Vasudevarayasarma, 
at his victorious cum]i at Kolhapfir, for “w’arring against the mighty 
(jholiis and after (akin;.; away the property of the seven Kohkans ”. 

The feud belMfon the Chfilukyas and the Favamars had started 
since Munja, the uncle of the king Bhoja of Malva. The plates of 
A. D, 1020 speak: of a grant made by Bhojadeva on a fe.stival in 
consequence of the conquest of the Kohkap. From the Bctma plates 
of the samt' momucli Bhoja, edited by Dr. Diksalkar, we under¬ 
stand that he . as in occupation of the Kohkan. The Chrdukya 
monarch, earlier had “searched out, beset, pursued, ground down 


1 Fai, 80 

Some of the 21 ISrahmans were students of Rigveda or Samaveda while 
others were tturjihers of Maitrayaniya Sakha of the Vilack Yajmveda or 
Madhyandina -^nkhas of the Vijaseneyin brancli of the same Veda. Pai, 80. 
Kliarepatan ])i il - r'ai, 81. 

3 The Yeviir plali-P.ii 84, 

-1 Pai. 94. 

■" K. A. Fai, 374. 

Tevvaii is in li: japOr Tahika of Ratnagiri District, Bhandarkar, 192-93. 
Bhandarkar R. ti. " liiirly History of the Deccan” (1884), 69. 
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and put to flight the confederacy of Malva^ Bhoja, however, 
took on time to recover and took Kohkan before January 1020 A. D. 
He, however, annexed his newly conquered territory to his empire 
some time before September 1020 A. D. But Bhoja was unable to 
retain Kohkan and it was snatched away by the Chiilukya king 
before 1024 A. 

In the confusion that followed the fight between the Paramaras 
and the Chalukyas, the Kohkan Silaharas made a vain effort to win 
independence, with the result that they were crushed and their 
dominions were seized. 

Tire Mahamandaleshvara Gandaraditya of the Karad branch of the 
Silahara family was ruling his hereditary possessions in A. D. 
1109-10 and 1118-19 under the Chalukya king, Vikramaditya VI 
(1074; 1076-1127 A. D.''*). The mighty empire built by Vikrama¬ 
ditya was not destined to last long. 

In the short period of 20 years of Kalachurya power there were 
terrible religious dissensions which paved the way for Someshvara 
IV’s success. The date of his accession goes back to A. D. 1179^. 
Someshvara IV was unable to stem the tide of aggression both from 
the Hoyasala and the Yadava sides. 

Virballal Hoyasala (1173-1220 A. D.), the grandson of Vishnu- 
vardhan (1110-1152 A. D.) defeated Brahma, the general of the last 
of the later Chalukyas, Someshvara IV and captured all the territory 
which that general had taken from Vijval of the Kohkaij®. But soon 
the north Yadava king Bhillam (1183-1193 A. D.) took Shrivardhan 
from the king Ansal and became himself the sovereign. However, 
Virballal all the while resisted him. The Kharepatan part of 
Ratnagiri had been under Bhoja, the Silahara king of Kolhapur branch 
for some time and Bhoja had been reclaiming his independence but 
when Vijval of Kalyiin endeavoured to subjugate him, Singhana 
(1210-1247 A.D.) the Yadava king, had finally annexed this part 
by defeating Bhoja". 

Later Krishna ascended the throne in the latter part of A. D. 1247. 
He continued the foreign policy of his grandfather, which aimed at 
the expansion of the Sevuna dominions in all directions. He sent his 
general Chamuird against Someshvara, the king of the Iloyasalas. 
Chamund succeeded in wresting only the Kogali Division, which 

1 Pai, 100, 

2 Pai, 103-04. 

3 Ibid, 264; also the map given on p. 273. 

* Ibid, 359, 360. 

6 Bhandarkar (Bapat), 

8 Bhandarkar, 259. 
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consisted of Iladgalli Taluq in the Bellary District, and the 
Devanagere 'riiJiwj in the Chitaldoorg District, Mysore, and which 
was situated in the Nolambavadi country. Krishna also sent another 
contingent under Malla against the Silaharas of Northern Kohkan, 
who ruled tin; T'hana, Kolaba and Ratnagiri districts, and the 
southern part c»t Surat district. Though Malla claims victory over 
the king of Koiikan, who appears to have been the Silahara 
Someshvara, he <?oidd not make any territorial gain in that direction. 
Malla also claims to have defeated the Pandyas, who seem to have 
been those riding in Nolambavadi. On the east Krishna led his army 
as far as the South Kosala country, modern Raipur and Bilaspur 
Disti'icts of Madliya Pradesh. During this campaign he seems to 
have come into clash with the Kakatiya Ganapati. He also carried 
on the traditional liostilities with the Paramaras of Malva and the 
Vaghelas of Gijjanit, and gained some success. About this time the 
Sevuna army (.‘ni.ountered some Muslim forces, probably those who 
invaded the Paramara kingdom in A. D. 1250 under the leadership 
of Ralban, Ki-ishiia fought successfully with the Abhiras and two 
other chiefs, Hendari Raya and Kamapala. 

However, tin? work of conquest was completed by his brother 
Mahadeva Yiidava (1260—1271 A. D.) who succeeded him. 

Mahadeva defeated the Silahara king Someshvara in a naval battle’. 
Mahadeva seems to have appointed one Jaituyi, the Governor of 
Northern Koiikari. Ramdeva or Rainaraja, (Ramchandra), the son 
of Krishpa, succeeded Mahadeva and became sovereign of a very vast 
empire. Ala-ud-dia Khilji attacked him in February 1296 A. D. 
and after the defeat, Ramaraja (Ramchandra) promised to send 
regular tribute to his court. The Kadambas w’ere also reduced by the 
Yadavas, from semidndependent chiefs to ordinary Mahaman- 
daleshvaras. Among the Yadava officials appointed at this time, the 
records mention Mahapradhana Achyuta nayaka, governing the 
Sasati district, i.e. Salsette in the Kohkan in 1272 A. D. and a certain 
Krishnadeva, gin^erning the whole of the Kohkan in 1289 A.D,^. It 
is not known how the present borders of the Ratnagiri district had 
been exactly di\’ided between them. 


The first Muliammedan soldier ventured to cross the Nannada and 
a small army invaded the Deccan in 1294’; but it was in 1312, 
when Ramadeva. 'ITidava died and his son, Sahgama (Shahkaradeva) 
succeeded liind, that the dynasty of the Yadavas was ended, 
Sahgama’s liostility to the Sultanate of Delhi was well-known and 


r Nilkaiita Sastri, 211. 

2 Moraes, 192-194. 

® Briggs, Fia-isLla, 1, P. X; Jervis’ Konkan, 59, 
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lifince, Mtililc Kiiriir (Hagar ])inaii), tlio general of Ala-ucl-clin 
Klulji had “seized the Raja of Dcwgur (Dcvagirl) and inhumanly 
Qp put him to death. He then laid waste the countries of Maharashtra 
and Canara, from Dabul (Dabhol) and Clioule (ChauR), as far as 
Raclioor and Moodkul ”. Malik Kaftir, however, took up his 
residence at Devagiri- and hence though Ratnagiri was overrun by 
the Musalmans and Dabhoj seems to have always been held in 
strength, with their headquarters so far north as Daulatabad, the liold 
of the early Musalmans was slight. Haraprdadeva, Ramadeva’s son- 
in-law covdd stir up resistance to the Khilji rule by “ expelling 
a number of the Muhammedan garrisons- ”, But soon after his 
accession, Mubarak Khilji again marched to the south in 1318, with 
an army led by his favourite slave Khiisrau Khan, resolved to retake 
Devagiri. The reduction of Ilarapala involved some hard fighting 
in the mountainous countiy'’. The district, however, continued to 
remain under its local chiefs. There were petty chiefs on the coast, 
mlilcs, rajas, or rdis wh(> were, more or less independent'. This part 
was conquered by Bhimadeva, son of Ramcliandra Yadava who divided 
the whole kingdom of the Kohkan into fifteen mahals containing 
444 villages. His son Pratfip directly ruled over the district but 
was, soon, deprived of his kingdom by his brother-in-law, a chief 
of Dfibhol, named Nagar Shah, whom the Muhammedans in their 
turn defeated’’. It was not till the Bahamanis declared themselves 
independent of tlie Tughluq SiiUaris of Delhi, that attempts were 
made by them to occupy the district. The Koli Raja of Javahar had 
been extending his power and was recognised in 1341 by the Dcdln 
Government. There were, at this time a number of petty rajas, 
some called poligars, Kolis in the North and Marathas in the South. 
Tliese chir'fs paid allegiance to their overloids as circumstances 
might reijuire'''. Another reason for delaying the occupation by tbe 
BahamanT iiower was the Amc r liuha'da JLwolntion. It was a term 
given to the newly converted Moghals’. They proclaimed one 
from among themselves, fsiniiil Mnkh, the Afgan king of the 
lOc.ecan under the title Nasir-ud-din Shah^. 

r Nairiie, Musahnan rcinaiii.s of South Koukan, Ind. Anti, IT, (Oct. 1873), 
p. 278. 

Briggs Fcri.slila, I, 379. 

- 381 ; Nilkanta Sastri, 222. 

Ibid, 379. 

3 Nilkanta Sastri, Op. cit. 

‘t Naivne, 2.5. 

5 Mnirnc, 27, 29 ; Jour, Roy. Asi. Soc. Vol. IV, 1837, Walter Elliot, “ nindu 
Inscriptions ”. p. 26. 

t> Tile chief was Nagoji Rao, according to a Per.sian history in the library 
of the jahjira Nawah—(If. Bom. Gaz. Vol. X, 327. 

t’ Nilkanta Sastri, 226. 

* Nairnc, 30 ; Jervis, 63. 

r Being foreigners and without any local partialities, they were deemed 
the best instruinents for carrying into effect tbe orders of a despotic 
prince. They were bold and bigh spirited and soon shook off their 
allegiance. Brigg.s, Ferislita, I, 429. 
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Sultan Ahdul MuzalTar Ala-ud-din BahamanI Shah crowned him¬ 
self the king of tht: Deccan on 3rd August 1347’^. He ruled till 
February 1358. Tlie Bahamani king with his caxiital at Gulbarga, 
made South Kont.an liis natural seaboard-. Dabhol became a great 
port and the r('.sist;mcc of the inland part was broken^, when the 
Bahamani army aitm' its conquest of Goa on its march to Kolhar 
(Karad) and Kolbajiur had brought that territory under subjection^. 
Henceforward IDabhol became a flourishing sea port and formed 
a part of the proviticc' of Gulbarga, the capital of the kingdom. The 
province which c?:tended from Gulbarga as far west as Dabhol and 
south as far as Raklutr and Mudgal was placed by Ala-ud-din 
Hasan Shah under thc‘ charge of Malik-saif-ud-din Ghory'". 

Although Dal)lio! was always held by the Bahamaiiis, the rest of 
the district did not remain under their effective occupation till the 
last years of the dynasty. Goa seems to have been recovered by the 
kings of Vijaynagar after its conquest by Ala-ud-din Hasan. Many 
districts of Talghat (Kohkan) were held by Vijaynagar®. Under 
Muhammad Shai Bahamani I (1358-77) the word silehddr, so 
common in tlu' Deccan originated and this seems to answer to the 
cavalier of Eiiro]>e -a sort of knight who followed the court mounted 
on his own horse and in whoso train rode one or more attendants. 
He fornied a corp.s which he styled hdreUrs whose duties consisted 
in mustering flic troops and in conducting persons to the audience. 
He had also a liand of Silehdars composed of 200 youths, selected 
from among the sons of the nobility to carry the royal armour and 
weapons^. 

As Muhamnnul Bahamani I was fighting the forces of Krishnadeva 
Rao of Vijaynagar, Bairam Khan, Governor of Daulatabad, finding 
the country unguanled, combined with Govinddeva (Kumbhdeva) 
a Maratha to raise; tlie standard of revolt. The Chiefs of Berar and 
the Raja of Bagalmia secretly sent troops to assist him. Elated by his 
success, he appropriated for his own use some years’ revenues of 
Maharashtra that Muhammad Shah had deposited in the fortress of 
Daulatabad, with which ho levied troops. Most of the towns and 
districts of this part fell into his hands; which having divided 
among his adherents, he, in a short time, collected nearly ten 
thousand hor.se and foot®. However, order was soon established 
effectively by Muhammad Shah who now appointed Khan Mahomed 
to look after this part®. Muhammad II gave relief during the famine 
years 1387 and 13S15 and established orphan school at DabhoP®. 

1 Nilkanta Sastii, oj). dt. 

^ Briggs, F<'ri.slitii, II, 338 ; Jervis, 98. 

s Briggs, Ibid ; Niikiinta Sastri, 233. 

r Burhan-i-Ma’;isir.' Persian Text, Hyderabad, page, 28. 

6 Briggs, Ferishia, 11, 295, 291, 284; Ind. Ant. II, 279. 

8 Ibid, 338. 
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During the reign of Ahmad Shah Bahamani (1422-1436) efforts 
were made by the Bahamanis to strengthen their hold on the 
Kohkan coast. “ In the latter end of the year 833 (1429 A. D.) 
the king (Ahmad Shah Bahamani) ordered Malik-ut-Tujar (Khalaf 
Hasan Basarai) to march into the counti'y of Concan, extending 
along the coast of the Indian Ocean, in order to clear it of rebels 
and disturbers of the peace; where in a short time, he executed 
his instructions so fully, that he brought that country under subjec¬ 
tion and sent several elephants and camels loaded with gold and 
silver, the fruits of his conquests, to court. Ahmad Shah, in reward 
of Iris services, conferred on him a suit of his own robes, a sword 
set with jewels and other gifts such as no servant of the house of 
Bahamani had before ever been honoured with^ ”. 

But the subjugation of the district was never achieved and 
Malik-ut-Tujar’s attack led to nothing but a series of disgraceful 
defeats there and in other quarters^'. At the end of his reign 
(A. D. 1435) Alimad Shah sent Malik-ut-Tujar to take charge of 
Dabhol and other towns on the western coast, as the chiefs had 
refused obedience to the Bahamani rule^. 

“ Ahmad Shah’s successor Ala-ud-din who ascended the throne in 
A. D. 1436 despatched the Prime Minister Dilawar Khan Afga^, 
in September 1436. 

“On the first day of the year 840 (A. D. 1436) Ala-ud-din Shah 
conferred robes of honour on Dilawar Khan and entrusted him with 
army to reduce the tract of country along the sea shore called 
Concan, inhabited by hardy race of men. The Rajahs ofRairee 
and Sonkehr, being soon humbled, agreed to pay regular tribute 
imd Dilawar Khan, having secured the beautiful daughter of the 
latter Rajah, for the king, returned to the capital accompanied by 
her and with some years’ arrears of tribute. The king at first 
was pleased at his services and charmed with Rajah’s daughter who 
was without equal in beauty, disposition and knowledge of music. 
He gave her the title of Parichehra (Ferry face) and the fame of 
their loves became notorious. At length learning that Dilawar Khan 
had received bribes from the Rajahs of Concan and had not done 
his utmost to reduce their fortresses, he became cool towards that 
minister, who of his own accord resigned the seals of ofllce and 
by so doing saved himself from danger*. 

" Mullika Jehan, the king’s wife (the daughter of Nuseer khan, the 
ruler of Khandesh) became jealous of her husband’s preference to 
Parichehra, who was the daughter of the RS,jah of Sahgameshvar® and 

* Briggs, Ferishta II 413 ; Nairne, 30, Nilkanta Sas'xi, 241, 

2 Briggs, Ihid, 413; Nilkanta Sastri, 241. 

® Briggs, Ibid, 424. 

4 Op. dt; Nalme, 31; Ind. Ant. 11. 279, 318. 

® Nilkanta Sastri. 242, 
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offended with his coolness towards her, wrote letters of complaint to CH APTER 2. 
her father. Nnsc cjr khan hence projected the conquest of the HTstory. 
Bahamani tenitory and Deccan Chiefs unanimously resolved to Bahamanis. 
join him^. 

“A great disaster befell the Bahamani army in the year 1453. 

As the army marched through Concan on an expedition to Khelna, the 
massacre of the ai inv by the Shirkes seems to have occurred in the 
district. According to Fcrishta “at this time Meamun-Oolla Deccany 
formed a jdan for reducing to subjection all the fortresses along the 
sea-coast. To effect this, the king deputed Mullik-oot-Toojar, with 
7000 Deccany infantry, and 3000 Arabian cavalry, besides his own 
division, to the v/tesbvard. Mullik-oot-Tooj^, fixing upon Chakan as 
his seat of government, secured the fort near the city of Joonere, 
from whence lie sent detachments, at different times, into Concan 
and reduced sev«;ral rajahs to subjection. At length he moved to 
that country in ]Ders(m, md laid siege to a fort the Rajah of which 
was named Sirka", whom he speedily obliged to surrender and to 
deliver himself and family into his hands.”. 

“ Mullik-oot-l’oojar insisted that Shirke should embrace the faith of 
fslam, or be put to death ; upon which the subtle infidel, with much 
assumed humility, represented that there existed between him and 
Shunkur Ray (the Rai of Sahgameshvar), who owned the country 
around the fortre.ss of Khelrui'^, a family jealousy and that should he 
enter into the p tle (jf Islam, and his rival remain secure in the full 
possession of power, he would on the general’s retreat, taunt him 
with ignominy on account of his change of religion, and excite his 
own fiunily and subjects to revolt; so that he should lose the countries 
his ancestors had field for ages. Rajah Shirke added, however, that if 
Mullik-oot-Toojar v/ould reduce his rival, Shunkur Ray (Rai of 
Sahgameshvar ) of Khelna, and give his country either to himself 
or to one of his officers, which might be effected with little difficulty, 
he would then pronounce the creed of the true faith, become enrolled 
among the serv ants of the king, and remit annually a tribute to his 
treasury, as well a.s assist in reducing those Rajahs who might here¬ 
after fail in their duty and allegiance. Mullik-oot-Toojar replied, that 
he heard the road ter the Ray’s country was woody and full of difficult 
passes. TeJ whicli Shirke answered, that while there was a guide with 
the army so faithful and capable as himself, not a single soul should 
receive injury. Ac.-cordingly, Mullik-oot-Toojar, relying on the 
promises of the Rajah, in the year 858 (A. D. 1453) began his expedi¬ 
tion against Khelna, but was deserted in the outset by most of the 
Deccany and Abj'ssinian officers and troops, who declined entering 
the woods. Rajah Shirke, agreeably to his prornise, during the 

^ Briggs, Ferishta, II, 430; Nalme, 31. 

2 Sirka, or aiore properly Sirkay, (tho Sirkay of the author of the e.\cellent 
Maratlia history) is the name of one of the most ancient families of the 
Concan. The mother of the (present) Mjah of Satara was of that house, 

Briggs Ferishta U, 436. 

2 Vishajghur. 
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CHAPTER 2. gj-jt days conducted the army along a broad road, 

History. SO that the general praised his zeal and fidelity; but on 

The Bahamaiiis. j-gg third day he led them by paths so intricate, that the male 
tiger, from apprehension, might change his sex, and through 
passes more fortuitous than the curly locks of the fair, and more 
difficult to escape from than the mazes of love. Demons even might 
start at the precipices and caverns in those wilds, and ghosts might 
be panic-struck at the awful view of the mountains. Here the sun 
never enlivened with its splendour the valleys, nor had Providence 
designed that it should penetrate their depths. The very grass was 
tough and sharp as the fangs of serpents, and the air fetid as the 
breath of dragons. Death dwelt in the waters, and poison impre¬ 
gnated the breeze. After winding, weary and alarmed, through 
these dreadful labyrinths, the army entered darker forest, a passage 
through which was difficult even to the winds of heaven. It was 
bounded on three sides by mountains, whose heads towered above 
the clouds, and on the other side was an inlet of the ocean, so that 
there was no path by wliich to advance nor road for retreat, but 
that by which they had entered^”. 

" Mullik-oot-Toojar at this crisis fell ill of bloody flux, so that he 
could not attend to the regularity of the line of march, or give orders 
for tire disposition of his troops, who being excessively fatigued, about 
night-fall flung themselves down to rest whenever they could find 
room, for there was no spot which admitted of two tents being 
pitched near each other. While the troops were thus scattered in 
disorder, Shirke, their treacherous guide, left them and communicated 
to Shunkur Ray (the Rai of Sahgameshvar) that he had lured the 
game into his foils. The Ray, with a great force conducted by 
Shirke, about mid-night attacked the Musalmans from all quarters, 
who, unsuspicious of siu-prise, were buried in the sleep produced by 
excessive exertions. In this helpless state, nearly seven thousand 
soldiers of the faithful were put to death, like sheep, with knives and 
daggers; the wind blowing violently, the rustling of the trees 
prevented the troops from hearing the cries of their fellow-sufferers. 
Among these was Mullik-oot-Toojar, who fell with five hundred noble 
Syuds of Medina, Kurbulla and Nujuf; as also some few Deccany and 
Abyssinian officers, together with about two thousand of their 

1 The above passage has been given literally, in order to afford a sample 
of the author’s style. The description is very characteristic of the general 
features of the Concan country, though it is hot easy to fix the exact 
spot into vrhich the Muharnmedan army was led to its destruction. 
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adherents, who liad remained with their general. Before day light CHAPTER 2, 
the Ray, having completed his bloody work, retired with his people History, 
from the forcst'^ . The Bahamanis. 

This disaster was not avenged for sixteen years, a fact which shows 
how little hold the Musalmans had on this district. The Rajah of 
Saiigameshvar, Jaklmrai, grew in power and strength. He was the 
master of a numliei of impregnable forts, chiefs of which were Khelna 
and Rahgna. He maintained a fleet of nearly three hundred vessels, 
which as Gavan states in one of his letters, preyed upon merchants 
and travellers v\ ith the result that “ some thousands of Muslims were 
sacrificed at the alt;u' of the greed of these people^ 

The influence of Vijaynagar extended far to the north of Goa. 

Extensions of territory in the north-west were achieved under' 

Harihara 11 (1377-1404). The ports of Goa, Chaul and Dabhol were 
taken from the Muslims, as also Kharepatan; and the Krishna river 
became the northern frontier of Vijaynagar for a bme®. But 
Mallikarjuna (1447-1405) had left behind an infant son Rajashekhara 
and the throne was ciccupied by his cousin Virupaksha H, who was 
given over to Niteh 

The next events rcicorded of Dabhoj are of a different sort, but not 
less calculated to show its importance in the 15th century. Mahmud 
Khan Gavan, r\li<r afterwards became the celebrated minister of the 
Bidar Government, came from Persia as a merchant and landed at 

1 Note.—The exact place where this massacre took place has never been 
ascertained, but ( Jrant Duff thinks that it was not very far from Vishalgad, 
which is so probable, not only from the Rajah of that place being so parti¬ 
cularly mentiiincd but also from the nature of the country described. There 
were vei-y fi.\v ]j;irts of the southern Kohkan where an army of 10,000 
men could march v;ithout the greatest difficulty; and the tract of country 
lying beneatli and a little to the north of Vishalgad, between the towns 
of Sahgames!)viii and Liifija is ahnost the only open plain of any extent in 
the collectorato. Anywhere across this an army might easily have marched 
for two days, but it would need but a slight deviation either to tlie west 
towards SitaialL or to the east towards Vishalgad itself, to get into 
the hills and g( igcs which in these days must almost have come up to the 
description giviar bv Ferishta. If it be a fact that an inlet of the ocean 
was on one side, then tlio Immediate neighbourlrood of Sitavali would 
answer the dcscrijition ; otherw'ise, as to the closeness of the valleys and 
the height oi' the hills, Prabhanvali seems the most likely place. At all 
events it is most jjiobable that the massacre took place somewhere in the 
country whicli lies beneath and in front of the most projecting point of 
Vishalgad—I ikI. Ant. II, (Nov. 1873), 318. The family of Shirke had, 
probably from r ery ancient times and upto 1768, their court at Bahirugal, 
in this district, as Biijahs of the surrounding emmtry yielding at that period 
a revenue oi fl.s, 75,000 a year. Grant Duff states that Kohkan Ghat- 
matha also belooged to this family—Nairne, 31. 

1 Nilkanta Sastri, 243. 

t Nairne, 31; Indian Antiquary, 11, (Nov. 1873), 318-319. 

1 Briggs, Ferishta, II, 436, 440. 

2 Riyazul Insha I*ersian Text, pp. I73-17S. 

® Nilkanta Sastri, 257. 

* Ibid., 262. 
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CHAPTER 2. 
History. 

The Bahamanis. 


Dabhol in 1447. About 1459 Yusuf Adil Kh^, the founder of the 
Bijapur dynasty, also entered India at DabhoB. 

The Bahamanis sought to consolidate their hold on the Kohkan, 
capture Goa and hasten the destruction of Vijaynagar which was 
their principal aim^. After the affairs with the kingdom of Malva 
had been settled, the Bahamam Sultan Muhammad Shah decided to 
undertake a campaign against the Koiikan^. On his request Mahmud 
Gavan was appointed to lead the campaign. Followed by a large 
army he arrived at Kolhapur in 1470 A. D. and camped there. He 
sent for the detaclunents posted in the neighbom'ing districts. Asad 
Khan brought his troops from Junnar and Chakan, Kishvar Khan 
arrived with his army from Dabhol and Karad. With this army, 
Mahmud Gavan marched against the chiefs. As the country was 
full of forests, he employed his men in cutting down the trees and 
clearing out roads. 

When the chiefs learnt of the activities of Mahmud GW^, they 
combined together and marching against him put up a determined 
resistance. Nearly fifty battles were fought between the armies of 
Islam and the chiefs*. 

Mahmud Gavan laid siege to the fort to Khelna. The siege was 
considerably prolonged. Gavan was bent upon reducing the chiefs. 
As he heard that they had already approached influential persons in 
the capital, he agreed to tho following terms 

The fort of Rahgna should be surrendered. An indemnity of 
Rs. 12,00,000 sliould be paid, and the son of Jaku should arrive in 
the BahamanI camp. 

1 Yusuf Adil Shah, founder of the kingdom of Bijapur (Adilshahi dynasty), 
was the son of one of the emperors of Asia Minor, of the Ottoman family. 
Sultan Mahomed gave orders to kill his brother Yusuf, then a child, to 
avoid further commotions in the empire in future. But the queen motlier 
managed to send the boy to Savii with the help of the merchant of Sava 
named Khwaja Imad-ud-din. To avoid further difficulty of die secret of 
his birth being divulged, at his age of 16, he left Kooni and finally reached 
Dabhol in the year 864. On his arrival there he became acquainted with 
Khwaja Mahmood Goorjistany, a merchant who had come to that part on 
business. Yusuf’s appearance and manners (being at that time only 17 years 
of age) were at once strildng and engaging for he had received liberal 
education at Sava. The Khwaja prevailed on Yusuf to accompany him to 
Bidur, where he was sold as a Georgian slave, to the minister Khwaja 
Malimud Gavan, for tlie royal body guard. This Yusuf Adil Shah, a son 
of Murad II, Sultan of Constantinople, described Dabhol as possessing the 
delight of paradise—Briggs, Ferishta II, 3; 7; and III, 7; Ind. Ant. 
II, 279; Nairne, 33. 

* NiUcanta Sastri, 245. 

In particular, Mahinud Gavan wanted to prevent the Rajahs of Khelna 
(Visalgarh) and Sangameshvar from using their fleets off the west co'st 
to harass Muslim merchants and pilgrims—Nilkanta Sastri, ibid. 

^ Burhan-KMa’asir, p. 115, Persian Text; Nairne, 31-32. 
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The terras had been agreed upon when the chiefs realised that 
once the fort of Rangna was surrendered, with the help of their army 
posted in Chakaii, Karad and other places, the Bahamanis would not 
only conquer Saiigameshvar, but would be able to occupy a con¬ 
siderable territory belonging to Vijaynagai', they turned away from 
the agreement. 

The result was that as the siege of Khelna dragged on, the rains 
set in, Gavan was forced to raise the siege and retire to contonment 
for the rainy season, He, however, ensured that no provision or any 
article should be allowed to reach the enemy country^. 

After the rains had subsided, Gavan marched against the fort of 
Rangna. The f ri t was strong and Gavan feared that it could not be 
conquered witliout considerable loss in men. He tried other 
methods. The enemy was offered “Firankish cloth, both studded 
with jewels, jralanquins, Arab steed and arms of the most exquisite 
pattern" 

The fort of Raiigna came into the possession of the Bahamanis, on 
the 19th July 1470 A. D. 

Gavan then marched to the fort of Machoh The fort was stormed 
and taken after a stiff fight. Gavan next trimed towards the fort of 
Khejpa. The Riij ili was hard pressed. He sent his own son to 
negotiate peace. 'J’he fort surrendered on 10th November 1470. 
The Rajah was left with a small territory to maintain himself. The 
rest of the possessions of Sangameshvar were occupied and placed 
under the Bahaniani officers. The forts of Bulvara, Miriad and Nagar 
were also captured. The subjugation of Sangameshvar was completed 
on 12th Deceinb(!r 1471. Gavan next marched to Goa with the forces 
of Dabhol which was annexed to the Baharaani kingdom on the 
1st February, 1472. 

With the conquest of Goa Gavan’s campaign of the Kohkan came 
to a close. Tliis time the Bahamani occupation of the district was 
complete. No ].e.sistance to the Bahamanis is noted till the break-up 
of tire kingdoird'. 

The district >^'as placed under the charge of Gavan’s general Khush 
Qadain who ali'eady held the territory of Dabhol and Karad under 
him^. 


1 Riyazul lush a Persian Text, Hyderabad, p. 249. 
Briggs. Feridita. 11, 484-485. 

2 Riyazul Iiisha Persian Text, Hyderabad, pp. 122-123 
2 Ind. Ant, II, 319, 

S Naime, 32 ; Nilkanta Sastri; op. cit. 

^ Briggs, Ferisbta, II, 484, 485. 
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The port of Dabhol continued to flourish as a sea-port throughout 
this p)eriod. The Russian traveller, Athanasius Nikitin, who was in 
the Deccan from 1469-1474, had landed at Chaul and from what he 
lieard there, wrote as follows “Dabul (Dabhol) is a very extensive 
sea-port where many horses are brought from Misr (Egypt—not 
Mysore), Rabast (Arabia), Khorassan, Turkestan and Neghortan, 
and all nations living along the coast of India and Ethiopia met. 
It takes a month to walk by land from this place to Bedur and 
Kulburga. It is the last sea-port in Hindostan belonging to the 
Musalmans’^ Three years later he made Dabhol his port of 
embarkation and from here took ship to Hormuz, paying two pieces 
of gold for his passage and spending a month at sea. He, then wrote, 

Dabhol is a port of the vast Indian sea. It is a very 

large town, the great meeting place of all nations living on the coast 
of India^ ”. 


From 1475, for three years, there was famine in this part and 
scarcely any fanners remained to cultivate the land. No grain was 
sown for two years'*. In 1478 the four Governments of the Deccan 
were increased to eight and in this division all this part t)f the Kohkan 
was put under the Governor of jiuinar, a place although sufRciently 
distant, was yet nearer to the district than any previous provincial 
capital. 

Kishvar Khan transferred the charge to Najmuddin Gilani. After 
his death one of his officers Bahadur Gilani succeeded him. Taking 
advantage of the disorders prevailing in the Bahamani following the 
execution of Mahamud Gavan on 5th April 1451, Bahadur Gilani 
seized the entire district up to Diibhol, besides Kolhapur, Panhala 
Karad, Siiilla and Belgaum''. He even advanced to Chaul which lay 
in the territory of Malik Ahiviad, the founder of the Nizam Shahi 
dynasty of Ahmadnagar®. Malik Ahmad had been besieging the 
seaport of Danda-Rajpuri, when ho heard of the assassination of his 
father. He raised the siege for the time being and returned to Junnar 
where he assumed the title of Ahinad-Nizam-ul-Mulk Bheiry^. After 
the victory of Bagh Nizam, Ahmad Nizam. Shah again took the sea¬ 
port of Danda Rrajpuri, which after a long siege he reduced and 
thus secured the peaceable possession of the Kohkan®, in 1490. In 
like manner Yusuf Adil Shah in 1489 founded the Adil Shahi dynasty 
of Bijapur. But Bahadur Gilani was still unsubdued®. 

1 The Hakluyt Society, 1857. “ Iiirlia in the 15th century—The Travels of 

Athanardous Nikitin of Tuer, p. 19-20. 

t Ind. Ant. 11, 279; Nilkanta Suslri, 32, 252, 306; Nairne, 31. 

2 Ind. Ant. II, 279. 

Briggs, Ferishta II, 493-94. 

* Briggs.fhid., 502 ; Nairne, 32. The tract was placed under Fukhr-ul-mulk. 

8 Nairne, 32; Briggs, ibid, 535, 345; IV, 72, 

« Briggs. Ibid., Ill, 192-93. 

t Briggs. Ibid., 111719^"^ 19R 

® Briggs, Ibid., 198-99 ; Nairne, 32. 

® Briggs, Ibid., Ill, 10, 14. 
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The sack ol J^ahiai (Bombay) by Babadur Gilani in 1493 brought 
uxion him the \ATath of the Sultan of Gujarat Mahmud Begda to 
whom that poit belonged. At last Muhammad Shah Bahamani 11 
resolved to maKjli against Bahadur Gilani. Bahadur Khan Gilani 
had attempted to make himself independent and among other towns, 
had for a long time;, possession of Dabhol and Goa and command of 
the whole coa.'-t’. Following the success of Muhammad Shah, 
Bahadur Khan’s affairs declined daily, till at length he fled to the 
fortress of Panbala, the strongest plaee in his possession. The king 
not wishing to sit clown before it halted at Kolapore, intending to 
proceed from tlience to Dabhol and amuse himself in the sea; upon 
which Bahadm Khiin quitted Panhaja, with a design to lie in wait 
for the king on his route. In the end, however, not daring to execute 
his plan, he fit d and becoming humble, asked^ for pardon. But on 
the arrival o( the n^spectable persons sent by the king in his camp, 
his evil stars would not allow him to submit. Bahadur Khan 
advanced to m£x;t Khwaja Jehan with 2,000 horse and 15,000 foot, 
but was killed fry an arrow- on 5th November 1494. The forces 
of Bidur w’en i.ssistod by those of Ahmadnagar and Bijapur and at the 
suggestion ol (dasiui Bareed, Bahadur Khan’s estate was conferred on 
Malik Ain-ul-Mulk KananF and after this, the king and a few of bis 
princixial nol)l('S marched down to Dabhol and enjoyed the novel 
amusement of sailing about up and down the coast*. 

Ain-ul-Mulk hold charge of the district as an officer of the 
Bahamanis for nearly four years. 

Shortly aftcj wards, Imad-ul-Mulk of Berar, Malik Ahmad of 
Junnar and 5 u:3uf .\dil Khan of Bijapur agreed to divide the country 
amongst themselves. Yusuf Adil Khan was to receive among others 
the territory possessed by Ain-ul-Mulk, the Governor of Koiikan. 


“Yusuf Adil Klinn, in jmr.siiancc of this treaty, in order to ascertain 
if Ain-ul-Mulk Vvcre content to be dependent on his authority, 
dispatched an order commanding him to his presence, whereas he had 
always befon; addressed him on terms of equality. Ain-ul-Mulk 
received the oi-dirr with joyful submission, declaring that now he was 
convinced. Yusuf Adil Khan regarded him as loyal, by putting his 
submission to the test. He made a festival of a week in the port of 
Goa on the occasion and repaired with six thousand horse to Bijapur, 
where Yusuf .Adil Khan received him as one of his subjects, exacting 
those salutations from him made only to crowned heads, and then 
conferred on liirn an honorary dress®.”. 

1 Ind. Ant 11, 280. 

2 Briggs, Fciishta II, 542-543; Nairne, 33'; Ind. Ant. 279. 

3 Nilkanta .kastri, 231. 

* Briggs, Feri'ihta II, 543 ; Ind. Ant. II, 280 ; Nairne, 32. 

5 Briggs, Ibid, III, 19. 
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The Portuguese. 
1500 TO 1600. 


The district, thus, passed into the hands of the Adil Shahi dynasty 
of Bijapur in 1498 A. D.^ The small States such as Sangameshvar, 
Palvan, Prabhavati continued, likewise, during the period of the 
Adil Shahi dynasty. They lost their semi-independent status of the 
Bahamani period and became feudatories of the Sultans of Bijapur. 


In 1502 the Adil Shahi subhedtir of the province which extended 
from the Savitri to Dovgad, including the whole of the Batnagiri 
district gave grants to the Kliots for the occupation and reclamation 
of waste lands, thus encouraging the former landholders to occupy 
their land and improve the district'. 

A new power now appeared on the scene. They were the 
Portuguese. 


With the rise of the Portuguese in India, a conflict between them 
and the Indian powers was inevitable. The Rajas of Goa, Dabhol 
and Chaid had cncouriiged emigration from Arabia and these first 
Muhammedans were elevated to public offices. This had already given 
umbrage to the Christians and the jews who became their determined 
enemies, yet as the country of the Deccan and Gujarat was gradually 

^ Op, cit; lad, Ant. II, 280; Nairne, 33, 

2 Nairiic, 34 ; Joi-vi:;, 75, S3. 

Note.—Under the Bahanianis, Dabhol was known as Mustafabad but since 
1489, under the Bijapiir Government, Dabhol was made the head- 
c]iiartcr.s of a district very closely corresponding to the presort Ratniigiri 
district (Jervis, 75). Yusuf Adi! Shall bad deputed Mustafa Khan to 
administer the subheddri of Dabhol. Tluns earliest recorded land revenue 
settlement of Ratnagiri was in 1502 (Jervis, 90, 75, 76). But Mukund 
Rao Maratha and his brother, who had both been officers under the 
Baliamani Government had with a number of peasants fled and taken up 
a strong position amidst the hiUs with the determination of opposing the 
Authority of newly established Yu.suf Adil Shah. Yusuf accordingly marched 
against them at the head of 2,000 cavalry and 5,000 infantry. They were 
defeated and tlieir families fell into the hands of the king. Among these 
was sister of Mukund whom Yusuf afterwards espoused and gave her the 
title of Boolioojce Kliamim, By this lady he had three daughters and 
one son, Ismael, who succeeded to ■th'© throne. Muryam, the eldest married 
Burhan Nizam Shah Bheiry of Ahinadnagar; Khoddeija, the second 
married Ala-ud-dm Ima-ul-mulk, king of Gavul and Berar and Beeby 
Museety, the third married Ahmad Shah Bahamani of Kulburga—(Briggs, 
Ferishta, III, 31), Again, sometime before 1504, Kasim Bereed, the 
founder of Bereed Sh^ii, had distinguished himself by his bravery against 
the rebel Marathas residing between Peitun (Faithan) and Chakan whom he 
was deputed to reduce. One action in particular took place, in which 
Kasim Bereed was victorious and having slain Sabajee Maratha, the king 
(Bahamani-Sult^ Mohamad Shah) gave the deceased chief’s daughter 
in marriage to Kasim Bereed’s son. Ameer Bereed, as a reward for his 
services. Sabajee’s territory was conferred on him and upwards of 
400 maraiJias, who were connected with the late chief entered his 
services, many of whom he persuaded to embrace Islam. He declared, 
with their help his independence but died in 1504. (Briggs, Ferishta, III 
495-496). 
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brought under Muhiunmedan subjection, their enemies were unable to 
do these Aiabian settlers any material injury until the Portuguese 
invaded India^, 


CHAPTER 2. 
History. 

The Pohtuguesb, 


Varthema in 1503 speaks of Dabhol as extremely good, surrounded 
by walls in the European fashion, containing a great number of 
Moorish merchants and governed by a pagan king, a great observer 
of justice-. Dilbhol commanded a sufficiently great naval force as 
it is evident from the fact that when the Raja of Calicut solicited 
help from the Deccan Rajas and sent ambassadors to Egypt against 
the Portuguesi; because they waged war against the Muhammedans. 
Dabhol fleet eo operated with the admiral Munsoor Ghory, sent by 
the Caliph of Egvpt, along with the fleet of Mahmud Shah of Gujarat, 
in opposing the Portuguese at Chaul. However the Arab vessels fell 
in the hands of tlie Portuguese*. 


In 1507 Dom Lourenco de Almeida destroyed seven vessels of the 
Moors in the port of Chaul because they entered without returning his 
salute. He then wtait to Dabhol “ where he discovered the Calicut 
fleet a short disla)K;e up the river". The Portuguese, however, did 
not engage the fleet v/hich left Dabhol. When the Portuguese fleet had 
proceeded about four leagues, the leading vessels espied a ship 
sailing up a i vei and two of them followed until it cast anchor- 
opposite to a to'\'[i (probably Jayga^) where there were several 
other vessels. Seeirig the chase, Dom Lourenco sent a galley after 
them, and the tfnee together began to clear the shore of many natives 
assembled there; pr(rceeding uii the river they burnt all the ships 
in the harbour, excepting two laden with riches from Ormuz, which 
they carried away. They also burnt a house on shore that was full 
of much valualilt merchandise'*. 

Far more serious was the Portuguese attack on Dabhol in 1508 A.D. 
The Portuguese in 1508 A. D. “proceeded to Dabhol, then a place 

1 These settlers \i'er(! given tfie appellation of Nowoyits which literally 
means, the race. (Briggs, IV, 533-34). 

2 Bom. Gaz. X, 328, (Cf. Badger’s Varthema, 115). 

3 In 1508, the kings of Gujarat and Egypt entered in'o an alliance against 
the Portuguese, ind. Ant., Ill, 100 (April 1874). 

Briggs, Ferishta, IV, 536, 74, 75; Naime, 43. 

Briggs, Extracts from Faria-e-Souza’s history, Ferishta, III, 507 (The 
account differs sUghtly). 

James Bird, History of Gujarat, 214-215. 

■1 Danvers, Portuguese in India, I, 126; Naime, 43-44; (The commander 
is referred to as Don Lorenzo d’Almuda) ; Briggs, III, 506. 

A. J. L. Sequeua, Ibid., 78. 

Dabhol was one of the most noted coast towns with a considerable trade 
and stately and magnificent buildings, girt with a wall, surrounded by 
country houses and fortified by a strong castle garrisoned by 6,000 men of 
whom 500 were Turks. Before it was pillaged by the Portuguese, Dabhol 
was De Castro s:iys, a. very large and noble settlement, the emporium of 
all India, thronged by the Persians, Arabs and traders from Cambay. 
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of great trade and considerable wealth, with the intention of attack¬ 
ing it. The Portuguese fleet entered this port on the 30th December^ 
and at their approach the garrison was increased and every prepara¬ 
tion made to meet an attack. The Portuguese at once landed and 
dividing themselves into three bodies, attacked the three gates of 
the city simultaneously. These were all defended with de.sperate 
valour. Whilst the attack was proceeding, the viceroy sent Nuno 
Vaz Pareira to gain entrance by another way, which he succeeded 
in doing in spite of a resolute resistance. The enemy seeing them¬ 
selves thus taken in flank at once broke and fled, some to the mosque 
and others to the mountains. The fight lasted about five hours, 
during which 1500 of the defenders were killed, but only sixteen 
Portuguese. The next morning the viceroy gave leave to plunder, 
but this was hindered by the firing of the town and in a few hours 
it was reduced to a heap of ashes. The booty taken only amounted 
to 15,000 ducats. It was afterwards ascertained that the viceroy had 
ordered the town to be destroyed, fearing that if his soldiers realised 
too great riches, they might be unwilling to follow him in carrying 
out his further designs. 

“The ships in the harbour fared the same fate as the town. The 
fleet left DabhoJ on the 5th January 1509-. 

Those who escaped, came back and restored the city. But 
Sahgameshvar had been now the headquarters of the Bijapur 
Governor. Barbosa (1514) speaks of it as Singuicar, a town of much 
commerce and merchatKlise with many ships from diverse ports and 
was known for its ship-building activities. It was also, though this 
was probably at Jaygad at the river mouth, a great stronghold of 
pirates’'*. 


“ The Portuguese captured Goa on the 4th March 1510. The Sultan 
of Bijapur made preparations to recapture the fort. He was assisted 
in this enterprise by the Rajah of Sahgameshvar”. Whilst he was 
thus engaged Albuquerque received a letter from Mandalay, Lord of 
Condal (Kudal) informing him that Baloji, Lord of Pervalay and of 
the kingdom of Sahgameshvar, was in communication with Rocalkhan, 
a captain of the Cabaio, and with Melique Ratao, Lord of Carrapetao 
(Kharepataq) and that all these three had sent their ambassadors to 
Adilkhan, desiring him to furnish them with men, in order that they 
might, with that assistance, make a descent on the Portuguese with 


1 Faria-de-Souza states the date as 20 December 1508—Briggs, Ferishta 
III, .507. 

A. J. L. Sequeira, Ibid,, 80. 

Don Francisco Almeida left Goa with a fleet of nineteen vessels and 1600 
men of which 800 were natives. Briggs, extracts from Faria-de-Souza, 
Ferishta, HI, 507. 

2 A. J. L. Sequeira, Ibid., 53, 81, 

Danvers, Portuguese in India, I, 140; Ind Ant., II, 280; Nairne, 44. 

3 Bom. Gaz. X. 372 cf. Stanley, Barbosa and Decoutto, XII, 30, 
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a view to the recapture of Goa. He also stated that Bajoji was 
already at Banda with 2,000 men intending to defend that land on 
behalf of the Adilkh,in^.” 
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During the pc act; parleys- before the assault on Goa, Albuquerque 
advised the Sultan of Bijapur to raise the siege and “surrender 
Dabhol to the I'orluguese, that they might erect a fortress at that 
place® ”. 


Although the Sultan captured Goa, it was retaken by the 
Portuguese, on 25th November 1510. 


Efforts on the piut of the Sultans of Bijapur to recapture Goa from 
the Portuguese ccutinued throughout the 16th century but without 
success. The Porlngnese retaliated by blockading and attacking the 
port of Dabhol and other places in the distinct thus seriously affecting 
the coastal trade of the region. 


1 A. J. L. Sequeira, 151. 

Danvers Portugnesci in India, I, 192 ; Ind. Ant. II, 280. 

2 Notc.—U is nrjt likely that tlco Portuguese in the beginning of the 16th 

century with all tiuir groat schemes would have troubled themselves about 
Ratnitgiri districl, il there had not been in it ptirts and marts of too great 
importance to lie h.-ft in the hands of their enemies, the Turks. But Chaul 
and Dabl'iol could not be so left, while the Portuguese could not spare 
men enough to establish themselves in these ports in the same ways as 
they had det<’nu!nc<l to do at Goa. The state of the Muharnmedan kingdoms 
which divided the. Kohkun among them, was however at this time entirely 
favourable to llui designs of the Portuguese. The Northern Koiikan as far 
south as Nagoilme ha<l belonged to Gujarat but the southern Kohkan had 
only just been d vided between the dynasties of Bijapur and Ahmadnagar. 
Tlio rivalry whieli existed between these two was probably the cause of the 
Portuguese first obtaining a footing in the Kohkan. The Ahmadnagar king, 
who had possessian of the coast from Nagothne to Bankot, admitted them 
into Chaul and at a iiery early date accepted tlie protection of their fleet 
for the vessels 'vtiieli frequented his ports, and for that protection paid them 
a tribute and allowed them to c.stablish a factory at Chaul. This was 
between 1512 uid 1521. And by the latter year the Portuguese had 
obtained permis.sim to build a small fort there and had command of 
the whole rive.i. The captaincy of the fortress was already an important 
appointment in 1.5:24 when Vasco do Gama took charge of the viceroyalty 
there, as the first port touchetl at. On the other liand the Bijapur king was 
too powerful on the coast to accept the protection or acknowledge the 
supremacy of the l'c:'rt!rguese fleet and the consequence was that Dabhol 
was destroved. several subsequent occasions, the de.strnction, was 

repeated; for Oablinl was so great a place of resort for ships from 
Malabar and Arabi.i that it very soon recovered its importance. The 
Gujarat fleet wa.s ilso attacked by the allied forces of the Portuguese and 
Ahmadnagar. f'erishla says that in 1510 Goa was ceded by the king of 
Bijapur to the 1 (ii tnguc.se as the condition of their not molesting the other 
towns on the tcuisi and that they kept this treaty. The Portuguese 
historians, howevii, give a very different account; for according to them¬ 
selves they well- constantly mar.auding Dabhol. Nairne, 45-46; Ind. Ant. 
II, 280. The Snltiin of Bijapur oifered a friend by alliance if tlie Portuguese 
would protect the iimpcit of horses into Dabhol. 

3 Danvers, Ibid, I, 195, 

A. J. L. Sequeira, the relations between, the Portuguese and the SultSns 
of Bijapur, 52, 53, 166, 
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In 1512, Albuquerque commanded Garcia de Gousa to take certain 
ships and cruise off the bar of Dabhol and not permit a single vessel 
to go into or out of, the port with the object of making war upon 
Adilkhan, wherever he was able to prevail against himi. 

The ambassador sent by Prestes Joao, king of Abyssinia arrived at 
Dabhol. He came in a ship from Zeiia but when he came to the port 
of Dabhol, he was detained by the Governors of the city who refused 
to give him up without the consent of the Sultans of Bijapur, They 
immediately wrote to the court of Bijapur of his arrival and detention. 
D. Gracia de Noronha sent Estevao de Freitas to Goa informing 
Alfanso de Albuquerque of what had happened. Estevao de Freitas 
was immediately sent back with the reply that he should be sent on 
to Goa. D. Gracia de Noronha requested the Governors to give him 
up to him, at the same time informing them of the orders sent by 
Albuquerque. They were reluctant to hand him over but fearing that 
the Portuguese might back up the request with force, they delivered 
him up.^*' 

In 1514, the trade of Dabhol was again interfered with by the 
Portuguese. Albuquerque “irritated at his (Adilshah’s) conduct in 
giving shelter in his kingdom to certain Portuguese of low degree, 
and treating them with honour and distinction sent a secret message 
to Duarte de Gousa, who was cruising off Dabho} in a galley, that, 
acting as though he had mutinied, he was to take possession of all the 
slrips of the Moors which might put into that port even if they 
carried the Portuguese safe conduct^.” 

The district suffered much from the marauding expeditions of the 
Portuguese as in 1522, the Portuguese landed and levied a contribu¬ 
tion on Dabhol®. The Gujarat admiral, Mulik Eiaz continued for 
many days off the ports and interrupted all communications between 
the persons constructing the factory on shore (at Chaul) and the 
Portuguese fleet*. 

“The disagreements between Bahadur Shall (Gujarat) and Boorhan 
Nizam Shah I, being now at an end, the latter was at leisure to attend 
to the administration of his dominions and accordingly by the wise 
policy of Kanhu Narsi, he reduced in a very short time (1531) thirty 
forts belonging to the Marathi. Rajas who had not paid allegiance 
since the death of Ahmad Nizam Shah ; after which he enlisted them 
in his service, giving them back their lands in jageer, on condition 
that they should supply troops®. 

1 Danvers, Ibid, I, 253 ; A. J. L. Sequeira, 313. 

A. J. L, Sequeira, O. C.; 319. 

2 Ibid, 302; still the Muhammedan hold on Dabhol wa.s not less stiff. In 
1515, a Persi.in Ambassador had embarked at Dabhol on his \vay back 
from Bijiipiir—Ind. Ant. II, 280. 

® Ind. Ant,; II, 280; A, L, J. Sequeira, Ibid, 60. 

* Briggs, Ferishta, III, 512, 513; Bird, History of Gujarat, 237. 

6 Briggs, ibid, III, 228, 
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The PortugiK'SO built the fort of Revadanda^. In 1547 Joao de 
Castro made treaties both with Ahmadnagar and Vijayanagar, offensive 
and defensive, against Bijapur. The Portuguese were bound to 
defend the coast cf the Ahmadnagar kingdom against pirates, in 
return for whieli they were to receive as payment sailors’ provisions 
and timber for thxjir ships. The treaty with Vijayanagar contained 
also many stiifulations as to trade. Both stipulated against the ports 
of this coast lieing open to or any help being given to fleets or ships 
of the Turks^. Immediately after these treaties followed the Portu¬ 
guese e.xpedition of 1547^, which seems to have exceeded all previous 
ones in cruelty and severity, for every place between Goa and 
Shrivardhan is liiiid to have been burnt by the Portuguese, Dabhol 
being always tlu! first place to suflFer'*. In 1547 A. D. “The Governor 
sailed with 160 ships along the coast of Por and Mongalor, burning 
and destroying ihe beautiful cities of Pate and Patane together with 
the vessels in these ports. Pie did the same to Dabhol, and then 
returned to Goa. Iad(.:n with a rich booty taken at those places® In 
January 1548, he reduced Dabhol to ashes®. 

In 1556 A.D., Miquel Rodriques Coutinho continued “going to 
the territories ol' Sdsette and Bardes against some troops of the 

Adilkhan.destroyed all the sea ports with fire and the sword, 

and captured a large number of ships. Having killed a number of 
the enemy, mads many prisoners, and captured some valuable goods 
from a large Mecca vessel at Dabhol after a sharp engagement, he 
returned with honours and riches to Goa'^ 


1 Briggs, Ibid, III, 5il2; IV, 538. 

2 Naime, 47, Cf, Annaes Maratimos-e-Colonials (1884), 69, 72. 

2 A. J. L. Sexgieira, Ibid, 61 400/401, The treaty with Vijayanagar on 
19th Septenil)<;r ],547 and the treaty with Iniza Ma.xa (Nizam shah) on 
6th October 1M7. 

'■ Dabhol and Binko;; were still important places and the Gujarat nimy 
had left thtse waters in possession of the Portuguese. The Bijtipur 
Governor of Saiigameshvar scheming to make liimself independent asked 
for but wa-. i(!tusi:!d the Portuguese help. Asad Khiln of Belgaum 
endeavoured to induce Don Garcia, the Governor General of Goa to 
deliver over the prince Mullo Klian of Bijapiir into his h.antls, Asad 
Kluin pronii^ic to make over Kohkan, yielding a million sterling, to gain 
his purjiose. But Asad died and the Fbrtugue.se agreed to deliver the 
prince to hin brotlier. Dom Joao de Castro, under the name of Beicoim 
describes (1540) the Bankot river with great detail. It took the name 
Beicoim from a town on the south bank about a league from the river 
mouth. Slops wrart there to load wheat and many other kinds of food 
and had its harbour not been so difficult, it would have been one of 
the first places on die coast. Briggs, Ferishta, Ilf, 516-517 ; Bom. Gaz. X, 
372, 321. X'aviisr iirrived in India in 1544 and once visited Kharepatan, 
Nairnc, 56. 

* Nairne, 47 ; hid. Ant, 11, 280. Bankot was also destroyed by the Portueuese 
Bom. Gaz. X, 321. 

® Danvers, The Portuguese in India, I, 479. Briggs, Ferishta, III, 518, 519; 
A, J, L. Sequeira, 401. 

® A. J. L. Sequeira, 403. 

t A. J, L. Seijueara, The relations of the Portuguese and the Sultans of 
Bijapur (Bom. Uni.) 39,61,436, 

T Ibid, 507. 
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The same year Barreto “received orders to proceed to Dabhol, 
and join his forces with those of Antonis Pareira Brandao, admiral 
of that coast, with the view of destroying that place, in revenge for 
the actions of the Adilkhan. Having attacked the city, which was 
vigorously defended for some time, it was captured and reduced 
to a heap of ruins^ 

In 1564 a Portuguese vessel lay off the mouth of the river of 
Kharepatan and between 5th February and the end of March took 
more than twenty trading vessels belonging to the Gujarat ports and 
bound for KharepaPm, burning them and putting the crews to 
death^. 

In 1570 the kings of Bijapur and Ahmadnagar entered into an 
alliance against the Portuguese and while the Bijapur troops in great 
force invaded the district around Goa, those of Ahmadnagar besieged 
Chaul area, which was defended by Don Francisco de Mascarenhas, 
afterwards the first viceroy under Philip II of Spain. This was one 
of the severest trials the Portuguese ever had to undergo and the 
result covered them with glory. They estimated the troops of 
Ahmadnagar which invaded their territories at 42,000 cavalry and 
1 20,000 infantry. King Murtaza Nizam Shah marched against the 
fort of Revdan^a belonging to' the Portuguese, but was obliged to 
raise the siege after a blockade of some months, as the enemy obtained 
provisions by sea, owing to the help of the Nizam Shahi officers who 
wore bribed by the presents, particularly of wine'k The Portuguese 
fleet under Dom Fernando de Vascone ellos also destroyed 
DabhoJ^. 

A Portuguese force in 1571 landed at Dabhol with the intention of 
burning it as usual, though one would suppose that, as only one year 
had elapsed since the last occasion, there would not be much worth 
burning. But, the Governor, Khwaja Ali Shirazi, having heard of 
their intentions laid an ainbnsh and put to death 150 of them. How¬ 
ever, the Portuguese burnt Kharepatan. It is evident that by 1560 the 

1 Ihid, 508 ; Nairne, 47 ; Iiid. Ant. Jl, 280. 

1 A. J. L. Sequeira, O. C., 437. 

1 Nairne .states that the Bijapur forces were defeated at Achra and on the 
Karli river, both near Miilvan. 

2 Frequent mention of Kharepatan i.s made by the Portuguese historians. 
This shows tliat the place must liavc been, at that time, of considerable 
trade. Ind. Ant., Ill, (April 1874), 102. 

s A. J. L. Sequeira, Ibid, 39, 445. 

^ Briggs, Ferishta, III, 522. 

While this was going on the Portuguese were able to make an attack from 
Bassein on Kalyan, which then belonged to Ahmadnagar. Tlie suburbs 
were burnt and a considerable booty taken—Nairne, 49. 

r Ind. Ant. II, 280 ; Nairne, Ibid. 

•* Gujarat historians speak of Dabhol, Dand Riijpuri as European ports iq 
1570 A. D. Bird, Mirat-i-Ahmadi (History of Gujarat), 129. 

4 A. J. L. Sequeira, Ibid, 62, 63, 456, 464—480. 
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Portuguese were entirely masters of this coast and once established GHAPTEB 3. 
they never drew back easily^. Hist^ 

The Fobtpguese, 

Fresh treaties were drawn in 1575 and 1576® but Dom Diogo de 
Menezes, assuming office at Goa in 1576 titled out several squadrons 
which he despatclicd in different directions. Four captains who were 
on the northern cioast put into the port of Dabhol. The Sultto of 
Bijapur being at ptiace with the Portuguese they were well received 
by the Thancdar Malik Tocam. He offered to supply them with 
anything they required and invited the captains, Dom Jeronymo 
Mascarenhas, Dom Diogo, Dom Antonio da Sylveira and Francisco 
Pessoa and their officers to dine with him. With the exception of 
Mascarenhas w!io remained in the vessel in the harbour and suspected 
some treachery, tlie rest accepted the invitation. The dinner being 
over the guests were enjoying themselves when they were suddenly 
attacked by some })ircd assassins and brutally murdered. Only a few 
succeeded in reaching the shore and escaped to the vessels. The 
murderers then attacked Mascarenhas’ ship but weat'e repulsed. 

Dom Jeronymo immediately aftprwards left for Goa to convey the 
news of the di-saster. 

As soon as the Governor was informed, he despatched Dom Pedro 
de Menezes with a small fleet to avenge this wrong. He ordered him 
to lay in wait for the Mecca ship and destroy whatever he could 
on the coast. Menerzes fell in with two large ships and he destroyed 
them. Dom I.oaise de Athaide, at that time, arrived at Goa and 
took up the GoN'ernment. He at once took in hand the affairs of 
Dabhol. He sent .supplies and reinforcements to Dom Pedro de 
Menezes to enalile him to act more vigorously against Malik Tocam. 

He himself conducted the war against the Sultan of Bijapur along 
the river Goa. 'fire latter enterprise was so successful that the 
Sultan sued for peace. He promised as a condition to banish the 
traitor Malik l-ocam not only from Dabhol, but from all his 
dominions for ever. The peace being concluded, the Portuguese 
forces retired to their territories. 

The treaty hod been concluded with the Sultan but the Malik 
Tocam was still at Dilbhok He publicly exercised his office as 
Than(!dar and liailt a great ship for the Mecca trade. All these facts 
came to the knowledge of the Viceroy who despatched Dom Paulo 
de Lima Parcira lo Dabhol with a fleet of ten sail to enforce the 
treaty. The Portuguese on arriving there, found the whole shore 

1 The Fortugiuse liittorians are discreetly silent about this event but Ferisht* 
mentions it- lnd. Ant., II, 280; N.'ume, 47. The Portuguese plundered 
several ships belonging to Akbar, returning from Judda in the Red sea. 

They also landed and burned the towns of Adilabad and Carapatam and 
went to Dibhol far tlie same purpo.se—Briggs, Ferishta, IV, 540, Akbar 
however ditl not; j)nt a stop to the Portuguese inroads on account of the 
celebrated hcrulv, Lady Donna Juliana Diez, in the Imperial Seraglio- 
Jervis, 84. 

2 A. J. L. Sequeiri, The relations of the Portuguese with the Sultans of Biiapur 
(Bom. Uni.) 1932, 63. 

Vf 4174—10 
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fortified with a large number of cannon, 6000 horse and an equally 
strong force of infantry. Dorn Paulo was not able to disperse this 
great force with his small fleet. Nevertheless he proceeded up the 
river and destroyed a number of towns. Just at this juncture the 
Malik was reinforced by two Malabarese pirates Cartale and 
Mandairray who were in the neighbourhood with five galliots and 
whose aid was solicited. Malik joined them with five more sail 
manned by 5000 resolute Turks and Persians. A fierce fight ensued. 
The Portuguese boarded the vessels and engaged in a hand to hand 
encounter. Only one of Malik’s ship escaped and all the rest 
being either captured or destroyed. Dom Paulo then returned to 
Goa with nine more vessels than he had when he left the place^. 

According to the treaty of 1577 Malik Tocam was banished from 
the kingdom of Bijapur, but he was still carrying on his office at 
Dabhol. The Sultan did not care to interfere in the matter and the 
Portuguese sent an expedition against the Malik. Malik Tocam 
was defeated and killed in 1579. This incident did not in the least 
create enmity between the Portuguese and the Sultan of Bijapur^. 

The treaty was concluded between the Portuguese and the Sultan 
,oE Bijapur “ on the twenty-ninth of January of 1582, in the mansion 
of the Toao cle Faria, secretary of the State, by order of the most 
illustrious Senhor Dom Francisco Mascarenhas, count of Villa d’orta, 
viceroy of India; being present Abdul Malique (Abdul Malik) and 
Coje Fartadiin (Khwaja Fath-ud-din), ambassador of Idalaxa 
(Bijapur) and Manoel Moraes, whom the said H.E, the Count sends 
at present to Dabul (DabhoJ), and Balthazar Pacheco, interpreter for 
the State, and Goje Abrao (Khwaja Abraham), Jew, and the witnesses 
undersigned; the said ambassadors said that they were ready in the 
name of Idalaxa, their Lord, by the powers granted to them, to fulfil 
and satisfy the treaty of peace as contained in it, which the count Dom 
Louis de Ataide, the viceroy of India, had settled with Mustafacao 
(Mustafa Khan) and Zaerbeque (Zahir Baker), through Manuel de 
Souza the captain. And the said contract was ready by me, 
secretary, and declared the terms contained therein to be fulfilled, 
namely to demolish the fortifications of Dabhol, to give charge 
of all the artillery that may be found in it and in all their dominions, 
and likewise some ships which still remain to be delivered 
and to pay all the debts to the Portuguese and the duties for the 
horses that shall be considered to be due to the treasury of H.M.; 
and to cause the ships of the merchants to come from their ports to 
this city. And after being read and declared to them in the said 
language, they said that as regards the demolition of the fortification 
of Dabhol, they were obliged to destroy it in the short time possible, 
utilising in this all their efforts by bringing the menials from the said 


1 A. J. L, Sequeira, The relations of the Portuguese and the Sultans of 
Bijapur (Bom. Uni.) 1932, 526-529, 

1 Danvers, O. C. II, 24-25. 

* A. J, L. Sequeira, O. C. 531. 
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Dabhol, all that tliay could find therein and get together for the said 
purpose; and likewise to give up all the artillery, big and small that 
may be found hi the said port of Dabhol and their kingdom, that 
should belong to H. M, our lord, and to the Portuguese subjects 
of H.M.; and possessing some of their beak-heads (of ships) which 
will be con^•ertcd into cargo ships and acquiring some ships of the 
merchants, (Ik y will make them come to this city, without commitxing 
any outrage to tliem ; and in order that all this may be fulfilled, 
Havildar of Fl.M. will be sent, with their letters in company of Manoel 
de Moraes, who had been chosen by the said II. M. the count to this 
effect, and to remain present during the demolition of the said 
fortification and while giving charge of the artillery and ships and 
the other things declared above; and as for the debts that they owed 
to the Portuguese and the duties of horses to the treasury of H.M. 
which they woe ready and prepared to contribute with all that has 
been account! il [or and to this effect and other conditions declared 
above, that they will promise to fulfil and oblige their own persons 
and belongings (fazenda) and wives arid sons, that they had in this 
city; and tiiat they will not leave it without all effectively being 
fulfilled, an 1 sathsiying them with everything; the said H.E. the 
count promised to fulfil the said contract of peace in the name of H.M. 
which was en icluded and settled by the count of Atougnia, of which 
this is a settUnunt, in which H.E. signed with the ambassadors and 
persons mentioned above. Other witnesses that were present, Bartha- 
lomeau Velho. Manoel Coelho, clerks (who were) in presence of me, 
.secretary ; arui I Joao de Faria ordered it to he written and subscribed 
—the count Don Francisco Mascarenhas Joan de Faria—Baltezar 
Pacheco—Ba ilh.i’cmeau Velho—Manoel Coclho—Coje Fartadym— 
Abdul Malic[ue -Cloje Abrao^. 

There was lighting in the other parts of the district as well, since the 
Portuguese Is d backed a pretender to the ihrcrie of Bijapur in 1555 
A.D. and ha.J lakcn part in the; civil war. 

The Ooveii or “ went to Fonda to assist at the installation of Meale 
Khan as kina; and lie appointed officers for the collection of the 
revenues id: u t I’oncla.Xacolim Aga, who was collecting the 

1 A. J. L. S ■(;r.'iia, O. C, .'5.3.3-.';:tn-Cf, Pazas a Tiat;Klns, No. 1. Anno de 
J57J, l'(] >, Nclliing is JViM'd <;f lliis (icty in Faria clc Souza. The 
whcls duel.Ilfnl icfci.s tc, IJibhol and to il.s di.smautliDg by tlis Bijapur 
luitlioricii . liif 1 . liiiguaso original wa.-. abo pubJisln.d in the Arebivo 
Portuguov, Oiiciit.'.l, V, pp. 983-987, cinicd frnni ihu J.ivro Grande des 
Pazes, Fi I. t:l : s itb which this copv b"s been compared arid checked by 
A. J. L. Seijuei.a, One fell line of .sbr.vrmcptioned cepy has been 
omitted in tl;« one published in the Atchivo, p. 986. 

Vf 4174—10a 
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•same on behalf of the Aclilkhan opposed Noronha with a force of 
7,000 men. Tlie Governor having sent a supply of ammunition to 
Noronha, he marched to Cuzale, of which he easily took possession. 

..Not far from Achara, the Portuguese were attacked 

hy a force of 1,000 men. After a shai-p fight the enemy were com¬ 
pletely routed with a lioavy loss. Further up the river the Portuguese 
encountered another force of the enemy, commanded by Xacolim 
liimsclf. Here, again, the enemy were routed with a loss of 1,000 
killed, the Portuguese losses being only twenty-four’^. 


“ In 1584 the viceroy despatched Dom Giles Yanez Mascarenhas 
to Cochin with orders on his way to destroy the fort built by the 
Naik of Sahgameshvar on the river of that name. The object of the 
fort was to give protection to the pirates who infested these parts and 
did great damage to the Portuguese shipping. Dom Giles started 
with a fleet of fourteen sail and had a force of three hundred men 
from Goa. He thus sailed up the river. But on his way he got from 
his galleon into a small vessel and ran so far into the rocks that he 
could not get out again. Tlie enemy who covered the shore imme¬ 
diately attacked him and he was killed. The rest of the force was 
not able to send him any help and the expedition retired. 

“Duarte de Menzes was now appointed to succeed Dom Francisco 
Mascarenhas as viceroy. He arrived at Goa in 1584 and took charge 
of the Government. Soon after his arrival he took in hand the afiair 
of the Naik of Sahgameshvar^. Thus in 1584, the Naik of Sahgame¬ 
shvar was attacked by the Portuguese and the Svdtan of Bijiipur. 

“ The viceroy recei\'ed an ambassador from the Adilkhan, with 
whom he entered into negotiations with the view of sending a joint 
expedition against the Naik of Sahgameshvar, to xmnish him for 
causing tlie death of Dom Giles Yanez, and to put down the piracy 
that existed on that coast. It was agreed that, Rosti Khan, Governor 
of Fonda, should assist with 40,000 men by land whilst Dom Hicrome 
dc Mascarenhas shovdd attack the Naik by sea. These arrangements 
were accordingly carried out; Dora Hicrome, entering the river with 
his sln'ps, sent up a pr'.rty of men in thirteen rowing boats, who at 
break of day came upon some works thrown up for defence. A force 
was landed which attacked the enemy and having killed many of 
them the rest fled, and the Portuguese then captured their defences, 
and took all the cannon out of them. They then marched upon the 
town, whereupon the inhabitants fled without making any attempt 
at defence. In their flight they fell into the hands of Rosti Khan, 
who was advancing upon the town from the opposite direction. The 
two forces then laid waste the whole country, whereupon the Naik, 
who had fled to the woods for safety, sent an ambassador to implore 


r Danvers, O. C. I, 505. 

* A. J. L. Sequeira, O. C., 537. 
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mercy, promising to submit to any conditions provided he was restored 
to Iris powers and his territories spared. Arrangements to this effect 
were accordingly concluded and tlie invading armies then rctiredh”. 

The small c!iiut-.sli,ip of Saiigameshvar^ referred to above had 
continued in the district from the fourteenth century. The Raja of 
Sahgameshvar. Jakkurai had brought disaster to the Bahtimani armies 
in 1453 A.D, He had submitted to the Bahamani general Mahmud 
Gavan only in 1471 A.D. On the establishment of the Bijapur 
kingdom, he continued to be loyal to the Sultans of Bijapur. The 
Raja BalojI, dr scribed as the Lord of Pervaloy ( Prabhavali) and 
of the kingdom cl Saiigameshvar assisted the Sultan of Bijapur in his 
efforts to recajJtnrc Goa in 1510 A.D. The importance of this state 
was consideral)])’ reduced in the 16th century towards the end of 
which the chiefs are described as the Naiks of Sahgameshvar. But 
a new family arc su to power in the middle of the 16tli century. 

In the southern part of the district the area round Savantva(;li was 
under the chiel of Kudal. In the middle of the 16th century (1554), 
one Mafig Savant, revolting from Bijapur tried to establish himself 
as an independent chief. Making Hodavada his chief, city a small 
village six mile s from Vucli, defeated the Bijapur troops sent against 
him and till his deatli maintained his independence. So great a name 
did he gain tor coin age and skill, that on his death he was deified aiicj, 
his shrine (math) is still to be seen at Hodavada. Miihg’s successors, 
unable to maintain their independence again became feudatories of 
the Bijapur kiug.s. 

The Saxamts again made thcansslves independent on the decline 
of Bijapur. 

In spite of the wars arising out of the Bijapur Portuguese conflicts 
in the district 1 ad on the whole a stable administration in the 16lh 
and the first lialt of the seventeenth ccratury. Yusuf Adil Shah the 
founder of thc' Bijajrur dynasty took steps to improve the distjict and 

^ Danvers, Ibid, It, 57- 

1 Briggs, Fc?rislv:ii HI, .524. 

1 A. J. L. Sl’(|ii 4iii, Ibid, 64, 539. 

2 Sangameshx ir is mentioned by the earliest Porlugueso liistorians but not 
as a place ol iiuch mark and chiefly in connection with tlic pirates fVeciueut- 
ing tile river. .Siulh of Bombay, Do Baros only mentions in his di,scription 
ing the river. Soicth of Bombay, De Baros only mentions in his description 
Carapaton. (If these Chavil and Dabhol are called cities and ranked with 
Surat and Cca, Ind. Ant,, HI, (April 1874), 102. 
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bring its wastelands under tillage^ A new class of officers, the khots, 
was introduced in the central parts of the district. They were in the 
nature of farmers of re.venue, and on condition of extending cultiva¬ 
tion and populating the villagtis, were given certain considerations 
which allowed them a close connection with the hereditary revenue 
officers and a hold on the village affairs. 


The ta.xes were not heavy and with considerable coastal trade and 
a strong administration the district achieved a fair measure of 
prosperity under the Sultans of Bijapur. The slow decline of the 
Portuguese during this period (1600-1650) had the result of ensuring 
peace from coastal strifes between Bijiipur and the Portuguese and 
ensuring a stable administration-. 


^ Though it is not difTieult to iiiKhrslancI why it was that Dabhol declined 
in tlie latter days of the Musalnians, and still more subsequently, so long 
as the Miisahnan capital was at Bidar or Gulburga, Dabhol was the nearest 
port, and there was no need to look for another. But when independent 
kingdoms were established at Bijapur and Golkondii, it would ho natural 
to look for ports further soutli than Dabhol; and Rajapiir and especially 
the splendid harbour and creek of Glici ia, would .soon obtain the preference. 
And in Marutlrii days, Dabhol was entirely eclipsed by the neighbouring 
town and fortres.s of Anjanvel and thus, between near and distatit rivals, 
fell into uttcT obscurity as also did Chanl, Tlie Hindu inhabitants are said 
to liavc grants of some of tbo best sites in the town of Dabhol described 
as waste lands. Thornton’s Gazetteer of India does not even contain the 
name of Dabhol. On the other hand, in a map of India published with 
Orme’s Historical Fragments in 1782, Dabhol is marked conspicuously, 

while several lines arc given to it in a small Gazetteer of the Eastern 
Hemisphere, published at Bo.ston, U. S. in 1808—Ind. Ant. II, (Oct. 
1873), 281. Again, it is easy to sec that it was no part of the Portuguese 
plan to invade the inland part.*; of the country; in fact, the mere occupation 
of the ports would have caused too great a drain on the population of 
Portuguese if Albuquer(|uc had not provided his soldiers with wives from 
tlie women of Goa.—Nairne, ■17 ; Bev. Suliino OkSouza, “ The Struggle 

between the Portuguese aid the Marathas on the Goa border (1953)” 

(Bom. Uni.), 33. 

^ Tlie Shenvis fled from Goa to escape conversion by the Portuguese and 
settled in Mab’an and Vciiguile, Bom. Gaz. X, 116. 

Thus many of these giants eonfinned in the Vatans, the Hindu pro¬ 

prietors desais, deshpaHde.s and kulkariiis ; (Nairne, 34). Tlio first 
introduction of the Khots as Jervis learnt from inscriptions and many 
knowls or grants for the occupation of new land, was in the year 1502 
when Mustata Khan was ilcpatcd by Ali Adil Shah, first king of Bijapur 
to administer the affairs of tlic sulihedari of Dabliol, extending from tlie 
Savitri river to the Gurnyee river. In many of tlie knowls, the Desaees, 
Koolkurnees and Deshpaodes, about that period, are etinfiriiied in their 
vatans, from which it is to he supposed that these oflicers had been some 
time in existence, although they were merely looked upon as airents or 
poligars, who had usurped certain privileges wliich, for the better reali¬ 
zation of the revenue, and in viery of the conciliation of this trouble¬ 
some but useful class of revenue agents, the Bijapur government thought 
it necessary to enter into such recognizances—Jervis, (1835), 75. 
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With the rise of ShivajI (1630-1680) the hold of the Sultans on the 
district was lost b)' 1675 and the district passed finally into the hands 
of the Marathas. 
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Meanwhile, the Portuguese authorities were aware of the imperi¬ 
alistic designs of Akbar and the king of Portugal, Philip II of Spain 
himself was the first in urging the viceroy Dorn Francisco de Gama, 
to be ready for the Moghal attack^. The best preparation against the 
Moghal army semncd a defensive alliance with the Malik, the 
Chief of Dabhol and the neighbouring kingdoms. Akbar could never 
reach the Portuguese settlement but by passing through these king¬ 
doms, since he would not venture to fight the Portuguese on the sea^. 


During the time of the rebellion of Prince Salim against his father 
the alliance was forgotten, being then unnecessary as the 
interior disturbances of .Akbar’s kingdom became a cause of rejoicing 
for his enemies*. 


At last the Portuguese saw all those kingdoms overcome by the 
Moghal Emperor.s. being themselves safe in the midst of that storm, 
on account of the new Marafha kingdom that arose from their ruins. 

With the seventemith century, the European rivals of the Dutch, the Dutch 
the Portuguese (1595)^ began to trouble them as well as the Malabar (1595). 
and Arab pirates. 1 ii 1615 the ebief points in the treaty made between 
the Emperor Jehungir and the Portuguese expressed their mutual 
enmity to the Englisfi and Dutch, ^flie entry of other Europeans into 
Indian seas was hn)k<'d on as so much of a calamity that Dela Valle 
calls it one of the signs of the decay of the Portuguese that English 
and Dutch ships fnspu'nt the ports of Dabhol, (Chaul and Bassein) 
without hindianci! and without acknowledging the Portuguese 
supremacy, though the latter still prevented native vessels from 

r Moncoes do Reiiio, No, 4, Ado de 1595 to 1598. Fol. 629. Letter dated 
25th February 1596 (Archive da Secretaria Geral do Governo). Rev. 

H. Heras. “ Tla! Rortuguese alliance with the Muhammedan kingdoms 
of the Deccan”, R8RAS. Vol. I, (New series), 1925, 122. 

* Letter dated 5tli EAsbruary 1597, Ibid, Fol. 783. In reply from the 
viceroy to the king tliere is an aceount of the steps taken by the king of 
Bijapur to foster tliis alliaucc. Ibid. Fol. 785. 

- Although these doeiiniciits inform us only of the negotiations between the 
Portuguese and (lie king of Bijapur and the Malik, nevertheless there 
is no doubt that all the other kingdoms of the Deccan joined this alliance 
and it seems probable that this invitation was made through the above 
mentioned chief of Dabhol. 

® Letter of Philip 111 of Spain to tlie same viceroy, dated Lisbon, 21st 
November 1598. iJiid, No. 2 Ano de 1583 to 1601 Folio 421 ; Letter 
dated Libson 250) lariuaiy 1601, Nc 8 Ano de 1601 to 1602, Fol. 18; 

Letter, dated 23r(l Marcli 1604, Valladolid in Spain to Viceroy Ayres de 
Saldhana No, 9, Ano de 1604 Fol. 22. 

■t A. J. L. Sequira Ibid 89. 
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chapter 2. sailing in these seas without their permission. So late as 1624 no one 
Hirtpry. could go to Europe by way of Persia and Turkey without obtaining 
The Dutch leave from the authorities of Goa, 


The Dutch found it easier to conquer the Portuguese than to make 
new settlements for themselves and they were everywhere assisted 
by the hatred which the natives had now for the Portuguese. The 
Dutch blockaded Goa in 1603 and^ from 1639 to' 1642 in the last 
mentioned year took some ships trying to enter the port. A cessation 
of arms for ten years had been concluded in Europe between the 
Portuguese and Dutch in 1641, and this extended to Asia in the follow¬ 
ing year, but in 1649, the war was again going on. The Dutch had 
built a fortified factory at Veiigurle previous to 1641. But it does 
not appear that they ever cared much about establishing themselves 
in the Kohkap, as at that time they refused an invitation from the 
king of Bijapur to winter their ships in Dabhol, Ortzery (Achra ?) or 
other of his harbours^. Tliey were however for many years the 
strongest of the European powers in the East®. 

In 1638, under the name Fiogurla, Vengurle is mentioned as a very 
convenient haven, where the Dutch had a trade settlement and 
victualled their ships during their eight month blockade of Goa*. 


1 Ibid. 40. 

2 Nairne, 63. 

3 Hatalkar, Relations between the French and the Marathas, 4. 

* In 1614, the Pi)rtugue.sc viceroy, Don Zeronymo de Azvedo despatched 
Antonio Monteiro Corte Real as ambassador to the Sultan of Bijapur 
insisting on the Dutch being expelled from Bijapur territory, as the Dutef 
were attempting to gain the Sultan's favour and were attempting tin 
establishment of a factory at Bijapur, also.—A. J. L. Sequeira, O. C. 541 
But the Dutch succeeded in getting a footing on 15tl) November 1638, thi 
Dutch again appeared before Goa and asked the Sultan to co-operate ii 
expelling the Portuguese out of India. In 1639, the Portuguese viceroy agaii 
appealed to the Sultan again.st tire Dutch. This met with no success anc 
the Dutch not only remained in the peaceful possession of their factor; 
at Vengurle, but they were at the same time negotiating for a factory a 
Karwar, where the English were, also endeavouring to obtain a footing 
The Portuguese trade by this time was completely destroyed—A. J. L 
Sequeira, O. C. 546-547. 

Baldaeus (1660) says the Hollaudus have a stately factory at Vengurlr 
a place very considerable, not only for its plenty of wheat, rice and al 
sorts of provisions but also for its situation near Goa—Bom, Gaz. X. 377 Ci 
Churchill III, 602 {Collected Voyages). 
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In 1660, the Dutch fleet was again blockading the harbour of Goa, 
but could not get close enough to take it^. 

In 1660, under the name Mingrela, it is mentioned as a large town 
stretching half a hiague along the coast, with one of the best roads 
in India, where all the vessels that came from Batavia, Japan, Bengal 
and Ceylon, and those bound for Surat, Ormuz, Balfora and the 
red sea, both coming and going, anchored, because both the water 
and rice were oKccllent. It was famous also for its best of spices 
cardamoms, wlach not being had in other countries, were very scarce 
and dear; also for its great store of coarse calicuts spent in the 
country, and gicat quantities of coarse matting that served for pack¬ 
ing goods“. 
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In 1661 when Bombay was ceded to England the object was said 
to be that king Charles might be “better able to assist and protect 
the subjects of tluj king of Portugal in those parts from the power 
and invasion of the States of the united provinces But it does not 
appear that anything was ever done to carry this into effect, probably 
because when the English troops came to take possession, a dispute 
arose as to whether Salsctte was or was not included in the cession*. 

As early as 1611 the English East India Company had directed their Eahcy English 
attention to Dahhoj with a view to the establishment of a factory, and French 
but they wert; opposed by the Portuguese. Sir Henry Middleton Settlements. 
with three shijis went there in February 1612, and stayed some little 
time, receiving great civility from the Sidi Governor and procuring 


I At tliat time tin: fcllowing description is given of an event at Vengurle in 
which the Diit< h look part. “ The Bantam Yachts were waiting to 
transport the (|ueen of Golconda from Vengurle to Mokha on her way to the 
tomb of Muhammad. Her guards who had conducted her eighty leagues 
were 4,000 cavalry with long coats of mail, the shoulders whereof were 
embroidered with serpents’ heads like the ancient Romans, they had bright 
polished hehiuts, svere armed with bows .and arrows, wore long beards, 
and were mounted on very fine Persian horses. On each side of every 
man of quality who attended her was a footman holding tho briddle : the 
queen and all her ladies were carried in close litters concealed from public 
view, and thev ware preceded by several camels covered with rich 
furniture, on o le whereof was mounted a kettle drummer, who performed 
with great dciterity. The commodore and the Director of tlie Dutch 
East India Compaii)’ met her two leagues from the town, in which while she 
slayed, she diciRicil to her secretaries in several different languages. There 
was a magririleerit lent erected for her on the sea shore, the passage 
from whence to the shallop which was to carry her on board the Yacht 
w'as covered w ith Calico ”, Vengurle is described as a large village on 
the sea-shore where most ships for Persia were obliged to touch for wood 
and water. Nairiic, 63, Footnote; Rajapur also is one of the oldest 
towns in the clislriil and was formerly a place of great trade, which is 
proved by the I'lnglish, French and Dutch all having had factories in 
very early da).s—Iiid. Ant. II, 319. 


“ Bom. Gaz. X, 377 e/f Tavernier, in Harris, II, 360. 
Naime, 63. 
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some trade, But the company’s settlement at Surat was for some 
years sufBcient for their requirements. In 1618, further attempts were 
made to trade at Dabhol, and in 1624 and for two or three years 
afterwards difficulties both with the Dutch and the Moghals caused 
a proposal that the factory and establishment should be removed 
there from Surat, as the inhabitants had made most friendly offers 
of accommodation and protection'. This was not carried out, but ten 
years later a fimmn for a factory at Dabhol was asked for and refused 
and no further attempt seems to have been made^. In 1638-39, the 
First Free Traders or Interlopers, the association of Sir William 
Courten, established a factory at Ilajapur, in Ratnagiii district and 
when, owing to the great power of the Dutch, in the following year 
the English East India Company desired a place which would be 
secure from them and capable of fortification, Rajapur was recom¬ 
mended as the best after Bombay. In 1649-50, the Musalman 
Governor offered the trade of this town to the President at Surat 
because of the bad character of the interlopers, who had incurred 
heavy debts there. But just about this time Courten’s association was 
incorporated with the East India Company, so that the factory at 
Rajapur continued on the same footing as before®. 

In 1660 and 1670, Shivaji plundered the town of Rajapur, sacking 
the English factory. In the terms of a treaty with Shivaji, the factory 
was again established but it was never profitable. Thotigh several 
other factories were abandoned by the English, they bad retained the 
one, at Rajapur, Though Shivaji had punished the factors for furnish¬ 
ing the Bijapur king with war stores, and the factors were imprisoned, 
until a ransom wuis paid, Shivaji and Sambhaji after him always 
professed to be very anxious to have a factory at Rajapur. But it did 
not succeed and in 1676-77, its withdrawal was resolved on owing 


' In consequence of Middleton’s lionoiirahle treatment of the Mokha Junk, 
the Governor of Dabho), offered the English free trade and a,s their position 
in Surat was most uncomfortable, they thought of removing to Dabhol 
(1616). In 1618, the English made further attempts to trade. In 1624, 
there was again a proposal to move to Dabhol from Surat. Milburn, 
Oriental Commerce, XI, 152 and XII, p. 155. 

2 In 1624, the English were received by the Dabhol people with much 
honour. Then a scuffle arose and the English took to their guns and set 
fire to the town. The people Hcd but encouraged by a Portuguese factor 
and some cithers, cainc back .and drove the English to their .ships— Bom. 
Gaz. X, 330 c/f, De La Valle’s letters, ill, 130. Three years later (1626) 
Herbert describes the town as with low houses terraced at the top, and 
with nothing to boast of but an old castle and a few temples—Incl. Ant, 
III, 102. 

® Jaitapur is the outlet for the sea traffic from Rajapur, and the place of 
call for coasting vc.ssel.s. Mandelso (1638) mentions it under the name 
Shitapur as one of the liest harbours, the island sheltering it from all winds, 
Ogilby (1670) calls Getapur, one of the chief Kohkan ports; and at 
the beginning of the 18th century, Hamilton, (1700-1720) speaks of 
Rajapur harbour as one of the best in the world (It was burnt by the 
Sidl and Moghal fleet in December 1676)—Hamilton, New Accounts, I, 241. 

3 Naime, 120. 
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to the continual extortions of the Marathas. Shivaji, however, would 
not let the factors |.;o and the establishment was not withdrawn till 
1681. It was for the fourth time ox>ened in 1702 but after about ten 
years was finallv u'itlidrawnh 

The Fhench factory was probably started about 1667^. It was 
also sacked by .Sliivaji in 1670 and whether it was again opened is 
nut known. It was closed before 1710. 

In June 1696, tlici e was an indecisive engagement off the Vehgurle 
rocks between tho Dutch and five French ships. The Dutch retired 
to Goa and the French to Surat-*. 

After the decline of the Portuguese, the Dutch still held their 
fortified factory at Vehgurle, but do not appear ever to come into 
collision with the l.aigfish, in the district. There was, however, great 
jealousy between Ifie two nations, and in the treaty concluded with 
the Marathas in OctolDcr 1756, the first article provided that the 
Dutch should be excluded from the Maratha dominions, and another 
article forbade Iheii: admission to Danda—Rajapur*. 

The Maratha-Frcncli relations date from the very year of the 
establishment of tlie French settlements in India. The Karwar 
factors in the English factory, writing on the 16th December 1668, 
report to the heacNjuarters at Surat, “they (the French) have settled 
at Rajapur and h n e met Sevagy, w'ho have them some clothes and 
a firman to trade (i i.'cly in all his ports-’* ”. In fact, Francois Martin 
seems to refer to tliis very point when he records in his diary that 
on arriving at Galicut (17-January, 1669), on his W'ay to Surat, he 
met Massieurs hues and J. Boureau, who informed him that “they 
had been to Rajapur and had seen there R-aja Shivaji who received 
them well and gave them permission to trade and establish them¬ 
selves in his lands'*”. 

1 It was lit-ru that: alile liut unfortunate Sir John Child, afterwards (1682- 
1690) Prusidrut of the East India Company, spent several of his first 
year.s in India. 'J’fic factor at Hajilpur was his uncle and according to 
Captain A. Hai iilton who never lets a chance of abusing him pass. Child 
drew the nolni of t'lc company to .some irregularities on his uncle’s 
part and in n vv iiil ;,l the early age of twenty-four, got himself appointed 
his uncle’s sia ■e..S',or, Hann’llon, New Ace-ount, I, 241-242, 

~ Nairne states that the P’roneli factory at Rajapur was established in 1670. 
Koiikan 121. Tiie first French factory wa.s c.stablished at Surat by 
merchants who .stin-teil for Surat on 15th October, 1667—Milburn’s Oriental 
Commerce, I, 'iOl ;; Hatalk.'ir .states the year as 1668—(Hutalkar, o.o. 5) 
and the )'eai ter French factory at Rajapur as 1668—Hatalkar o.c. 6 
In 1670 the Rajiipiii factory is mentioned,.as then a French factory, Bruce, 
Annals, II, 28:>. 

-* Nairne, 122. 

-t Nairne, 122 c 4. .Aitchison, Treaties, III, 17. 

5 Hatalkar, o.c. 7. 

8 Ibid. 
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The Siddi of Janjira had become a .source of constant trouble to 
Shivaji. He had on numeroi.is occa.sions plundered and burnt villages 
and towns under the Maratha rule and had subjected the inhabi¬ 
tants to inhuman treatment. He could carry on his predatory 
activities with ease from his castle of Daiida-Rajapuri on the main 
land. It was cpiite natural tlierelore that Shivaji should set his heart 
on reducing this stronghold. Bc.c for achieving tiris objective he 
wanted help from the European nations, particularly in the? supply of 
arms and ammunition. Even as early as Fel^ruary loG3, Randolph 
Taylor and others had observed, "The Raja (Shivaji) would gladly 
afford the (English) Company any place convenient for them in his 
possession, with several other ad\ antages, if tlrey would assist him in 
taking the Danda-Rajapuri castle ”, This fact is further corroborated 
by the dispatch from Bombay to Surat, dated 13th November 1673, 
" If the French have sent down so inany guns and so much lead to 
Rajapore, Sevajee will be able to arm out a notable fleet against 
the Siddy”. The Dutch oifered to assist Sliivajl with their whole 
fleet but they made it a condition that he should liclp them to oust 
the English from the island of Bomb-ay. Shivaji could not accept 
the proposaB. 

The French were the only European nation who found it convenient 
to help Shivaji with arms and ammunition. A dispatch from Bombay 
to Surat of 5th September 1670, liinl>: at tire possilrility of Shivaji 
buying lead or guns from the French factory at Bajapur. Another 
dispatch, dated 6th Novemlrcr 1673, r.ipoits, "The French have sent 
a pink down to Rajapore with 2,000 luaunds of lead and 88 iron 
guns from lb. 3 to lbs .17 weight-.” 

M. Baron, a director of the Erouch East India Company had 
all along maintained good relations with Shivaji". In 1672, he entered 
into seciet negotiations with hint. The; negotiations, however, did 
not materialise. In 1675, while on his w'uy to Surat from l^ondicherry, 
Baron stayed for some weeks at Bajapur. There he had several 
meetings with the Maratlia minister, Arinaji IDattO', from whom he 
learnt about Shivaji’s ambitions in the Kurnatak. During his stay at 
Rajapur, M. Baron also made an attempt to form an allianee between 
Shivaji and Bahlol Khan, the Cornmancler-in-cliief of the Bijapur forces 
and later on Regent of Bijapur. Baron wrote to Martin at Ponrlicherry 
to find out from Sher Kliau Lodi, the ilijapur Governor of Walikan- 
dapuram, his views on this subject. The latter, from his past 
experience of relations existing between Shivaji and the Bijapur 
Government tliought that any idea of forming an alliance between them 
was in the nature of an impossibility. All tlie same he suggested that 


» Ibid, 8. 

* Ibid. 

3 “The Maratlia chief”, lie wrote to Colliert, “ sliow.s great e.steem for the 
(French) Company”. M. Blot, another director of the l'’rerich Company, 
mentions the same lact ; “If he (Saivaji) latiirns to sack Surat, he will 
have great respect for the French flag Ilatalkar, o.c. 9. 
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if Shivaji would undertake on an oath called Shaligram ” to observe 
strictly the terms of the treaty that would be concluded with Bahlol 
Khan, he (Sherkhan) would gladly play the role of the mediator. 
Francois Martin reported to Baron his conversation with Sherkhan. 
Probably, tlic French director realised the futility of the undertaking 
and abandoned the project. 

As things stood, even the English had grown jealous of the friendly 
attitude of tl;c Maradias towards the French’. They explained on 
one occasion (27th June, 1673), that the Maiiithas had released 
a French “ Hay ’ which they had captured, while they refused to 
show the same favour to tlie English. Again, on the occasion of 
Shivajfs visit to Vehgurle on March 21, 1675, the Rajapur Factors 
wislred to Iravc an interview with the Marathfi king for the redress 
of their grievances. But they met with considerable difficulties 
before they could gain their oh.jettivc. The French on the other 
hand, easily obtained an audience with Shivaji. In spite of their 
treaty with Sliivaji (June 12, 1674), the Engilsh had failed to carry 
out the term.> of the agreement, in that they were .still hesitating to 
supply him with arms and ammunition and bad allowed the Sidi to 
carry on in the port of Bombay” 

In the middle of the 17th century the western sea-board was 
In the possession of the Moghals in the north. After the Nizam 
Shahi kingdom of Ahmadnagar was finally annexed by the Moghals 
in 1636, the sea-board which formerly belonged to that kingdom 
passed into the possession of the Bijapiir kingdom. But in this 
territory were also .situated the Portuguese possessions along the 
fringe of the sea-board <and Janjira, the Alryssinian Admiral’s 
mpregnable naval .station. Ir. this very territory began tiic career 
rf Shivaji, the founder of the Maratha national State”. 

’ Ab!)a ‘ Carre ’, a Frenchman, liad a very happy experience about Shivaji’s 
Oificers. ill 1668, .Abba ‘ Carre ’ passed throiigir Shivap’s port.s. He remarks 
“We were treated (by Shivaji’s men) in a manner which was beyond 
our expectation “. in 1673, ‘ Carre ’ on his way to Rajapur, had occasion 
to halt at Cl-aui for some tirae. Ti;e Maratha commandant of the fort, 
when informed that ‘ Carre ’ was a French man, treated him with great 
hospitality. At the time of Carre’s departure from Chaul, he gave him 
letters to his officers recommending them to give him safe conduct 
through the Maratha territory. Once again, while on liis way from 
Surat to St. Thome, ' Carre ’ passed through Shivaji’s dominions and every¬ 
where received nothing but courtesy from Shivaji’s oificers and troops— 
Hatalkar -Foot note, o.c. p. 10. 

2 Hatalkar, o.c. 11. 

3 He began his naval career by beginning ship-building at Kalyan but its 
outlet to the sea was completely blocked by the Portuguese possession. 
We hear the first mention of Shivaji in a letter of the Portuguese Viceroy 
to his king in the middle of 16,hO wherein he writes that one Shivaji, son 
of Slialiaji, has conquered the territory inland to the Portuguese sea¬ 
board from Bassein to Chov.-l and has become powerful—Rev. Sabino 
D’Souza “ The struggle between the Portuguese and the Marathas on the 
Goa border” (1659-1763), 7. 

3 Jervis, Konkan, 90. 
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After his victory over the Bijapur general, Afzalkhan, on 
10th November 1659, Shivaji captured the fort of Panhrda and 
marched into the district’. He started taking “possession of all forts 
and inland towns The Bijapur officers abandoned their places 
and took refuge in Rajapur. As Rajapur was in fief of the Bijapur 
noble Rustam-i-Zaman who was friendly to Shivaji, the place was 
for the time spared-. 

The Portuguese viceroy had ordered his captains not to allow 
Maratha ships to come out of Kalyan, Bhivairdi and Panvel into 
the sea but notwithstanding these orders, Shivaji’s ships found their 
way to the south. Shivaji, from this base, conquered the whole of 
the present Ratnagiri district within four years”. 

The three powers of the Southern Kohkan—Bijapur, the Sidi, and 
the Savants, then united against the invader. At the same time 
a Maratha army appeared within four hoiu's’ march of Vchgurle but 
had to retire under the attacks of the Desai of Kudal ’. 

Early in the following year, 1661, Shivaji again marched in the 
district and captured the coast froiu Danda-Rajapuri to Kharepatan. 
DabhoJ surrendered in February 1661 and was placed undci 
a Governor of Shivaji". The small state of Palvan was annexed. 

1 The Konkari by 1636 was divided into four Sublredaris or di.stricts. Th( 
first extending from the Vaitarna river to the Nagothana river was unde: 
the subhedar of Kalyan, the second under the Habsliee of janjira, in farm 
with re.servation of his own immediate Jagir, the half of Rajapur taluka 
This extended to the Savitri river. The third was the subliedari of Dabhol 
eixtending to the Dewgurh or Gumyee river, the fourth was confined ti 
the Vadi Savants—Jervis, 90, 63, 

2 G. S. Sardesai, o.c. I, 128; J. Sarkar, Shivaji and his Times, 74, 219 
Balkrishna, 58-60. 

Salabat Jung (Sidi Jauhar) had approached the English factors o 
Rajapur for ammunition and some English gunners who could creat 
havoc among the defenders of Panha|a. Revington. the chief of th 
factory with his assistants Mingham and Giihiid eanrj with an cfficien 
heavy gun and ammunition to help Salabat Jung. This wantoir inter 
ference of the English merchants of Rajapur gave offence to Shivaji’s a 
their European gunnery proved highly eileclive and made Shivaji’s positio 
altogether untenable—G. S. Sardesai, o.c. I, 132 ; J. Saikar, o.c. 219-220 
Balkrishna, 68. 

8 Rev. Sabino D’Souz.a, o.c. 8, G. S. Sardesai, o.c. I, 122 ; J. Sarkar, o.c. 83 
Balkrishna, Shivaji the Great, 47. 

■* J. Sarkar, o.c. 221. 

5 Nairne, 68. 

® The Sidis purchased Shiviijl’s friendship by handing over to him the 
posts of Tala, Ghosala and Rairi, of wliicli Shivaji personally took posse; 
Sion during his southern tour in 16.58. Thereupon Shivaji visited th 
shrine of Hareshvar and proceeded to Rajapur wilh a view to holpin 
the Savant of Kudal whom Rustam-i-Zaman had attacked during th 
summer of 1658. The Savant was also a scion of the Bhonsle famil 
and in his extremity has appealed to Shivaji for help. Shivaji the 
personally toured the whole region of South Konkan and established h: 
post at Rajapirr. G. S. Sardesai, New History of the Marathas, I, 121. 
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Sangamesbvar, next: fell into his hands. Shivaji advanced further 
into the district to Rajapur and Kharepataii passed into his 
possession^. 

The Rajah of Shringarpur was next defeated and his state was 
annexed in April 1661. For the protection of the Palvan region, 
Shivaji fortified Chiidurg naming it Mandangad. The fort of 
Palgad was also constructed by him at this time, while after the 
conquest of Shringarpur, the neighbouring fort Prachitgad was 
repaired and maintained in strength®. 

While the Sultan of Bijapur was engaged in his campaign against 
the Rajah of Ridnur in 1663, Shivaji marched from Kolhapur to 
Vehgurle. He occupiecl the place and left a garrison of 2,000 soldiers 
there. The Bija]'>ur authorities tried to form a junction with the 
Savant of Vadl and other Rajahs in the area to drive Shivaji out 

r J. Sarkar, o.c. 83 ; Balkrishna, o.c. 60-68, 131-162. 

The Savants having submitted to him, that part of the Kohkan, south 
of Salshi Mahal i.e. the whole of the present Malvap sub-division and 
a part of the Vadi districts was left under their exclusive management, 
and the revenue .'lystem there remained unchanged—Nairne, 68. 

Shivaji probably in the early months of 1661 conducted a regular raid, 
plundered Nix'uiipiir, put down the chief of Palvan, near Dapoli, captured 
Dabhol from its owner surnamed Daivi, worshipped at the shrine of 
Parashuram neai- Chiplun, proceeded to Sahgameshvar, also a rich port then 
and stationing tlure two of his trusted officers Tanaji Miilusaie and Pilaji 
Nilkantli, himself suddenly appeared before Kajapur—G. S. Sardesai, o.c. 1, 
138 ; j. Sarkar, o.c. 83. 

2 Most of the torts me supposed to be the work of Bijapur kings (1500- 
1660), raised in the 16th century and in the 17th century repaired and 
strengthened by Slrivaji. Shivaji more than any of its rulers attached 
importance to liil! forts, every pass was commanded by forts and in 
the closer defiles, every steep and overhangmg rock was held as a station 
from which to roll great masses of stones, a most effectual annoyance to 
the labouring marefr of cavalry, elephants ancl carriages. It is said that 
he left 350 of these posts in the Koiikan alone—Orme, Historical 

Fragmeirt, 93. 

G. S, Sarde.sai, o.c. I, 138-39, J. Sarkar o.c. 84. 

At this time Shivaji caused a survey to be made of the coast and having 
fixed in Miilvai as the best protection for his vessels and the likeliest place 
for a stronghold, li<! built fort.s there, rebuilt and strengthened Suvarnadurg 
(1660), Ratniigiri, Jaygad, Anjativel (Gopalgad), Vijaydurg (1653), 
Sindhudurg or Malvan (1664)—G. S. Sardesai, o.e. 122; Nairne, o.c. 63, 
68 ; Jervis, o.c. 92. Father Navarette sailed from Goa on the 18th November 
1670 and in the passage up the coast lay some days in sight of Dabhol, 
which he savs. is a strong and hand.soine fort belonging to Subagi 
(Shivaji)—Orm.-, Historical Fragments, 206. Shivaji prepared vessels at all 
these places-Nairne, 68. Sindhudurg at Malvan was constructed out of 
the plunder of Surat- G. S. Sardesai, o.c. I, 149 ; P’ailhig in his effoit.s to 
take Japjha fnam the Sidi, Shivaji chose Malvan with its rocky i.slands 
and deep-blocked harbour as his coast headquarters. Besides the main 
fortress on the larger of the outer islands, he fortified the smaller island 
Padmagad and on die main land opposite the town and at the mouth of 
the creek about a mile and a half north, built the forts of Rajkot and 
Sarjakoj. Shivaji was anxious for grain to store his forts and so be able 
to move his troops without baggage. Jervis, o.c. 110, 
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History, 

SmvAji. 


of Rajapur and Kharepatan. But their efforts did not succeed. It 
was at this time that Rajapur finally passed into the hands of 
Shivaji^. 


Earlier, Lakhan Savant, the chief of KudaJ, had on the first 
appearance of ShivajI, in south Kohkan, submitted to him. But in 
1664, he appealed to the Sultan of Bijapur to assist him in fighting 
Shivaji. Accordingly the Bijapur general Khawas Khan arrived in 
the district and engaged the Marathas in October 1664. The 
Bijapuris were worsted in the beginning but fighting stubbornly, 
they repulsed the Marathas, not without heavy loss to themselves. 
Kudal was recaptured by Lakhan Savant. Shivaji now attacked and 
destroyed the Bijapur detachment under Baji Ghorpade hurrying 
to the assistance of Khawas Khan. Baji Ghorpade, fell in this 
encounter. The Khan was in no position to withstand his attacks. 
He fled from the distiict to Chandargarh in the uplands. Lakhan 
Savant fled from Kudal which was now placed under the charge of 
Krishna Savant. The Bijapur generals made an effort to reconquer 
South Kohkan, at a time when the Marathas were fighting the 
Moghals under Jaisihg. They recovered Dabhol from the Marathas 
only to lose it in the same year 1664, when Shivaji had made peace 
with the Moghals and marched against Bijapur; Muhmmad Ikhlas 
Khan, the Bijapur general held Kudal for some time but had to 
abandon it as he had to hasten to the defence of Bijapur. During 


1 During this time (1670), proceedings were going on in the Kohkan with 
a view to the capture of Jafijira. Tlie historian Khafi Khan wa.s then in 
that district and has given a long account of what took place, but it need 
only here be said that .Shivaji was himself present in this year and that 
Fateh Khan the Sidi who was in the Bijapur iirterest, abitndoned Danda- 
Bajapur and took refuge in Jahjira and was willing to surrender even 
that. But three of the other Sidis prevented this and having deposed 
Fateh Khan put theinselve.s and tire State under tire protection of the 
Moghals—Sir H. Elliot. VII, 289; Naime 69; J. Sarkar, o.c. 250. 

t iVote.—When early in 1660 Shivaji’s men came upon Dabhol, that port 
had in it three trading vessels belonging to Afzalkhan. Muhammad 
Shariff, tire Governor of Dabhol conveyed these ships qrrickly to Rajapur 
into the custody of the English factory. The British would not give these 
ships to Shivaji’s agent. When Shivaji arrived at Rajapur, the chief of 
the factory, Remington ran for safety but Doroji seized the goods and 
detained the seconid officer Gifford on 20th January 1660. However, 
Rustam-i-Zamair pleaded for the English. Thereafter the English assisted 
Salabat Jung. Remington, Miirgham, Gifford and their interpreter Velji 
went to Panhalgad and opened fire in July 1660 and Shivaji appeared at 
Rajapur in the following March and Randolph Taylor, Richard Taylor, 
Gifford, Ferrand, Richard, Napier and Samuel Bernard were immediately 
put under arrest. Shivaji stationed a competent officer, Raoji Somnath 
to manage the affairs of Rajiipur,—G. S. Sardesai, o.c. I, 140-141 ; J. 
Sarkar, o.c. 220, 319—327. The English factory at Rajapur was reopened 
in 1675—J. Sarkar, 332. 

1 Sardesai o.c. 1, 151, Orme puts it in 1670 and 1674—Orme, Historical 
Fragments. 22, 26, 40. 

1 J. Sarkar, o.c. 223. 
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the course of this war (1666), Bustam-i-Zaman, the Bijapur general 
succeeded in retaking Kudal, Banda and other places and held them 
for some time’. 

But this occur at ion proved to be of a short duration. With the 
capture of Phoiidu on the 6th May 1675' and the occupation of the 
district of Kanaia, further south by Shivaji, in 1675, the hold of 
Bijapur on Kud'd, Biinda and other places in the extreme south of 
the district came to an end®. 


CHAPTER 2. 

History. 

Shtvaji. 


1 J. Sarkar, o.c. 2il5-228, 337. Shivaji made an unsuccessful attempt to 
conquer the ti rritoi)’ of Goa by a stratagem in October 1668 ; but the 
sirspicion of tiui Portuguese Viceroy was roused and he insulted Shivaji’s 
ambassador. On licaring of it, Shivaji assembled an army of 10,000 foot 
and 1,000 liur e ilii ('atoning to invade the Barde.s and Salsette tlistricts 
of Goa, in ]3('rson, From the north of Rajapur he marched to Veiigurle 
inspecting all Uis fijrls in th.at quarter “changing their men and putting 
in (fresh) pi(i\i.sion and ammunition” and then in December returned to 
Rajgad as h<‘ found “the Portuguese well prepared to give him a hot 
reception”,—]. Sarkar, o.c. 2.34-35. 

While Shivaji bad been to and escaped from Agra Annaji Datto, who 
was Dcshpani.lt of Siuigameshvar, had charge of the Dabhol Subha, Moro 
Pitigale, the Peshvii of Rajapurl and Rdygad—Jervis, 92. 

In March l(i72, Shivaji marched from Raygad with 10,000 men, levied 
a large contril iition from the Dekkan and returned to Raygad without 
interruption-C>; IIK.I, 30-31; lu October, 1673, the troops from the 
Sidi’s and the Moghal ships landed in the Nagothna river and laid 
the villages ^vastt^ Lmt Shivaji’s troops arrived unexpectedly from Raygad 
and inflicted a defeat on the Sidi—Orme, 38-39; Shivaji in April 1674 
returned to Ra)gai:l and in Juno was crowned there with great pomp—Orme, 
40; After tin; rains Moro Pandit came down to Kalyan witli 10,000 men 
and sent to Ra'isoin to demanii Chauth from the Portuguese. At the same 
time, a fleet fic.in Mushat appeared before Bass(4n with 600 Arabs, who 
plundered villages. At the cud of the year Shivaji with reinforcements 
having joined ^iol■o Pandit, the whole anny marched up the Ghats towards 
Junnar but after ravaging the country, they returned to Raygad in Feb. 
1675—Orme, 3.3, 45, 46, 47—After the rains of 1675 a large Moghal 
fleet came from Surat to Bombay and proceeded down the coast 
as far as Vciigurli;, which they burnt. By this time, Shivaji’s fleet put to 
sea from Vija\(hug and Rajapur but did not fall in with the enemy. 
A Moghal loreo at the same time came down to Kalyan and tlu'eatened 
districts south c f Bombay but soon after returned above the ghats. On this 
Shivaji’s troojis r<;turned to the area.—Orme, 51, 54. J, Sarkar maintains 
that arriving at Rajapur on 22 Match 1675, Shivaji spent three days there 
ordering 46 s!i jis to go to Veiigurle with all speed and tliere wait for 
troop coramajids. Next he marched to his town of Kudal and on April 
8th, laid siege tu Phonda, the most important Bijapuri fort neaar Goa— 
J, Sarkar, 23i). 

2 Shivaji himself follo-Acd his army in the month of March visiting Rajapur 
on the way, wlieie he kept his magazines of war for his southern territories 
in the Konkan- C'rme, 51, 52; J. Sarkar, o.c. 240, 

3 However, the usual operations on the coast were continued notwithstanding 
Shivaji’s absence, on account of his expedition to the Kamatak. Moropant 
took 10,000 racri against Jahjira in August, 1676 and in October. Sidi 
Sambal set out on a cruise of retaliation. Ho burnt Jaitapur at the 
mouth of tin; Riijlpur river in December 1676, but Rajiipur itself was 
too well defended ta be attacked and in the meantime Moro Pant's attack 
on Jaiijira had been beaten off. In the following season, 1677-78, the 
Sidi’s fleet plundered on the coast as usual. In revenge for this, Maratha 

{Contd. on next page) 
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Sambhaji succeeded Shivaji in 1680 A.D. He drew the wrath 
of Aurahgzeb, upon himself for giving asylum to the emperor’s son 
Akbar^. Aurahgzeb now descended in the Dcccan with a large 
army and the later Moghal-Maratha conflict, destined to last till 
the death of Aurahgzeb in 1707, began. 


The district suffered from the Moghal invasion early in the reign 
of Sambhaji. In 1683^ Moazzam, the son of Aurahgzeb descended 
into th(! Kohkan with a large army. He brought the area stretching 
from Goa to Vehgurle under his control'*. But the difficulties in 
that area increased greatly. And the prince decided to return to 
Ahmadnagar, The Moghal army suffered much from fatigue, 
pestilence and the harassing tactics of the Marathas'*. Earlier 
SambhajI’s invasion of Goa, and the Portuguese-Maratha conflict 


ships and men were sent to Kohkan in July 1678—Orine, 64, 70, 72, 
J. Sarkar, o.c. 257. In March 1680, Shivaji and the English made an 
agreement against the Sidi fleet. J. Sarkar, 259. Towards the close of 
November 1679, a Maraflia army of 12,000 men assembled near Rajapur, 
They fired the town on 26tli and sot out on 20th for Burhanpiir—J. Sarkar, 
315. 

Sambhaji punished with great vigour those who led the oppo.sition against 
him, and Annaji Datto, the late Governor of Ratnagiri district was one 
of the first who was imprisoned and soon afterwards put to death, His 
place was taken by Kalusha who eventually displaced the regular revenue 
officers and farmed out the district.—Nainie, 76; Orme, 96, 105, Jervis, 108. 
In May 1681 Sultan Akbar, the fourth son of Aurahgzeb, having been in 
rebellion against his father, fled with 400 Rajputs to Sambhaji and arrived 
at Pali near Nagodina on July 1st, where he remained and was treated 
with the greatest respect till Sambhaji came down in September, and they 
returned together to Rayagad—Orme, 105, 107. Sambhaji gave him 

a house and fixed allowance but after a time began to trtiat him with le.ss 
respect—Elliot, VII, 309, 312; Rev, Salhno D'Souza, 16; V. S. Bendre, 
Sambhaji Maharaj Yahelie Charitra, 186, 199 ; Sardesai, 296, 

2 In the beginning of 1683, the English Company’s .ship President on her 
voyage up the coast was attacked off the Sahgameshvar river by some 
Arab vessels which were afterwards found to be in Sambhaji’s pay. The 
Pre.sident lost eleven men killed and thirty-one wounded—Orme, 120. At 
this time, Sultan Akbar went to the Dutch factory at Vehgurle with the 
intention of leaving the country, but was prevailed on to return. Orme, 
125. 

3 When Sultan Moazzam with 40,000 cavalry, forced the ghafs, Sambhiiji, 
sensing that his force could not stand beforo them in the field, left garri¬ 
sons in his strongholds and retired with the main body of his army to 
Rajapur, between which and Goa are six rivers-Onne, 132, 133. The 
prince sacked Vehgurle as a punishment for its former protection of Sultan 
Akbar, but the Dutch successfully defended themselves in their fortified 
factory—Orme, 133. 

* “ On reaching the village of Sampgahv the fort of that place was invested 
(by Moazzam). The besiegers showed great bravery and took the fort in 
two days. The air of the place did not suit the invaders. The enemy 
swarmed around on every side, and cut off the supplies, on one side was 
sea, and on the two other sides were mountains full of poisonous trees and 
serpents. The enemy cut down the grass, which was a cause of great 
distress to man and beast and they had no food but cocoauuts and the 
grain called Kudun which acted like poison upon them—Elliot, VII, 314. 
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also affected the; southern parts of the district^. In 1689, SambhajI, 
on his return jouna^y from Malkapur to Raygad was staying at 
Sahgameshvar^’. He was surprised and captured by the Moghal 
general Muqrrab Khan (February 1689). He was taken to 
Aurahgzeb and executed under his orders (March 1689)^. This was 
a serious blow to the Marathas. The Sidi of Janjira, now officially 
recognised as the Admiral of the Moghals, occupied Anjanvel and 
Suvarndurg^. In tlie south, Khem Savant by a policy of friendship 
with the Moghals in(:;reased his territory’’. The Portuguese, although 
a decadent power at this time, took advantage of the Maratha 
reverses, and ntlackf'cl the Maratha fleet and burnt three ships, the 
largest of thirty two guns and carrying three hundred men in 1695 
A. D. at the mouth of the Rajapur river'*. 


The district thus continued to suffer till the end of Aurahgzeb’s 
reign. At the tune of the death of Aurahgzeb, Kanhoji Ahgre was 
in command of the Maratha fleet. He adhered to the side of 
Tarabai in her (dforts against Shahu, who had now returned to the 


1 Naime, 78 ; Onti®: 134, 141-4.5. 

Sambhaji spout bis time between Panliala, Vishalgad and Sangameshvar 
and was at l ist abandoned by SiJtan Akbar, who in October 1686 found 
at Rajapur a ship oommanded by an Englishman and sailed in her to Persia 
about the iniddio of 1689—N.airne, 78, V. S. Bendre, o.c. 211; Ind. Ant. 
II. 320. 

* A small party of Moghal cavalry set off from Kolhapur and having got close 
to SaiiganK slivar, before tbc alarm was given, succeeded in capturing 
Sambhaji, Khaii khan says tliat he had two or three thousand horses with 
him and w.is told of tlie approach of the hostile force, which consisted of 
two tliousiin(! lior<i'- and a thousand foot, but would not believe it. This 
may be true and yet they may have been quite unavailable for help, as 
Sangameshvar is so closely hemmed in between the hills and the creek 
that in the- suppused absence of danger the guard would probably be at 
some distaiico. Only two or three hundred of the Moghal force surprised 
Sambhaji and Kulusha with a party of tire Marathas tried to save him, and 
was himself iM)Lv:Klcd—Elliot, VIT, 338; Orme, 163, 305; G. S. Sardesai, 
I, 313-14 ; Jervis. 109 ; Naime, 78-79. 

* Naime, 79 In the south Rajaram did what lie could but Suvarndurg and 
Anjanvel m the north had passed o-ut of the hands of the Marathas into 
those of Ha b.shi—Jervis, 109. The Habslii had added by 1699 the lower 
fort namely I'adkot to Anjanvel fort—Jervis, 92. 

’’ Rev. Sabinn D’Sonza. 36. Pliond Siivant, fearful of Bharatgad failing into 
the hands of a chief by name Bavdekar cut the great well through rock 
and finding wati-r, built the fort in 1701, only throe or four miles from 
Malvan and iimnecliately afterwards the Pant of B;»vda built Bhagavantgad 
on the of'R-r side of tlie river—Naime, 79. 

* Naime, 80 ; Shortly after 1697, Dabhol was given to Shirke family, Ind, 
Ant. II, 280. 

* By 1697, s''heii the whole coast was given up to piracy, the notorious 
English [>ir.ito,, Capt. Kidd appeared in these seas to add to the general 
terror. On one occasion he escaped from a Dutch and English Squadron 
and got to Rajiipur, and off that port plundered a Bombay vessel. His 
ship was the adventure- galley of thirty guns and thirty oars, and with 
a crew ol 200 Europeans—Naime, 81. c/f Bruce, HI, 237, 271. 
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Maiatha homeland from the Moghal carap^. But in 1713, mainly 
due to the persuasion of Balaji Vishvanath, the Peshva of ShShu", 
Kanhoji acknowledged Shahu as the king of the Marathas. He was 
confirmed as Admiral of the Maratha fleet and placed .in charge of 
the coastline from Kolaba to Vengurle, with control over the inland 
of Palgad, Rasalgad, Kharepatan and Rajapur^, 

Kanhoji Angre soon made his power felt in all directions with 
the Maratha fleet now dominating the coast, the English, Portu¬ 
guese and the Sidis all tried to attack Kanhoji and weaken his 
power, but without any success. The attack on Vijaydurg, Kanhoji’s 
main naval station, by the English and the Portuguese on 17th June 
1718 ended in miserable failure-*. The English made another 
attack on Vijaydurg in 1720 A.D. This too resulted in failure. The 
English and the Portuguese carried out a joint expedition against 
Kolaba, the principal scat of Kanhoji. The attack failed and they 
had to withdraw with heavy losses*. 


1 Shahu advanced as far as Rangna, soutlr of the Phonda ghat and laid 
siege to that fort and Tarabai, widow of Rajarain, fled to Malvan. Shahu 
however, did not descend into tlie Kohkan and Tarabai, in 1710, having 
collected a force and being supported by the Savants, again went up the, 
ghats and established herself at Kolhapur—Nairn©, 81. 

1 Orme says that Kanhoji held Suvarndurg against Shahu and that the 
latter built the Harnai forts in order to reduce him to obedience but 
Kiinhoji took them. This nnxst probably liave happened between 1707 
and 1713. The Marathas in 1707 exjuipped a fleet of 60 vessels under 
a leader independent of Angre to cruise between Bombay and Goa, partly 
to oppose the Arab pirates, who were now thoroiigldy organised and had 
now ships carrying 30 to 50 guns. Between 1712 and 1720, four actions 
are recorded between the Portuguese and the Arabs, the first of which 
was at the mouth of the Rajapur river—Orme, History of the Military 
Transaction.s, I, 407-409, 

1 By 1680, the naval officer at Kolaba was Bhivaji Gujar. Kanhoji Aiigre 
was the son of Tukoji who served first under Shahaji and then imtler 
Shivaji distinguished himself in the naval engagements against the Sidis 
and in 1690, was promoted to the post of Second in Command of Rajariim’s 
fleet. In 1694 he was made ‘ Sarkhel ’. After the death of Sidhoji Gujar 
in 1698, Kanhoji became the admiral of the Maratha navy—Apte. The 
Maratha Navy, (Bom. Uni.) 240. 

2 Balaji Vishvanath, a Chitpavan of the family of Bhat and town of Shri- 
vardhan, a little north of Biinkot was the chief agent in the negotiations 
which led to the final arrangements and this was the first important service 
of die great man, who was soon appointed the Peshva—Naimc 82. 

** G. S. Sardesai o.c. II, 25, 26; Naime, 82; Orme, History, I, 408, 

* To reduce Angre’s power, die English attacked Vijaydurg not less than 
seven times and Klianderi not less than three times, not to speak of their 
march on Kolaba in combination with the Portuguese. But each time 
they received a reverse. Apte, 243. 

* Apte, 243. The Portuguese burnt sixteen of Angre’s vessels in the Vijay¬ 
durg river, but they could do nothing against the port—Nairne, 87. 

4 Expedition against Ahgre^Bombay Castle, 6-9-1720; 10th September 
1720; 13th September 1720; 8th October 1720; 15th October 1720; 
24th October 1720; 13th November 1720—Shrivastava, Ahgres of Kolaba 
in British Records, 5-6. 

Khcm Savant had loo invaded, Ahgrc's country and destroyed it as far 
as Rajapur and four of Ahgre’s grabs were sunk in Rajapur river-Bombay 
Castle, Monday, 24th October 1720—Shrivastava, Angres of Kolaba in 
British Records, 6, 
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In 1724, the Dutch attacked Vijaydurg with a total strength of 
a thousand sailors and soldiers. Kudraji Anant, the commandant 
of the fort let the Dutch make the landing and then attacked them 
vigorously. The IDutcih had to retreat with heavy losses^. 

Kanhoji died on 20fh June 172iF A.D. Till his death he was the 
master of the entire coastal area, excepting DabhoJ and Ailjanvel 
held by the Sichs of jafijira. In 1731, the district was divided 
between the ruling houses of Sutara and Kolhapur. All area south of 
Vijaydurg was talaai over by Kolhapur while the territory north of 
Vijaydurg came into the possession of the Rajas of Satara®. 

The Savants of Siivantvadi in the south were now growing in 
importance. Laklian Savant had, after being driven out by Shivaji 
come to terms, uncUntaking to him at Kudal that he would neither 
build nor repair any forts and that he would entertain no large body 
of troops. Lakhan Siivant died in 1665 and was succeeded by his 
brother Phond Siiv ant , who in turn was succeeded by his son Khem 
Savant in 1675. I’hond Savant who maintained a large army had 
made territorial gains by his policy of assisting the Moghals. He 
adhered to the cause of Shahu, and was, as a result confirmed in his 
possessions. He died in 1704 and was succeeded by his nephew, 
Phon<J Savant. 

After the death ol’ Kanhoji, of his sons, Sekhoji, succeeded him 
at Kolaba, while Sainl:ihajl took charge at Suvarndurg. Sekhoji did 
not rule long. Afti.'r his death, on 29th August 1733^, disputes broke 
out between his brotlieis Sambhaji and Manaji and were resolved 
only by division of the estates. The territory from Suvarndurg 
to Vijaydurg contiiuied with Sambhaji who was given the title of 
Sarkhel, while Maiuiji was allotted the share held by Sekhoji namely 
the territory north of Suvarndurg with headquarters at Kolaba®. 

To check the growing power of the Maratha fleet, the English in 
1730, formed an ollcnsivc and defensive alliance, with Savantvadi. 
They agreed that ncitliei should attack the ships of the other, that 

1 Apte, Ibid. The Dutch attacked Vijaydurg with a fleet of seven ships of 
the line, two bomb ketches and some land forces but they succeeded no 
better than the ollurii. Nairn© 86. 

2 Surendra Nath Sen ; 'Ihe Military System of the Maraflias, page 189. 

2 Vijaydurg itself of cijurse remained with the Ahgres. The Sidi had still 
retained the district.s of Mahad, Raygad, Dabhol and Anjanvel. 

G. S. Sardesai, II, 139. The English formed an alliance with the Savants 
of Vadi, against Sekheiji 1)3 1730. But it turned futile. In 1730, Sekhoji 
captured two merchant ships of the Portuguese, Apte, 244; Shriva-stava, 
Letter No. 55, p. 16, 

° G. S. Sardesai, II, i7 IN’ the Pe.shva’s appearance on the scene, a treaty 
was concluded betwe rr. the brothers. A new title of ‘ Vajarat inab ’ was 
conferred upon Miuiaji wjiile Sambhaji continued to hold the hereditary 
title of “Sarkhel”, Apte, 245, Shrivastava, 16. 
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the British wrecks should receive all the aid and assistance, that 
their ports should be open and free to each other for trade, 
that they should join to attack the sons of Kanhoji, and that the 
British should supply the Sar Desai with war-like stores and artillery. 
The Marafhas now declared war on the Sidis of Janjira. The 
immediate cause of the hostilities was the sudden and unprovoked 
attack of Sidi Saat, the Janjira general on the important temple 
of Parashuram, near Chiplfm, in 1727. Property was plundered, the 
idols were desecrated and the priests and laymen alike were subjected 
to atrocities^. 


It took some time to organise the campaign. The main objects of 
the war were to release the Maratha capital Raygad from the Sidi’s 
control, capture of Anjanvel and Govalkot, and if possible the occupa¬ 
tion of Janjira and the extinction of the Sidi’s power. In June, 
Raygaql fell to the Marathas. However, the death of Sekhoji Ahgre 
in 1733, and the disputes for succession between lus brothers affected 
the campaign. The campaign was conducted in a desultory fashion 
throughout 1734 and 1735 near Bankot and Govalkot. But the blow 
from the Marathas came in 1736. Chimnaji Appa suddenly attacked 
Sidi Saat, the Janjira general as he lay encamped near Revas. In 
the fight that ensued at the villages of Ghari and Kamarlee, 
Sidi Saat, fell fighting, together with his colleague Sidi Jakul and 
1300 followers. The Sidis concluded peace with the Marathas. 
Of their main landports, only Anjanvel and Govalkot remained 
with them^. 

The disputes between Manajl and Sambhaji, notwithstanding the 
division of Kanhoji’s estates agreed upon, continued and led to open 
clashes. In 1737, Manaji, with the help of Peshva, repulsed an 
attack by Sambhaji and the Portuguese. In 1740, when Sambhaji’s 


1 G. S. Sardesai II, 136. 

^ The offensive iuid defensive alliance of the British with Phond Savant 
in 1730 and with Sidis in 1733 had no particular result. But in December 
1738, Cunimodorc Bugwcl with four grab.s was cwii.sing in search of 
Sambhaji’s fleet and on the 22nd came upon nine of his grabs and thirteen 
gallivats issuing from the Vijaydurg river. They stood up the coast 
trut the Commodore immediately bore down on them and they took refuge 
in the Rajapur fiver, displaying all their flags. They ran up the river 
further than the Engli.sl) could follow them and the Commodore could 
only give them a few broadsides, which, however, did much damage and 
killed their admiral. In 1740, Sambhaji took possession of Bharatgad, 
Bhagvantgad and tiro greater part of the Vadi possessions in the Salshi 
province. Nairne, 88; in 1740 Sambhaji threatened Kolaba it.self. But 
Peshva’s timely help saved Manaji. The English too, had at this time 
come to help Manaji with their squadron—Apto, 246, Manaji rendered 
some help to the Peshva army during 1737-39, when it was attacking tlie 
Portuguese at Basseiu. Apte—246. Shrivastava Letter No, 84, p, 31. 
It was reported that l)y December 173.5 that Sambhaji and Kheni Siivant had 
come to terns—Shrivastava, letter No. 94, p. 29. 

^ G. S. Sardesai, II, 140; Shrivastava, Letter No. 89, p. 29. 
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fleet appeared before Kolaba, the English came to Manajis help and 
drove off Sambhaji south of Suvanidurg’. 


Sambhaji died on 12th January ITdE*. His estate was claimed by 
Manaji who was at Kolaba. This claim was disputed by Sambhaji’s 
half brother lulaji. Shahu, the king of the Marathas, declared that 
he would confer the Sarkhelship held previously by Sambhaji on any 
one of the Aiigie ilimily who would capture Ahjanvel and Govalkot^. 
Tulaji undertook the campaign and captured Anjanvel and Govalkot 
on 25th January 1745-*. Witli the capture of these two places by 
the Marathas, the Sidis lost all their possessions in the district^. 

Tulaji succsMjcled his brother Sambhaji to the command of the 
Maratha fleet, south of Suvarndurg. He had his headquarters at 
Vijaydurg. He ve'iy soon, came into conflict with the Feshva, 
then bent on gaining complete possession of the Maratha fleet. The 
Portuguese who had lost Bassein in 1739, were trying to get back 
their possessiciu and readily found out the enemies of the Feshva. 
They came to terms with Tulaji against the Feshva. The Savantvadi 
Desais were also victims of Tulaji’s aggression. 

Soon aftc-r his accession Tujaji attacked the Savants, took 
Bhagvantgad and Bhairavgad, crossed the Kudal river, defeated the 
Savants at Bfunbrirdi and compelled the Savants to cede two-fifth 
of the Srdslii r(3\'enue. At the same time the Portuguese seized five 


1 Manaji’s ri'kitions with the Feshva, too, steadily deteriorated. The relations 
between Shaiikarajlpant Plradke and Manaji were not friendly either. 
Manaji had eaptnred a ship of a certain merchant by name, Nathas, in whom 
Shankaraji wa.s mtiere.sted. As an answer- to this move Shaiikaraji captured 
a ship of Kliarcpajan possessing Manaji’s permit. Manaji demanded its 
release tliroagii Chimnaji Appa. But shrewd Shankaraji explained to 
Chimnaji hciw it was a question of right rather than the mere release of 
a ship. In 1744, Peshva’s men took the fort of Bhairavgad belonging to 
Manaji. To retaliate, the latter dispatched three ghurabs and thirty 
galbats to Bas.sein to impede the Peshvas armada—Apte, 247—Foot note. 
Manaji was rmicable towards Tulaji, his brother and successor of Sambhaji— 
Manaji died on L3th September 1758. Ibid, Shrivastava, Letter No. 183, 
p. 63 ; la'tlei No. 188, p, 67 ; Letter No. 195, p. 69. Letter of Shahu 
Raja to die President, Bombay, Shrivastava, Letter No. 202, p. 77 (Received 
by the Messenger on 8th October 1740) ; reply to Shahu Raja, letter 
No. 202, p. 77. 

la Surendra Nath Sen; The Military System of the Marathas, p. 198. 

^ G. S. Sardesai, 11, 139. 

8 Ibid, II. 140, 247. 

8 Shahu was iiighly gratified at this success and named the places Gopalgad 
(Anjanvel) and Govindgad (Govajkot). But these names did not come 
into populiu u.se. The places still go by their old names—G. S. Sardesai, 
II, 247. Foot note; Apte, 248; Shrivastava, Letter No. 314, p. 121. 

8 Anjanvel wa s blockaded by Angre’s fleet but the fleet escaped to Suvarndurg 
on the aiipear.mce of the English fleet, however, Balaji Bajirao Feshva 
wrote to die President, Bombay. Sh^u Raja also wrote to that effect, 
Shrivastava, I.etlers No. 313, 314, 315, 316, 317 ; pp. 120-122. 

1 G. S. Sardesai, 11, 140. 
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of the southern districts, together with the fort of Yeshvantgad. At 
this time the Savant, Ramchandra was a minor with his uncle 
Jayaram, acting as a regent. The Savants struck back and in 1745, 
the five districts were recovered and for a time, Bardes was also 
taken. Three years later, in 1748, Tuluji w’as defeated with heavy 
loss at Kudal, was pursued as far as Sangva ' near Ratnagiri and 
his country was laid waste. Bliaratgad and the districts between 
tlie Kudal and the Oarner rivers were recovered and the third raid 
of Tulaji was successfully beaten off. 

Besides attacking Savantvadi which was under the protection of 
the Peshva, Tulaji, started depredations openly in the Peshva’s 
territory. At the end of 1747, he captured, Mudagad, south of the 
fort of Vishalgad. The Peshva, the Pratinidhi, the Amatya of Bavdii 
and the Savant, all came to terms and continued to drive him out. 
The fort Mudagad was recaptured in April 1748’ 

The Peshva now decided to put an end to this intolerable situation, 
arising out of the Portuguese—Tulaji combination. His aim was to 
bring Tulaji under his control and prevent him from joining hands 
with the enemies of the Marathas-. 

Instead of dealing with Tulaji alone, the Peshva took the extra¬ 
ordinary step of joining hands with the English who seized this 
opportunity of weakening the Mariitha fleet. 

Tlic treaty betv'cen the Marathas and the English arrived at, on 
the 29th March 1755, was in the following terms 

(1) that both the Maratlia and the British navy should be 
under the complete control of the latter; 

(2) that whatever ships would be captured from the Angres 
should be divided half and half between the two ; 

(3) that after Tufaji was overcome, the Marathas should cede 
to the British Bankot and its fort Himmatgad, afterwards named 
Fort Victoria together with five villages in that neighbourhood; 

(4) that the British should prevent any succour going to 
Tujaji through the sea; 

(5) that whatever treasure, ammunition, guns or supplies would 
be captured or found in the forts and places belonging to the 
Marathas, should be equally shared. 

(6) if the British and the Marathas should jointly attack 
Manaji Aiigre, the island of Khanderi should be ceded to the 
British”. 

1 G. S. Sardesai, II, 247. 

2 Shrivastava, Letters No. 361, 362, 363, 364, 365, 366, 367, 360-372, 

3 G, S. Sardesal, II, 343-345. 

3 Agreement between Richard Brouchicr and Ramajlpant for concerted action 
against Tulaji Ahgre and division of territory—Shrivastava, Letter No. 362, 
p, 135 ; Letter No. 367, p. 138. 
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In the comhincd Auglo-Manltha operations, the fort of Suvarn- 
durg was the fiist: to be captured. Captain William Jones was 
appointed by the Bombay Council to head the expedition'. 
Riimajlpant, tlie Peshva’s subhedar at Kalyan, accompanied him. 
The fort suria'ndejtd on the 3rd April 1755'^, when the Peshva's 
generals Jivaji Cavil and Kbancloji Mankar supported the operations 
from the land. Tw.) other generals, Sharnsher Bahadur and Dinkar 
Mahadev invade d Batnagirl which was captured on the 18th February 
1756. The Pesliva’s troops had earlier captured Ahjanvel and 
Govalkot on tlie 14th January 1756''‘, 

The allies nov.' turned to Vijaydurg^. On the request of the 
Government of Brunljay, the Madras authoritic!s sent troops under 
Captain Clive and a naval force under Admiral Watson to join the 
operations. 

1 Suvaindurg al (his time had fifty guns rvtfnintcd and the three forts on 

the shore between tliem—Nuirno, 90-92. 

t Commodore J imc s made sail for Suvaindurg on 22nd March 1755 with the 

Pioteetor of 14 guu.s, a ketch of 16 guns and two bomb vi.'sscLs. The 

Maratha fleet of seven gliurabs and .sixty gallivats vvith 10,000 men on 
Ixiard, joined him and sailed to Kumbliani Bay. Ramajipant had, too, 
proceeded liv land route. Apte, 193-198, 249. 

t Ramajijiant sent from Suvarndurg, land forces to take Bankof and 

Himmatgad and intended going against Dabhol and Jaygad in a day or 

two, after 12th Ajrril 1755. S'hrivastava, Letter No. 304, p. 136, 

2 Surendra N.itli Sen; The Military System of the Mariithas, p, 205. 

■* Ramailpant h id .titacked and carried the forts of Kanakdurg, Fategad 
and Goa—Sloivastava, letter No. 365, p. 137. In.struction of Nana to 
the Eiigli.sh to help Shumslier Btihadur in Ratniigiri—Shriva.s’tava, letter 
No, 365. 

3 Dinkarpant aitacking Ratniigiri, hence. Commodore James was instructed 
to lay off huge British fleet that port to prevent Angre from throwing in 
succour—Shin a.sta\a. Letter No. 366, p. 137; Orme, History, I, 407-417, 

® Five days after the fall of Suvanidurg, Commodore James arrived at 
Bankot. Tin fort surrendered on the first summons. Com. Jtimes lianded 
over the chaigu to the Marfitlia.s and at the end of the rains (October), 
the fort anti nine neighbouring villages (Vcliis, Veshi, Bagmtindla, Sliipolii 
Kuduk, Paiuleri., Peva, Kumble and Dasgaon) were ceded to the British 
and its name cliauged from Himmatgad to Fort Victoria. Nairne, 92. 

3 William Andiciv IVincc was appointed chief of the ports of Hammuttgurr 
and Bancotc with five villages to the southward of Marbana river and 
three to tiie northward with all the dependeiicie.s, with reference to the 
third article of agreement with tire Pcshv;i. Shriva.stava—Letter No, 368, 
p. 138. 

* Shrivastava letter Nos. 369, 370, 371, 372, pp. 139-141, Aptc, 198-200, 

^ The whole united fleet consisted of four sliips of the line of 70, 64, 60 
and 50 guns, one of 44, three of 20, a grab of 12, and five bomb-kctclies, 
fourteen vi sHsls in all. Besides the seamen, they had on board a battalion 
of 800 Europeans with 1,000 sepoys under the command of Lieut. Colonel 
Clive. Ives says that Maratha army consisted of 5,000 or 6,000 hor.scs and 
as many fort. 3’heir fleet was three or four ghurabs and forty or fifty 
gallivats, and was lying in the Rajapur creek (about four miles north of 
Chcria), the ‘.mall fort of which they had taken before tire Enghlsh ih.ot 
arrived. Cli tc landed at Vijaydutg about 9 p.tu. on 12th February 1756— 
Ivc.s .account—Nairne, 94; Onne, History, I, 407-417 (414), 
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On the 7th February 1756, fourteen British ships of war with 
a force of 800 English troops and a thousand Indians left Bombay 
under Clive and Watson, all by the sea route. They arrived before 
Vijaydurg on the 11th February. The foing started on the 12th. At 
four in the afternoon of the same day, a chance shot falling on one 
of Ahgre’s ship set fire to his entire fleet and in a short time all the 
seventy ships belonging to him were burnt to ashes’. On the 3rd, 
the English took possession of the fort. They found in the fort 250 
guns, ten lakhs of rupees in cash, six brass mortars and about four 
thousand pounds worth of goods and valuables-. 

Tulaji surrendered to the Maiiithas. He had been seeking peace 
terms which were unheeded. The British now demanded the 
surrender of Tulaji which the Marathas refused as they had no 
orders from the F'eshva to that effect. The British similarly refused 
to hand over the fort to the Marathas’h 


After the Peshva had protested to the British for continued 
possession of Vijaydurg, the allies came to an agreement on 
12th October 1756, by which Vijaydurg was handed over to the 
Marathas, in lieu of Banket and ten villages to be ceded to the 
British'^ The Portuguese wanted to exploit the operations against 
TuJajI to their advantage. They had sent a small force to his help. 

1 A little after four o’clock, a shell fell into ‘ Restoration which set her on 
fire and very soon after, Ahgre’s whole fleet was on fire and tlrey were all 
destroyed—Slirivastava.—Report of Charles Watson, Letter No. 371. 

t Account given by Ives, who was surgeon on board Admiral Watson’s 
ship at the taking of Gheria—Nairne, 89, 93—95; Omie, History I. 
407-417. 

2 Captain Forbes took possession of the fort. Charles Watson had sent for 
Ramajipant to discuss terms about Tulaji—Shrivastava—Report of Charles 
Watson from ‘Kent’, on 14th February 1756, Letter No. 371, pp. 141-142; 
Letter No. 372. 

2 According to Nairne, " There were found in it 200 pieces of caimon, six 
brass mortars, and a great quantity of ammunition and military and naval 
stores of all kinds. The money and effects of other kinds amounted to 
1,20,000 pounds sterling ”, p. 94. After admiral Watson’s death in the 
following year, the E. I. C. erected a monument to him in Westminster 
Abbey and a pillar commemorative of the capture of Suvarndurg is still 
standing at Shooter’s Hill near London—Nairne, 95; Orme, History, I., 
407-417. 

3 Shrivastava, Letters No. 370, 371, 373, 375, 376, 380, 382. 

3 After Tujaji’s subjugation tho Province of Vijaydurg was placed under 
the admirality of Anandrao Dhulap and Suvarndurg in charge of Ramji 
Mahadeo. The charge of Suvarndurg was given to Haripant Phadke after 
Ramji’s death—Apte, 249, 

^ Articles of agreement settled by Thomas Byfeld and john Spencer Esquire 
on the part of East India Company with Balaji Bajirao Pant Pradhan— 
Shrivastava, letter No. 383. 

i On his arrival at Ghcriah (Vijaydurg) on 26th October, Crommelin had 
delivered over the fort to Govind Sevram Pant, with 125 guns and 7623 
shots and given him 5 Barrels and 171 filed cartridges. Shrivastava, Letter 
No, 150. 
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They also attacked the Maratha post on Phonda, south of Goa on 
the 28th June 1756. However, the Portuguese attack had failed. 
The Portuguese (Hovernor, Cont. De Alva was killed and the 
Portuguese lost their guns and arms to the Marathas. 

Tulaji remained in detention of the Marathas till his death in 
1786 'A.D.h 

In 1774 A.D. tla; first Anglo-Maratha war broke out. It lasted 
till 1782 A.D. shortly after the treaty of Salbaye had been concluded, 
the Maratha Navy, in ignorance of the conclusion of the treaty, 
attacked the Hanger ”, a small brig of 12 guns under the command 
of Lt. Pruanthen on its way to Calicut. The attack took place on 
8th April, 1783, on the coast near Ratniigiri. ” The fight was long 
and fierce. The shot fell thick. The assailants boarded by hundreds. 
The deck was strewn with the English dead and dying ”. Five officers 
and 28 men wue lost on the British side. The Marathas lost eight 
distinguished men and about 75 wounded. Dhulap captured five 
English vessels and took them to his port of Vijaydurg^.” 

^ Tulaji, liovvc\ei', h.id proposed to tlie English to raise disturbance in the 
Maratlia country provided he was given Gheria (Vijaydurg) in November 
1768—Shriviistavii, Letter No. 389. But Iris sous declared that these letters 
were not lr.);u tbtir father, heucc! tho President at Bombay took no notice. 

Ibid, 

1 Raghujt Atigrc (1764-1793) appealed to the English for help in April 1746 
because, Bainji and Vrsaji Pant had collected a body of men in his 
nerghbouilioed—Slirivastava, Letter No. 390. Raghuji had imprisoned 
.Sadoba, tiet pretender—J/rid. Letter rNo. 391. Bharr Papdit (Sadoba) 
marched from Ratniigiri, by 1776, aird after taking many forts got as far as 
Rajmachy irpon the Ghat where he had a battle with tiro Peshva’s 
army, in w lucli he obtained a victory—Raglrftji’s letter to President, Bombay 
dated 1st Novtiiiber 1776—Slirivastava, Letter No. 392, Raghuji was 
threatened bv tin; English who demanded Sadoba. Ihid. Letter, No. 395. 
Raghuji captured ‘Chichester’ and Gallivatwolf’—Aple, p. 250 for Ragluiji’s 
help to Peshva in arresting Sadoba. 

? G. S. Sardes,li, 111, 122, 

* In 1774, five or six Portuguese merchantmen sailed from Goa to Surat 
convoyed by a sixty-four gun ship, but were attacked by the Marathas, the 
frigate put (o fight, and the rest taken into Gheria. In 1780, a ship 
carrying rii^patclies from the Court of Directors was taken off the coast 
and carried to Vijaydurg and the officer was sent as a prisoner to Rasalgad— 
Nairne, 107 

® The English ship ‘ Rangeraccompanied by three Shibars and a batela, 
with aniiiui iiliori, men and .seven captains of note on board, was .sailing 
from Bornbij to Calicut. Near Ratnagiri, the English squadron was 
attacked by the Maratha Navy. The Ranger had 12 guns, the English 
ships were too strong for tire groups inspite of their terrific fire. The 
Marafhas iroarded tire English vessels and cut their crew in a stubborn 
melee. The English ships were captured with great los,s of men to them, 
la great triiimirh Anandrao caiTied the trophy to Vijaydurg. But he 
had to return the prize after the Treaty of Siilbaye—Apte, 252. 

2 'Ihe Ministerial party headed by Nana Phadnavis was very powerful at 
Poona courc. Ibis Balaji Janardhan Bhanu, alia.s Nana, was a native of 
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As the treaty had been concluded, of which the Maratha fleet was 
not aware, on the i^rotest of the English, the Marathas restored the 
ships and the goods that had been seized and declared the incident 
closed. 

In 1765, a force under Major Gordon and Captain Watson took 
the forts of Malvan and Rcdi. Naming it Fort Augustus, the Bombay 
Government meant to keep Malvan; but as it did not pay, on his 
promising not to molest their ships, to give security for future good 
conduct, and to re-pay losses and charges to the amount of 
£.38,289 12s. (Rs. 3,82,896), Malvan was made over to the Raja 
of Kolhapur; similarly, on his promising to keep the peace and pay 
a sum of £20,000 (Rs. 2,00,000), Redi was at the close of 1766, 
restored to Khem Savant, the Vadi Desai. The £20,000 (Rs. 2,00,000) 
were raised by a thirteen years mortgage of the Vciigurle revenues, and 
to induce the mortgagee, Vithoji Kumti, to advance the amount, 
Mr. Mostyn, besides procuring two Vadi hostages was obliged to 
promise that a small factory should be established at Vehgurle and the 
English flag hoistedb The hostages escaped, and the mortgagee’s 
agents were driven from their revenue stations. At the end of 13 years, 
though they had prevented the mortgagee from recovering the 
revenue, the Savants demanded the district. This was refused and 
Vehgurle was attacked and taken on 4th June 1780, with a loss to' 
the English of much private and some public property-. 

Proud of this success and of the marriage of Khcm Savant with 
the niece of MahadjI Shinde, the Savants renewed their piracies, and 
joined by the Kolhapur fleet, caused grievous losses to trade'^. In 
1792, finding that an expedition was organised to punish him, the 
Raja of Kolhapur offered to indemnify all who had suffered from his 
piracies, and to allow the company to establish factories, at Malvan 
and Kolhapur*. These terms were accepted; but next year the 

Velas, a village adjoining Bankot and within tliree or four miles of Shri- 
vardhan, the birth place of Biilaji Vishvanath, the first P'eshva. Nana’s 
brother Gahgadh.ar was subhedar of Vijaydurg, and there built the temple 
of Rameshvar, which is rein;ukahlo by its gloomy position, and by the 
road down to it being cut tlirough the solid rock at a very steep incline— 
Nairne, 103 ; Haripant Phadko was a native of Guhagar, as was Gaiigadhar 
Shastri, later, murdered at Panclharpur; tlie Patvardhan chiefs of Mira] 
originally came from the village of Ganpatipule near Katnagiri; the 
Ghorpade chiefs of fchalkaranji from Mhapan near Vehgurle; the chiefs 
of Ramdurg and Nargund of the Bhave family were also KohkanI Brahmans 
and Bajirao’s second wife was of the Oke family of Guhagar if not herself 
a native of that place. 

1 Grant Duff, III, 70. 

^ Nairne, 106-107. 

® In 1786, the Raja of Kolhapfir him.self took a large army into the Kohkan, 
stormed Bharatgad, Nivti (a well known fort on the coast between Malvan 
and Vehgurle) and Vishajgad which commands the most level part of 
the southern Kohkan. On account of the Savants getting assistance from 
Goa, he evacuated Nivli and Veiigiirle but appointed mamlatdars and 
other officials to the rest of tire newly conqucrctl territory—Nairne, 108. 

* Grant Duff, III, 72. 

* Sbrivastava, Letter No. 400. 
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complaints of tlic traJers were as bitter as ever. Meanwhile in 1785, 
war broke out Aetvs'een the Savants and Kolhapur, and with varying 
success lasted lor i!o years. In 1793, except Malvan, the whole of 
the south coast v as in the possession of the Savants^. 
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In May 17‘)(i, a force h.'ft Bombay to co-operate with the army 
which had first invaded Tijroo Sultan’s territory. It was disembarked 
at Saiigamesh var, and after halting there five days marched up the 
Amba Ghat, 

Although there was artillery with it, a second detachment went by 
the same route in the following November. The entrance to the 
river Jaygad wies at this time defended by forts on each side. A wall 
of communication ran up the side of the hill on the south shore from 
a battery of eleven embrasures on a level with the water, which like 
the other fortifications was in very bad repair. The factory at Fort 
Victoria was found useful during this war as the Resident purchasedi 
and received from Poona between eleven and twelve thousand 
bullocks and sent them down the coast for the use of the army^. 

In October 189:2, on account of the victory of Yeshvantrao Hojkar 
over Shinde, Brijlrav II left Poona. Having released Madhavrao 
Raste from Raygad, he w'ent down to Mahad. He had with 
him six to eight thousand men, and at his request, an English vessel 
was sent down to Bapkot to take him up to Bombay, He wished 
to send his fan ily mcl the families of his attendants to Suvarndurg, 
but the Comm uidant refused to receive them. Grain for the 
subsistence ol liis force had to be sent from Bassein and Bombay, 
this being tlu' .'ear of great famine. The Sar Subheddr of the 
Kohkan, Khai,idera\' Raste, joined him at Mahad. About Novem¬ 
ber 22, Holkar w'itli his army came dowm the Par Ghat, when the 
Peshva fled to Suvarndurg, while some of his followers took refuge 
in the Englisli factory at Fort Victoria. Suvarndurg, however, was 
found to be in a defenceless condition and the Peshva, therefore, 
embarked in one of his own vessels escorted by two belonging to 
Bombay Gov<'i ninent. By the time the Peshva had arrived at 
Bassein, Holkar with 5,090 troops, had taken, with very little resistance, 
Raygad and S’n ariKlurg and in the latter, the Peshva s family^. 

Being supjxj -ted by the British, the Peshva was quick to take 
vengeance on the chiefs, whose armies were much reduced. 
A Maratha iorc(? rvas sent against Suvarndurg on account of the 

r In 1792, wli lc- tliosc events were in progress, tlie Bombay Government 
had prepared an armament against KoUiapur, but this was not despatched, 
as a treatv was made by which the English were allowed to have 
a factory at tlie island of Malvan (Sindliudurg) and to hoist their flag 
tliero till all afiiirs wee paid. Naime c/f. Aitchison’s Treaties, VI, 94. 

2 Nairne, 108. 

® Col. Close will) fiad been awaiting the Peshva’s arrival in Bombay with 
Mount Stuarl Elphinstone then his assistant went to Bassein immediately 
on his arrival and there on December 31 was concluded the Treaty of 
Bassein. Naime, 110-11. 
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killeddr Hari Ballal Kejkar having thrown off his allegiance, and after 
an unsuccessful investment a small British force was encamped at 
Kelshi, eight. miles north of Suvarndurg, and the garrison of the 
island was said to he 800 men, Arabs and Marathas, but it was 
eventually surrendered without resistance and 200 native infantry put 
in until the orders of the Peshva should be, receivedb 

In 1803, however, the Portuguese overran and permanently annexed 
the districts of Dicholi, Sankli, Pedna and Phoncla. In 1806, Kolhapur 
took Bharatgad or Masura and Nivti and in return the Savants 
worsted the country, re-took Nivti and RedI, and laid siege to Bharat¬ 
gad. Coming in strength, the Kolhapur troops raised the siege and 
carried the war into the VadI territory. At Chahkal, a pitched battle 
ending in favour of Kolhapur, was followed by the siege of Vadi. But 
Lakshmi Bai, the regent of Vadi, by inducing Siddojirav Nimbalkar 
of Nipaiii to enter their territory, forced the Kolhapur troops to retire. 
Next year (1809), Phond Savant, the new Vadi chief, was defeated 
by Mansing Patankar, the Kolhapur general; he was pursued and his 
lands laid waste as far north as Rajapur. In 1810, the Kolhapur 
troops were again forced to leave the Kohkaii, and Redr and Nivti 
fell into the Savant’s hands^. 

In 1812, as part of the settlement between the Peshva and the 
southern Maratha jahgirdars, the Rajah of Kolhapur ceded to the 
British Government the harbour of Malvari, including the port and 
island of Malvan or Sindlnrdurg and its dependencies®. 

A similar treaty was entered into by Phorrd Savant in 1812, on 
3rd October, by which the Siivant ceded the fort of Vehgurle to 
the British and engaged to give up all his vessels of war'. 

r Manuscript Records—Nairn-o, Konkan, ill, 

2 Nairne, 112. 

2 Ttie piracie,s of botli these powers liad continued unchecked and their 
serious import to Bombay Presidency may be judged by the fact that 
Duke of Wellington only two days after the battle of Assaye wrote (with 
his own hand as was usual to him) a short despatch on the subject to 
the Bombay Government—MS. records, Nairne, II. 

2 Two brothers named BapujI and Hiraji, who were remembered by persons 
then living by 1883, as having spent their last days at MMvan in great 
poverty, were, when young, noted for tiie cruelty and daring of their 
piracies—Foot note, Nairne, 112. 

3 Hamilton, Description of Hindo.stan, II, 217. 

Lord Minto brought them under his power by taking possession of their 
principal ports and thus preventing their wartime depredations. 
Chaudhari, 169 ; Nairne C/F Aitchison, Treaties, VI, 97, 129. 

* Chaudhurl, ]69. 

' Nivti was left to the Savants but a guard of British troops was stationed 
there to see that no piratical vessels made use of the port. From this 
time till the cession of the whole Koirkan, the Bombay Govermnent kept 
a civil and military establishment lioth at Malvan and Vehgurle. The 
cession brought to an end the troubles of tire district from the Kolhapur 
State, but the Savants by their internal quarrels kept the country in con¬ 
fusion for several years—Asiatic Journal, VIII, 78-79. Hamilton, Description 
of Hindostan, II, 217. 
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Shortly aftei w aids, Phond Savant III died and during the minority 
of his son, Khem Savant IV (1812-1867), alias Bapu Sahib, Durga 
Bai acted as llic regent. In 1813, Durga Biii^ seized the forts of 
Bharatgad and Narsihggad, which some few years before had been 
wrested from \adi by Kolhapur. The British had, meanwhile 
guaranteed to dehaid the Kolhapur territory against all attacks, and 
as Durga Bai obstinately refused to give up the forts, a British force 
under Colonel Dowse recaptured them and restored them to Kolhapur. 
In consequence of IDurga Bar’s refusal to cede the Kolhapur forts and 
to exchange some districts north of the Kudal river for the lands held 
by the British south of that river, war was declared and the districts 
of Varad and Maland seized”’. At this time the widow of Shriram 
Savant caused Ircsh trouble by putting forward a person who claimed 
to be Ramchamlra Savant, who, she alleged, had not been murdered 
in 1807. Her cause found many supporters who moved about the 
country plundering, on their own account. Such mischief did they 
play that mauv of the people, leaving their homes, sought safety in 
British and tlie Portuguese territories®. 

Durga Bai, now brought to great straits, offered to adjust all 
causes of quarr(?l, if the British Government would intervene on her 
behalf. Her juaposals were declined. But even without British 
help her party was again successful, and order was, for the time, 
restored. In 1807 in consequence of a Portuguese raid into Usap, 
the Portuguese fort of Terekhol was plundered. In revenge, the 
Portuguese attacked Redi, but after a fruitless siege of twenty-seven 
days, were foiocal to withdraw. About this time, the Vadi nobles 
who held the forts of Banda, Nivtl and Redi, became unmanageable 
set the chiefs’ authority at naught and plundered in all directions 
including the surrounding British territories. 

At the closi of the struggle between the British and the Peshva 
(September 1816) the transfer of the whole of the Kohkan was 
promised to the British. Thaiia was handed over, but as it was the 
native countr) of the Peshva and of almost all the chief Brahman 
families, the cession of Ratnagiri was delayed. After the battle 
of Kirkce (l‘ t November 1817), arrangements were made for its 
conquest. Suvaiudurg was, without difficulty, taken in November 

■l Tliis ambitious lady had been always hostile to the British Government 
and played a tortuous part in the confused politics of the third Maratha 
war. Mill sa\s that she was unable to check the depredations committed by 
the armed bands of her State on the territories of the Bombay Presidency 
Chaudliuri, Ihul, 

2 An expedition under General Keir (1819) m.arcbed into the interior of 
the country and reduced the fortresses to submission—Chaudhuri, 169, 

* Hamilton, Des, of Hindostan; II, 218. 
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1817 by a force under Col. Kennedy'. Early in 1818, he reduced 
Mandangad and other forts in the present Dapoll sub-division, and 
shortly afterwards Ramga^, Palgad and Rasalgad in Khed. Already 
in January, Col. Prother advancing from the north-east had taken 
Pali and Rhorap-; and Col. Imlack, from Malvan occupied Salshi 
and Devgad, and taking Siddagad, Rhagvantgad and Achra, secured 
the southern frontier''. Anjanvel, at the mouth of the Vasishthi, 
Govalkot and other strong-holds in Chiplun were taken on May 17th. 
In June the Ratnagirl Deshmukh’s surrender of his forts, and the 
Dhulap’s cession of Vijaydurg, completed the conquest'. 

During the final British war with the Peshva (1817), Durga Bai 
threatened to invade the British territory, and tried her best to aid 
the Peshva’s cause. Kvem after the overthrow of the Peshva, her 
raids into the British territory did not cease. The war against 
SavantvadI could be put off no longer, and on 4th February 1819, 
a British force, under Sir William Grant Keir, took the forts of 
Yeshvantgad and Nivti^. At this time Durga Bai died, and the 


1 At the cud of November, a detachment of Artillery and of the Marine 
Battalion (X.XJst Kc^inicnt N. 1.) under the ordcr.s of Ciiptnin William 
Morrison of tho IX Regiment, was employed in reducing the fort of 
.Suvarndurg which siirrcndcrod on the 4ih December 1818. The Covernor 
in Council, in General orders of Pio 20th December, was pleased to express 
liis high sense of tlio; conduct of the dctachnient upon tlie occasion. 
Though opposed by very .superior mimbers, the energy of this small 
force succeeded in .surmounting every obstacle, escalading and taking in 
c)p<!n day, ^vith a ixirlv' consisting only of fifty sepoys and thirty seamen 
led by Capt. Campbell of the IXth Regiment and Lieut. Dominicette 
of the Marines, the fort of Karidah (Kanakdurg) notwitli.standing the 
heavy fire of the enemy. This girllant and successful enterprise having 
completely intimidated the enemy, the two other forts of Goa and Jaiijira, 
were abandoned during tlie night. Bom. G'az, X, 339-340 c/f Service 
Record of H. M.’s XXIst Regiment N. I. (Marine Battalion) 

2 In January 1818, the force under Col. Prother, consisting of 380 Europeans, 
800 Native Infantry and a battering train, took Karnala and within 
a month afterwards the forts of Avchitgad, Songad, PMi which was 
bombarded for two hours and Bhorap, the last, a strong place, the fall 
of whicli hasioned llic surrender of tho Pant Sachiv to the British 
authority. Nairae, 116 c/f Blue Book, 128, 177, 245. It was cannonaded 
for twenty-four hours before .surrendering and an immense .store of provisions 
found in it Ms. records, Nairnc, 116. 

^ About the same time Mandangad, where there were two forts with a triple 
stockade in the space between, -was taken by escalade by small force from 
Suvarndurg under Colonel Kennedy and h^ore a seaman was killed and 
nine or ten sepoys wounded—As, Joiuiial, VI 320; J'feiime, 116. c/f Blue 
Book, 208. 

3 Siddagad, at first was unsuccessfully attacked, but with the help of 
a detachment of the 89tli Regiment, which put into Malvan on account 
of adverse winds, a second attack was successful—As, Journal, VI, 320. 
Bhagvantgad made some resistance. 

By force under Col.-Kennedy, Bairamgad, Bhavangad, Purangad, Jaygad 
Satavli were taken—As. Journal, VI, 418; VII, 67; IX, 123 (Report on 
Vijaydurg). 

6 The force consisted of a wing of the 89t!i Regiment, 2% battalions of Native 
Infantry and three troops of Native Cavalry and Artillery, Nairne, 127. 
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regency was divided between the two surviving widows of Khem 
Savant III, The new regents gladly accepted the British terms. 
A treaty was concluded in which the British promised to protect 
Savantvadi, and the regency acknowledged British supremacy, 
agreed to abstain from political intercourse with other states, to 
deliver to the British Government persons guilty of offences in the 
British territor)', to cede the whole line of sea coast from the Karli 
river to the Poi tugiiese boundaries, and to receive the British troops 
into Savantvadi', A British officer was also attached to the state 
as a political agent, 

Chatursihg, tlie Irrother of the Raja of Satara had for several years 
carried on pred.Uory operations against the Peshva, but he was taken 
prisoner in 1812 ly Trimbakji Deiigale. After Chatursihg’s imprison¬ 
ment, an impostm- carried on the rebellion in his name and the 
RamoshTs under him were very active in taking forts and plundering 
the country and the districts of Suvarndurg and Anjanvel suffered 
most from their raids. In the beginning three or four bands of 
Pendharis descendeid into the Kohkan, intending to sweep the whole 
coast. One band completely sacked some large villages near 
Suvarndurg-, 

Bajirav, three oi four years before his deposition had built a palace 
at Guhagar, six m l(',s south of Dabhol, both as a hot weather retreat 
and to enable him to perfonn his religious rites on the sea-shore. 
He visited it for some years in succession, his route being down the 
Kumbharll ghat and through Ghiplun'*. 

The Kolis infestrd the country both above and below the Sahyadri 
in the Thana distiict but they were scattered over the whole 
area, from the holders of Cutch to the western ghats*. Ramil 
Bhangria, a Koli jiolice officer of the Government resigned his 
service as a prote.M against a Government order, stopping his levy 
of fifty rupees. There was also acute discontent among the 
Kolis, as most of them were out of employment consequent upon 
the dismantling ol tlu? forts. Inspired by the successful revolt 
of the Ramosbis of Satara (1826-29), the Kolis under Bhangria, 
raised the standard of revolt in 1828 and committed excesses. 

1 Aitchison, Treaties, 436-448, 

1 Chaudhuri, 169. 

“ Nairne, 114; KliobunAar, IngrajI Saltevinidha Maharaslgrantil Sashastra 
Uthav, 27 ; 17. 

2 Asiatic Journal 111, (326 (ref. TIic Bombay Courier, Juno 1817) IV, 316 
(ref. Bombay Courier, March 1, 1817). 

- The Bombay CoviTiiment kept open communications, hut a despatch from 
General Smith near I’oona to the Coinmandor-in-chief in Bombay had to 
be sent round In llfinkot. Nairne c/f Blue Book, 119, 129. 

3 The greater part of the palace at Guhagar was pulled down shortly after 
the British took tJie Kohkan, and the materials used for the Government 
buildings at Ratnagiii—Waddington's MS. report, Naime, 114, 

Towards the end ot 1824, the Kalis of Gujarat raised a fonnidahle insurrec¬ 
tion burning and plundering tlie villages and carried their depredations 
near the vicinity of Barnda—Ghatidhiiri, Civil Disturbances in India, 167, 

Vf 4174-12 
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A large body of troops was employed against them. A detachment 
was posted in Kohkap and another up the ghats while mobile parties 
entered into the interior of the hills, surprised them in their hiding 
places and suppressed the rising. 

But the warlike Kolis were a terrible menace to the British rule. 
Early in 1839, bands of Kolis plundered a large number of villages 
in the Sahyadri ranges. All the turbulent elements of the hills 
joined them. This time, they were led by three leaders, Bhau Khare, 
Chimnaji Jadhav and Nana Darbare who seemed to have harboured 
some political motives. The rising of the year 1839 was not merely 
the usual explosion of the hill tribes; the reduction in the Poona 
garrison lately made, led them to believe in the depletion of the 
British troops in that district, and consequently they made bold 
enough to work for the restoration of the Peshva and the insurgents 
even declared themselves as Government in his name. Prompt 
action by British officers averted a crisis*. 

Again in 1844, the Ko]is under the leadership of an outlaw named 
Raghu Bhangria and another leader, Bajpu Bhangria commenced 
depredations on a wider scale'-*. As the situation was going out of 
control, a detachment of Native Infantry was quartered at Junnar 
in May 1845, and military out-posts were placed at Nana and Mffisej 
passes to check the movement of the rebels )ip and down the 
Kofikan®. 

Tlie new king Khem Savant, installed in 1822, was said to have 
been unable to check the turbulence of the lawless elements in his 
state, making demonstration of British forces necessary in 1830, 1832 
and 1836. On each occasion, the British extended their power over 
the state by the expedient method of imposing upon the king, 
a minister, and a measure of reform. They also appropriated to 
their use the whole of the Vadi customs on the plea of covering the 
expense of British troops employed in the defence of the state. 

1 The rebels planned an attack on the Mahalkari’s trea,sury at Ghoefe, but 
they -were intercepted by Rose, the Assistant Collector of Poona. The 
insurgents, 150 in number, besieged the place throughout the whole night. 
Meanwhile Rose attacked and dispersed the band and followed up his 
success by capture and arrest of the Kolis, 54 of whom were tried and 
punished with varying terms of imprisonment and some -were even hanged, 
including a Brahman named Ramchandra Ganesh Gore—Chaudhuri, 168. 

2 In Purandhar, similar lawless acts were committed by a large gang under 
tlie lead of the sons of Uraaji, tlie noted leader of the Ramoshi disturbances 
of 1825—Chaudhuri 169. 

3 In 1646, some of the rebels were rounded up, but Raghii Bhangria 
eluded the vigilance of the police. Ho had great influence over the minds 
of fla* people and lived on blackmail practised on Poona and Thfma villages. 
On 2nd January 1848, he was caught by Lieut. Cell and a party of 
police in a very clever way, and subsequently hanged. The sons of 
Umaji, Tukya and Mankala were finally captured in 1850, which com¬ 
pleted the discomfiture of the Ko}i rulers—Chaudhuri, 169. 
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Eventually the British Government forcibly deposed Khem Sfivant be¬ 
cause of his inability to keep order, and assumed the reins of Govern¬ 
ment. The administration of the state was left in charge of a political 
superintendent who was supported by a local corps under the 
command of British officers. But disaJffection was very acute and 
many of the tin buhmt nobles fled to Goa from where they planned for 
the recapture of the Vadi fort which was very nearly accomplished in 
1839, as a result of a surprise attack made on the fort. The country 
was smouldering with sedition. This synchronised with the Kolhapur 
insurrection ’ of 1844. The Vadi malcontents and the garrison of 
the Manohar fort-f, broke out by committing many depredations 
including the; Irvrting of grain shops. A detachment under Major 
Benbow was jiaralysed. But Lieut. Col. Outram with four com¬ 
panies of the 1 Ith regiment Native Infantry defeated the insurgents in 
the Akripass. 4 he position of the rebels was immensely strengthened 
when Phond Savant, a leading noble of great power, and his eight 
sons joined the disaffected elements. Even Anna Saheb, the heir- 
apparent, made common cause with the rebels by assuming a pompous 
royal style, and collecting revenues from villages. The insurgents 
consequently became so bold that they also opened negotiations with 
the officers f)f the tenth regiment. By 1845, the whole country was 
in utter disorder; there was no security even in places near British 
outposts''*. 

The Government adopted very stringent measures and martial 
law was proclaimed, and three detachments were placed in three 
different part* of the district; but the insurrection could not be 
stamped out. It a]jpears that Subhana Nikam, a-leader of conse¬ 
quence held Mill van in the west, Dajl Lakshmap organised a strong 
resistance in the^ north, and Har Savant Dihgankar defended the Ram 
Pass Road in the east and while the movement was gaining strength, 
fresh leaders appeared on the scene. Gradually, however, the British 
army brought tire situation under control. They engaged the rebels 
at different places successfully, particularly at Rahgna fort. Col. 
Outram took the; fort of Manohar, scattered the rebels in different 
directions w ho sought safety in Portuguese territory. The common 
people on iirornisc of pardon returned to their normal occupations. 
All Anna Saheb’s claims on the Vadi State were declared forfeited ; 
his dominions were also annexed. In 1850, the Government decided 
to support liiin and his family with a fixed allowance. The younger 
sons of Phond Savant were allowed to return to Vadi and were 
irardoncd for their contumacy, but his other grown up sons Nana, 
Baba and Ilanurnant remained under watch in Goa. 


1 C^liaiidhu]i, 16.>-Tlie Cadkari rising of Kolhapur (1844). 

2 Situated about 3.5 miles north-west of Belgaum. 

2 Chaudhui i, 170; Kliobarekar, 32-36. 

2 One of th( Siiviintvadi insurgent leaders attempted to raise the people of 
Malvan agiinst the British Government—Nairne, 130. 
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In February 1858^, during the mutiny, three sons of PhoniJ Savant 
headed a rebellion in Savantvadi, starting from Goa where they 
had settled since 1845. They appeared in Canara at the head of 
a large body of insurgents. The insurrection was patently political 
in character, as the rebels manifested a disposition to overthrow the 
Government. In its extent it raged all along the forest frontier from 
Savantvadi to Canara. Police posts and customs houses were burnt 
to the ground, the insurgents garrisoned a strong position on 
Darshanigudda hill on the Canara border and carried on a kind of 
guerilla warfare. Captain Schneider of the Bombay Army drove 
them back to Goa. Subsequently Nana Savant gave himself up to 
the Governor-General of Goa. Yet other leaders of the rebel 
confederacy namely Bastian and three brothers Raghoba, Chintoba 
and Shanta Phadnavis persevered in hostilities and maintained 
themselves in the forests of Canara. In an action of 5th July 1859, 
Chintoba was killed, but the survivors confronted Lieuts. Giertzen 
and DreVar in a sharp action. After considerable exertion they 
were dispersed and finally crushed in December 1859^. 

Mary Sophia Marcia and Ellen Harriet, the wife and daughter of 
Arthur Malet of the Bombay Civil Service, with thirteen boatmen 
and attendants were drowned on the bar of the Savitri river on 
the night of the 6th December 1853='. 

During the cyclone of the 15th January 1871, a small steamer, the 
General Outram, was wrecked off Ambolgad, a few miles north 
of the Jaitapur light. 

1 The Kohlcan \Vas affected by die revolt of 1857, by a wing of the Native 
Infantry Regiment which mutinied at Kolhapur being at Ratnagiri and the 
fears entertained that tlie mutineers would march down. A steamer was 
sent to take away the ladies and children from Ratniigiri but no disturbance 
took place. The revolutionary, afterwards known as Niina Saheb, was the 
son of a poor Brahman of Vengaon, a village in Karjat, and was adopted 
at the age of four by the Pe.shva Bajlriiv, but once he went to live with 
his father in Nortliern India, Kohkan had no more to do with him. 
Naime, 130. But the Ratnagiri district “ holds a race of men who in 18th 
century conquered nearly the whole of India, and who show no signs of 
degeneration, and no one can for a moment suppose that the progress of 
education and scient'e will leave the country of the most intelligent and 
industrious of Indian races unknown and unimproved "—Nairne, 131. 

1 Tire Native infantry at Ratnagiri had to hand over arms to the British 
officers—Khobarekar, 43-44. 

^ Raniajl Shirsat the leader of the Kolhapur revolutionaries had escaped. 
The Superintendent at Kolliapur and Savantvadi declared prizes to trace 
him. lire Savantvadi police finally shot him dead in the jungles of 
Pavashi village in the taliika Kudal—Khobarekar, 44. 

2 Chaudhuri, 171. 

2 Appasaheb of Jainkhindi too was kept as political prisoner in the Ratnagiri 
fort till 7th January 1859. On the proclamation of Queen Victoria, on 
that day, he was released with no conditions—Khobarekar, 74. His servant 
Aba Devdhar, however, was never allowed to enter south Maharashtra— 

im. 

S Bom. Gaz. X (1880), 322. 
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Exclusive of flu; seven towns of Ratnagirl, Malvan, Vengurle, 
Masura, Chiplun, Haniai and RajapQr, the district of Ratnagiri was 
in 1878-79, provided with 103 schools or an average of one school 
for every twelvt^ inhabited villages. Ratnagiri and Vengurle libraries 
had special binlilings. Three Marathi weekly lithographed news¬ 
papers were published by 1880 onwards. Two, the Jaganmitra 
Friend of the world’ and Satyashodhak ‘Truth Seeker’, in the town 
of Ratnagiri, and one, the Mdlvan-Samdchdr and Vengurle Vritta 
Malvan and Vengurle News ’ in Vengurle. The Jaganmitra was 
already an old paper of some standing. A small monthly Marathi 
Magazine called VUlijdmdld “Garland of Knowledge” was also 
published by 1S80 in the town of Ratnagiri’ 
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In 1819, when the British finally took over the complete administra¬ 
tion of the district, the post of a resident stationed at Malvan and 
having jurisdiction over Malvan and the surrounding clistrict was 
abolished and .south Kohkan was formed into a separate collectorate 
with Banket as its headquarters”. In 1820, the headquarters were 
moved to Ratnagiri. In 1830, the three sub-divisions North of the 
Bapkot creek were transferred to the North Kohkan and Ratnagiri 
was reduced to the rmik of a sub-coUectorate. Again in 1832” 
Ratnagiri was raissnl to the rank of a Collectorate comprising five 
sub-divisions—Suvarndurg, comprising the present sub-divisions of 
Dapoli and Khec.l; Aiijanvel, including the present Chiplun and 
Sahgaineshvar; Ratnagiri, Vijaydurg including the present Rajapur 
and Devgad ; and Malvan. In 1868, the district was redistributed 
and formed into dglit sub-divisions and four petty divisions. The 
sub-divisions were Dapoli, Chiplun, Guhagar, Saiigameshvar, 
Ratnagiri, Rfijiipur, Devgad and Malvan; the petty divisions were 
Mandangad, Khed, Lanje and Vengurle. 

1 Bom. Gaz. X {18801, pp. 290-291. 

2 On 20th Xi vembcr 1817, the Briti.sh Resident at Malvan was informed 
of the Fcslivii's defeat and the anne.vation of his dominions. On 16th 
December 1817, Mr. V. Hale, the Resident at Malvan, was directed to take 
possession of (he Peshva's share of tire district. On 4th April 1818, 
the Re.sidc!nl; informed the Bombay Government that the British were in 
possession of all the Peshva’s territory in the Kohkan—R, D, Choksey, 
Malvan Residency (1956), vii; 119, 124-28. 

2 At the time of the British conquest the district included nine sub-divisions, 
talukas, si^parated in most cases by a river or some other considerable 
natural boundary and each including from five to twelve petty divisions, 
mahals, tapjias, inainlas or tarafs. A census taken in the rains of 1820, 
showed a total population of 6,40,857 souls. This gave an average density 
of ninety-one to the square-mile, an average household of 4-875 souls ana 
a proportion of 20 males to 18 feniale.s. Bom. Gaz. X, 219 Bom. Rev. 
Rec. 16 of 1824, 336-38, p. 105. 

3 Bankot, Malvan and Vengurle were out of the question as being at tlie 
extremities of the District. Officers sent to report on the matter considered 
that JaygacI, Vijaydurg and Ratnagiri were the tliree most suitable spots, 
and eventually the choice fell on the last named. About 1830, however, 
the Nortli and South Kohkair were joined into one Collectorate, but this 
arrangement did not last long~MS. records, Naime, 128. 
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In 1873, the Khed petty division was made a sub-division and 
Guhagar, made a petty division under Chiplun. From the 1st August 
1879, the petty division of Vehgurle was made a separate sub¬ 
division and at the same time, the petty division of Lanje was 
abolished and its villages distributed among Rajapur, Saiigameshvar 
and Ratnagiri. 


After the disturbances in Siivantvadi which came to an end in 
1859, the district settled down to a period of peace and stable 
administration^. For the purpose of land administration extensive 
survey of the district was carried out, shortly after the establish¬ 
ment of British rule. The details of land administration are given 
in the chapter under that heading. The results of stable conditions 
prevailing after 1859, could be seen immediately thereafter. Educa¬ 
tion began to make headway in the district. In 1878-79, there were 
119 Government schools, though there was only one high school in 
the district, along with five registered and 292 unregistered private 
vernacular schools. Tire progress of education was rapid with the 
result that the district bad at the beginning of the 20th century 
a number of high schools spread over all parts of the disbiet. 
Women’s education also made some progress. The communications 
developed linking important towns of the district, not only to the 
district headquarters, but also to the important cities like Bombay, 
Poona, Kolhapur and Belgaum-. With the progress in education 
an educated middle class began to jrlay an important part in the 
development of the district, h ollowing the lead given by Poona and 
Bombay private initiative was responsible for a considerable number 
of social and educational institutions. Newspapers and journals had 
already made their appearance, even before 1880 A.D. A number 

1 Small military detachments were kept for some years at Bunkot, Malvari 
and Veiigurlu and also at Hatnai. It was thought necessary, however, to 
make one regular military station, and D.apoli was fixed upon. About 
1840, the regular troops were removed, and the veteran battalion alono 
kept there, and after 1857, this also was abolished and the Southern 
Kohkan left without any military force whatever. 

2 The ruggedness of both Kohkans and the intersection of the country by 
large tidal rivers prevented the improvement of the greater part of it 
by road-making, so that it was only after the British occupation, that any¬ 
thing had been done to open out the inland parts of the district. But 
before the end of 1830, a great military road had been constructed from 
Panvel to Poona, and tire Borghat opened for wheeled vehicles, which tlie 
Poona Government had on political grounds refused to let the British 
Government repair as long as it was in their power. This new road was 
-said by Sir John Malcolm “ to break down the wall between the Koiikan 
and the Deccan ”. About the same time the road from Thana to Nasik 
was made and the opening of the Talghat, though it was not 
available for wheeled vehicles, has the greatest effect on trade, for 
upto that time Berar cotton used to reach Bombay by the circuitous route 
of Surat. The Kmnbliarli Ghat was also made at this time, although not 
then passable for carts, and the road across Mahabaleshvar from Sataia 
to Mahad was completed at the joint expenses of the Raja of Satara and 
the Bombay Government. See also the report of J. J. Sparrow, Collector 
and T. B. Jervis, Executive Engineer, on 14th May 1822, Choksey, 
Ratnagiri Collectorate, 57-61. 
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of prominent |)oiiticians, educationists and social reformers^ such 
as Lokmanya Tilak, Maharshi Karve, Dr. R. P. Parahjpe hailed 
originally froju this district. The social and political activities in 
the district began to share the common life of Maharashtra, under 
the influence of tlujse distinguished people. The Ganesh and Shivaji 
celebrations as tvell as the Svadeshi movement marked the beginning 
of the political activities in the district. The district had its share, 
until the achitn'enamt of independence in 1947, of the troubles and 
travails, strife and struggle, along with the rest of the country. The 
boundaries of the district underwent a change in 1947. The State 
of Savantvacli vA'a.s merged with the district with the result that the 
district is now composed of 15 talukas and mahals. The district 
has entered upon a new period of development in all spheres. 
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1 Sliaiikar Piirshollaii Agliarkar (studied Botany), Prof. Gangadhar Bhikaji 
Actinrekar (Muskiin) ; Jaganniith Ragliunath Ajgaonkar (writer) ; Vaman 
Daji Oke (Poet i ; Kii.ihnarav Arjun Keluskar (writer, social reformer) ; 
Ba! Gangadhar Khei (politician); Gopal Krishna Gokhale (politician); 
Parashram Ballal ■:'oJl.ole (poet); Parashuram Krishna Gode (Research 
scholar) ; Jagannatii ilaghiinath Gharpure (Jurist) ; Govind Sadashiv 
Ghurye (research scholar and writer); Vishram Ravji Ghole (surgeon); 
Balshastri Gangiulliaf Jaiiibhekar (writer) ; Narayan Vishnu Joshi (research 
scholar) ; Rev. Nariiyan Vaman Tilak (social reformer) ; Yeshvant 
Ramkrishna Date (lesearch scholar); Shantariiin Amint Desai (writer); 
Divan-Bahadur R.tivichandrarav Vithob;! Dhamnaskar (Divan) ; Shankar 
Pandurahg Pandit (research scholar) ; Sitaram Narayan Pandit (Barrister) ; 
Rajarajn Shastri Ramkrishna Bhagvat (social reformer) ; Sir Ramkrishna 
Gopal Bhandarkar ( writer and research scholar) ; Colonel Jagannathrav 
Krishnarav Bhosal.■ (i. in C. of Azad Hind Fame) ; Balaji Prabhiikar 
Modak (research scfolar' ; Bhargav Vitthal Varerkar (writer) ; General 
Nanasahib Ganapattiiv Sliinde (writer) ; Govind Sakharam Sardesai 
(research scholar) : Shripad Damodaf Satavalekar (researcli scholar)— 
were born in the disliict. 






PART III 

CHAPTER Ill-THE PEOPLE AND THEIR CULTURE. 

The Popui.Arici\ of Ratnagibi District (including the newly CHAPTER 3. 
merged areas i' according to the census of 1951 is 1,711,964 — 

(m. 769,635; /. 942,329). Spread over its area of 4982-8^ square 
miles. It works out at 343-6 to the square mile. Of this, 1,553,858 Details of" 

(m. 694,113; f. 859745) or 98-8 per cent, is spread over the rural 1951 Ceasus. 
area of 4860-7 square miles, and the remaining 158,106 (ni. 75,522; 
f. 82,584) or 9-2 ]ier cent, over the urban area of 122-1 square miles. 

The population d<.'nsity per square mile for inral and urban areas 
works out at .319 6 and 1,294-8 respectively. 

The tract-wise ilistrilmtion of this population over the district is 
as follows : — 

Rural Tracis -. Total population 1,553,858 (»i, 694,113 ;/. 859,745).— 

Sawantwadi and Vengnrla, 162,573 (m. 75,632; f. 86,941); 

Kankavli and Kudal, 191,652 (m. 87,110; /. 104,542) ; Deogad and 
Malvan, 197,8(81 (ja. 87,333; /. 110,548) ; Rajapur and Lanjc, 

206,010 {m. 91,691; /, 114,.319) ; Ratnagiri and Sangameshwar, 

374,156 (m. 121,218; /. 152,938); Khed and Chiphm, 255,639 
(m. 115,029; f. 140,610) ; Dapoli, Mandangad and Guhagar, 265,947 
(m. 116,100; f. 149,847). 

Urban Traci-. Total population 1.58,106 {m. 75,522; f. 82,584).— 

Rajapur, Ratnagiri and Sangameshwar, 52,004 (m. 25,574 ; f. 26,430) ; 

Chiplun and Khed, 22,324 (m. 11,094; f. 11,230), Sawantwadi, 

Vengurla and Malvan, 83,778 ( /??. 38,8,54; 44,924). 

The community-wise enumeration of the population given by the Communities. 
1951 census reveals that in the district, Hindus (including Scheduled 
Castes and Selieduled Tribes) number 1,591,538 (m. 718,765; 

f. 872,773) or 87-1 per cent.; Jains 2,388 (m. 1,199; f. 1,189) ; 

Muslims, 103.3.51 (tn. 43,083; f. 60,268) or 6-04 per cent.; and 


1 Ratniigiri distiict: tonsisted, at the time of 1951 Census of the areas of 
the former Ratnagiri district of Bombay Province (except for two villages 
transferred to Kol.iba district), with the addition of the former Sawantwadi 
State and two villagtjs of the former Kolhapur State, 

“ 'This area figure is obtained from the District Inspector of Land Records ; 
the same as furnisiicrl by Surveyor General of India is 5,020-9 square miles. 
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Christians 14,637 (in. 6,544; f. 8,093) or 0-8 per cent. There are 23 
(m, 21; f. 2) Sikhs, 12 Buddliists, 14 (in. 11; f. 3) Zoroastrians, 
one Jew ; and 43 (m. 21; f. 22) “ Others ” (non-Tribals). The census 
has also enumerated separately 128,849, (in. 59,257; f. 69,592) 
belonging to ‘Scheduled Castes’; and 3,553 (in. 1,879; f. 1,674) 
belonging to ‘Scheduled Tribes’; 2,274 (in. 1,110; f. 1,164) as 
‘Displaced Persons’ from West Pakistan, and 122 (in. 96; f. 26) as 
non-Indian Nationals. 


Se.x-iatio. From these details it appears that the percentage of males in the 

total population is 44 • 9, and of females 55 ■ 1; Hindu males (exclud¬ 
ing Jains) 48-2 per cent., and Hindu females 51-8 per cent, of the 
Hindu population; Jain males 50-2 per cent., and Jain females 
49-8 per cent, of the Jain population; Muslim males 41-6 and 
Muslim females 58-4 per cent, of the Muslim poi^ulation; Christian 
males 44-7 per cent, and Christian females 55-3 per cent, of the 
Christian population. Similarly the male and female percentage 
ratio of the Scheduled Castes is 45 ■ 9 : 54 • 1, Scheduled Tribes 
52-9: 47-1 and of ‘Displaced Persons’ 48*8: 51-2. The sex-ratio 
of the rural population of the district is 44-6 : 55-4 and that of the 
urban population is 47-7 : 52-3. 

Livelihood pattern, The population has been split up by the census into eight liveli¬ 
hood classes. Of these, the four agricultural classes which make up 
a total of 69-4 per cent., include: (1) cultivators of owned land 
39-1 per cent.; (2) cultivators of unorvned land 26-4 per cent.; 
(3) cultivating labourers 2-46 per cent.; and (4) non-cultivating 
owners of land 1-5 per cent. The four non-agiicultural classes 
total 30'6 per cent, and include: (5) production otlier than cultiva¬ 
tion 10-1 per cent; (6) commerce 3-6 per cent; (7) transport 
2-8 per cent.; and (8) other services and miscellaneous sources 
14 per cent. 

Towns and villages. According to the 1951 et'nsus, of the 1928 inhabited places in the 
district, thirteen are towns,^ and the rest 1,515 are villages. Of the 
towns three, i.e. Malvan, Ratnagiri and Vengurla have each a popula¬ 
tion between 20,000 and 50,000, and two, i.e. Chiplun and Sawant- 
wadi have each a population between 10,000 and 20,000. There are 
twenty places each with a population between 5,000 and 10,000. 
Of these, eight, i.e., Ajgaon, Deorukh, Khed, Kudal, Nate, Nerur, 
Rajapur and Sagwe are towns. Of the 1,515 villages, 445 have less 
than 500 people, 480 between 500 and 1,000, 427 between 1,000 and 
2,000, 151 between 2,000 and 5,000 and 12 between 5,(K)0 and 10,000. 

None of the villages are walled or fenced. The people in South 
Konkan live in small tile-roofed houses, spread out in two or more 
hamlets which comprise the village. The hamlets or vddds are as 
a rule, situated according to availability of land for cultivation. Many 
of the villages are thus divided up into four or five hamlets, though 

1 In general a town means a municipal area, cantonment area or a plate 
which has a population of 5,000 or more persons and exhibits urban character¬ 
istics. 
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there are a few' instances of exceptionally big villages containing as 
many as 30 harnlc.'ts. Coastal villages are densely shaded by bc’ts of 
cocoanut gardens, and the road between the long lines of houses are 
usually paved with cut laterite stones. These raised causeways are 
called pdkhddl:s. The village sites of the inland parts are well, 
though less densely shaded with mango, jack and tamarind trees. 
The houses, mostly built of mud-walls and some of dressed laterite 
stone, are usually detached from one another each house having 
a small compound or court-yard of its own containing a few fruit 
and flower trees and some open space. During the fair weather, 
a part of the oik ii space is often covered by a small pandal erected 
in front of the lioust!. A noticeable feature found in the south except 
in Kankavli Mahal and the extreme sonth of Sawantwadi is that 
a number of houses have in their compounds a few cocoanut trees 
and in coastal villages almost every house excei^t in the bazar areas 
is built in a cocoanut garden. 

The types of hou-sc s built in the district vary with the locality and 
the stage of d(ivelopmcnt and culture of the community to which 
the inhabitant belongs. The Kunbi generally lives in a small house 
with mud tmd gravel walls and a thatched roof held up by wooden 
posts let in at the corners and the gables. The rafters are generally 
bamboos, and the thatch of bundles of rice straw and coarse grass. 
In the south, tire rafters may be of cocoanut palm and the roofing 
of cocoanut leaves plaited or loose. The inside is generally divided 
into two rooms, a larger where the family cooks and lives in the 
day time, and smalh'r the sleeping and store room. At the gable end 
is usually a lean-to sited in which cattle and field tools are kept, and 
grass and wood stoiatd, A Maratha house is generally better and 
much neater than a Kmibi’s, with sun-dried brick w’alls, a tiled roof, 
a front verandah and in the fair season an outer booth with a Hat 
roof of plaited palm leaves, the; floor every-day carefully smoothed 
and cowdunged. Most Bralunans, Bhandaris and Musalmans, live 
in rvell-built liouscs raised on stone plinths. The walls are masonry 
or burnt brick work and roofs are tiled. The wood work in the roof 
is generally substantial and well built and the door and window 
frames neatly put t(3gether. Wooden shutters are generally used, 
though glazed wiuiiows are sometimes seen in Ratnagiri, Malvan, 
Vengurla and other towns. The village Mahar usually lives in a small 
shapeless roughly-bujit thatched mud hut. But pensioners and other 
high class Mahms g<merally, like the Mai'athas, build a better stylo 
house. 

Except in largij town.s, houses are very seldom built as a specula¬ 
tion. Well-to-do traders, retired Government servants and pleaders 
build for their own use substantial and comfortable dwellings but 
seldom let them to tenants. All large trading towns and villages have 
a good number of substantial stone tile-roofed buildings housing 
nearly five pei cent, of the population. The better sort of house, 
square built, with an open central or front courtyard, has, round the 
courtyard, an eight feet deep verandah-like dais or platform raised 
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about three feet from the ground; its walls covered with cement or 
chunam plaster, oil painted, and its cornices hung with frames of 
bright coloured lithoprint pictures of gods, saints and mythological 
subjects. From this verandah, the common family resort, doors lead 
into back rooms, mostly dark aird windowless or out into a cattle yard 
with offices in the rear. .Shopkeepers live in dark rooms behind 
their stalls, with a backyard for cattle, and offices in the rear, entered 
through a back door. The hovels of the poor, a few feet square 
with one doorway, generally the sole opening for light or smoke, 
are divided by bamboo or pafas leaf partitions into three or four 
small rooms into which a family of eight or ten are often crowded. 
The houses of the richer classes, one, two or three stories high, have 
walls of laterite or black stone, bricks, either with cement or chunam 
plaster or pointing and tiled roofs. According to the means and 
size of the owner’s family, they contain from eight to fifteen rooms. 
In front there is a poreffi of a, and settle, and a verandah behind. 
Inside are central room mujghar, god-room, store-room, kitchen, 
bed-rooms, and several other rooms according to the necessity of the 
family. These houses have some open space in the rear containing 
a well, a privy and a cattle-housc or an out-house. 

The Dkess Ensemcu^ of Hindus of Ratnagiki District which 
varies to some extent according to caste and creed does not differ 
much from the one current in other Marathi speaking districts. 
A thing to be noticed in the district is that because of its moist 
and warm climate all the year round the people in general are found 
sparing in the use of clothes. 

The swaddling clothes, bdlotl, for the child consist of a triangular 
piece of cloth which can be tied round the child’s waist so as to 
cover the buttocks and the front. The traditional wear for the 
baby, whether a boy or a girl are the fopare, kuhei and angde or 
zahale. For a topare two doubled square pieces of cloth are sewn 
together only on two sides, and to the lower ends of the unsewn 
sides are fastened two tapes. When the two pieces of the unsewn 
sides are opened they form a hollow into which the baby’s head is 
put and the tapes are tied together under its chin. When the 
unsewn sides of the topare are extended by sewing to it a khanjxi 
(bodice cloth) it forms a kiiiicl and .serves the purpose both of a cap 
and a frock. Angade is a general teian indicating a sewn garment 
for the upper body in which could be included zabalS (frock), 
bandl or petl (jacket) worn by the child. When the baby grows 
two or three years old, a round or folded cap for the head, sadara, 
pairan (shirt) for the upper part, and cadcli, tumdn or colnd or 
short pants for the lower part are sewn for the use of boys, and 
parkara (petticoat), caddi (pant), polka (bodice) and jhagd 
(frock) for the use of girls. Girls of eight or ten if they do not persist 
in the use of frocks, parkar (petticoat) and polka or colt (bodice), 
may take to the wear of sddl (small robe) and coft (bodice). 

The ordinary dress of upper class Hindus is, for the men indoors, 
a dhotar (waistcloth) and a sadara or pairan (shirt) ; outdoors 
a dhotar (waistcloth), a coat, a cap or a rurndla (head-scarf) and 
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vc^nas (sandals). He may also wear a uporane (shouldercloth). 
On important occasions he wcar.s, in addition to his ordinary out-of- 
door clothes a ritvulla with a jari border and made of silk, a regular 
shirt with cu0s and collar and instead of a short coat a long coat 
known as the pharsi fashion coat. The Brahman turban or pagadi 
of Maharashtra is rarely seen in the district and the freshly folded 
turban or rurndla is found in the wear of elderly persons. The 
uparane (shouldercloth) is used only by the orthodox few. Generally 
the male footwear is vahdnds (sanclals) in rural areas and chappals 
and half-shoes in urban areas. The square-toed red shoes (jodd) 
of Poona are pi actically extinct on Ratnagiri side. Now-a-days many 
persons wear out of doors a ‘Nehru shirt’ with or without kabjd 
(waistcoat) and a ‘Gandhi cap’. 

The wardrobe of a well-to-do young man may consist of all the 
items of the western dress ensemble including the ‘bush shirt’ and 
‘bush coat’ of rec;eiit origin. His outdoor dress varies between 
three types; (1) A lenglm (loose trousers or slacks) and a long 
shirt of the ‘Nelnu’ type, or a pair of short pants and a shirt, the 
two flaps of the sliirt being allowed to hang loose on the shorts or 
being tucked inside them. (2) A pair of trousers in combination 
with a shirt or a half shirt, a bu.sh shirt or a bush-coat. The shirt is 
tucked undenieath tlie trousers and its sleeves may be rolled up in 
band above the elliow. (3) A full western suit including trousers, 
shirt, perhaps a waist-coat and a necktie. For ceremonial occasions 
he may prefer to drc’ss after Indian style in a serawdn'i or acakan 
and a survdr. Among the urbanite young men the use of dhotar is 
getting rare whicli is in some evidence among the middle-aged. 

Among middle c lass Hindus, such as husbandmen and craftsmen the 
man wears indoors a If)incloth or .shorts, a waistcloth and sometimes 
a waistcoat; out-of-doors he wears a waistcloth, a sadard, a waist¬ 
coat or sleeveless smock kdncold, with or without head scarf 
mmdl, and in cold or wet weather, a blanket kdmhli. On great 
occasions, instead of his smock he wears a coat and other items of 
dress worn by tlie rich but of cheaper quality. Among the poorest 
classes, field and town labourers, men generally wear indoors a loin¬ 
cloth, a cadcU and blanket; out-doors a short waistcloth paned, and 
blanket or head sc.uf, and on festive occasions a waistcloth, a sadard 
or a jacket, and a iresh. head scarf. 

The dhotar (about 50 inches wide and four or four and a half 
yards long) in the cvear of Brahmans and allied classes is generally 
worn in such a way that the left side portion is drawn up and tucked 
behind in the wrap, and the right side remainder is folded breadth¬ 
wise into a few pleats and tucked at the navel. It is customary for 
them to fold the liind portion of the dhotar in pleats about three 
inches broad ami tuck them behind tightly and flatly in a bunch. 
The front pleats me carefully smoothed and a few of them are taken 
up and tucked o\ t- the already tucked up bunch at the navel. For 
making the dhotar i lit wear for work the method followed is known 
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as kdctja wherein the lower of the front pleats, after their upper ends 
are tucked in at the navel, are drawn up between the legs behind 
and tucked in at the hack-centre. 

The peasants and lower class people wear a shorter dhoti (known 
as pahcd) and have but few puckers in front and behind, their ends 
hanging and fluttering loose. Even when the dhoti is of the regular 
size, they have the back-tuck without regular pleats, and before 
fixing it they roll down a waist-band over the dhoti; and especially 
while working, they take up the portion of the dhotar on the left 
side by the lower end and within the fold gather the surplus right 
side pleats or portion and tuck the end in the wrap. 

The chief items of a womans dressware in the district are the 
sdrl (robe) and the short sleeved coU (bodice). The sdrl generally 
worn by elderly ladies is eight to nine yards in length and forty-five 
to fifty-two inches in width, and is known as lugade or sadi in 
Marathi. Sdrts of five to six yards are usually worn by girls or 
modern fashionable ladies who necessarily wear a foundation of 
a parakara (petticoat) and an underwear (caddi). Both types have 
two lengthwise borders kdnth or kindr, also two breadthwise borders 
padara at the two ends, of which one is more decorated than the 
other. 

The mode of wearing the lugade favoured by all the Hindu classes 
in the district is with the hind pleats tucked into the waist at the 
back-centre. This mode of wearing the stidl is known as sakaccha 
nesana as opposed to golanesana (round mode of wear) which is 
getting popular with girls and fashionable ladies wearing saris five 
to six yards in length. It is worth noting that “ in the Kohkan the 
dancing girls, who in ordinary daily life may and do wear* the hind 
pleats without let or hindrance, do not and are not allowed to wear 
them when they are engaged for giving piiblic dancing and singing 
performances.”’^ 

The coll (bodice) characteristic of the region covers only about 
half the length of the back and is tied in front just beneath the breasts 
in the middle by a knot made with the edges of the two panels. 
The fashionable urbanites have to some extent discarded this old 
fashioned attire and have taken to the use of brassiers, blouses, 
polkas and jumpers. In their case a reversion to new types of coUs 
in the form of blouses with low cut necks and close-fitting sleeves 
up to the elbow revealing the region about the lower ribs for a space 
of one to three inches is noticed now-a-days. 

Of the poorer classes both men and women wear a thickly folded 
blanket drawn over the head and falling to about the waist. When 
at work in fields, husbandmen hang on their heads irale, a peaked 
and rounded teak or palm leaf shield. A peculiar custom in Malvan, 
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Vengurla and Sawantwadi is that all Hindu and native Christian CHAPTER 3. 

women who can afford it wear chaplets or wreaths of red and yellow — 

flowers 1 The people and 

their culture. 

Ornaments are alino.st a necessity to all classes and a considerable Ornaments. 
amount of capital is thus unproductively locked up either in the 
owner’s or the [lawnbioker’s hands. Ornaments differ in type as 
used by men and women and by boys and girls. They also differ 
according to community and economic status of the wearer. They 
are worn in tho liand, in the ears, in the nose, on the neck, across 
the shoulders, on die arms, on the wrists, on the fingers, round the 
waist, on the logs and on the toes. A person with a complete set 
of ornaments n-ay not wear them all at a time. 

It is no more a f ashion now for men to wear ornaments extensively. Male Ornaments. 
Of those that uc still found in use are, among the rich, gold 
earrings, bhikl'dlis, finger rings, angathls, and rarely necklaces, 
kanthi and ^’oph.; middle class men wear gold earrings, ktidis, or 
a bhikbdli on tlie upper part of the right ear, a silver necklace, goph, 
a kade on the w rist or a danclakade on the upper arm, and a silver 
waist-belt, hiragodi. . A boy’s ornaments in a rich family are gold or 
silver wristlets, hindlyd, kadds and todds, a w^aist chain sakhall, and 
silver anklets, l alds or jhanjris; and in middle class and poor families, 
mudis, gophs and kadds. A young man of modern fashions some¬ 
times takes a l.iincy to wear round his neck a thin gold chain with 
a central locket. Buttons, links, studs, collar-pins, tie-pins, wrist 
watches made of precious metals and set with precious stones are 
found in the \v(;ar of rich persons. 

Among women the rich wear, for the head, muda, rdkhadl, kegada. Female 
phul, sevatief phid, and candrakora; for the neck thuid, galasarp Ornamurits. 
san, putalyachi mala, and tikd;. for the ears hugadt, kardba^ kudi, 
kdpa, and ghunia; for the nose, natha, phuli, and motl; for the upper 
arm, tdkl and hajuband; for the wrist, bdngadts, goto, and 
pdtati; and for the ankles, todds. A middle class woman wears 
almost all tin; ornaments worn by the rich, and a poor woman wears 
only a gold or .silver-gilt nose ring, natha or rnoti, a necklace of gold 
and glass bonds .strung on silk cord, galasan, round silver or lead 
lac bangdls. ind a pair of gold or gilt earrings, btigadi. Other 
ornaments an added as funds admit, such as silver toe rings, jodvl, 
silver armlets, vdki, strings of gold coins, putalydci mala, and gold 
hair ornamenl, keika. 

A girl’s ornamemts in a rich family are, for the head, muda, 
rdkhadl, cdmlrakora, kegach, venl, and kalepattl; for the nose, 
camakl or phdli; for the ears, biigadi, kude, and ear-rings; for the 
neck, galasan, tikd, putlydca hdra, and javdei mala; and for the 
ankles todds, valds, and jhanjris. 

1. The custoi i is said to have been brought from Goa. The flowers used 
are: surangi {(.’idysaccion longifolium), gend or hutanv (Amaranthus globosus), 
kevnda (Paiid.inus odoratissimus), tnanddr (Calatropis gigantia) ; sevanti 
(Chrysantheirmin indieum), and dholl (Ruellia infundibuliformia). They are 
grown in rv. i aillagc and numbers of flower strings are daily brought to 
niarlcet. 
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Fashion.s in female ornaments, particularly of the rich have under¬ 
gone considerable change during the last fifty years, the general 
tendency being towards the wear of ornaments lighter, fewer and 
more artistically shaped than the old ones. Head ornaments arc 
generally getting out of fashion; brooches and phule of fancy shapes 
are seen in the wear of young girls. As ear ornaments coukada and 
kucll, preferably of pearls and precious stones are generally worn 
by elderly women and earrings of various types are used by girls. 
Mangala-sutras of various types, the black beads being stringed 
together in different patterns of gold chain work, are now-a-days 
used as an ornament by married women. Besides, necklaces known 
as candrahura, capalahara, bakulihfira, puspahdra, mohanmdla, 
ekaddnl, kolhdpuri sdja, all made of gold, have come in vogue 
replacing the old thusis, saris, vafrafikas, and putalydci mala. 
Similarly the old heavy wrist ornament like goth and patJijd have 
been replaced by bangles and bracelets of various delicate patterns. 

The dietaky and food habits of the people of Ratnagibi have 
their regional peculiarities pertaining to Konkan distinguishing them 
from the general pattern of Maharashtra. 

Among the well-to-do rice is the staple food suplemented now-a- 
days because of food rationing with a quantity of wheat. Meals are 
taken at noon and after sunset. With the rice is taken some ghee 
(clarified butter), a curry or dmti of split pulse, onions, spices and 
a tamarind or kokam dressing, and vegetables fried in sweet oil, 
spiced and preferably added with some fresh cocoanut scraping, 
Buttermilk (taka) is so indispensable with Brahmans that almost 
every house, except the poorest, keeps a cow or buffalo. Catanls, 
koshimbirs, lonace, pdpad, and sdndage are the usual adjuncts to 
a meal among the well-to-do. 

The lower classes eat ndcani instead of rice, and the poorest vari 
and harik, an unwholesome grain unless soaked in hot water, and 
udid, a pulse cheaper than gram or tiir. The morning beverage of 
weak rice-water pej, still holds its pride of place in the people’s 
daily diet. Every day before going out Senavis (Gaud Sarasvat 
Brahmins) and all classes, except strict Brahmins, take a draught of 
pej, and with it a small quantity of fresh cocoanut kernel, a pdpad 
or some vegetable. The object of the early draught of rice-water 
is said to be to guard against the heat of the sun and to keep off attacks 
of biliou.sness. The midday meal is then taken at about 1 p.m. 
Brahmans, who cannot break their fast before washing, take their 
morning meal at a much earlier hour than is usual elsewhere. 
However, the morning tea with some snacks has nowadays become 
current with all except the poor. The cultivators usually start their 
day with a morning breakfast consisting of meant bread with roasted 
dried fish followed by pej, and have two full meals both consisting 
of rice and ddl or fish curry, and occasionally some vegetable. 

The culinary art of the people as expressed in their daily food, 
feast menus and holiday dishes, has its own peculiarities, every caste- 
group claiming some distinguishing features. 
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Rice being (Ikj stiiple food of the people, the cereal predominates 
in many of their food items. It is used in two forms : ukdd (par¬ 
boiled) made of paddy halfboiled before it is pounded to remove 
chaff ; and sttrai made without boiling the paddy. In the preparation 
of boiled rice, generally two processes are followed : one known as 
bethii hhat is piepared by boiling the rice (cleaned and washed) in 
about twice the quantity of water till it swells soft; lor the; 

other kind knov ri as velcind hhdt the rice is boiled in an excess 
quantity of wafer and then strained dry when the grain gets suffi¬ 
ciently soft. Tiu; .strained rice-water may be salted to taste and 
drunk as v>elani pej. The rice is eaten with different kinds of curries 
or dmtls of wliich a pecidiar kind made either of vegetables and 
pulses or fish is known as sdmlxJre. Arntt is generally prepared of 
tur split pulse and is sjiiced with godd masahi and a phodani of jire 
(cumin seed) and asafoctida; giir and tamarind are its necessary 
adjuncts. Sdnihure has a thicker consistency than that of dmtl and 
is prepared from a variety of pulses and ingredients such a.s hot spices, 
onion, scraped cocnanut all fried in oil and pasted on a curry-stone 
are its special ; djuncts, 

Several speual dishes are prepared chiefly from rice-flour. Aijate, 
kdtjalolyd, gJidmn, and pole are pan-cakes, each prepared according 
to its kind, alti i mixing the flour in water, buttcr-inilk or milk and 
adding to it a lit tle salt and gur, scrapped cocoa-kernel, chopped green 
chillies, coriander leaves, onion, etc., and the mixture poured and 
spread over hcxited oil or ghee in a pan and fried. AmhoJt is a similar 
pan-cake thicker in kind and prepared from rice and urfid-flov'r 
mixed togethttr in water and fermented overnight. Of the same 
mixture are prepared idalis by steaming them in small dishes in 
a closed vessel. Vade, ghdrge, and unde are cakes made from dough 
of rice and m/id-imlse flour and fried in deep oil. VchIcs are flat 
and round like pur is; ghdrge are similar to vade but the dough is 
sweetened with gur and pmmpkin, cucumber, etc. boiled soft; vndes 
are globular in size. Patolyd : about an ounce of kneaded rice-flour 
dough is spread on a green turmeric leaf to a thickness of a wafer- 
biscuit; an ounce of scrapped cocoa-kernel sweetened with molasses 
is laid on the dough, the leaf is folded double, and such pdtohjds are 
steamed in a numlrer. Sevayd (vermicelli), kneaded and boiled rice- 
flour pressed through a metal plate pierced with small holes, are 
eaten with milk of green cocoa-kernel mixed with gur, Sdndans are 
made of rice-flour (granules), cocoanut milk and juice of ripe 
mangoes or jack-fruit; they arc cooked in steam like pudding. 
Cavadds are fried wheat-flour wafers overlaid with thin layer of sugar ; 
neons arti bow-shaped wheat-flour cakes stuffed with a mixture of 
scrapped cocoa kernel, pieces of cashew-nut, sesame, etc. and sugar or 
molasses. The popular holiday dish for many is /chir; that is ricev 
porridge mixed with molasses and cocoanut milk, served witli vade, 
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TABLE I. 

Area, Houses and Population prom 1901 to 1951. 
District Ratnagiri. 



Area In 
Square 
Miles. 

2 

Towns. 

3 

Villagea. 

4 

Occupied HouBes. | 

Population. 

CeiiBUB 

Years. 

1 

Urban. 

Rural. 

Urban. 

5 

Rural. 

6 

Males. 

7 

Females. 

8 

Males. 

9 

1 

Females. 

10 

1901 .. 

3>908 

7 

1,801 

12,730 

2,04,782 

38,160 

38,764 

5,09,366 

5.81,648 

1011 .. 

3,089 

s 

1,306 

10,223 

2,29,210 

35,590 

87,678 1 

5,17,783 

0,12,578 

1 

1921 

3,089 

5 

1,300 ; 

14,518 

2,28,049 

37,362 

30.886 

4,87,079 

6,80,018 

1931 .. 

3,9S9 

S 

1,300 

14,266 

2,44,542 

44,b77 

46,274 

6,04,432 

6,46,944 

1941 .. 

1 

4.069 

6 

1,306 

13,773 

2,75,280 

36,172 

36,708 

6,96,682 

7,06,604 

1951* .. 

5,021 

1 

13 

1,515 

20,105 

j 2,81,261 

76,622 

82,584 

0,94,113 

8,59,745 


•Figures for 1951 only Include Hiose for the juergocl srea of the former Sawantu adi State. 


TABLE II. 

Civil condition by Age Periods (all communities) 


District Ratnagiri. 
1911. 


1 

Age 

Teriods. 

1 

Total Population 

Unmarried 

Marrie j 

Widowed 

Male. 

2 

Female. ' 

3 

Kale. 

Female. 

6 

Male. 

0 

Female. 

7 

Male. 

S 

Female. 

9 

0-5 ., 

82,545 

87,434 

' ■ i 

82,024 

80,409 

612 

071 

9 

1 

! 

1 54 

6-10 

82,771 

82,569 

81,608 

76,871 

1,067 

6,447 

1 

46 

251 

lO-lB .. 

71,121 

66,419 

67,353 

28,780 

3.704 

35,527 

64 

1,112 

16-20 

46,289 

62,301 

34,653 , 

2,518 

11,596 

47,064 

140 

2,719 

20-40 

1,37,911 

2,00,754 

19,122 

2.636 

1,16,700 

1,63,596 

3,089 

84,623 

rfo-ao .. 

97,647 

1,16.993 

2,359 

844 

64,978 

54,857 

10,210 

61,292 

60 and 
over. 

85,168 

44,786 

650 

292 

25,500 

5,469 

0,048 

39,026 

Tetal .. 

5,58,382 

6,90.266 

2,87.729 

1,97,249 

2 43,047 ^ 

3,13,981 

2U,606 j 

1.39.076 
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TABLE ll.—contd. 
1931. 


Ago 

Perioda. 

1 

Total I’oi'iilarioH. 

UiiTnarrietl. 

Married. 

Widowed. 

ilalo. 

2 

3 

Male. 

4 

FeTualo. 

5 

Male, 

6 

Fotnale 

7 

Male. 

8 

Female, 

9 

0-1 .. 

■1/,117 

i:r,(i7L 

17,004 

17,015 

52 

64 

1 

2 

1-5 .. 

fa],018 

85.GG2 

80,060 

84,279 

401 

731 

17 

52 

5-10 .. 

«4,481 

«7,72j 

02,981 

70,208 

1,468 

11,236 

42 

284 

10-15 .. 

81,500 

',’4,47') 

77,881 

40,470 

3,559 

24,351 

66 

643 

15-20 .. 

47,188 

ItOjfaOO 

33,543 

0,105 

13,400 

48,323 

179 

2,372 

20-30 .. 

81.725 

1.21,29? 

24,244 

2.082 

60,295 

1,00,364 

1,186 

12,261 

30-40 .. 

73,296 

98,505 

2,700 

1,537 

07,229 

72,742 

3.068 

24,280 

40-50 ,, 

59,203 

1 (M,£82 

1,095 

378 

52,826 

,36,536 

6 282 

32,368 

50-00 .. 

42,348 

4H.fi24 

578 

199 

30,031 

14,009 

6,739 

32,416 

00 A iX (1 

over. 

31,307 

ill 1,019 

325 

15C 

22,441 

4.492 

8,601 

31,671 

Total ,. 

009,309 

0,{13,213 

3,31,170 

2,38,035 

2,52.958 

3,18,838 

25,181 

1,30,345 


TABLE II—contd. 
1951 (Sample population). 


Ag« 

Peioiis. 

1 

Total I'liiiulatlciii. 

Unnvarried. 

Married. 

Wiii owed. 

Malt). 

2 

Felnalo. 

3 

Male. 

4 

i'eiuale. 

5 

Male. 

6 

Fomalo. 

7 

Male. 

8 

Female. 

9 

0-1 

2,40.4 

2,417 


. 

.. 

■ . 



1-4 .. 

8,804 

M,l>58 







6-14 •■ 

23,807 

22,049 

23,753 

21,988 

40 

065 

6 

10 

16-24 .. 

11,576 

15,824 

9,718 

3,920 

2,017 

11,602 

21 

202 

25-34 .. 

8,208 

:i 4,311 

1,322 

S89 

6,793 

12,473 

193 

1,440 

35-44 .. 

7,388 

11,323 

370 

129 

6,610 

8,302 

408 

2,882 

45-64 .. 

0,073 

8,805 

128 

67 

6,782 

4,721 

763 

4,017 

55-64 .. 

6,231 

.‘i,800 

73 

85 

4,110 

1,593 

1,039 

41,93 

65-74 .. 

2,121 

2,72.7 

66 

44 

1,444 

436 

691 

3,247 

75 and 

840 

I,L16 

10 

3 

483 

161 

347 

9 62 

over. 









Total .. 

77,416 

93,598 

46,717 

37,645 

27,208 

39,916 

3,401 

10,037 
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TABLE III. 


Language (Mother-tongue). 


District Ratnagiri. 




1P51 

1931 

1 1911 

LaaguagoB. 






( 



Males. 

Foln.'>lo9- 

Males. 

.Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Marathi 


7,36,180 

8,99,816 

5.81.472 

6,50,861 

6.40,163 

6,36,234 

Kannada 


32.'> 

228 

320 

202 

246 

169 

Gujarati 


637 

327 

2,088 

1,391 

306 

183 

Urdu 


30,309 

40,101 




,, 

niiidi 


210 

102 



., 


Eonkanl 


1,120 

1,297 

3,134 

4,930 

,, 

,, 

Tolugu 


S70 

295 

220 

173 


.. 

Simlhi 


20 

4 

23 

4 

134 

23 

llajaHthani 


125 

72 

101 

33 

00 

20 

Tamil 


28 

5 

50 

5 



Punjabi 


1 

.. 

19 

16 

1 

1 

Kachchlil 


161 

59 

113 

27 


.. 

Englieh 


11 

6 

21 

16 

21 

24 

Malayalan; 


60 

3 

25 

3 



Bengali 


3 

1 





Naipali 









5 

•• 




. . 

Portuguoee 


S5 

11 



15 

5 

Arabic ,. 


2 

1 

164 

185 


,, 

Chinese 


12 


., 




Spanish 


1 






Greek 


10 





. ^ 

Swedish 


.. 

2 

.. 




African 


4 






Pashto 




6 




Lahnda 




2 




Western Hind I 




22.234 

27.336 

04 

250 

Ahirani or Khandeshi 





2 



Tiilu 




3 

9 



Persian 




32 

20 

2 

1 

Bhll Dialects 






1 


Hindustani 






12,118 

13,241 

Other Indian Languages 






128 

1U4 

Other Asiatic Languages 





,, 

3 

1 

Otlier European Languages 






1 
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Regarding the Hindu population op Ratnagihi District (exclud¬ 
ing Sawantwadi taluka) the old District Gazetteer (Vol. X) has given 
a caste-wise enumeration as ascertained from the census of 1872. 
The following is a summary of those details including pertinent 
observations made by the Gazetteer about some of the important 
castes in the district ; Under Brahmans came eight divisions with 
a strength of (>6. OK) souls (m. 32,223; f. 33,823) of which the 
Citpavans or Konkanasthas numbered 14,367 (m. 7,146; /. 7,221) and 
the Seiivis 13,669 (m. 6,579; f. 7,090). Of Writers the only class 
was of Kfiyasth Prabhus numbering 664 (m. 341; /. 323). Of 
Traders there were six castes with a strength of 36,299 souls 
(m, 18,142; /. 18 157) of which Vanis numbered 32,569 (rn. 15,939; 
f. 16,633) ; thei e were also other trader communities such as 
Lingayats, Jains, Gujar, Bhatias and Marvadis which had but 
an insignificant population. Of Husbandmen with a total strength of 
583,730 souls ( in, 277,863; f. 305,867) there were nine classes, 
viz., Kunbis, Maiathas, Bhandaris, Shindes, Mails, Pharjans, Ghadis, 
Mit-GWdas and Giivdas, of which Kunbis numbered 284,267 
(in. 1,37,275 ; f. 1,48,994), Marathas 2,03,406 '(m. 97,467 ; f. 1,05,939) 
and Bhandaris 70,796 (m. 33,671; f. 37,125). Of Manufacturers 
there were four da.sses, viz. Telis, Ko?tis, Sails and Sangars, with 
a strength of 20,602 souls (m. 10,177; /. 10,425) of which Telis (oil 
pressers) numlxived 16,879 (in. 8,278; f. 8,601). Of Artisans there 
were twelve classes with a strength of 46,998 souls (in. 23,506; 
f. 23,492), of whicli the most important found all over the district 
were Sutars (carpenters) 15,377 (rn. 7,60?; /. 7,775), Sonars (gold 
smiths) 12,733 (in. 6,320; f. 6,413), and Lohiirs (black smiths) 1,828 
(m. 992 ; /. 836). Of Actors with a strength of 20,108 souls (in. 9,698; 
f. 10,410) there were five classes, viz., Guravs, Devils, Bhavins, 
Kalavtins, and Bhor]hs. Of personal Servants with a population of 
12,669 (in. 6,080; f. 6,589) there were three classes, viz., 
Nhavis, Parits and Biiistis. Of Herdsmen and Shepherds there were 
two classes, viz., Gavjis and Dhangars who together numbered 18,505 
(m. 9,234; f. 9,271). Gabits, Khaiwas, Kolis and Bhois were the four 
classes of Fishers and Sailors and together they numbered 30,994 
(in. 15,222; f. 15,772). Of Labourers and Miscellaneous Workers 
there were seven classes, viz., Buruds, Bhadbhunjas, Tambolis, 
Rajputs or Deccani Pardesiiis, Vadars or Beldars, Ramoshis and 
Vaidus with a total strength of 721 souls (in. 374 ; f. 347). Chambhars 
and Jingars were tlie two classes of Leather Workers with a strength 
of 10,694 souls (in. .5,468; f. 5,226). Besides Chambhars there were 
three Depressinl Castes, viz., Mahars, Mangs and Bhangis with 
a strength of 85 528 souls (m. 41,756; /. 43,772). Katkaris, Thakar.s, 
Dongri Kohs, Lmuiins and Bhils of Unsettled Tribes together numbered 
938 (in. 444; f 494). Devotees and Religious Beggars of various 
names, Gosavis, jogis, Gondhajis, Bhutes, Bhats, Saravades, Gopals and 
Jahgams numbered 6,553 (in. 3,186; f. 3,367). 

Citpavans arc also known as Citpols, Ciplunas and Konkanasthas. 
The names Citjiavan, Citpol and Ciplunas appear to come from 
the town Cipluna, their original and chief settlement, the old name 
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of which is said to have been Citpolan. They began to call them¬ 
selves Konkanasthas in about 1715 A. D. when Pesva Balaji Visvanath, 
their casteman rose to importance in Maratha kingdom. They 
worship Parasuram, the legendary slayer of the Ksatriyas and the 
coloniser of the Koiikan. Of their early history or settlement in 
Ratnagiri no record remains. The local legend makes them strangers 
descended from fourteen shipwrecked corpses who were restored 
to life by Parasuram. The Citpavans have a tradition that they 
came from Arhba Jogai about 100 miles north of Sholapur. They 
say they were originally Deshasths and that fourteen Brahmins of 
different gotras (family stocks) accompanied Para.suram to Kohkan 
and settled at Cipluna. This does not seem probable as they differ 
greatly from Deshasths in complexion and features. Fair and pale 
with, in most cases greenish gray (gfmre) eyes, they are a well-made 
vigorous class, the men handsome with a look of strength and 
intelligence; the women small, graceful and refined, but many of 
them delicate and weak-eyed. In their homes they use a peculiar 
dialect, which is now fast dying out. Out of doors they speak pure 
Marathi with more marked pronunciation of anusvdr, the nasal sound. 
Many of the west coast villages, owned and held by Citpavans, are 
for cleanliness and arrangement a pleasing contrast to the ordinary 
Indian village. Their houses, built of stone, stand in cocoanut 
gardens or in separate enclosures, shaded with mango and jack trees, 
and the village roa<ls, too narrow for carts, are paved with blocks 
of laterite and well shaded. Ponds, wells and temples add to the 
general appearance of comfort. The Citpavans are very clean and 
tidy. Though not superior to Deshasthas and Karhadas in rank, they 
are held in much respect by most Ratnagiri Hindus, who believe that 
the mantras (sacred texts) repeated by a Citpavan have a special 
worth. They are either Apastambas or Rgvedis and belong to the 
Smart sect. They arc followers of Sankaracarya. They have fourteen 
gotras. Unlike most castes of the Deccan, a Citpavan is not allowed 
to marry his maternal uncle’s daughter. They have over all India 
a good name for their knowledge of Hindu lore, and in Bombay 
and Poona, some of the most distinguished native scholars in Sanskrit, 
mathematics, medicine and law, are Ratnagiri Citpavans. A very 
frugal, pushing, active, intelligent, well-taught, astute, self-confident, 
and overbearing class, they follow almost all callings and generally 
with success. 

Seriavis who claim to be Gaud Sarasvat Brahmans of the Ranch 
Gaud order are found all over the district, but chiefly in Malvan and 
Vengurla. Goa was their original Kohkan settlement, where, accord¬ 
ing to Sahyadri Khand, they are said to have come at Parasuram’s 
request from Trihotra or Tirhut in northern India. Though they 
fled from Goa to escape conversion by the Portuguese, every family 
has still a private idol there. Besides Senavis proper, who are of 
two sects Smarts and Vaisnavas (the latter known as SasasRkar), 
there are seven local divisions, Bardeskars, Kudaldeskars, Bhalaval- 
kars, Pednekars, Lotlikars, Divadkars and Khadpekajules, each 
claiming superiority over the other. They now freely interdine and 
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local divisions, (jxcept Bardcskars, none .seem to have come from 

Goa, and about Kmlaldeskars because of their difference in colour their**i^Itoe 

and features with other sections of the Gaud Sarasvats, some are 

led to believe that they are probably local Brahmans like the 

Deshasthas. Tht'.y themselves prefer to be called simpy Gaud 

Brahmans : altliough they interdine with the other sections they 

claim to be quite an independent community. 

Except the Sasasdkars and Bai'deskars, who are Vaisnavas, all the 
Gaud Sarasvats are Smarts. They are followers of Rgveda and have 
eighteen gotras. Their family deities are Mangesh, Shantadurga, 

Mahalakshmi, et(;.. the shrines of all of which are in Goa. They have 
monasteries at Kavale in Goa, Gokarn, Nasik, Benares, etc. In Goa, 

Kanara and otlur centres of the caste they have priests of their own 
caste. In other places, Karhadas, Citpavans or Deshasthas officiate 
at their ceremonies. Eager to educate their children, and ready to 
follow any promising calling or profession, Senavis seem likely to keep 
their high place a.s one of the most intelligent and prosperous classes 
of west Indian Hindus. 

Vdnls found all over the district and said to have come from north Topu. 

India, are known, by the names of the towns where they first settled, 
Sangameshvari, J^atane and Kudali. Among them the Kudalis claim 
superiority wearing the sacred thread and forbidding widow marriage. 

Most Vanis are; shopkeepers, some are husbandmen, and a few are 
Government servants. Tliey show special respect to members of 
certain families called Shetius, who have the hereditary right to 
preside at caste mecstings. Other families known as Mahajans, inferior 
to Shetids, hold position of special honour. 

Liiigdijats arc found chiefly in Rajapur and Sangameshwar. They Lingdyats, 
are said to be partly immigrants from the Deccan and partly local 
converts. The\' are in middling circumstances, some of them husband¬ 
men, others retail ilcalcrs and pedlars who buy stocks of cloth and 
spices in the tow ns, and carrying them to villages sell or barter them 
for grain. They worship the ling, and always carry an image of it 
in small box, either tied to the left arm or hanging round the neck. 

As belonging to the la'hgayat sect their religion widely differs from 
that of other Hindus by holding that a true worshipper cannot be 
made impure, and so setting the members of the sect free from the 
need of purificaiion after a family birth or death. Originally doing 
away with caste difl'crences, after the first spread of the new faith, 
the old social distinctions regained their influence, and the sect is 
now broken intc? sesveral sub-divisions who neither eat together nor 
intermarry, d'hoy neither eat flesh nor drink liquor. They have 
separate temples {hasii) and priests of their own who are known as 
[angams. 

Jains who are htfieved to have come from Karnatak and who jains. 
resemble in appearance, Lihgayats, are found chiefly in the south. 

Besides Jain Vtinis who are more or less late comers, there are in the 
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community such classes as Guravs, or temple servants, and Kasars, or 
copper smiths who show traces of a time when the Jain was the 
ruling form of faith. Jain Vanis who hold a good but isolated position 
among Traders, most of them well-to-do, are frugul and thrifty and 
have a good name for fair dealing. They are religious and worship 
the saints called Tirthankars. They have their own priests, Gorjls 
and Jatis. Their only temple at Kharepatan is dedicated to Parasnath, 
the twenty-third saint. The Jain Guravs and Kasars, the members 
of both these clas.scs hold aloof from Brahmans and Brahmanic 
Hindus, refusing, however high their caste, to take water from their 
hands, and the Kasars have as their priests, gunifi, Jains from the 
south Deccan. The Guravs, servants in village temples, like the 
Kasars, in matters of eating and drinking, hold aloof from Brahmanic 
Hindus. Tliough the village temples are now dedicated to some 
Brahman god, there are near many of them the broken remains of 
Jain images, and most temple land grants seem to date from a time 
when Jainism was a state religion. 

Gujars of the Porvad, Ncma Umad, Khadayata and Shrimali sub¬ 
divisions arc found all over the district, especially in Dapoli, Khed 
and Chiplun. They are settlers from Gujarat and occasionally visit 
their own country. All are traders dealing in grain, spices and cloth, 
and lending money. They dress like Brahmans, except that the end 
of the woman’s robe, lugade, is drawn over the right instead of the 
left shoulder, i.e. falls from over the right shoulder and goes over to 
the left, and that they do not pass the robe between tlie legs. Though 
they understand and speak Marathi, their home tongue and the 
language in which they keep accounts is Gujarati. They are strict 
vegetarians, and for their evening meals never take rice, but eat 
bread, pulse and milk. Except Porvads, Nemas and Umads, who are 
Sravaks or Jains the Gujars arc Vaisnavas of the Vallabhacari sect. 
Though they have settled in Ratnagiri for more than a century, Gujar 
Vanis have kept their own customs and do not mix with other 
Vanis of the district. 

Biuitiyds are found at Ghiplun, Rajapur, Malvan and Vengurla. 
Coming from Bombay from Cutch and north Gujarat they have 
settled in Ratnagiri within the last fifty years. Large merchants and 
shipowners have chief dealings with Bombay, Cochin and Calicut. 
Ready to take advantage of any new opening or industry, the 
Bhatiyas seem likely to hold the place they have gained as the lead¬ 
ing district traders. 

Mdrvddls are found in some of the chief towns in the district. As 
their favourite occupation of moneylending is almost entirely in the 
hands of the superior landlords, Marvadis make little way in Ratna¬ 
giri. Besides the few families settled as shopkeepers and traders 
dealing in spices and cloth, some pay yearly visits in the fair season 
from Bombay as travelling jewellers. 

Kunbts found all over the district, but chiefly in the northern sub¬ 
divisions are the descendants of pure Siidras. Of their former settle¬ 
ments or the date of their arrival in Ratnagiri nothing has been traced. 
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They are smallei, chirker, and more slightly made than the Deccan CHAPTER 3. 

Kunbr. All ai e cultivators, steady and hard working; but from ^ ^ ^ 

their numbers and the poorness of the soil they are scarcely 

supported by what their fields yield. Many make up the balance, 

and earn enongli to meet marriage and other special expenses by 

seeking emploN niciit in Bombay, working as carriers, labourers, or 

garden or house- servants, or in the .steam spinning and weaving 

factories where wliolc^ families find well paid employment. 


Mardthds found all over the district, are specially numerous near Mardthds. 
the Sahyadri hills. They claim to be descendants of Rajput families, 
some of whom came to serve under the Bijapur Government, and the 
class forms two great divisions those with and those without surnames. 

Families witli surnames hold themselves to be the only pure 
Marathas, asserting that the others are the offspring of mixed or 
unlawful marriages. Stronger, more active, and better made than 
the KunbI, many of them even among the poorer classes, have 
an air of refinc-iiKmt. As a rule all the Ratnagiri vatandar Marathas 
of a village have the same surname and when one dies the rest go 
into mourning 'Their surnames such as Kadain, More (Mourya), 

Shelke (Chalukv;;), Balav, Dalvi, and others show their connection 
with old ruliii;.’: iamilics. Thougli most of them are cultivators a large 
number are soTIicts, no caste supplying the Indian army with as 
many recruits a.s the Ratnagiri Marfitbas. Oth(;rs go into the police; 
a few are becoming clerks and schoolmastia's. As it has been to the 
Kunbis, the o))criing of Bombay spinning and wcTiving factories has 
been a great gam to Ratnagiri Marathas, with whole families finding 
work and eaniing high rates of ])ay. Very frugal, unassuming, 
respectable and temperate most of them bring back to their homes 
considerable sums of money. 

Bhanddris are found in most parts of the district, but chiefly in Bhaanddrls. 
the coast villagt s They supplied the former pirate chiefs with most 
of the fighting men, and the name seems to show that they were 
originally used as treasury guards. They have four sub-divisions, 

Kitte, More, Gaud, and Shinde. Of these the Kitte is the highest, 
claiming as tlmir own the coast from Goa to Bankot. A strong, 
healthy and fine looking set of men they are generally well housed, 
and in dress are (jxtravagant, very fond of bright colours, and 
when well-to-do, dressing in Brahman fashion. A strong pushing 
tribe, they art; fond of athletic exercises especially of wrestling. 

Shindes found in small numbers all over the district, are the shimles. 
descendants of fc:]nale slaves. Pure Marathas and Kunbis look down 
upon them. But if a Shinde succeeds, after a generation or two, 
his children ^lass as Marathas, and are allowed to marry into lower 
class families. 


Of Actors tli(! Bhdvins and Devils, found only in the south divisions players. 
of Vengurla, Malvan and Deogad, are said to be descended from the 
female servants of some of the Sawantwadi or Malvan chiefs, who 
were presented will) lands and dedicated to the service of the village 
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god. Of these people the Bhavins are the female and the Devjis 
the male offspring. Among her daughters a Bhavin chooses one to 
succeed her as a tcmjilo servant, and when the girl comes of age, 
she is dedicated by pouring over her head oil from the god's lamp. 
Tlie Bhavin practises prostitution and differs from a common prosti¬ 
tute, kasbin, only in being dedicated to the god. Devjis earn their 
living as drummers or strolling players, and a few as husbandmen 
or village temple servants. According to their rules, the sons and 
daughters of Bhavins, and the sons and daughters of Devlis cannot 
intermarry. 

Of Fishers and Sailors, Gdhits found from Deogad down to the 
Goa frontier, are some of them cultivators and labourers, but most 
are sea-fishers and sailors. The women sell fish or take them dried 
for sale in other parts of the district. Gabits have some local 
importance from managing craft that still carry the bulk of the 
coasting goods and passenger traffic. KoUs are found on the north 
coast. The aborigines of the country, they formerly possessed many 
strongholds, the principal being Kardu near Devghat, whose Koli 
chief, styled Raja, held land both in the Konkan and in the Maval 
above the Sahyadris, Except a few traders and husbandmen Kolis 
are all seamen and fishers, very bold, pushing and skilful, owning 
their own boats, preparing their own nets, and on the whole indepen¬ 
dent and well-to-do. 

Of Leather Workers the Chfimbhdrs are found throughout the 
district. Those of Lanje in Rajapur have a local name for their skill 
in making the sandals, vaJulms, gent’rally worn by the natives in the 
rainy season. 

Of the Depressed castes, Mahars are found all over the district, but 
are specially common in Dapoli where they own much land. They 
are of two divisions, Mahai-be]c and Mahar-pale. Most of those who 
remain in Ratnagiri are village semmts and field labourers, Mahar 
batallions are now abolished. However, the old Gazetteer mentions 
“ Large numbers enter the army and have always proved obedient, 
hardy, and brave soldiers. From a statement supplied by the 
Military Authorities it would seem there are at present 2180 Ratnagiri 
Mahars on the rolls of the Bombay army, of whom 1,030 are in active 
service and 1150 pensioners ”. 

The major part of the Gostoms of the Hindus consists of ritualis¬ 
tic practices related to various religious ceremonies known as mmskdras 
(sacraments). These ceremonies which principally consist of purifying 
rites are conducted under the directions, according to orthodox practice, 
of a Brahman priest. Regarding the exact number of these samskdras 
there is a great divergence of views among the smrti writers. Accord¬ 
ing to some, sixteen samskdras, as they are nitya (usual) must be 
performed, and the rest twenty-four as they are naimittika (special) 
ones are left to choice. They are observed by almost all castes above 
those that were traditionally considered to be the lowest. The chief 
of these customary rituals are those at birth, thread-girding, marriage. 
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pregnancy and clfiath, The garbhddhdna (giil-wife’s coming of age) 
ceremony, whicli used to be once performed separately and with 
great pomp as tfam girls were married at an early age, has now 
become a part of tlie marriage rite and receives scant attention. 

Tlie prospect of child birth is watched with anxiety and eagerness 
by the family aod in her first pregnancy the young wife is treated 
with great care ajid tenderness both at her parent’s and at her 
husband’s. Her dohdle (longings), as they are believed to fore¬ 
shadow and influence the characteristics and sex of the child, are 
fondly noticed and ]n-omptly .satisfied by the family elders. She has 
to' observe a number of taboos. Birthmarks and congenital defects 
in the child art; oltcn ascribed to the neglect of the dohdle (longings) 
and the non-obseivance of taboos. Because of her delicate condition 
she is considered pai ticularly open to attacks of evil spirits and 
following the cm ( (‘nt folklore she complies with a number of ‘ do’s ’ 
and ‘ don’ts ’. ’.rbii grhyasutrns prescribe for the benefit of the 
pregnant woman a luimbcr of observances of magico-religious nature 
such as pumsuvana, anamlobhand or garhharaksctm, Sirmntonnayana 
and vimuhaJi and believers in the efficacy of vedic samskdras 
follow them to a vaiying extent. 

For her first confinement the young wife generally goes to her 
parent’s hous<?. At the inception of labour pains she takes to the 
lying-in room which has been .swept clean and kept warm, dim- 
lighted and free froui draugfit. A midwife generally known to the 
family and engi.gtid beforehand is called in and she attends on the 
girl from then onwards for ten or more days. 

On the occasion of a birth neighbours and relations come uninvited 
and are given sugar and betclnut. After delivery, the position of 
the woman is not changed for some time. If the child is a boy, the 
midwife heats a meUil pot and the joyful news is carried to friends 
and kinsfolk wdli distribution of packets of .sugar. After a while 
the midwife tic; the child’s umbilical cord with a cotton thread a few 
inches away froni the navel and severs it with a knife, touches the 
wound with ashes and lays the child in a siipa (winnowing fan). She 
then rubs the rnotlicr and child with turmeric and oil, bathes them 
in het water, and swathes the child in cloth bandages. The after¬ 
birth is put in :m earthen pot with a pice, a little turmeric and red- 
powder and Iniried in a hole in the mother’s roopi. The mother is 
given butter ami myrrh pills, and the child is dosed with a few drops 
of castor oil and honey. Myrrh-incense is burnt and waved all over 
and the mother is purified by burning Vdvding, Ova and 
Bdlantasopa in the room. She, with her child beside her, is laid on 
the cot under wliich a small fire of live coal is set. Near the door 
of the room an earthen pot of cow’s urine is set with a Nim branch 
floating on it. That no evil spirit may come in with them, all 
visitors sprinkfi; a few drops of cow’s urine on their feet before 
entering the room. During the first three days the child is nursed 
by giving it the end of a rag to suck, the other end of which rests 
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in a saucer of rice-broth and molasses. The mother is given saltless 
rice-porridge and molasses for the first three days. On the fourth 
day the mother and child are given a special bath in warm water 
after rubbing them with cocoanut oil. The mother is fed with rice, 
curry, and khir or sweet gruel made of rice, cocoanut milk and 
molasses, and vegetables. From this day she begins to suckle the 
babe. For a month or more, as may be the regional custom, the 
mother and the infant are rubbed daily with oil, and bathed and 
every day the mother is given a decoction of pepper, dry ginger, 
cloves and other spices. 

On the night of the sixth day neighbours and kinsmen are asked 
to sup upon a dish of khicaiU made of rice, split green gram, cocoa 
kernel, molasses and ghee. The sasthi ceremony is performed by 
worshipping a small copper pot full of water on which leaves float 
and whose opening is fixed by cocoanut daubed witli kunkii and 
turmeric powder. Some ])lantains and betelnuts, and a wild red 
flower called patknli, are placed by the side of the copper pot which 
represents Brahma who is believed to come in the guise of an old 
dame to write on the child’s forehead its destiny. A blank sheet of 
paper, a reed pen, an inkstand, and a penknife are also kept near 
the offering, and the elderly people in the house keep awake the 
whole night lest any evil should happen. Next day before four 
o’clock in the morning the offerings arc taken by the midwife to her 
house.® 

The mother is held impure for ten days and no one except the 
midwife touches her. The family observes suher (ceremonial 
imjmrity) for the period. On the eleventh the mother and the child 
are given a purificatory bath, their clothes washed and the whole 
house is cleaned. The walls and the ground of the lying-in-room are 
smeared with a mixture of cowdung and water, the bathing place 
is washed and turmeric, red powder, flowers and a lighted lamp 
are laid near it. The midwife is presented with a lugade and coll 
and money. The mother is cleaned from impurity by a sprinkle 
of pancagavija or tiiUi water and men change their sacred threads.f. 

On the evening of the twelfth is celebrated the hdrase or naming 
ceremony. The karmwedha (piercing of the ear-lobes) ceremony 
may take place in the morning that day or it may be postponed to 


* On the night of the fiftli or sixth d;\y oftev birth, a ceremony known as the 
worship of Faficavl (Mother fifth) and Sasthi (Mother Sixth) is observed among 
all communities. It is not a vedtc samskdra and as such the configuration 
worshipped and offerings made differ according to region, community and 
family. But a common belief t^xists fliat those nights are full of danger to tlie 
new born cliild. Only by worshipping Motlicr Fiftli and Sixth can the child 
be saved from convul.sive seizures' and most otlicr forms of desease.s which are 
the work of evil .spirits lurking in the lying-iii-room to attack tlie child. 

t With the spread of education, the practice of .sending women to nursing 
homos and lying-in hospitals is becoming more and more popular and many 
of the old customs whicli used to be observetl at lioine are not oliscrved. The 
v'oman slay.s in the hosivital for leu days, is looked after by qualified doctors 
and imrscs and is generally discharged on the tenth or eleventh day. 
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the sixth or twelfth month. If a boy is subject to a vow, his right 
nostril is bored and a gold ring put into it. Women neighbours, 
friends and kinswomen are invited to attend the naming. They drop 
in, each with some present for the mother and the child. In the 
women’s hall, a cradle is hung to the ceiling and a carpet is spread 
under it. A small oblong granite stone is rubbed with oil and 
laid in the cradkr, and the mother taking the babe in her hand stands 
on one side of the cradle and says to a woman who stands on the 
other side, ‘Take CJovinda and give Gopala’. Then the woman 
receives the stone and the child is laid in the cradle by the mother 
or by some matron who takes the child in her arms from the mother. 
The mother then whispers in the child’s ear its name which on 
common consult,ition has been settled beforehand. The guests then 
gently swing tla cradle and sing a pahmi (cradle song) lulling the 
child to sharp. Idle ceremony closes with the distribution of boiled 
gram and packets of sweetmeat to the guests. On a particular 
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day, between the naming ceremony and the thirtieth day after the 
birth, the mother goes to the well, and waving lighted lamps drops 
into the well two InTel leaves and one nut. This is called the worship 
of the Jaldevatd water-goddess). 

The caula or cufjnkarma (the first cutting of the hair on the child’s Caula. 
head) ceremony has a place in the Hindu samskaras. It is also 
customary with many backward communities to give ceremonial 
attention to the first shaving or cutting of hair (jdvcih) of the child. 

At present among brahmans the rite is usually gone through in the 
case of boys at the time of upanenjana (thread-girding). Before 
performing th(^ ceremony, Ganapati, Varuna and Matrkas are 
worshipped and a fioma offering performed. 

The thread-girding ceremony or mwija as it is popularly known Thread-girding, 
is prescribed for all Hindus claiming a place in the first three varnas 
(caste groups), lu essence it is a purificatory rite initiating a boy 
to bmhmacan/(7snirna (stage of student-hood). In Ratnagiri the 
castes besides Brahmans which are supposed to gird their boys with 
sacred thread are Ih'abhus and Sonars. Recently the ceremony is 
found to have been observed by Vunis. Marathas are not known 
to perform the ceremony but some wear the sacred thread renewing 
it yearly in the month of Sravana. 


A kumdra (bov) is usually girt with the sacred thread some time 
between the age of eight and twelve. The muhurtas (proper time) 
for thread-girding occur in the fair season, Magha, Phalguna, Caitra, 
Vaisakha and Jyestha. The time chosen is at any hour between 
6 a.m. and 2 p.m. which the priest declares to be fottunate. 


Preparations begin a few days before the thread-girding day. Preparations. 
Drummers and pipers to play at the ceremony are engaged. The 
house is cleaned and white-washed. A booth is raised in front of 
the house, and its posts are ornamented with plantain trees, mango 
twig.s and flowers. On the western side of the booth an altar known 
as bahule is raised farfing east. Invitation letters marked with Kunku 
are sent to friendii and kinspeople. 
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About a lorttiiiflit before the tlircacl-girdiiig the parents of the boy 
inform their friends and relations who ask the boy to dinner and 
jnestett him with clothes and money. This preliminary ceremony is 
called kchvana (entertainment). 

A day or two before the thread-girding, an elder of the family 
accompanied by some women, the priest and musicians start with 
akmt (invitation) giving. They may first visit the local temple of 
Canapafi and pray the deity to be present at the thread ceremony 
with his two consorts Riddhi and Siddhi; they then move from door 
to door of select friends and relatives and give them personal invita¬ 
tion. The family priest on behalf of the boy’s parents asks the people 
of the house to attend the ceremony, mentioning the time fixed for 
the celebration, and from a silver cup dropping into the hands of the 
eldest male a little akmt (vermilion coloured rice). 

Early morning of the lucky day musicians start playing on the 
drum and pipe and one of tlic x»'iests conics and sets up the ghatikd 
(water clock). They then proceed with the ghdnu ceremony. Two 
rnimih (pestles) are tied togetlier with a new bodice cloth and 
a basket filled with wlu'at is set before the boy and his parents. 
Not less than five auvclshm take the pestles in tlieir hands, set them 
upright in the basket, and move them up and down as if to pound 
the wheat in the ba.skcA. They sing songs while music plays. 
A stivclshn takes a hand fid of corn and grinds it in a hand-mill to 
the handle of which a bodice-cloth is tied. 

Prior to the ci'rernony of upatuiijann proper, the usual propitiatory 
rites are gone through with the same procedural details as before 
the performance of an ausiiicious samskdra. Ganapati, and the 
Malrkds (Molhcis) arc worshipired, and punydhveleana (the holy- 
day blessing) ceremony is performed. Tliis is the time for near 
relations to give presents to the hoy and his parents. After this, 
twenty-seven lietelnuts representing the Ndndls (joy-bringing 
guardians) and six bctelnuts representing the booth-guardians 
(mandapa-devaifis-) arc placed in a winnowing fan and worshipped 
with flowers and kimkii. The winnowing fan is carried into the 
house and laid in the family god-room. The ceremony of caiila 
(shaving the boy’s head) if it was not performed in childhood then 
follows, The father takes a razor and in a corner of the booth scrapes 
some hair from the boy’s head. These hair with sacred grass, sami 
leaves, is laid in the mother’s hand who puts them on a lump of 
bullock dung. The barber then sits in front of the boy and shaves 
his head except some locks and the top-knot. The barber retires with 
a present of a new turban or a kerchief, rice, betel and cocoanut. 
The boy is then bathed and taken to the dining hall. Boys called 
batus, girt with the sacred thread but not married, are seated in 
a row and served with food. They eat, and the boy’s mother sitting 
in front of the hoys and setting her sou on her lap feeds him and 
herself eating bom the same plate. This is called rrtdfrhhojimn (the 
mother’s meal). It is the last time when the boy and his mother 
eat from the same plate. As soon as the mother’s meal is over the 
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boy is taken to the barber who shaves all the locks that were left on 
his head except tin; top-knot. The boy is bathed and made ready for 
the upamyana eereoKmy. 

As the lucky inoinent draws near, the friends and kinspeople asked 
to the ceremony Jiiect at tire house and take their seats in the booth. 
The father sits on a put placed on the vedi with his face to the east, 
while the boy stands before him facing west, and the priests hold 
between them a curtain marked with a vermilion svasHka (lucky 
cross). The bo\b sister stands behind tlie boy with a lighted lamp 
and a cocoanut in her hands. The priests recite the manglasUikds 
(lucky verses) am! guests throw aksfds (rice mixed with kunkti) at 
the boy and his f ither. At the irropcr miihilrta (lucky moment), the 
priests stop chanlirig, the musicians redouble their noise, the curtain 
is pulled to the i orth and the boy lays his heail on his father’s feet. 
The father blesses hin and scats him on his right. Pan, perfuine 
and rose-water are distributed among the guests who then withdraw 
usually receiving a j.resent of a cocoanut each. It is now getting 
customary for tlu gucists to make some present to the batu (boy) on 
this occasion. 

The iipanayaiK, litu.il now begins. The priest and other Brahmans 
throw aksatd ovo ihe boy’s head and seat him on a pat to the father’s 
right. A sthanddu (earthen altar) is traced in front of the father, 
blades of durblw (sacred grass) are spread over it and a henna 
(sacrificial fire) is kindled on it. The priest daubs a cotton string 
in oil and turiiK'ric, ties it round the boy’s waist and gives him 
a langotl (loindotl)) to wear. He then rolls a yellow pahed (short 
waist-cloth) round his waist and a white one round his shoulders. 
Another cotton .'■Iring daubed with oil and turmeric and a bit of 
deer skin passed into it is hung on the left shoulder of the boy in 
the manner of a sacred thread. Offerings of djya (ghee), sesamum, 
and seven kinds of ;i/nnidhds (sacred fuel sticks) are made on the 
sacrificial fire. The boy is made to pass between the sacrificial fire 
and his father, .sips three dcamanas and repeats texts. He then goes 
back between tin; fire and his father and takes his seat. 

The kmndr (bo\d now with folded hands approaches the uedrya 
(preceptor-priest) and makes a request to initiate him into brahrna- 
carydsrarna (stage of studenthood). The dedrya grants his request 
hands over to bin a consecrated yajnopavita (sacred thread) and 
a danda (staff) of pa las and gives him general instructions as to how 
to acquire knowh'dgo. The dedrya then takes the kmndr out to see 
the sun and makers him repeat a prayer to the sun. 

The principal sacrifice of the ceremony is then gone through. 
The dedrya makes four offerings of samidhd (sacred fuel sticks) to 
the fire and then tin; kumdr makes an offering of one samidhd and 
then wipes off his face thrice with words purporting “I anoint myself 
with lustre and may Agni and Indra bestow on mo insight, offspring 
and vigour.” '11 r; dedrya conelmles the sacrifice with the final obla¬ 
tions, and si>rinkles sacred water over the head of the kumdr and 
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towards all directions. The dcarya and tlie kumar both then stand 
and offer prayer to Yajnaclevatd (sacrificial god). The kumdr bends 
his knees, embraces the teacher’s feet and requests him to recite the 
Gdyatri (sacred verse) and the dcarya recites pada (syllable) by 
pada the Gdyatri verse and makes the kumdr repeat it syllable by 
syllable. The dcarya then advises the student how to behave in his 
career of studentship, and tells him of the rules and observances to 
be followed by a branihaedri (student). 

Money presents arc made to the priests, who then bless the 
“student” and the father. 

In the evening the bhiksdvala (begging procession) goes to the 
temple of Ganapati. The boy who is attended by his priest bows 
before the god, and the proces.sion returns home with music and 
company. On returning home the boy is seated near the altar, the 
priest sits near him, and places a rovali (bamboo basket) or a sup 
(winnowing fan) before him. The mother of the boy comes and 
stands before him near the altar. The boy says to her in Sanskrit, 
“ Bhavati bhiksdm dchi (Lady, give me alms),” and holds the bamboo 
basket before her. The mother blesses him and puts sweet balls, rice, 
and cocoa-kernel into the basket. Other married women follow her 
example; the boy repeats the same words to each and each presents 
him with sweet balls or money. The contents of the bamboo basket 
go to the priest who gives part of the sweetmeats to the boy and 
keeps the rest for himself. 

The last rite of the upanayana ceremony is medhd-janana. A small 
square earthen mound is raised and a palas branch is planted in it. 
The kumdr pours water round the plant, prays medhd, the goddess 
of mind, to give him knowhxlge and wealth. 

The upanayana ceremony which formerly came to a close on the 
fourth day, nov/-a-days ends on the same day. The “betelnut 
Ganapati ” and the “ metal pot Varuna ” are, as at beginning of the 
ceremony, invoked and then bowed out and the back of tlie sup 
(winnowing fan) is beaten with a stick to show that the ceremony 
is over, and it is time for friends and kinsfolk to leave. The boy 
is now a bramhaedri (an unwed religious student) and from now on 
for some years should learn the vedas at the feet of his guru and 
completing his study undergo the samdvartana (return) ceremony. 
But, according to the present custom the samdvartana or the soda 
munj ceremony, as it is called, follows immediately after the upa¬ 
nayana. The boy discards the munj (triple sacred-grass waistcord) and 
his langotl (loincloth), puts on a silk-bordered waistcloth, a coat, 
a shoulder cloth, a jari cap, and a pair of shoes, takes an umbrella, and 
sets out as if on a journey to Benares. The priest or the boy’s maternal 
uncle as may be the custom meets him on the way and promises to 
give him his daughter in marriage so that the boy may marry and 
become a grhastha (householder). 
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Hindus consider vimha (marriage) as one of the sarlrasamskdras 
(sacraments sanctifying the body) through which every man 
and woman must pass at the proper age and time, and as such 
th^ think it is obligatory on every person to marry. As a sacia- 
ment a marriage can be established only after going through certain 
rites and ceremonies. The present-day customs and ceremonial 
practices observed by Hindus regarding it fall in three broad classes, 
viz., (1) The traditional form generally used by professional priests 
for conducting marriage, ceremonies of Brahmans and allied classes. 
It is maily based on rites prescribed in the grhyasutras and in it 
Vedic mantras are freely used. (2) The paurdnika form which is 
essentially the same as (1) but in it paurdnika mantras instead of 
Vedic ones are used. (3) Modern forms which are variants of (1) 
and (2) and are preached by sponsors of movements of reformism 
or revivalism among the people. Even when the ceremony is cele¬ 
brated in the traditional way, the general tendency now-a-days is 
towards curtailing details to the extent of winding up the ceremony 
in a day or two and thereby aligning it with the jnodern form. 
The following dciscription pertains to that of the traditional form 
generally observed by higher classes. 

According to the orthodox way of life there exist a number of 
restrictions on a niairiage selection. Rules of endogamy (i.e. rules 
requiring marriages within a certain large community) prohibit 
marriage outside the varria or jdti (caste or sub-caste) ; rules of 
exogamy which ojicrate within the endogamous group prohibit 
marriage between sapintlas (blood relations), sagotras and sapravaras 
(same eponymous groups). Brahmans generally claim gotras and 
pravaras and abide by gotra and pravara exogamy. Non-Brahman 
communities have kuU (stock), devak (totem) and surnames as 
exogamous divisions. The restriction on sapimlas is extended to 
seven degrees on the father’s side and five degrees on the mother’s 
side, but the prohiliited degrees of kindred for Tnarriage beyond the 
agnates (related on the father’s side) vary according to the custom 
of the communitv. Except among Chitpavans, marriage with the 
daughter of one’s maternal uncle is allowed among many castes. 
A Desastha may marry his sister’s daughter, but those of the 
Madhyandina sdkhd do not marry a girl whose father’s gotra is the 
same as the gotra of the bridegroom’s maternal grandfather. 

A marriage alliance is arranged or settled generally by the parents 
or guardians of tlie groom and the bride concerned. And, kanyd-dd7ia 
or giving daughter in marriage being considered a great merit, it is 
always the bride's jiarents or relatives that take the initiative in 
the match-making ventures.® Before a match is fina]isc;d due care 
and consideration is given to the age, social status, economic stabi¬ 
lity, cultural standard, appearance, up-bringing, health and lineage 
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• Social conditions, however, among advanced classes have now changed 
a great deal. Among them a practice of letting the would be couple to go for 
walking and be toge'her to know each other is found. But this is rather an 
exception than the mlc and not the people’s custom. 
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of the jyoom. Such iiiioniuilion is gathered well in advance by 
the girl s father who then privately propostJs the match to the boy’s 
parents and sends over his daughter’s horoscope to them for 
comparing it with that of their son. Some may hold that considera¬ 
tions of dowry or good looks are more important than the agreement 
of stars. Monetary consideration is almost invariably the condition 
at a marriage settlement. But regarding it no uniform rule prevails. 
Some castes put a price on the bride, others on the bridegroom and 
there are some who do not put a price on either of the two. 
Conforming with the brahma form of marriage, generally among 
higher castes a humid (dowry-i>ropcrty which a woman brings to 
her husband) is paid by the Inide’s parents to the bridegroom. 
Among castes not in the first flight the bride’s parents usually take 
deja. (bride-price) thereby conforming with the asura jorm.^ 
It may be noted here that the dowry demanded from the bride’s 
father is under the guise of vara dakshui-money the donee receives 
from the donor to lulfil the purpo.se of a dana (gift). In some 
communities, especially among the middle class educated families 
of the Gaud Saraswat Bnlbnianas in the district, dowry forms an 
important consideration in a marriage settlement. Education only 
lends ‘ appreciation ’ to the boy’s value in the matrimonial market, 
and scarcity of suitable grooms enforces spinsterhood on a large 
number of eligible brides whose parents find it beyond their mode¬ 
rate means to pay the stipulated amount or items of dowry. 

When primary negotiations are complete the formal ceremonies 
of vadhii pariksd and ndkhurpudd are gone through. The inspection 
of the bride ( vadhii pariksd) is a regular incipient feature of 
a marriage. It is a small show. ’Ihere is no separate interview of 
the would-be-groom. On an auspicious day a select party on the 
boy’s side arrange; to visit the girl’s house with due notice and take 
some ornament and new cloth (saris etc.). There they interview 
the girl, have a feast or a tea-party and as a mark of their approval 
present the girl with the ornament, sari etc., distribute sweets among 
the assembled and celebrate the; sakharpuda (betrothal). The 
fathers of the bride and the bridegroom now settle the dowry (vara 
daksind) and the presents (varopaedra) to be given to the bride¬ 
groom by the bride’s father; the ornaments and dresses the bride¬ 
groom’s father gives to the bride ; also the gift in clothes or money 
the bride’s father presents to the bridegroom’s sister, mother and 
other relatives. These items may be entered into an agreement and 
its copies marked with kuiiku and exchanged between the two 
fathers. Both parties are nerw bound to carry out the wedding. The 
rnuhiiria, auspicious day and hour for the wedding, is then deter¬ 
mined and fixed giving due consideration to tdrdbala and candrabala 

" In Hindu religions books are de.scribed eiglit fonn.s of marriage of wliich in 
modern times two forms are in vogue—the brahma and asura. In the brahma 
form it is a gift pure and simple ; in the a.sura form it is like the sale of the bride 
for money or money’s worth received by her father or other guardian for his 
benefit. 
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(i.e. the happv and powerful influence of tlie birtli-slars) of the 
wedding couple, and the convenience of both the parties, 'fhe 
friends and relations of the bride and the bridegroom now start 
giving each kelnm (congratulatory) feasts. Both the parties 
initiate the purchases of clothes and sundry articles for the ceremony 
always starting with an auspicious item, and then procure and 
preserve mateiials and provisions for the regular feasts of the 
wedding camps. With the help of the neighbours and kinswomen 
the ladies of the hou.se start preparing sweetmeats and special dishes 
for the wedding such as sanduge, jxipad, kuravadyd, etc., taking care 
to begin the grain and pulse grinding and baking on a lucky day. 
The last but not least important part of the marriage preparations 
is to keep ready sucfi articles as mangala-sutra (lucky necklace), 
pdmja-virohja (toe-rings) for the bride, and hcmng-munddvalyd 
(marriage coroni’t ;ind chaplets) for the couple. 

Two or thie(! days before the wedding, erection of the lagna- 
nwndapas (marriage pandals) starts at both the houses. At an au.spi- 
cious time the prii'st orders a hole to be dug outside the front door 
Md repeating lutnhos directs the ho.st to worship the 'inuhurUi-medha 
which forms tla,! cliicf post of the manclap. A piece of cloth with 
a turmeric root, betelnut and rice is tied along with a mango-sprig 
to the post and an unlu.rsked eocoanut and some mango sprigs are 
tied at its top. Among non-Brfdnnans articles representing their 
totem (devak) are ti(.;d to this sakun-khdmh. Tn the pandal at iht; 
bride’s house is coustiuctcd a Ixdnde (raised platform), Mcsisured 
by the bride’s arm tlie Ijahulc should be three cubits long, three 
broad, and one higli, but the orthodo.x rule may not he strictly 
obseiwed. The plat'orm faces east and has ;i wall con.stnieted at 
the west piled in graduated tiers, the top tier being decorated with 
a kalasa (dome). I'he whole is white-washed and a sot of earthen 
pots white-washed and marked with red, green and yellow lines is 
piled four or li\c high at each coiner of the platform, ffowever, in 
cases of exigenc / instead of eonstvucting a hohulS the back-ground 
of a decorative drawing in turmeric and red-powder on a wall can 
serve the purpose, 

On the same day of the nmndap is generally ijmformed the ghdnd 
ceremony. A eoiiple of hand-mills are cleaned and live stivdsims 
(whose fathcrs-iii-law and mothers-in-law are alive) touch the mills 
with lime at five placcss and tie to their handles mango leaves and 
a turmeric rtjot, .some wheat and a betel-nut tied in a piece of new 
cloth. The ladit s then grind some rice, a little wheat and tidkl pulse 
in the mills. I'wo wooded pestles are then tied togetlier with a piece 
of new cloth eoataining turmeric root, and a betel-mit and a little 
wheat. The ladic.s also pound some wheat put into a bamboo basket 
with these pestle.s, The provisions for the marriage are to be 
prepared after this ceremony has been performed, but in practice 
this rule is not observed. Nowadays the ceremony is perfunctorily 
performed on tlie marriage day. 
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Invitations to marriage are effected in tlrree different ways, viz. 
(1) the parents or their nearest kinsmen or friends headed by their 
family priest with aksatd (rice tinctured with kunku) visit the 
houses of their castemen and other families of repute or good 
acquaintance and give an oral and personal invitation to attend the 
marriage ceremony and the feast thereafter. (2) The next one is 
to engage a priest who would officiate at the marriage and go round 
with such oral invitatons. (3) The last one is through the medium 
of printed invitation letters or cards and distributing or posting them. 
There is always a typical form of such invitations, and their text 
also is stereotyped. They begin with the invocation of the blessing 
of the family deity. Their the text runs mentioning the names of 
the wedding pair and requesting the pleasure of company with 
family and friends of the invited to the function which is to take 
place at the specified place and town at the muhurta mentioned 
technically according to Hindu calendar in praharas, ghatikds and 
palm of tithi and miti, etc., its equivalent in standard time also being 
given. Divided or undivided a family invitation is issued in the name 
of the eldest brother or senior-most member of the family, other 
members finding their due place in the list thereafter. Now-a-days 
we find a growing list of names of some rich or high connections 
or important relatives of either families lending their names and 
best compliments to the invitation. Perhaps, the latest fashion in 
invitation in cards is to send them in the name of the bride and 
I'ridegroom and to request the invites to be present either at the 
actual wedding or at the reception held thereafter. 

A formal invitation ceremony and procession known as ak^at may 
take place a day or two before the marriage. An offering of cocoanut, 
betel leaves and nut is made to the family-god and aksaids arc placed 
before the image asking the deity to be present at the wedding. 
Then the party offers prayers at the shrine of the grdrna-devatd 
and other temples and thence calls at the houses of local friends 
and kinsfolk to give the formal invitation or the reminder thereof. 

On the marriage eve the bridegroom and his party arrive at the 
bride’s village and halt at the local temple. The bride's father 
meets them at the place with music and a band of friends and both 
the fathers present each other with cocoanuts. The party is then 
taken to the house of some friend of the bride's father and there 
the guests are welcomed with simantpujan. The bridegroom 
is worshipped by the bride’s father attended by his priest with 
sandal-paste, flowers, sweetmeats and clothes; the guests are 
treated to betel, flowers and perfume and the ladies pay special 
honour to the bridegroom’s mother, sister and other closer female 
relatives. Where the payment of dowry is the condition of the 
marriage settlement the amount or a part of it is usually paid by 
the bride’s father at this time. The bride’s party then escorts the 
bridegroom and his party to some house (jdnosghar) in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the bride’s place and returns home. 
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By night time a jnesent called phulmddi*^ consisting of Iddus (sweet 
balls) as big as c()c;oanuts, a rich sari and khan (bodice piece) and 
an ornament goes in a procession from the bridegroom to the bride. 
Generally the pi esent is carried by servants and bhuvins and dis¬ 
played at the bride’s place in the light of candrajyoti (flash light) for 
the bride’s moth<‘r and other people to see. 

Early on the wedding day as a prelude to the iAvdh (wedding) 
ceremony a nnmlier of propitiatory rites are gone through both at 
the bride’s and the bridegroom’s. 

The musicians begin to play and the ghdnd ceremony is gone 
through if not pirn’iously performed. The bride and bridegroom are 
then rubbed witfi turmeric paste and bathed in warm water. 
Generally when the boy’s bath is over what remains of the turmeric 
and oil mixture alter being used for him (ustl-hahd) is ceremonially 
taken with a sddi and bodice-cloth by five married women to the 
bride’s place. Tlujre the ceremony of applying turmeric paste and 
giving bath as at tlie hoy’s is repeated for the girl. The boy’s sister 
then fills th(! girls lap, presents her the sadt and bodice-cloth and 
does similar honours to the girl’s mother and .sister. The priests 
then make fom heaps of rice and worship Gapapati or the evil¬ 
averting god b)' laying on one of the heap.s a cocoanut representing 
Ganapati and two betelnuts and two betel leaves representing the 
consorts of Ganajiati, Riddhi and Siddhi. On two of the remaining 
rice heaps are sot each a copper pot full of water, a betelnut, a silver 
coin, some mango leaves imd a cocoanut resting on its brim, and 
two betelnuts and betel leaves and several more cocoanuts and two 
silver coins laid close beside it. Varuiia and deities presiding over 
all sacred waters are invoked in the two pots and worshipped. The 
fourth heap of rice is laid in a flat basket. On the top of the heap 
are set twenty eight betelnuts representing the rmtrkds, one cocoanut, 
two betel leaves, two glass bangles, a wooden comb, tliree small 
cups with ku7i.ku, turmeric powder and black eye-salve and a khan 
(bodice cloth ). These are worshipped to gain the goodwill of the 
female diviniti(!s or matrkds. Then, to gain the goodwill of the 
spirits of the liall or the mandapa devatds (which are six in number) 
some mango leaves are tied with a cotton thread in cigar-like forms 
round rumbcul and other twigs, laid in the flat basket by the side 
of the mdtrkd lieap, and worshipped. Similarly, to win the influence 
of the evil eye a new earthen jar painted white and containing 
akstd, turmeric rout and betelnuts, and covered with an earthen dish 
and a threat! wound round the whole is worshipped as avighnakalasa 
(evil-averting jar). Lighted lamps are then waved round the rice 
heaps, and those in the basket are taken in the house and kept in 
the god-room The other heaps, with the articles placed on them 
are laid in a basket and taken into the sanctuary of the family god, 
a small quantity of rice being strewn under the basket. Then the 


* The custom is perhaps found only among the Saraswat Brahmans of South 
Ratnagiri. 
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influence of the spirits of the dead ancestors is conciliated by offer¬ 
ings of food and by feeding Brahmans in their honour which is 
called ndndi-sraddha. Then the influence of the planets is made 
friendly by performing the grhamakha rite. 

Next conies the ceremony of mgddnu or van-niscaya (settling the 
marriage) or the ritualistic betrothal. The boy’s father goes to the 
girl’s house with musicians, kinsfolk, the family priest and servants 
carrying salvers, filled with articles of dress, ornaments, etc. There 
he sits facing west and opposite him facing east sits the girl’s father 
with his daughter. Then the girl’s father worships Ganapati and 
"Varuna, and repeating his goLra, pravara, tlie names of his forefathers 
for three generations says thrice to the hoy’s father, “ I shall give 
my daughter in marriage to your son,” and thereupon the boy’s 
father following the same procedure thrice re.sponds, “I accept”. 
Then each of them takes five betclnuts and five turmeric roots, and 
ties them to the hem of the other’s waistcloth. The priest then 
brings the bundles of turmeric roots and bfdelnuts together, rubs 
them with sandal and sprinkles them with water from the Varuna 
pot, and then mixing them with more turmeric roots and betelnuts 
distributes them among the assembled guests. The boy’s father 
then after worshipping Ganapati and Varuna offers worship to the 
girl and presents her with ornaments, sddi-coll, khana, cocoanut, etc. 
'The girl then worships ^aci (indra’s wife) and dons the new clothes 

and ornaments. The boy’s mother or some one; on her behalf then 

washc;s the girl’s feet, rubs turmeric paste on her hands and face, 
applies kunkii to her brow and sticks rice grains over it, and then 
telling the house people that she is filling the girl’s lap drops into her 
lap a handful of rice, a cocoanut, a vidd, and some sweetmeat balls. 

The ceremony of mn-niscoya which was formerly performed 
before simdnta piijan now-a-days follows it. It is performed 
by way of a religious rite and differs from that of sdkhmpudd which 
is a social ceremony and as such in some communities is not 

observed. 

When the muhurta for the wedding draws near, the girl’s father 
accompanied by his priest goes to the hoy’s house and laying a cocoa- 
nut in the boy’s and his jrricst’s hands gives them the formal 

invitation to his house to hold tlu; marriage and then returns home. 
The time now comes for the bridegroom to start for the marriage 
hall and he dresses in the marriage dress presented to him by the 
girl’s father. Befort; the lyarapraslhdna (starting for marriage) may 
take place the ceremony of tclaphaki in which suvdsinis from the 
groom’s side go in a irrocession to the bride’s and present her 
sweet-meats, scented oil, and other auspicious articles of toilet, lap¬ 
filling and dress. Similarly from the bride’s side a rukJuivat (repast 
consisting of several nirlepa, i.e. waterless dishes) is taken to the 
bridegroom’s and served. After partaking of the repast the bride¬ 
groom dressed in his marriage suit, his cheeks touched with 
lampblack and kunku and his brows decorated with marriage chaplets, 
is led by the family priest to the god-room. On bowing low before 
the house god and then before the family elders he is led to the front 
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door.. Then’ iMods are thrice laicl on his right palm and thrice he 
sip.s the curds and tlien wipes In's hand, lie then rides a horse or is 
seated in a ca.i' and his friends and relations form a )'!iocession to 
escort him to tlie girl’s place. In the proce.ssion, behind the bride¬ 
groom, walk his mother carrying in her hand a lam)) of five wicks 
which has lieeii kept burning before the household god from the 
beginning ot llie ctremony, and his sister with an earthen jar filled with 
water and covered with mango leaves and a eoeoanut. On reaching 
the bride’s house medsinis pour water on the hoofs of the horse on 
which the bridcgioom has come. The bridegroom then dismounts. 
The bride’s motiier meets him at the entrance of the pandal with 
a dish holding wheat flour lamp.s, waves small rice balls and wheat 
flour lamjis round him, throws the rice balls to one side and lays 
the w'heat Hour lamps at his had. Another suvdsini pours dish-full 
of water mixi'.l with lime and turmeric on his feet. Then the bride’s 
father holding tlie bridegroom by the right hand leads him to 
a place near the Ixihule where he is seated on a high stool, his feet 
washed by the girl’s father with water poured from a pot by the 
girl’s mother. The father then worships the hridegroom and pours 
niadliuparka (honey and curds mixed together) over his hand to sip 
and present), him with a suit of rich clothes. The elder .son-in-law 
is also simil.uly v/orshipped and honoured iiy the bride’s father at 
this time. Tl.e pai)er on which tlie auspicious time for the marriage 
is written is woishipped by the two fathers. Meanwlhle the bride 
who may bo clad in the orthodox fashion in yellow stlii known as 
astaputri nr vntthiiixi.'itra and a short-sleeved, backless bodice, sits 
before Gaurihar (the marriage god which is an image of Siva and 
his consort (iauri) in the liouse, throws a few grains of rice and 
sesamuin ovei tlic image, and prays with the words, “ Ganri, Gauri, 
grant me a happy wifehood and long life to him wlio is coming to my 
door.” 

Two pills arc now arranged near the marriage altar on each pat 
there being a small lieap of rice. The bridegroom takes off his 
turban and coat but keeps the mundiivulis (marriage cliaplets) on 
his brows and stands on one heap facing west. An anUirpat (curtain) 
marked with suastika is stretched before him north-west between 
the two rice lieaps. As the auspicious moment draws near the 
bride decorated v^ith flowers and ornaments and h.cr brows covered 
with nnituldtalh (marriage chaplets) is led by lier maternal uncle 
and made to stand on the other heap facing Vvs st. Tiu' bridegroom’s 
sister stands fichind the bridegroom and fho iiride’s .sister .stands 
behind the luido as the maids of the pjair, each witii a lighted lamp 
and a hard, ; c: 0 ])|)er water jiig filled with water and covered with 
mango leaves and a eoeoanut. The bride and fnidogroom arc each 
given a gailand of flowers to hold and they arc told to look at the 
lucky cross o i the curtain and pray to their family gods. Mangalak- 
satds (red rice) are distributed among tlic guests and the 
priests standi ig: on either side of the curtain start chanting 
mangahlstakfn (auspicious verses) and all throw the akmtds (red 
rice) at the Oridal pair at the end of each lucky verse. 'When the 
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auspicious moment comes, at a sign from the priests the musicians 
raise a great din and the curtain is withdrawn to the north. The 
eyes of the boy and the girl meet and the bride first puts the garland 
in her hand round the neck of the groom and then the groom round 
the bride’s. Their eyes are touched with water from the kard by 
their maids standing behind them. The priest tells them to think 
of their family deities and asks them to sit. The assembled guests 
are then entertained. Each is given a flower bouquet, a sprinkle 
of rose-water, a smear of attar, pdn-supdri and in some cases a pair 
of cocoanuts one from the bride’s side and the other from the groom’s. 
They are then regaled with spiced milk or sweet drinks. The 
Brahmans assisting in the ceremony are paid daksim to make the 
happy event. 

The kanyd-ddna (giving away of the maiden) ceremony is now 
proceeded with. A suvdsini applies red-powder to the brows of the 
priest, the bride’s parents, the bride and the bridegroom. All then 
stand, the priest holding a plate in his hand, and the bride, the 
bridegroom and the bride’s parents standing round the plate. The 
bride holds her aiijali (hands joined and hollowed as for holding 
water) over the plate and the bridegroom lays his hands similarly 
over those of the bride. Over their hands the bride’s father holds 
his open right palm slanting and on it the bride’s mother pours 
a libation of water which falls in the anjali of the bride and the 
groom and thence dribbles into the plate. This rite symbolising 
the giving away (ddna) of the daughter is followed by that of 
acceptance (pratigraha) on the part of the bridegroom who then 
recites the kdma-sukta (hymn to love). Thereupon the father 
exhorts the bridegroom not to fail the girl in his pursuit of dharma, 
artha and kdrm, and the groom replies three times that he shall 
never fail her in these. The bride and bridegroom then shower on 
each other’s head drdrdk^id (wet unbroken rice grains) and the 
priests chanting benedictory verses sprinkle water over their heads. 
This is followed by the rites of sutravestana and kankandbandhana: 
The officiating priests wind cotton yarn in a double circle or figure 
of eight several times round the necks and wrists of the bride and 
bridegroom, reciting Vedic verses. When the figure eight is formed 
the yam is cut at the points where the threads cross. The upper 
half is drawn over the necks of the pair and the lower half is drawn 
over their feet. These threads are afterwards twisted into separate 
cords, and pieces of turmeric are tied to both ends. 'The upper half 
is bound round the left wrist of the bride and the lower half round 
the right wrist of the bridegroom. 

Next comes the vivdha-homa rite which is followed by the rites of 
pdni~grahana, Idjd-homa, agni-parinayana, aSnidrohana and saptapadi. 
These rites which form the essence of the vivdha sarhskdra are 
generally performed on the bahule (raised platform). As prescribed 
by grhya sutras the vivdha-homa rite requires that, having placed 
a mill-stone to the west of the fire (which is kindled symbolically 
as a divine witness and sanctifier of the sarhskdra) and having 
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deposited a w&ter-pot to the north-east of the fire, the bridegroom 
has to offer oblations, the bride participating in the offering by 
grasping the hand (of the groom) that makes the offering. This 
is followed by the pdmgrahana (holding the hand) rite: Here 
the bridegroom stands facing the west, while the bride sits in front 
of him with her face to the east, and seizing her hand he recites the 
Vedic mantra purporting to say that he takes her hand in his as 
gods Bhaga, Aryama, Savita, and Purandhi have given over her to 
him so that tog(;ther they may fulfil their dharma as householders. 
This is followed l>j' the Idjd-homa rite in which the bride offers the 
sacrifice (homa) of fried grain poured in her hands by her brother 
to the gods so that they may be pleased to release her from their 
bonds. After this the rite of agni-paririaijana (walking around the 
sacred nuptial firij) follows ; Here three times the bridegroom leads 
the bride round the nuptial fire and watcrpot, keeping their right 
sides towards both of them ; at the end of each round the bride 
with the helping hand of the groom treads on a flat stone following 
the rite of ahmirohana (mounting the stone). Thereafter the groom 
loosens two locks of the bride’s hair. Then follows the most 
important rit(? in the whole sarhskdra, viz., the saptapadi (taking 
seven stops tojether) : Seven heaps of rice are arranged by the 
priest in a ri>M to the north of the sacrifical fire and as the groom 
leads the bride in the north-eastern direction she puts her right 
foot on the ric( lieaps one by one the priest chanting mantra (for the 
bridegroom to recite) at each of her step. At the end, the bride 
stands on the flat .stone and the bridegroom leads her once round 
the fire. They then take their seats on the pats and feed the fire with 
ghee and parched grain. The couple is then taken outside of the 
house and the jiriest points out to them Dhruvdrundhati, the pole star 
and Arundhati. 

With the performance of the rites of kanydddna, pdnigrahana, 
vivdha-homa and saptapadi, the Hindu marriage is considered to be 
final and irrevocable. The concluding ceremonies that now follow 
are vardt, i.e. the biomeward return of the bridegroom with the bride 
in a procession, and grhapravesa, i.e. the ceremonial home-entering 
of the newly wed. Till this house-warming ceremony takes place 
the bridegroom stays at the father-in-law’s and during this period 
of leisure from rites and rituals it is an old practice for the newly 
wed to regale themselves by playing at dice, etc. together and get 
to know each other informally and intimately.* In the evening a rich 
dinner known as kanydddna samdradhana (usually at the joint 
expense of both the parties) is served to all intimate relations and 
friends. At this dinner it is customary for the ‘wife’ to serve her 

• In former times when the bridegroom’s stay at the father-in-law’s, used to 
extend over four days the time was spent in holding feasts and merry-maldne. 
The couple were made to play games such as, ‘ odds and evens ’ ( eki-beki), 

ring-picking, betrlnut game, vidya-todne (biting off a folded betel leaf or a piece 
of copra held tigitl) with teeth) and splashing each other with coloured water, 
giving much arau'iement to the family people. This practice is now rarely 
followed. 
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‘husband’ a select dish and request of him for a glias (morsel) 
addressing him by his name in an ukhdnd (rhymed riddle). 

Before holding this feast or immediately after, a peculiar ceremony 
known as (istavarga (honouring the eight) is observed among the 
Gaud Saraswat Brahmans : The bridegroom’s father chooses eiglit 
men of his family stock who headed by the bridegroom sit in a row. 
The bride then lays a plantain leaf before each, serves in it sweet¬ 
meats and fruits and starting from the Itridegroom’s dish pours in 
an unbroken line a jet of liquid ghee over all the dishes. Each of 
the eight men then partakes of the sweetmeats and puts liis gift 
or money present in the iirali waved round his face by the bride. 
This ceremony is known as asUivurga, i.e. hospitality to eight 
members of the family stock or gotraedte, i.e. admitting (the bride) 
in the family stock. 

The time now approaches for the married daughter’ to take 
leave of her parents and accompany her husband to her new home. 
Some ceremonies to mark the farewell take place. An airani or zdl 
which is a wicker-work basket containing several gifts such as 
cocoanuts, betclnuts, fruits, cooked food and water jars filled with 
water and coins is presented by the bride’s father to the bridegroom’s 
mother and other relatives. The ba.skct is held on the head of the 
person to be honoured, and while some water is poured on it, the 
priest on behalf of the bride’s parents, repeats a verse in Sanskrit 
meaning, ‘ We have cared for our child till now, and now we give 
her to your son. We pray you to treat her with a mother’s kindness.’ 
This may be followed by the ceremony of sunnntMia in which the 
bride’s father makes the hnide sit on the lap of the bridegroom’s 
father, and her mother makes her sit on the lap of the bridegroom’s 
mother’s lajp and the bride them receives a gift of sdcji and bodice- 
piece from her parcnts-in-law. 

The bridegroom’s party now get ready for the vardt (the home¬ 
ward return of the bridegroom with the bride in a procession) 
ceremony. The ends of the bride’s and bridegroom’s robes are 
knotted together and the pair entering the house bow to the gods and 
then to the parents of the Inide and receive their blessings. On this, 
with the bride’s fri(mds and rc'latives and the bridegroom’s people, 
they go in procession to the bridegroom’s house. On arriving at 
the bridegroom’s tlic pLirty stands close to the front door. The 
bridegroom’s mother enttTs the house and returns bringing in her 
hands a metal cu]t full of water and a tray which contains a Idmana- 
divd (five-wicked hanging lamp) and four rice-flour lamps. She 
first waves the water round the faces of the couple and throws it 
in the courtyard, and next, after waving the lighted rice-flour lamps 
round their faces, places the hanging lamp in the bride’s right hand. 
Then the bridegroom, followed by the bride, walks into the house, 
care being taken that the liritle does not tread on the threshold anil 
that she steps into the hoiiso witli her light loot first. On entering 
the rccejrtion hall the bride hangs the lamp to a hook which has 
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been placed thcrt; to receive it. The bride and bridegroom then sit CHAPTER 3. 
on two pats and the bridegroom taking a metal tray spread with 
rice writes on it a name. This, which is the bride’s married name 
is read aloud and the letters in which it is traced are worshipped. 

The couple tlien visits the god’s room to bow to the gods. The ends 
of their robes whicli were knotted together are untied. The bride¬ 
groom takes oil' his marriage cornet which is separated from the 
cord and tied 1o the main post of his house; the cord is divided 
into three parts out: of which is given to some married woman, the 
second is worn by tlie bride in her hair and a third is kept carefully 
in some safe jdacc. A ritualistic closure to the marriage ceremony 
is now put with thi:! rites of devakottJuipana and mandapodmsana, 
whereby the dciti<?,s that had been invited before the ceremony began 
are taken leavt; of and the marriage booth is dismantled. 

When the c( rumony is over, generally two big feasts follow; 
one given by the bride’s father to the bridegroom’s party and the 
other by the biiilt grooiu’s lather to the bride’s x^tmty. During the 
first year after marriage the bridegroom goes to liis father-in-law 
on all great holidays and receives presents. 

Though legal y prarnissihle, widow marriages are not at all in Widow marriage, 
vogue in ‘higla i ’ communities. But in a few lower castes, widows 
get married oi rather there are no social restrictions on such 
marriages if they take idace. But such cases are not so very 
frequent or fasliiC'iiable. Even when a remarriage is accepted or 
admitted the widow has to be a clnld-widow, i.e. she should not have 
had the ‘bod ccrcinony’ {garhhddhftna) with her first spouse. 

Marriage with the younger brother’s widow is allowed in such castes. 

But there again that widow should have had no issue nor she should 
have coliabitcd v ith her husband. Widow with children is rarely 
acceptable for remarriage. .As Hindu scriptures do not prescribe 
any rites for a widow marriage its ceremonial varies according to the 
customary practa'cs of the community concerned. 

Among Bhandai'is in Batnagiri district, where the caste is most 
numerous, rem.uriago of widow is permitted with the sanction of the 
caste panch. A widow is not allowed to marry her father’s sister’s 
or mother’s sister’s sou, or a member of her late husband’s or father’s 
section. Genera llv widow remarriage is not looked upon with favour 
by the commuu tv, Uuwidowed women are not allowed to attend 
the ceremony, and the remarried widow is not allov/ed to cook or 
be presi'iit on auspicious occasions. As a rule a bachelor is not 
allowed to marrv a widow. The ceremony is performed at night in 
an unoccupied cut-house. The details vary in the different localities 
according to local usages. The ceremony of ovdlanl (waving a platter 
containing lighted wicks, a pice, a cocoanut, rice grains, and a cock) 
is first perforuu'd by a hhagat (exorcist) in order to free the widow 
from the domiiiion of the spirit of her deceased husband, who is 
supposed to haiiiit lier. Thus freed the widow is presentee! to her 
new husband b)' another widow who acts as her bride’s-maid. She 
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applies paste made of Hour of u^id (black gram) to the left knee 
of the bride to whom the new husband then presents new dress and 
ornaments which she puts on in the presence of the assembly. This 
completes the ceremony. A dinner is then held, and a money present 
is made to the caste punch who sanctioned the marriage. On the 
following morning before day-break the widow’s new husband, 
accompanied by his friends and followed by her, leaves the house to 
return home. The widow takes a cock under her arm. When the 
procession reaches the boundary of the village the cock is immolated, 
and its head together with a lock of hair from tlic widow’s head and 
a bit of the new robe worn by her are buried under a rock. The 
bhagat who accompanies the couple till they reach home takes away 
rest of the cock for his use, and says that he has quietened the 
spirit of the deceased husband who was believed to have been very 
jealous of the second husband. 

When a person is on the point of death the nearest kin sits close 
to the dying man and comforts him, assuring liim that his family will 
be well cared for. Gifts are made to the family priest and other 
Brahmans as an atonement for the .sins of the dying man. Just 
before death a small piece of gold is laid in his mouth and a few 
drops of Ganga water are poured into it, and the lips, ears, nostrils 
and eyes are touched with clarified butter. The names of Rama, 
Narayana arc uttered in his right car so that the dying man may 
repeat them. When life is extinct the body is removed from the 
bed and laid with the head to the north on ground previously washed 
with cowdung, strewn with sacred grass and covered with a woollen 
cloth. The chief mourner (the son or next kin of the deceased) 
bathes in cold water and is expected to shave his face and his head 
except the top-knot. After shaving, he again bathes in cold water 
and sets a new earthen vessel at the feet of the corpse, in which, 
with the help of the family priest, he kindles grhydgni (household 
fire).* If the deceased leaves a widow she parts with her mahgal- 
sutra and glass bangles for being cremated with the dead body. 
A bamboo bier is made ready, and a white cloth is brought to serve 
as a shroud. The body is bathed in warm water and dressed in 
a new cloth. If the deceased is a married woman who has died 
before her husband, she is seated and decked with flowers, rubbed 
with turmeric paste and kuhku mark are put on her brow, and 
rice, cocoanut, betel leaves and betelnuts are laid in her lap. These 
honours are not shown to a widow. Under instructions from the 
priest the body is wound in the shroud by friends and kinspeople, 
laid on the bier and fastened to it by a strong rope. A copper coin 
is tied to the end of the shroud at the feet. Bamboo batons are 
tied together by coir rope in the shape of a triangle, and on this 
an earthen jar with a burning cowdung cake and some live charcoal 
(from the grhydgni) is placed. This frame the chief mourner carries 
in his right hand hung from coir ropes as he walks in front of the 

• According to tire rule of his religion a Bralmran is expected to keep alive 
in the house a sacred fire all his life. 
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bier, which is (anied on the shoulders of four men of the caste. 
The priest walks behind with the friends and relations of the deceased 
carrying in hi;; hand some of the materials required for the funeral 
ceremonies. On .xjijiroaching the burning ground the bier is set on 
the ground for a sliort time, when the bearers change places and the 
coir in the end of the shroud is untied and laid on the ground. On 
reaching the burning ground, the bier is set down and a spot is 
chosen for the fire mid sprinkled with cowdung water and three lines 
are drawn on (he earth with an iron nail. The earth is then 
worshipped ami a bole is dug and filled with water and blades of 
sacred grass. Tbcai close to the hole the chief mourner empties the 
burning cowJimg cake and live charcoal he has brought ,in the 
earthen vessel and jirepares a fire known as rnantrdgni, the priest 
chanting the K'qnired mantras. Meanwhile logs of wood are heaped 
together in a vita (funeral pile) and the body is untied from the bier, 
stripped off the slnrud which is taken by a Mahar, and laid on the 
funeral pile with tlie head to the north. The waistband of the 
garment is thcTi loosened and five balls of unbaked wheat-flour are 
laid, one cm tiu liiow, one on the mouth, two on the shoulders and 
one on the cIk'; t, If death happened at an unlucky hour an effigy 
is made of wliui t-dour and placed near the body. The chief mourner 
lights the pile with the mantrugni (consecrated fire) at the head if 
it is a man and at the feet if it is a woman, and then at each of the 
corners, fanning tlie fire with tlie end of his shoulder-cloth. He then 
takes some water in a metal cup from the hole that was made close 
by and walks o k c round the pile spilling the water in an unbroken 
stream. When the circle is complete a layer or two of heavy logs are 
heaped on tlii; body each mourner adding a piece to it. The bier 
is pulled to iM'tc;';.s and thrown in the burning pile, After a while 
when the skull bursts, the chief mourner fills with water the pot in 
which he carried the fire, and setting it on his left shoulder picks 
up a small stone which is called asmd or lile-stone. Holding the 
asmd in his rigl t band he walks round the pile, beginning his round 
from the left of the iicad if the deceased is a man and from the left 
of the fec;t if a sv'omaii, and making a hole with the stone in the 
bottom of the pot allows a jet of water to trickle. When the first 
round is completcxl the hole is enlarged by a second blow of the 
life-stone, when the second round is finished it is further enlarged 
in the same wa\^ at the end of the thfvd round the chief mourner 
throws the pot liackward over his shoulder spilling tlie water over 
the ashes, and strikes his liand on his mouth and cries aloud. He, 
then, to cool tlic spirit of the dead which has been heated by the 
fire pours water mixed with sesamum in the ashes, and to quench 
the spirit’s thirst pours water over the a.hnd. The rest of mourners 
following the chief mounicr pour water on the asmd, which is then 
wrapped in sacred grass and carried home. The party returns when 
the body is corqiletely consumed. 

At the house of mourning, the spot on which the dead breathed 
his last is smeared with cowdung and a lighted lamp is set on it. 
Leaning at the door is kept a siip (winnowing fan) containing some 
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pepper. As the mourners return from the cremation ground, they cast 
a glance at the lamp, chew a pepper and go to their houses. The 
chief mourner bathes and lays in some safe place the waist-cloth 
and shoulder-cloth he wore at the funeral, the water-pot and cup, 
and the asmd. As no fire is kindled in the house of the deceased 
that day, relations and caste-fellows send cooked food. The family 
of the deceased keeps in mourning for ten days during which the 
mourners take simplest food without milk, ghee or pulses and sleep 
on mats. The chief mourner is expected to take only one meal a day 
without using salt and abstain from all social intercourse ui^ to the 
tenth day, the family gods being worshipped by a man who is not 
a kinsman. At the beginning of each meal the chief mourner offers 
a ball of rice to the lamp which is kept burning on the spot where 
the deceased died, and covers the lamp and the ball with a bamboo 
basket. The basket is taken off every day before the mourner eats, 
and again put on after offering a fresh ball and removing the old one. 
On the second day the chief mourner, accompanied by the priest, 
goes to the burning-ground if there is water near it, or to some 
convenient spot by the side of a spring or rivulet, with metal vessels, 
fire, rice and the asniii and cooking the rice offers a ball with water 
to the asmd. 

Generally on the third day are performed the asthi-saficayana 
(bone-gathering) and other rites. The chief mourner accompanied 
by the priest goes to the burning ground taking with him the waist- 
cloth and the shoulder-cloth he wore at the cremation, the asmd, 
and the water-pot and cup. There he washes the two clothes, 
spreads them to dry, takes a bath and then donning the fresh-washed 
clothes starts performing the rites. He sprinkles with pancagavya 
the ashes of the dead, gathers them into a three-cornered mound 
and spreads blades of darbha grass on the mound. Near the heap 
he lays five unripe cocoanuts with tops cut open, five wheat-flour 
balls each on a blade of sacred grass, three in a line and two at 
right angles. Near the cocoanuts, six small gadgl (earthen jars) 
are set along with rice-balls and sacred grass, and near them a ball 
of rice is laid and a number of small yellow flags are planted, and 
a second ball of rice and some water are offered to the a.smd which 
is kept close to the mound of ashes. The chief mourner sprinkles 
sesamum and pours water over each of the balls and touches them 
with lamp-black and butter. He dips the end of the shoulder-cloth 
into water, and lets a little water drop over each ball. The mourner, 
after asking the deceased to acepet the offerings, leaves the burning 
ground taking with him the asmd, a few calcined bones gathered 
in a small jar, and the ashes in a vessel. This bone-gathering 
ceremony is performed on the third, fifth, seventh, or ninth day 
after death, but generally on the third. The ashes are thrown in 
a spring or river and the bones are kept carefully till an opportunity 
offers of taking them to Benares to be thrown into Ganga ; otherwise 
they are thrown into the sea. From the fourth to the ninth day 
rice-balls are offered, with an additional ball of wheat-flour on the 
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fifth, seventh, ami ninth day and ceremonies performed in order 
that the decease.! may gain a new body. 

On the tenth day live unripe cocoanuts with five balls of unbaked 
wheat-flour and five blades of sacred grass, are offered in addition 
to the ball of rice which is daily given to the asma from the first to 
the tenth day. '[')u; stone is rubbed with sesame oil, rice balls are 
offered, frankincijnse burned, and lighted lamps waved before it. 
The crows are asked to take the balls away. If, even after much 
praying, the crows do not come, the mourner takes a blade of the 
sacred glass in lii.s riglit hand and touches the right ball with it. 
He carries the to some pond or river, and standing with his face 
to the east throws it over his head so that it falls into the water. 
He then goes home ami puts out the lamp, drawing the burning wick 
backwards till the flame is extinguished. On eleventh day the chief 
mourner and all the inmates of the house receive from the family 
priest pancagiivya (five products of the cow) and the whole family 
is purified of tlie uncleanliness caused by the death. A srdddha 
ceremony is pcrlormL'd and various ddnfis (gifts) are made to the 
family priest and other Brahmaps. The scipinc}i h'dddha (obsequial 
sacrifice and least of the dead in honour of seven generations of 
ancestors) is jierfornicd on the morning of the twelfth day. This 
is a highly complex ritual by virtue of which the deceased who has 
been a preta (gbosl) so far, changes into pilr (guardian spirit) and 
unites with the mourner’s pitdmaha (grandfather) and prapitdrmha 
(great grandfatlier). All members and near relations of the family 
men, women and children draw near the ‘ configuration of three 
rice balls’ worshipped that clay, bow before it and ask for its bless¬ 
ings. On the moiTiirig of the thirteenth day, the mourner anoints 
himself with oil and bathes and a rite is performed to reintroduce 
him to the usual routine of life. 

Smddha cerrunonics are also performed on the sixteenth and 
twenty-seventli da>' and on the death-day (the lunar day on which 
the person died ) of every month for a year, when cooked rice and 
water are offeree! to the departed soul, and at least two Brahmans 
are feasted. Of these the one performed at the end of six months 
and the one know'ti as biummt srdddlia performed on the fifth of 
the dark half of Bhadrapada are considered essential. All the same 
these sraddheus ar(:' now'adays curtailed by making symbolic offering 
on the twelfth day. Ancestors are worshipped every year on the 
same date of tlu month on which the person died by performing 
a hdddha rite. They are also worshipped on the same date in the 
dark half of Bhadrapada the rite being called Mahdlaya sraddha. 

The religious life of orthodox Hindus is mainly covered by the 
tradition of the .'aste-group to which one belongs, though even in 
that case the influence of caste tradition is tending to diminish 
appreciably wilti ihe spread of modern education. The whole of 
their religion tni.y be said to be centered in caste observances; 
provided that a Hindu observes the rules of his caste he is at 
liberty to hold any r<;ligious opinion he pleases. 
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CHAPTER 3. In respect of I'eligious observances the several castes in the 
district may be divided into three caste-groups, viz., (1) Brahmans, 

^tlLir*^culmrT non-Brahmans, and the so-called untouchables now known as 

(3) Harijans. 

Brahmans. In their religious and social customs the Brahmans in general are 

chiefly ruled by the Matjukha, the Mitdkuira and the Dharma and 
Nirnaija Sindhu. Of the several sections of Brahmanas in the 
district Citpavans or Konkanasthas wlio are found in great number 
are divided into Rgvcdis, Asvalayans, and Apastambas or Asvalayans 
or Hiranyakesis. They belong to two sdkhds (branches), Sakala 
and Taittiriya. The stitra (ritual) of the Sakala branch is that by 
the seer Hiranyakesi. Tlic Gaud Saraswats are Rgvedis of 
Asvalayana siitra, Sdkala sdklid, and so also the Karhadas. The few 
Deshasthas who are found mainly in the northern part are cither 
Rgvedis or Yajurr edis. As followers of Vedic observances these 
Brahmans when they call themselves Rgvedis or Apastambas, it 
means their rites are regulated cither by the text of Rgveda or by 
that written by the sage Apastamba. Besides the allegiance he 
owes to a particular Veda and dharmasutra, a Brahman may be 
a follower of a particular religious sect,® e.g. the Citpavans are 
all Smartas and so also are the Karhac^as. But the Gaud Sarasvats 
and the Desasthas have among them sections which are either 
Smartas or Vaisnavas or Ma-dhvas. The Smartas are followers of 
Safikaracarya, the apostle of the dof trine that the soul and the 
universe are one, advait veddntamata, and the Vaisnavas who are 
mainly Bhagavatas, that is, followers of the Bhagavata Purana, hold 
the doctrine that the soul and the universe are distinct, dvciita vdd. 
Besides a Veda and a sect the Brahmans worship a number of 
family gods and abide by some traditional beliefs, e.g. Citpavans 
with equal readiness worship Visnu, Siva, and other gods, have 
chief places of pilgrimage, Farshuram in Chiplun, Ganapatipule 
in Ratnagiri, Hareshvar in Jaiijira, and other places held sacred by 
all Hindus, as Benares, Allahabad, Pandharpur, Nasik, and Maha- 
baleshwar; like other Brahmans their chief household gods are 
Ganapati, Annapurna, Gopal Kisna, Shaligram, and Suryakant. 

Non-Brahmans. Among non-Brahmans of the district the predominating commu¬ 
nities are Bhandaris, Kunbis, Marathas and VanJs. Of these some 
vatandar Maratha families claim that they are ksatriyds, and the 

* Regarding the religions sects among Hindus of Ratnagiri Di.strict and 
Sawantwadi, the following details were given in the census returns of 1872. 
Details by religious sects are not given in any later census returns. But, as 
among the Hindus sons generally follow the faith of their fathers, these details 
may be broadly said to reflect tlie relative proportion of tlreir pre.sent distri¬ 
bution in Ratnagiri. 

Ratnagiri District (1872) : Of the total Hindu population of 941,049, the 
Vaisnavas numbered 7,549 of which 26 were Ramanujis, 660 Vallabhacaris, 
1 Kabirpanthi, 506 Madhvacaris, and 1 Svaminarayan. The Lihgayatas 
numbered 6,340; tin; Saivas 931,509; Ascetics 517, Unsectarians 12; and 
Sravaks 1,417. 

Sawantwadi State (1872) : Of the total population of 182.688 Hindus, 142 
were Madhvacari, Vaisnavas, 13,345, Saivas, 119 Sravaks and the rest 169,002 
were worshippers, of gods and spirits without belonging to any sect. 
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Kudale Vanis claim that they are Vaisijds. As such they consider 
themselves entitled to observe Vedie rituals and have a religious 
status on par with Brahmans. The rest of the communities who 
are known as Sudras labour under certain religious disabilities laid 
down by tlie Hindu dharmmdstras, e.g., a Sudrci could not be 
initiated into Vedic study, and the only dsrama out of the four that 
he was entitled to was that of the householder. 

Mahiirs and Chrnr.bhars are the two big Harijan communities 
in the district. Of these the Chambh^s profess Hinduism and 
follow the Hindu law of inheritance. Generally speaking the caste 
employs Brahmans for religious and ceremonial purposes, and 
belongs both to the fiaiva and Bhagavat sects. The deities of their 
special devotion are Bahiroba, Janai, Jobhai and jokheu. They 
install a cocoannt among the house gcxls in the name of the deceased 
ancestors. I'he coooanut is renewed every year, the old one being 
broken and tlie kernel distributed as prasdd. Some may have 
tf bdvd or spiritual tiiaeher belonging to their caste, whom they 
hold in great rco’erc'nce. Mahars, though socially much degraded 
are a religiousl)’ minded class professing Hinduism. They are both 
Saivas and Vaisnavas. In the times of Namdeo and Tukarcun they 
were admitted to the: Varkari cult of the Bhakti Mdrg and had 
among them a great saint Chokhamela. Those who are followers 
of the saint (Vd.karii) wear sweet basil or tulasi bead necklaces 
and make periodical pilgrimages to AJandi and Pandharpur, passing 
their nights in juaying or singing sacred songs or ahhangas. Mahars 
have religious teachers and priests belonging to their caste whom 
they call guru, CwOsdvis or Mendhe Joshis. Besides the usual Hindu 
^ods and goddes.ies, the Mahars may worship Musalman saints, 
and some have idks' (embossed images) of deceased ancestors. The 
Mahars of Sawantwadi do not worship their ancestors, but have 
deities in the shape of cocoanuts or betelnuts, called Brahmans and 
Purvas, whom they worship on every Monday, applying sandal 
wood paste, Inirning incense, and offering flowers. In some 
villages, close to th(! chief temples, there is a Mahar shrine where 
they worship a stone idol or Talakhba. At other places their family 
deities are Bahiroba, Bhawani, Bapdeo, Chokhoba, Chedoba, Giroba, 
3auri, Jokhai, jarai, Khandoda, Mhaskoba, Somjai, etc. The 
objects of their sjoecial worship are the cobra or Ndgobd, the small- 
oox goddess Satvai and the cholera-goddess Mariai, whose shrines 
nay be found in Mahar quarters at some places. 
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In the religious practices of Hindus, worship—acts of adoration and 
appeasement directed towards the Supernatural ’—plays a prominent 
part. Among Brahmanic Hindus of modern times Vedic ritual has 
mostly gone out of use. Even long ago it was replaced more or less 
by temple ritual. Except for some of the minor hennas, the yagas 
and ijajnas are not now usually performed. Devayajya has been 
replaced by devapuju, and the most significant event in the orthodox 
Hindu household is the daily ceremonial worship of the family deity. 
There may be a central place in the house known as devaghar 
(shrine-room) or a specially assigned niche in the house in which 
is kept a devhdra (handy shrine). At least once in a day the deity 
is worshipped in the form of an image according to rule. There may 
be many images in a household. Usually five are placed on the 
pedestal of worship referred to as the pcincdyatana. The image of 
the principal deity, say Yi.snu or Siva occupies the centre, with the 
other four arranged on the sides. They may include objects such as 
Bdm-linga (representing Mahadco), Sdligrdm (representing Vi§nu), 
^ankha (conch) and Cakra (discus), metallic stone (representing 
Durga) and pddiikds (foot-prints) of Datta the Preceptor, Tdks 
(small embossed images representing the dead ancestors) are often 
grouped with other god images in the dcvhdrd by backward commu¬ 
nities. 

In the worship of Brahmanic images a highly systematised ritual 
of devapuja is followed which includes sixteen upaedras (ways of 
service). The worshipper first invokes the presence of the deity 
in the image, and then treats the god he has invited as he would 
an honoured guest. The images are bathed, dressed, and decorated ; 
food, water and flower offerings are made ; ceremonial lamps are 
waved in front of the images, incense and camphor are burnt and 
finally the gods are requested to retire. Each act of worship is 
accompanied by a set formula or prayer. Worship performed by non- 
Brahman communities is comparatively much simple. The worship 
in temple follows the model of domestic worship, but on a much 
larger and more elaborate scale. Apart from the worship of the 
principal and auxiliary deities in a temple several times a day, there 
are festivals connected with each temple which are occasions for huge 
congregations from far and near. 

Among the gods popularly worshipped in temples the principal 
ones are Visnu under various names and in various avatdras (incarna¬ 
tions). Siva in his various forms, Durga, Ganesa and Sun. Worship 
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of Datta (the Himhi trinity) and reading of gurucaritra (biography 
of Datta the Preeeptor) is sometimes followed as a cult and Datta 
temples are ofPrn belieived to have special spirit scaring or exorcising 
attributes.* 

The deities of' tire Hindus can be divided into five classes, viz. : 
(1) The Grdnuilixatas (village deities), (2) The Sthanndevatds 
(local deities) (3) Kuladevatds (family deities), (4) The Ista- 
demtds (clio.sen deities) and (5) The Vdstudevatds or Grhademtds 
(house deities irstabli.shed at Vdstu-house warming-ceremony). 

Whenever a village; is founded, it i.s customary to establish a village 
deity as the guij clian of the village. Certain ceremonies are per¬ 
formed for cons rating the place to the deity, and sometimes the 
deity is called dtiu' the village. The principal gmnuidevatds in 
Ratnagiri district are Bahiroba or Bhairav, Bhairi Devi, Bhavani, 
Bhutanath, Candika, Durga, Gaircsa, Hanuinan or Maruti, Jakhmata, 
Krdkai, Kshetrajial, Khemraj, Mahalaxmi, Mahakali, Mauli, Piindhar, 
Ravalnath, Vaghjai and many others. 

In most villages the chief village god is Maruti or Hanuman, whose 
temple is situated at the entrance of the village which he is 
supposed to guM'd against evils of all kinds. Maruti is the son of 
Anjani and Maiut (the wind) and is known for his loyalty to his 
master Rama and for his bravery. He is considered as an avatar 
(incarnation) ol: Siva, is a branihacdri (bachelor) and one of the 
seven heroes '\lio are believed to be ciranjivis (immortals). He is 
supposetl to he [he originator of VMntra-sdstra, by the study and 
rej5etition of rrliidi one obtains strength and superhuman power. 
Since he is th<' god of sti'ength gymnasts tie his image to their wrists, 


“Hindu temple-! (regi.stered under the Bombay Public Trusts Act, 1950), 
dediciited ti) tin- fciloving deities are found in Batnagiri District. 

Siva Temples : Anmayesvara, Anjarie^vara, Atmesviara, Bendesvara, Bhaves- 
vara, Dhutiipapi S':ira, Gauri&inkara, Gaudesvara, Govardhanosvara, Harihares- 
vara ; Kalesvara, K; iiie^vara, Kasivisvesvara, Kedarliiiga, Khadgesvara, Koleivara, 
Kumbhesvara, Kispi'svara, Lingadeo, Niigalesvara, Nagare^vara, Nate^vara, 
Ranie.svara, RatneSvar.!, Sagaresvara, Satye^vara, SiddheSvara, Sivaraje^vara, 
Somalinga, Soinaiviira, Sthanesvara, Swayamesvara, Trinabinduke^vara, 
Uddalakeivara, Volesvijra, Visvesvara, Vyadesvara. 

Visnu Temples : .kdinarayana, Adityanarayana, Bharagavram, Kopaii- 
Narayana, Laxmikauta, Laxmikesava, Laxmi-Narayana, Laxmi-Naiasirhha, 
Laxmi-Palinath, Mahn-Visnu, Muralidhara, Nrayana, Fandurangadeo, Radha- 
Laxmi-Palinath, Maha-Visnu, Muralidhara, Narayana, Fandurangadeo, 
Radha-Krsna, Raghunatha, Rama, R^achandradeo, Trivikrama- 
Narayana, Vasndto, Vithobadeo, Vitthala-Rakliuinai, Visnu. 

Devi Temples : Bahiri, Bahiri-Manai, Bhadra-Kali, Bhagavati, Bhairi, Bhavani, 
Candika, Durga, Gaiigabai, Grama-devi, Grama-Durga, Inguli-devi, Jakha- 
mata, Jarnbliai, Jugabai, Jugai, Kalukai, Kale^vari, Khadjai, Kumbhajai, Maha- 
Laxmi, Mahakali, Mauli, Navalai, Pavanai, Ramajai, Stoteri, Savitribai, Sukai, 
Varadambika, Vitlralai, Vagajai, 

Other deities s Bahiravideo, Bhumaka-deo, Bhutanath-deo, Brahman-deo, 
D itla, EkiiinUli'di o Giiffinnna Ganapati, Canesa-Ganobix, Grain-deo, Hanuman 
Kalanath-deo, Raxalaniith, Sombadeo, VetMa-deo. 
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and also consecrate one in their gymnasiums. Women desirous of 
getting children go to the temj)le of Maruti and burn there before 
the image, lamps made of wheat flour and filled with ghee. Persons 
who are under the evil influence of the planets, especially of Saturn, 
Worshi^D the god on Saturdays in order to propitiate the planets. 
They offer him oil and sendur (red lead), place garlands of leaves 
and flowers of Rtii plant round his neck, and also offer him udid 
(phaseolus radiatus) and salt. The pujuris (ministrants) in most of 
the temples of Maruti are Guravs, Ghadis, Marathas or GosWis. 

In many villages of the Ratnagiri district the goddess Pandhar is 
considered to be the gunv-devi or the chief goddess of the village. 
The pujdri is generally a Gurav or Maratha Kunbi. On every full 
moon day cocoanuts are offered, and on the occasion of sowing and 
reaping, goats and fowls are sacrified to the deity. The deities 
Ravalnatlr, Mauli, Vctal, Ramesvar and Hanuman are usually wor¬ 
shipped everywhere. The following legend is told about the deity 
Vetrd in the temple at Ajgaon in Vengurla taluka As part of his 
worship it is considered necessary to offer to this deity a pair of 
shoes every month. The people believe that after a few days the 
shoes become worn out. The inference they draw is that at night 
the god Vetal goes out walking in the new shoes. 

Tire local deities arc generally found in special localities or sacred 
places called ksetrds or piintja stfulnds. Thus the god Rama at Nasik, 
Vithoba at Pandhai-pur, Ambabai at Kolhapur, Khandoba at Jejuri, 
Datta at Ganagapur arc famous local deities. Apart from these 
a village may have its local deity, in which the villagers may have 
great faith. Before undertaking any important business they obtain 
the consent or take the omen of the deity. This ceremony is known 
as haul ghene and it is performed as follows Two betel nuts or 
flowers are taken and one of them is placed on the right side of the 
deity and the other on the left side. The worshipper then bows 
before the deity and requests her to let the nut on the right side 
fall first if the deity is pleased to consent, if not, to let the nut on the 
left side fall first. Naturally one of the two nuts falls first, and they 
interpret this as either consent or dissent as the case may be. They 
have so much faith in this haul that they make use of this method 
of divination to ascertain whether a sick or diseased person will recover 
or die. Special sacrifices are offered to these local deities whenever 
an epidemic like cholera occurs. 

Kuladevatds are sacred to particular families or castes. They may 
be the sthdnadevatds of a particular locality to which the family or 
the caste originally belonged and from whence it may have migrated. 
The deities become the object of special ceremonies known as 
kuladharma observed by the family or caste, e.g. the Gaud S^aswat 
Brahmins who are said to have migrated from Goa, have the shrines 
of their chief family gods such as Mahalaksmi, Mangesa or Mangirisa, 
Mhalsa, Nagesa, Ramnath, Santadurga, and Saptakotisvar situated in 
Goa. They hold themselve.s bound to visit the shrines every four 
or five years and hold special worship and pay tlieir devotion tc 
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these family deities. Some families of Deshastha Brahmans and 
Marathas liavv^ god Khandoba of Jejuri as their family deity in 
respect of wlioin they perform a family rite called tall bharne on 
every paiirninid or full moon day. The rite is as follows 

A tali (ulato') is filled with coeoanuts, fruits, betel nuts, saffron, 
turmeric or hcl-hhandhr, etc. Then a pot is filled with water, and 
on its rnoiitli a cocoanut is placed. This cocoanut, with the pot, 
is then wor.'hipjied with flowers, sandal paste, etc., a lighted lamp 
filled with g/ict’ is put in the same plate, and the tali is waved 
thrice round the pot, which is supposed to contain the god 
Khandoba. I'Mvc! persons then lift up the cocoanut with the Uili 
and place it three times on tlie pot repeating each time the words 
‘ Elkot’ or ‘ Khcindc myded Elkot’. The cocoanut is then broken 
into picct s, mixcjd with sugar or jaggery, and is distributed among 
friends amd lelations as prasad. On this occasion as vrell as on 
the occasiuiLs of all kuladlmrnias, that is, the days fixed for 
performing tlie special worship of the family goddess or family 
god of eadi family, the ceremony called gondbal dance is 
performed. On similar occasions among Citpavans who have 
Mahdlakiia] m. their family goddess a ceremony called hodan is 
performt'd. It is as follows An image of the family deity is 
placed in a tcccptacle called and is then bathed in 

pancdmrt d ve holy things). Sandal paste is offered to it as w’cll 
as flowers, hghted lamps and some sweets and incense. Five 
women wlitsi; husbands are alive then prepare five lamps called 
hmivancji from wheat flour and wave them thrice round the face 
of the dcitv. .\11 the lamps are then i)laced in the idmhan in 
which the deit>’ is kept, and the pancdmrta and other materials 
of worsliip and food and sweet cakes are mixed tf)gether. 
Occasionally one of the five women becomes irossessed with the 
spirit of the kuUulem, and confers blessings on the members of 
the family for their devotion. It is believed that those families 
which fail to perform periodically the bodan, tali, and gondhal 
ceremonies in honour of their tutedary deity are sure to suffer from 
some misfcutunc or calamity during the year. 

I^adevatdi ai e chosen deities in the sense that a person because of 
experience in his life thinks himself under their special favour and 
prays and \vorshi]is them as house-gods or pays occasional visits to 
their temples. 

Disease both in its endemic or epidemic form is believed to be 
due to spirit influence. The unfriendly influence of some planet or 
of some god or goddess or of some spirit is believed to be the cause 
of endemic diseases, and the anger of some goddess the cause of 
epidemics. 

Epidemic diseases like cholera, small-pox, plague, etc., are 
supposed to come from disease deities, and in order to avoid the 
danger of sucfi diseases the people of the village worship the village 
deity in a special form asking for kaiil, i.c. favour from the deity, and 
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praying for protection. The paraiJLi (disease-scaring basket) cere¬ 
mony may also be performed. A basket containing boiled rice, red 
powder, red flowers, lemons, betelnuts, betel leaves, etc., is 
prepared, and on that rice is kept a burning cotton wick dipped 
in oil. The basket is then carried beyond the village boundary 
along with a goat having a red flower garland round its neck. The 
goat is set free at the outskirts of the village. In cases of small-pox, 
the diseased child and the person into whose body the small-pox 
deities called Bay as- enter, are worshipped with ahw (black scented 
powder), flower garlands, etc. The small-pox deity is sometimes 
specially worshipped for a number of days. It is represented by 
a brass or copper lota with a cocoanut placed over it. This process 
is called mand bharne, i.e., arranging the materials of worship. The 
girls in the house sing songs in praise of the deity with the belief 
that thereby the severity of the disease is reduced. 

Epidemic diseasles are attributed to witchcraft by low caste 
people and with the belief that the power averting such diseases 
lies in the hands of village deities they try to propitiate them with 
the sacrifices of cocks, goats and cocoanuts. 

The Hindus generally make various kinds of vows (navas) in 
order to procure offspring or with some such object, and fulfil them 
vvlien they succeed in getting their desire. The vows are of various 
kinds. They offer cocoanuts, sugar, plantains and other fruits, costly 
new dresses and ornaments to the deities, and give feasts to 
Briihinans. Special ceremonies called Laghurudra and Mahdrudrn 
in honour of Siva are also performed. Sweetmeats such as pedhas 
etc, are offered to the gods in fulfilment of vows. Some people make 
vows to observe fasts, perform the worship of Sri Satya Niirayan, 
distribute coins and clothes to the xroor. Some have torana (wreaths 
and flowers and mango leaves) tied on the entrance of the temple 
and hoist flags over it, while rich people erect new temples to 
different Hindu deities or hang bells, construct pavements or steps 
leading to the temple of the sjrecial deity. Acts of benevolence 
such as buildings dharmashdUis (guest houses), digging out new 
wells and distributing clothes and food to the x>oor are performed in 
fulfilment of vows. Women make it a vow to walk round the 
Audumbara or Pimpal tree, and to distribute cocoanuts, sugar, jaggery, 
copxrcr or silver equal to the weight of their children to avert 
general illness or family calamity. People who have no children 
or whose children die shortly after birth make a vow generally to 
Satvai deity to bring the child to the darsana (sight) of the deity 
and feed some (married) Brahman pairs. 

The belief that there exist bhuts (ghosts or evil spirits) is found 
among many. Ghosts are of two kinds malignant and friendly. 
Malignant bhuts are of a ferocious appearance; the friendly ones 
possess bodies like human beings, but their feet are turned back¬ 
wards. The character of ghosts is ordinarily to trouble peoxrle but 
when satisfied they are said to prove friendly. They reside in 
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jungles, burial or cremation grounds, old trees, sacred groves, and 
deserted houses. They a.ssiime all sorts of shapes and forms. 
Sometimes they appear very tall, and they can instantly assume 
the shape of a dog, a cat, a tiger, or any other animal. 
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The following are the principal malignant spirits of the Konkan. 
(1) Veidl, (2) Brahmagraha, (3) Samanclha, (4) Devacdr, 
(5) Munjei, (6) KhavAs, (7) Girhu, (8) Cetaka, (9) 7Mting, 
(10) Vir, (0) Cerifl, (12) Mhasobd, (13) jeikhin, or Alavat, 
(14) Ldvsat, and (15) Hadal. 

(1) Vetdl who is believed to be the King of Spirits is considered 
a deity and not an evil spirit. He enters into the body of an exorcist 
and helps bin to drive away other evil spirits. (2) Brahmagraha 
is the ghost jl a Brahman well versed in the Vedas, but who was 
overproud of his learning. (3) Samandha is the spirit of a person 
who died without heir, and whose funeral rites were not performed 
by any meml er of his family. It troubles the members of the family, 
but when invoked through a htiagat (exorcist) it becomes harmless 
and even favourable to the family. A covetous person who dies 
with his dt'sires unfulfilled is believed to become a samandha and 
would not allow anybody to enjoy his wealth. (4) Devacdr is the 
spirit of a Sudia who met his death shortly after his marriage. These 
spirits are :,aid to reside on the four sides of a village and to gain 
their favoui- must be offered cocoanuts, sugar, cocks, etc. annually. 
(5) Muhjd is the spirit of a Brahman boy who died immediately after 
his thread eciieinony and before completion of the final ceremony of 
sod-munj. It resides in a Piiupal tree or in a well, and does not 
torture but only frightens its victim and gets out only when the 
patierit makc:s a pilgrimage to a holy shrine. (6) Khavis is the spirit 
of a Muslim O)' a non-Hindu. (7) Girhd is a ghost of a person who 
met his last by drowning, or was murdered. It lives by the water side 
and only frightens and troubles people. At night it deceives per.sons 
by calling them by their names and leading them into false paths, 
or to places where the water is very deep when they happen to cross 
rivers or creeks, it is said that the spirit Girhd becomes the regular 
slave of a [jcrson who could capture the hair of its head, but all 
sorts of misfortune befalls the man if the Girhus guiles to regain its 
hair succeed. (8) Cetak which is also known as Ddv is a ghost oi 
a person of thc! Kunbi or Sudra caste. (9) Zoting which is generalIv 
a ghost of a man belonging to the Khdrvi or Koll caste may also be 
that of a Miisalman. (10) Vir is the ghost of an unmarried person 
belonging to the Ksatriya community; the ghost may also be of 
a Rajput 01 - a Vurabhayd. (11) Cedu is the ghost of an unmarried 
Mahdr. It resides in hills and jungles and the outskirts of the village, 
haunts fields and farms, and attacks domestic animals. To avoid being 
troubled by it, people offer annual sacrifices of fowls. (12) Mhasobd 
is the lord of ghosts and is equal in might to Vetdl Jakhin, Alavat, 
Ldvasat, and Hadal are different kinds of female spirits who to some 
extent differ in cnigin and character. (13) Jakhin is the ghost of 
a woman who has a husband alive, and Alavat is believed to be the 
sjririt of a woman who died at childbirth or during her menses. 
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(14) Lavsat or Avagat is the ghost of a widow. (15) Hadal or 
Haclall is the ghost of a woman who died within ten days of a child¬ 
birth. Of these female spirits Jakhiti and Alavat cease troubling 
their victims on the patient being taken to Narsoba’s Vadi or 
Gangapur. 

Hindus have several religious holidays throughout the year but all 
are not commonly kept. Almost in every month there occurs a sana 
(holiday), an iitsava (festival), a jaijantl (birthday anniversary of 
a god or goddess, a saint or a hero), or a jatrd (fair). There are also 
days for individual observances such as vrat (vow) or a upavas (fast). 
To the religious-minded Hindu every tithi (lunar day) has some reli¬ 
gious significance ; it is sacred, suitable, auspicious or otherwise for 
some purpose or another. Tlncse get mention in a panednga 
(almanac), but in their observance a person is led by the tradition 
of his family, caste, and local usage. While all Hindus have a few 
common holidays or festivals, some sections have their exclusive 
ones, the Brahmans claiming many more than the rest. 

There are fourteen chief yearly holidays observed by Hindus in 
Ratnagiri district; nine of them, are fea.sts or days of rejoicing, and 
five fasts or times of jrcnance. The chief feasts are : (1) Pddvd, 
(2) Karka Sankrdnt, (3) Ndga-pancami, (4) Ndraji Paurniind, 
(5) Ganesa CfUurthi and Grmr, (6) Navardtra and Dasard, 
(7) Divdlt, (8) Makar ^iankrdnt, and (9) nojl. The fasts arc: 
(I) Rdma-Navavii, . (2) Asddhi Ekddast, . (3) Gokul . Astami, 
(4) K<irtiki Ekadasl, and (5) ^ivardtra. 

The first of Caitra is called Gtidhi-padvd it being the New Year 
Day according to Sdlivahana ^aka (era). With this day begins the 
now scirson, the spring. A gwdhi — bamboo pole capped with a small 
silver or brass pot and a new jriece of cloth and a string of flowers 
hanging to it at a flag — is set by each householder in front of his 
house; and worshipped. All bathe early in the morning, eat a mixture 
of neem leaves, gul and cumin, have a sumptuous meal at noon and 
in the evening visit the chief temple to hear the varsaphala:, (year’s 
forecast), read by the village priest. The day is considered auspi¬ 
cious for building or entering a new house, putting a child to school, 
or starting a business. 

The day the sun enters the sign of Cancer which occurs in July 
is known as Karka-sankrdnt and observed by agricultural classes with 
festivity. 

The bright fifth of Srdoana is observed as Ndgapancanii day when 
in many a Hindu house a clay ndga (cobra) is worshipped and 
a feast enjoyed. In villages, activities like digging and ploughing 
which are believed to hurt snakes, are completely suspended and the 
day is spent in festive gatherings of sports and games. Snake-charmers 
go about the streets carrying snakes encased in baskets, and collect 
sfferings of parched rice, milk and copper coins made by people in 
wor-ship of ndgas (cobras). 
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On the full moon day of Srdvana comes NaraU-Paurnimd (cocoanut 
day), a day of festival of definite social value. Because of the 
auspicious position of the &ravana constellation that day. 
Brahmans and others entitled to wear the sacred thread observe it as 
a day of upilkarnm or popularly known as smvanl ceremony when 
they discard tlio sacred thread that they have been wc:aring and put 
on new ones aftm- the performance of certain Vedic rites. The busi¬ 
nessmen, particularly in sea coast towns, to appease the rough waters 
of the monsoon, sea, or rather to propitiate god Vanina, the p)residing 
deity of all waters, worship the sea with an offering of a cocoanut 
and pray lor the safety of their ships which start sailing from the 
day. On this day instead of having a rakhi tied on the wrist by the 
sister, the agriculturist in Konkan wears a poute round his neck or 
tied to his wrist. This is done at the village temple generally at noon 
time. From this night they assemble for practising their Govinda and 
Gaun dances, the former only a week and the latter slightly over 
a fortnight ahead. 

On the bright fourth of Bhddrapada comes Ganesa-caturthi, the 
birthday anmhersary of Ganesa, the god of wisdom and of all auspi¬ 
cious beginnings, A festive image — a painted clay figure in the 
making of which the artist uses some latitude — is brought and 
installed in the house with due religious ceremony. The image is 
kept in the house from one and a half day to ten and sometimes even 
twenty-one dej/s as may be the family cirstom, w'orshipped twice 
daily during (lie period and finally taken out in a procession and 
hnmersed in tlic sea or some watery place. 

Conjoined v\ ith the Ganapati fe.stival women hold a feast for three 
days in honour of Parvati or Gauri, the mother of Ganesa. No 
festival is moic enthusiastically observed by the agricultural classes 
of Konkan than the Gauripujan. It occurs within a ccmple of days 
after Ganesa-caliirtln. The first day is Gauryavohana, the invitation 
to Gauri, .scicond one is Gauripujan, the worship of the goddess and 
the last day is Gaurivisarjana, the immersion day. The image of 
Gauri which i: ananged in a chair consists of a bundle of Teradd 
plants dressed in ,i sddi and adorned with ornaments, and a head 
made of clay properly shaped, dried and coloured. Those who cannot 
afford to bu\' this head substitute it with a paper image; the rich 
may have the whole image made of clay. Among higher castes who 
do not considc r the fe.stival as an important one, young girls bring 
seven pebbles from the river or the sea, worship and immerse them 
on the prescrilied days. 

TheDasara, so called from dasa (ten) and ahar (days) is a ten-day 
festival in honour of the goddess Durga, the final day celebrated on 
the tenth of bright Aswin. The first nine days are known 
as Navaratia, and on the first of those the ceremony of 
ghatasthdpan/i or the invocation of the goddess to be present in the 
giiata is perfo oKjd. A copper or brass tdrnbyd (jar) is filled with 
water, a coppei: coin and a betelnut put inside and the mouth covered 
with mango-leaves and a cocoanut. It is then installed on a few 
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handfuls of rice heaped on a wooden stool and is daily worshipped 
for nine days as goddess Durga. On loose earth spread round about 
it are sown grains of eighteen kinds and sprinkled with water ; a string 
of flowers is daily hung over the goddess. This worship is observed 
only in some families by tradition, and a common collective worship 
is held in the village temple. On the morning of the tenth or the 
Dasara day Hindus take tm early bath and worship their religious 
books (granA/is), iron weapons and tools, and household gods. They 
have sumptuous meals at noon, and towards evening they don 
holiday attire and gather together to worship saml {Prosopis 
splcigera) or in its absence, the dptd (bauhinia racemosa) tree. 
On this day the leaves of dpid are supposed to symbolize gold and 
are exchanged while greeting one another. The Dasara day is consi¬ 
dered highly auspicious for the undertaking of any new work or 
business; and children who are commencing their studies generally 
attend school for the first time on this day. 

Dipavdll or Divdli as it is popularly known is the largest and the 
most enjoyed festival of the Hindus. Strictly speaking, the festival 
is confined to thi'ce days—the 13th, 14th and ISth of the dark half of 
Asvina but it gets extended by two days with the addition of Bali- 
pratipa-cld, the first and Yaiiiaclvitiijd, the second of the bright 
Kdrtika, which closely follow. During the period each evening 
a number of pantyd (small oil-lamjrs) are lighted in all frontages of 
the house and in every nook and corner inside. 

Of the five days, Narak-caturdasi, the fourteenth of dark-Asvina is 
the most important one since this day is considered as the Divdti by all 
classes. The importance of other days differs in various groups. 
Dhanatratjodasi and Laksml-pujarui, the thirteenth and the last day 
of Asvina respectively arc .of .special importance to the merchant 
classes as they have their vahi-pujana (worship of books of account) 
on the former day and Laksmi-pujana (the worship of the goddess 
of wealth) on the latter. This class is busy with stock taking and 
accounts, because the next day, i.e. the first day of the Kdrtika marks 
the beginning of the new commercial year. Bhduhtja, the second 
dav of Kdrtika is considered more important by the Brahmans and 
others claiming that status. On this day the brother visits his sister, 
generally at her house, and by way of present offers her cash, 
a fine piece of cloth or an ornament according to his means. 
Balipratipadd, the first of Kdrtika, is one of the three and a half 
muhurtas, an auspicious time to declare engagements of marriage, etc. 

The day the sun enters Makara (the zodiac sign of Capricorn), 
which as a solar incident occurs on the 14th of January but on 
an uncertain tithi (lunar date) in the month of Pausa, is celebrated 
as Makara Sankrdnt. It is marked with a feast in the afternoon and in 
the evening men and women dress in holiday clothes and visit friends 
and relatives to exchange tijagula or halva (sesame-sweet) as sweet 
greetings of the season. 
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The annual festival of Holt begins from the fifth of the bright half 
nf Phdlguna and lasts till the Ranga-Pancamt day i.e. fifth day of the 
dark half of Pluilguna. 

In villages the advent of &imgd festival is eagerly awaited both by 
the old and the young. Boys from all localities of the village 
assemble at tiu place apiiointed for the PIoU and thence go from 
house to house asking for firewood. Bonfires are lit from the tenth 
day of Phdlguiiti l)ut the principal day is the full-moon day, when the 
niothi Holt (bir; lionfire) is celebrated. Daily they arrange the fire¬ 
wood and othei caunbustible articles around the branch of a mango, 
Sdvar or a betelnut palm in a pit dug out for the purpose and then 
set the hoU (jnle) on fire. They then take five rounds round the Hop 
amidst beating of drums and loud cries of obscene words and later 
play games of Attidpatyd and Khokho. At the close of the game they 
danb their foreheads with sacred ashes gathered from the Holt fire. 
This process is continued every night till the close of the full-moon 
day. 


On the full-moon day all the males of the village including old 
men gather after sunset at the Hop spot with their collections of 
firewood. A huge pile arranged round a newly cut plantain tree, 
is worshipped and kindled, the right of kindling the Roll fire going 
to the mdnkari Ji pdtiJ of the village. A naivedya (offering) of poll 
(cake) is offeiasl to the Hop. In some places a cock is also sacrificed 
to the bonfire, and cocoanuts from all the houses in the village are 
thrown into it. Senne of these cocoanuts are removed after they 
are roasted and distributed as prasdd. Some persons kindle a .small 
Hop in front of tlujir houses and worship it individually, but they can 
take part in the public Hop, Next morning people heat water over 
the fire and usi it for the purpose of bathing with a belief that the 
water has some curative properties. The day is known as Dhulavad 
or dust (throwing) day and the day following is known as Semvad 
or cowdung (tlrowing) day. On the fourth day Dhundd Rdksasln, 
a demon goddo-^-s is worshipped by the people, and the day is spent in 
merry making a ad singing songs called Idvanls. The fifth day known 
as Rangapafx'di’U is the last day of the Simgd festival. The sacred 
fire of the Hop is extinguished by throwing coloured water over it, 
and people take out bullock carts loaded with stores of coloured water 
through the streets and enjoy the liberty of making the passers-by 
victims of dashes of coloured, water. All through the festival small 
troupes consisting of singers, musicians and a dancer-boy dressed as 
a girl and called Badha go from house to house entertaining and 
collecting positi (money presents). 

The performance of some ceremonies are restricted to women alone. 
They consist it certain religious observances of the nature of 
vratas. The c( remonies of Haratdiikd, Rsi-pancaml, Vata-Sdvitrl, 
Mangald-Gaun, Siiald-Saptumi, similarly the rites of Mahdlaksmg 
Vamhdras, Sim-mudia, Sold-Soinvar, and that of Makara Sankrdnt 
are observed liy women exclusively. 
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Tlie rite of Rsi-pancamt is performed on the fifth of hnght-Bhdclra- 
pada to make amends for sins committed without knowledge. On 
this day women go to a river, a well or some sacred place, cleanse 
their teeth with the sticks of Aglxddd plant, and empty 108 lotas 
of water on the head. They then take seven pebbles from the place 
and worship them as Sapiams (the Seven Seers). Their chief rnle 
that day is to eat nothing that is hand-grown. On Vata-Savitrl day 
which falls on the JyestJia full-moon they worship a banyan tree or 
its boughs. Some women in performing this vrata live for three days 
on fruits, tubers and milk. On the Haratdlikd day i.e., the 3rd 
of bright Bhddrapada women worship clay figures of Pdrvali, Sakhl 
(her friend) and Sivalinga, and fast the whole day. Kven girls of 
tender years observe this fast. During edturmds (four months of 
rainy season) some women observe the Soldsomaodravrata (a vow 
observed on sixteen successive Mondays) at the end of which they 
hold a grand worship of Siva and Parvati and feast at least seventeen 
dampatyas (couples). The worship of Mangald-Gaurt is a ceremony 
performed by married girls for five successive years on every Tuesday 
of Srdvana.. Similarly, the goddess Mahalaksmi is worshipped on the 
8th day of hiight-Bhadrapada. On the Makara Sankrdnta day women 
worship a siigada (two earthen pots tied face to face, one of which 
contains some corn and kunku and turmeric powders) and present 
it to a Brahman. The Siv(i~7nntha consists of handful of corn offered 
to the god Siva by married girls on every Monday in the month of 
Srdmna. The seventh of bright-Sraemifl known as Sitald saptamt is 
a day sacred to Sitala Mata or the Small-pox Goddess and at some 
places the female head of the family observes it by taking cold 
bath in the morning and offering worship to the goddess. Yasu- 
hdras which falls on the 12ih of dark Asvim is observed by some 
women who have children, with a fast for the day, and at night 
worshipping a cow and giving in charity a calf. 

Other sacred days commonly observed by the people with a fast 
and usually followed by a feast the next day are : — 

The birthday anniversary of god Rama, the seventh incarnation 
of Vi.snu and the hero of Rdindyana is celebrated with birthday 
festivity on the bright ninth of Cailra. That day people flock in 
holiday dress to Sri Rama’s temple. Exactly at 12 noon the Haridds 
announces the birth of Sri Rama by tossing guldl (red powder) and 
the people join him. The idtd of Rama is then cradled. The cere¬ 
mony closes with drati, distribution of suntluwacld, and ththaprasdd 
and kirtana and bhajana held in praise of Rdma. The day is 
observed as a partial fast by the devout who take food after 
12 noon. 

The 11th day, both of the bright and dark half of every month is 
known as ekddasl i.e., a day of prayer and fasting, but all are rarely 
observed. But the two ekddfisis occurring in the bright halves of 
Asddha and Kdrtika are considered very sacred as they mark the 
beginning and the end of edturmds (holy season). They are observed 
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as fast and praxer days by a very large number of people, and 
followers of Vdrkan sect make it a point to visit the temple of Vithoba 
of Pandharjnir on those days. 

On dark eighth of Sravana falls Gokulds^ami festival in honour of 
Sri Kr.sna's birthday'. The birth of Lord Krsna according to the 
purdnas took place exactly at midnight of this day and the next day 
the baby was taken to Gokula. The period and manner of celebrat¬ 
ing this occasion vary from place to place. Usually people fast on 
the astaml day, worship an idol of Sri Krsna at midnight and celebrate 
his birth with tin; distribution of sunthavadd. They break their fast 
that night with f(‘asting or the strict may postpone it to the next day 
of dahikald or Gokul-day when the ceremony of breaking the han^i 
is celebrated in toanples. 

On the dark I3th or 14th of Mdgha comes Mahd-Sivardtra (Siva’s 
Great Night) vhich is observed by devotees of Siva with a fast and 
worship. The niglit is spent in singing devotional songs and playing 
at Sdri-pdta or ^ongatijd, a favourite game of Siva and his wife. Next 
morning after worshipping the god all partake of a feast. 

Besides these important fasts and festivals a few minor holidays are 
found current in the district. 

On the third of bright-yaisrlWra comes Aksaya Trtiya which is equally 
auspicious as \cimi Pratipadd as it is one of the sa^e tin rnuhurtas 
and as such is believed to secure the merit of permanency to any act 
performed on tii«! day. Akhdti as the agriculturist of Konkan under¬ 
stands it is a day which reminds him of the onset of monsoon which 
is not far off; as an auspicious beginning of field activities he does 
some spade work on the day. 

On the 12th lunar day of Kdrtika comes the festival of Tulaii-lagna. 
The holy basil plant usually found enshrined on a pedestal in the 
back-yard of a tlindu householder is married that evening with 
an idol of Krsna. Parched rice (ctirmuras) and pieces of sugarcane 
and copra arc distributed. This day opens for the year the marriage 
season of the Hindus. 

In commemoration of the triumph of god Siva over the demon 
Tripurasura, people observe the 15th of hiight-Kdrtika as Tripurt- 
Paurnimd. They illuminate that night with pantyd (earthen lamps) 
all temples in the village, but particularly the temple of Siva. 

The 7th of bright Mdgha, is deemed special festival in honour of 
the Sun-god. Gn that day people draw on a small wooden stool 
an image of the sun, seated in a chariot drawn by seven horses, and 
worship it with great reverence. Milk and rice are then boiled on 
a fire made of <ow-dung cakes in front of the household Tulst plant. 
If the milk ovtrllows to the east, it is believed that there will be 
abundance of crops, but if it flows to the west it is taken as a sign 
of the near approach of famine. Women do not grind corn on the 
Batha-Saptaml day. 
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A NUMBER OF FORMS OF ENTERTAINMENT, mainly religious in nature 
are known to the people. The religious-minded Hindu particularly 
if he has taken to saguna devotion (idol-worship) attaches great 
religious merit to japa, repeating silently the name of the Lord, and 
attending different kinds of religious expositions known as purana, 
pravacana, kathd or kirtmw, and bhajan delivered by professionals in 
a technique of their own. Purana is a reading usually from the 
Ramayana, Bhagavata Purana and the Mahabharata in Sanskrit and 
expounding it in the regional language. This is done generally by 
purdniks, professional readers and reciters of sacred books. 
Pravacanas are learned and religious discourses delivered by sdstris, 
and Klrtans are musical discourses in which God and religion are 
described and expounded in poetry and prose. In cdturrnds only 
men and women of advanced age attend the reading of the purdnas; 
klrtans have a wider audience. Formerly ktrtana was a necessary 
item in the festival of any village deity; casual klrtans were per¬ 
formed by klrtankdrs who happened to pass by the village. Both 
the professions are now in a decadent stage. A tendency is seen 
now-a-days to use the ktrtana instihition as a vehicle for spreading 
more of cultural and social ideas than purely religious ones. Among 
the forms of religious communion, bhajana seems to be very popular 
at present. Bhajana is the chanting of religious songs in chorus. 
Almost every village in Konkan has a bhajana group, which consists 
of a leader-singer (bnvd), a mrdangi (drum-player), a harmonium- 
player and several tdlakaris (cymbal players). The btwd who is 
equipped with vipd (lute) and cipall (castanets) gives out the song, 
the mrdangi and the harmonium players provide rhythm and time 
and the tdlakaris pick up the refrain and vociferate it in chorus, 
clicking their tdls in unison. Some of the bhajana groups, apart from 
their periodical sessions, join temple processions. Sometimes what is 
known as saptdha is organised, when groups of devotees sing the 
divine name continuously for seven days, taking turns. 

In Konkan the recreational fare known as gondhal is not as frequent 
as on the Ghats. 

A type of rural entertainment perhaps peculiar to this district is 
the kdld or jatrd performances, a form of Dashdvatdras-thc folk-ballet 
of Konkan. They are usually stagi^d on festive and jatrd days, tlui 
season starting from Tripuri Paiirnimd, the full-moon day of Kdrtik. 
and continuing till the advent of rainy season. On Malvan side the 
members of dahikald or jatrd parties locally known as Dashdntris 
generally belong to the Devajl caste. They associate into a dramatic 
club, and give performances on invitation at fixed places on fixed 
days. On Sangameshwar side such actors are known as khele. The 
performance starts at about 10 p.m. and it is conventional that.it 
must terminate at day-break with the breaking of handl — a pot full 
of curds, milk, etc. 

The stage is an improvised one —a simple mdndav (booth) about 
12' X 16' and 10' high enclosed on three sides by jhdmps (plaited 
cocoanut-leaves) often serves the purpose. A bench or two at the 
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back accoinniodati’s the mrdang and harmonium players, and when 
required serves tlii jiurpose of ‘throne’, ‘bed-stead’, etc. A curtain 
is often held by tiya persons and is removed as the actors enter. 
The sulradhdr who conducts the play takes his stand at one corner 
of the stage leavir g the major portion of the stage at the disposal of 
the actors. 

The programme l)<;gins with the invocation of Ganapati, the 
vighnahartd (rem ivir of obstacles) and Saraswati, the goddess of 
learning. In tin's conventional first entry Ganapati is accompanied 
by Rcldhi-Siddhis. liis two consorts, who help him manage his big 
trunk and the two (;xtra hands. He dances for a while in a zigzag 
way with shuflling steps, is offered worsliip and in return gives his 
blessings and retires. Then emters Saraswati with the peacock as 
her carrier. .Sin; gives a ‘peacock dance’ and retires. And now 
follows the demon Sankfisura grotesquely dressed in a black cone- 
shaped mask, his eyebrows, nose and lips painted white. He is 
supposed to be a Briihman by caste, and while enacting a Brahmanic 
religious routine' ci'C!atc;s much fun by his mimicries and mockeries. 
Then enters god Krs'Ui with whom Sankasura enters into a wordy 
t-us.slo about ‘ ca t :;! hicHarchy ’ which develops into a fight. Sankasura 
meets his ‘death ’ at the hands of Kr-sna. The curtain is held and 
Sankasura disappears ; Krsua gives a dance and retires. 

Now starts the main item of the show, the enacting of a folk-opera. 
The theme is a pn runic subject such as Vshd-sioapna, Draupadi- 
Vcintndtarana, KuHtkaoadha, Kaurav-Pdtujav Ynddha, etc. There is 
neither a script nor much of a ‘plot’. Everyone is acquainted with 
the ‘story’ and the plot unfolds through extempore ‘dialogues’ and 
‘speeches”, tlie individual actor using his freedom with skill and 
resourcefulness. Vt'liat cannot be enacted is described in versified 
narrations by the mlradhdra. The play has to last till daybreak and 
the time gaps ait! bridged over by interludes of songs and fights. 
The fights have to be danced over the stage and when there is 
a ‘ kill ’ the curtain is held for the ‘ dead ’ to walk away from the stage. 
During the play i me of the Rddhi-Siddhis moves in the audience with 
the devdei-traU or drati. Individuals put their contribution in the 
dish and bow. The jilay concludes with the ceremony of ‘breaking 
the handi at tlie hands of tlie village ‘honourables ’ (gdnvkaris), 

'Various type.s ol dancing activities generally of the nature of folk- 
dances are cuirent among the people the occasion for them usually 
being the various religious festivals occuring mainly in the months of 
Srdvana, Bhddrapad and Vhdlgtm. The festivals of Gokulastami and 
Dahikala celebrati.-d on the dark eight of Srdvam and on the day 
following arc oec asions for the display of goph and tipri, and hold and 
Govinda dants s. Sriwana also gives an occasion for Mangaldgaur 
dances which arc ilanced exclusively by females the most popular and 
prominent among them being the pJmgadi. On the bright fourth of 

** The section i.s mainly based on Folk-dance of Maharashtra by Dr. A. )' 
Agarkar (1950). 
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Bhadrapad and after, come the Ganesh and Gaurl festivals. In 
towns public Gampatl festival may be celebrated by meld (troupe 
of boys, girls or of both) performances and demonstrations of 
physical feats, singing and amateur artistic individual dancing. But 
the Gauri festival which is enthusiastically observed by the agricul¬ 
tural classes is spent in singing, dancing and merry-making. Dancers 
pay house to house visits, as there must be a dance performance known 
as Gauri-Ganapatied ndca before the goddess in each house. Women 
have their own dances and songs but they do not dance while men are 
dancing. Holi or Simgd festival coming in the month of PJidlguna is 
the occasion for the popular display of Sankdsur and Rddhd dances 
in the south and Naktd and Katkhel dances in the north of 
Ratnagiri. 

The Tipri and Goph, an indigenous folk-dance which is a variety 
of stick-dancing widely known all over India, is displayed by 
specially trained troupes of boys generally on the occasion of 
Gokuldstami day. The tipri is a stick of resonant wood 14 to 16 
inches in length and about an inch in diameter at the broad end; 
goph consists of long strips of cloth 4 to 5 yards in length of 
different colours, generally red and white, attached to a pole or 
a suspended disc. Each dancer has a pair of tipris one in each 
hand, and one strip from the goph, in addition, in the left one when 
they perform the goph dance. The tahld, a pair of cymbals and 
a harmonium whenever available are usual accompaniments. The 
performers sometimes have oafs (chains of jingles) tied to their 
ankles. Excepting the addition of goph, there is no material diffe¬ 
rence in the movements and formation of the two dances, but the 
inclusion of goph dees add to the spectacular effect of the dance. 
There are generally four, six or eight pairs participating in the 
dance. 

The dancers stand in circle in pairs, the two in the pair facing 
each other. They begin by hitting the sticks slowly and rhythmi¬ 
cally, gradually increasing their speed of movements until the dance 
ends in a crescendo of percussive clicks of wood. The sound of 
the beating tipris supplants the rhythm of the tahld, cymbals 
harmonium and jingles. The tipris may be hit in four basic way.s. 
The dancer may hit his own stick, hit his partner's stick, allow his 
own stick to be hit, or .skip a beat by suspending hitting the sticks. 
These few simple procedures when combined with dance movements, 
bends and twists, turns and geometrical hitting patterns among the 
group provide a charming variety of sound and movement patterns. 
If the tipri is combined with the goph the dance consists of plaiting 
the goph ribbons into a braid and then unwinding it with a reverse 
pattern of steps. Nowadays this dance has been introduced in 
primary and secondary schools as a part of physical education for 
boys and girls. 

The dance coming on the day next to Gokuldstami is known as 
kdld or dahikdld or dahihandl when in imitation of the early life spent 
by Lord Knsna in the cowherd settlement at Gokul a handi 
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containing curds uiilk etc. is ceremonially broken. Tire dancers 
or the so-called cowherd comrades of Srikrsna dressed in a mere 
loin-cloth and witlding clubs or lathis in their hands start in proces¬ 
sion to visit different localities to break the handis that they may 
come across. They fall in a line more or less straight and are linked 
in a chain eitlier by clasping palms or hooking arms with their 
neighbours. A khfdii hand' provides the music. They dance the 
distance keeping the riglit foot forward and stepping with the same 
foot, while the kit foot is dragged to make up the necessary space. 
The leader, and at times a few others occasionally whirl in the air 
the wooden clubs in their hands, singing out a marching song 
with the refrain ’ ‘ Govinda, aid re did ’ On arriving underneath 
a hanging handid the dancers fonn into a pyramidical formation of 
two or three tii'is a smart lad climbes the top tier grabs the 
handi, and breaks it. While the hatidi is being broken the whole 
formation is and has to be steady, but as soon as it is over, all climb 
down without order and the formation collapses. The participants 
place their arms on tire shoulders of neighbours and slide and stamp 
their feet on the ground. Everyone tries to get under the water or 
buttermilk that is lacing poured over them and cries aloiul ‘ Govindd, 
Govindd;’ making all types of frenzied and irregular movements in 
display of the kdhi or Govindd dance. 

Among Brahmans and other advanced classes, women after their 
marriage have to v'orship for the period of five years on each Tuesday 
of Sriivana the goddess Parvati commonly known as Mahglagaur. 
The piijd ceremony and tlie feast is over by noon and by evening 
after light refn'shnKmts the real entertainment programme starts. 
It consists of a variety of folk-dances and lasts even till day-break, 
if the participants are enthusiastic. The whole show is purely 
a concern of females, and phitgadis and other folk-dances displayed 
at the time can be called dances of the females. 

There are a nunber of dances performed on this occasion, the most 
popular and prominent being the phugadi. It is played generally by 
two but the number may even be up to eight if there is enough room. 
The dance movements of the pair arc simple : The girls stand facing 
each other, keep their feet together with a distance of two or three 
inches between tlu foes, cross arms keeping them straight with a clasp 
of each other’s palms, balance the body backward, and each time stepp¬ 
ing the right foot a few inche.s to the right and sliding the left along 
with it start an anti-elockwi.se movement. As the footwork quickens, 
the movement gathers in tempo till the dancers get swung in a whirl. 
This goes on till one or both feel exhausted. There are many 
varieties of phugadi-■ In dand-phugadi, instead of clasping palms 


1. Consisting at least of three musicians to play on the sanai, the dhol 
and the p'mfci. 

“. An earthen pot hung in a temple or a prominent place .at a respect- 
rble height generally bevond the reach of a man standing on the shoulder of 
another. It is decorated witli a garland, and its us\ial contents are cutdl, 
milk, buttermilk, pohii, turmeric, cocoanut, plantains and some coins. 
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they catch hold of the arms. In another, one stands while the other 
squats. In a variety known as jdte, one is standing while the other 
keeps only the left or right toes on the ground, the other foot being 
placed on the opposite thigh. In bas-phugadi which is danced 
singly the dancer squats on toes and moves her legs forward alter¬ 
nately. With only one hand joined in a clasp the variety is known 
as ekhdtdci phugadi. 

Group phugadis are danced by girls forming a ring either by 
crossing arms and catching palms of the neighbour on either side 
or by putting their arms on the shoulders of their neighbours. They 
move in a circle by taking short sideward steps generally in an anti¬ 
clockwise direction. Group phugiuli in a way though spectacular is 
cumbrous and lacks the vigour marked in a partnered phugadt. 

Besides phugadis a variety of allied dance forms are displayed at 
a Mangldgaur, e.g. ndco-go-ghumd, a group dance danced by a girl 
known as ghuuui'^ standing with a siip (winnowing fan) in the centre 
of a circle formed by other girls. The ghiiind, as she puts forth her 
complaints to the company alternately raises and lowers the sup 
before her face and also alternately raises her feet slightly changing 
direction each time; girls standing around her catch hold of the 
palms of their neighbours and move round taking short sideward 
steps keeping to the time of the song. Kothbdd is a sort of mernetic 
dance, performed individually or in a group. The dancers place 
one knee over the other and keeping the palms interlocked on the 
upper knee go cm jumping imitating the movements of a kcnhbdd 
(cock). Other dances perfouned at the time of Mahgklgaur celebra¬ 
tion are pingd, zimma, sfdnnki sdhtnki or pagaddphu, kis-babkis, 
kathot-kand and many others. 

The dance performed in honour of Garni and Gaiiapati during 
the Ganesa festival is known as Guuri-Ganapaiicd ndca and is 
enthusiastically participated in by the Kunbi agriculturists of 
Ratnagiri district. Mrdang anti a pair of tdls or of cymbals are 
the only instruments used and the dancers tie chain of jingles at 
their ankles. 

The usual formation is a circular one. The mrdahg-player as 
well as the cymbal-player generally squat on the ground in the 
centre and the dancers (six or more) in their starting position stand 
one behind the other to maintain the circular form intact. At the 
time of Gauri immersion they go dancing along the road in a line, 
arm in arm, mrdang and cymbal-players leading. 

At the start the dancers stand facing the centre with the left 
foot forward and the right foot to the rear, the distance between 
the feet being hardly a foot. Turning slightly to the right, they 
take a step forward in an anti-clockwise direction with the right 
foot, the left one following. In this movement they move along 
the circumference, each following the one in front rather closely. 

• A girl win; feigns uiiwiljirivne.ss fi' i'(,'iii tlu- tiarief. 
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The moveincnl nt the rij'ht hand is prominent, which is swung 
forward nearly to the level of one’s shoulder while the left one is 
for the most ihiie idle. After a line of a song is sung by the leader 
and repeated it) chorus by the group, they take a left-about turn, 
then a iight-;iiout turn with hands swung overhead in accordance 
with the direciiou of the turn. The other dominating movement, 
which even a (asiial observer d<,u's not miss is the sliding of a foot, 
usually the right one, forward and backward, while the dancers 
arc in ii scpuili.itig position. Ihc tempo of the movements at the 
start kt t'ping tii le with the song is rather slow. The first line of 
the song is slowly sung by the leader twice and then repeated in 
chorus with the same tenipo. This done twice the speed of the 
steps as well )i'i thi;) song is doubled, the song this time being sung 
and repeatt'd in tlic same manner as before. Then the dancers 
retrace two si.p.s back facing the same direction and, taking a step 
forward, resume the slow tempo. 

In Simgd davs at many a place in south of the district are found 
Radhd troupes giving display of a musical dance at every house, 
and collecling /osirt. These troupes comprise the central figure 
of the RdcVlui, a i.huiccr boy dressed in an upper class woman’s 
attire, and the leader singer who generally uses tdls. The Radhd 
has cd!s tied a Ihi.u' ankle. Persons to play on tlholki, daph, tuntunS- 
and at times uind. and the Sankasura are the other accompanists. 
In some placet, Sankasura dances with Radhii, while in some places 
the leader of tlu3 group comes forward and dances with Radha 
when occasion arsics. In the starting movements the Radha starts 
shuffling her feet forward, the jingling sounds of the cdls perfectly 
harmonizing will', other accompaniments. As she advances bit by 
bit, the right limid is fully stretched forward and left one is bent 
at the elbo\s , t:U3 palms describing gracefully circuits to resemble 
the movei'iu.iit;. ol ;■< creeper caused by a gentle breeze. After a few 
indies of .spate liiivo thus been covered, the dancer rotates round 
herself from (Iw right to the left, and with a light graceful jump 
brings this iuilii l movement to a close. The dancer and the leader- 
singer then sing a line which is repeated in chorus by the group. 
There is no ioot-work while the two sing, but when the line is 
repeated in cliorus, the dancer tries to convey the contents by 
movements and c,\pressions. 

The kdlkli'd {kdthl — a .stick; k/icl — dance) dance is a stick dance 
popularly iil.i) c’d. during HoJi festival by Kunbis of north Ratnagiri. 
The traditional dress of the performers consists of Maratha type 
turban secured over the bead with a red-bordered dhoti tied cross¬ 
wise its loosi' lids fluttering over the back; a shirt with long sleeves 
covers the trunk and across the chest a dhoti with red border is 
crossed and la lotted at the back; a sadi of red or blue border is 
wrapped by t;i(' dancer over his dhoti or pyjama with a number of 
folds round tlic waist so that the thighs are entirely covered with 
the border ot the sdcti. They fasten chains of jingles at their ankles. 
In their hands they hold a pair of tipris and a bunch of white fibres, 
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which sway with the movements of the tipris and add to the grace 
of the dance. A rnrdang and a pair of cymbals are the only instru¬ 
ments used. 


The formation, as a rule, is circular, members standing in pairs 
and facing each other. Only in ddvctn and hhilkavadd they move 
generally, in an anti-clockwise direction, keeping time with a pair 
of tipris held in the hands. Some of the movements, thougli more 
vigorous and quick, resemble those of the tipri dance. The 
beginning is always in a slow tempo and it has to be so, since 
they are moving back to back. When a line is being repeated, the 
speed increases and to facilitate free movement they take a zigzag 
course. They once strike the tipris against each other and then 
strike them with those of the advancing member. At times they 
squat and turn about keeping time with their strikes to the beat of 
the drum. In damn they move in a figure eight; in bhilkavadd 
they pass under one another, the arms being chained. 


Some dances are danced more out of religious ecstasy and fervour 
than to give expression to an aesthetic feeling. The dindi dance 
which devotees or hhajunis of the Vdrkari cult engage in while going 
to a temple of Vithoba or taking part in a religious procession 
belongs to this kind. The participants generally fall in two rows 
facing one another, the rnrdang player and the vir}d player who 
lead the dance being in between the rows. They elick in rhythmic 
beat the tafs held in their hands as they chant in chorus the names 
of Jnyanoba and Tukaram or pick up the refrain of the bhajanu 
given out by the leader-singer. And as they click and sing they 
dance in steady measured steps, all the while advancing towards 
the destination. 


Another dance of the ecstatic kind is the Mahfdak.smi dance better 
known as ghdgar phunkne and is performed only at the time of 
Mahalaksmi worship.* During night as a part of the worship ritual 
each girl (worshipper) holds a ghdgar (a round water-pot narrow 
at the neck), in her hands, mtikes a rhythmic musical sound by 
blowing across the mouth of the ghdgar and starts dancing before 
goddess. During the dance one of the girls starts blowing and 
dancing with greater animation than the rest, and presently swings 
her hands and is seized with the power of the goddess. Others stop 
dancing and the ‘possessed’ dancer is plied with questions about 
the ‘unknown’ by her friends which the goddess in her is believed 
to answer. 


® On the eighth of the bright half of Asvina, during the first five years of 
her wedding, the young wife, as may be tlie family custom has to worship the 
goddess Mahalaksmi. 
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A FEATURK TO )tE NOTED IN THE DISTRICT IS THAT BECAUSE of its pecu¬ 
liar geographical cuviroiiment the population in villages is sparsely 
situated with tin? result that regular getting together of the people 
in the village lor rcic reational activities is well-nigh impossible. The 
games, sports and such entertainments popular in this region are 
either sedentary or occasional. The occasional activities are under¬ 
taken only at the time of celebrations of certain local festivals. 
Akhadds or tdlinis (wrestling houses) are a rarity in the district; 
a few are found in the northern part. Sometimes wc find marriage 
processions of mt;!!- to-do non-Brahmans accompanied by akhadds — 
a party of persons skilled in performing feats of physical skill, strength 
and stamina. Tht!y give at prominent spots in the way performances 
of sword-dance, lathi fighting, etc. Lezini dance is indulged in and 
is only discontinued when other feats are being performed. Training 
for these performanc;es is usually to be had now-a-days in tdlims at 
Bombay, and not locally. 

The recreational activities and games in Primary and Secondary 
Schools, and Colleges in the district are practically the same as in 
any other distiiet, However, Hu-tu-tu and Tmigdi of the major 
Indian games, and Volley Ball of the Western games are the most 
popular. Of the other major Indian games Khokho, Circle Khokho 
are played in schools and Lagoryd and Vitl-ddtuiu outside the school. 
These games when popularly played are played with regional vari¬ 
ations. Standiirdisod forms, however, have been arrived at by 
institutions like the Akhila Maharashtra Sfmrika Siksana Martdetja 
which arc now w idely adopted and strictly observed when the games 
are played in contested matches. 

There are various kinds of games played by non-schcol going 
children; son ic are given below. 

In the play activities of infancy and early childhood toys predomi¬ 
nate over gainci.. Khwlkhiild — multicoloured rattles, and toys that 
make a variety of sound — pipes, whistles, drums and tamborines, 
easily fascinate babies. These are followed by their keen rival, the 
tloll, and then come the ‘ toys on wheels ’. Children tripping about 
the house witli a pangula-gdrlu or romping about dragging behind 
them a toy-veliicle attached to a short string is a common sight. 

Games of the ‘imitative’ or ‘make-believe’ type, wherein various 
roles like that of cartmen, horse-driver, music-player, palanquin- 
bearer, etc., ar(; enacted with fidelity to real life are a particular attrac¬ 
tion of early diildhood. These games are played with no set rules 
but with a gootl team spirit, every player having a part to perform. 
Ghodd-Ghodd (horse and rider) is played in several ways. Usually 
two children stand, one (driver) behind the other (horse) and both 
nm forward, the; driver holding the ‘horse’ by its garment. Pdlkhi 
(palanquin) is usually played by three. The two facing each other 
carry the third who sits on the arm-square formed by the two gripping 
each other at the elbow. Ag-gddi (train) is just a queue of children 
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each holding the garment of the one in front of him. &ivd-sivi — the 
.simple chase and tag, golanti — somersatdt, jhoke — swinging, are the 
simple games played at this age. Qdryd-gdnjd-hhingorijd is a game of 
dressing and doli-marriage are favourite recreations of girls at this 
age. Bhdtukali is the game of liouse-keeping often played enthusias¬ 
tically by girls with secondary roles given to boys. 

A number of chase and tag games are played by children between 
the age of five and nine. Sdnkhalici-SivdMvl is a more complex game 
than the ordinary tag. Andhali kosimhir (blind man’s blulf), 
Luparuldv (hide and seek) mi-un-sdoll, sdt-tahjd are the different 
kinds of tag gam.es entluisiastically played at tlris age. Games of 
gopjd (marbles), bhomi'vd (top), pataiiga (kite) have a great attrac¬ 
tion for boys between the age of six and sixteen. Playing at l<dp 
(cashew-nut) wherein boys contest in winning cashew-nuts put in 
a line by hitting them from a distance with a hhaWi (big and heavy 
cashew-nut) is a popular game in the south ol the district. 

A number of team-games are played with verve and much hubbub 
by non-school children in later childhood and adolescence; of these 
some are described below. 

Abd-ddhl : A soft ball eithm- of rags or rubber is tossed up in 
air for all to catch and the player who succeeds tries to bit with the 
ball any other player wlio tries to dodge. The game can continue 
indefinitely. 

Ccnclu-phall : It is jrh'i ed with a soft hall of rags or rubber and 
a small stick which to start witli the game, is suspended on two 
stones. There may be 2t or more players wlio form into teams ol 
equal strength. After fixing the (jrder of players tiie two teams stand 
at about eight feet from tin; suspended stick on the two sides. 
A player throws the ball to knock tiie stick oft’ tl».e stones and the otlicr 
side tries to catch the stick and the ball ‘ on the fly If either is 
caught the play is equal and none is out. If the ball without its 
knocking the stick is caught the bowler is out. 

Ghodyds cendu mar (hitting the horse with a ball) : The game 
is played with a soit ball among fifteen to twenty players. Four or 
five irlaycrs choosing to i)c the ‘liorse’ file within a circle each holding 
the front player’s waist, the last player forming the tail and tiie front 
one the head of the horse. The rest of the players stand outside the 
circle each at a uniform distance from the other and try to hit the 
‘ tail ’ of the horse with the ball. The horse faces the hitters, dodges, 
even catches the ball and throws it liack and tries to save the tail 
from being hit. If the ball strikes the tail the horse is out and the 
game starts again with a fresh batclr of five forming the horse. 

Gup-cup-tobd ; Players sit in a circle facing in, and the “It” runs 
round the circle with a tohd (a w’ell-knotted piece of cloth) which he 
places unnoticed behind one of the players. If the player is alert, 
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he immediateh picks up the tobd and becomes the “It” and runs 
round the cii cle to place the tobd behind some other player. If the 
“It” completes one round and reaches behind the player without 
the latter noliciu” the tobd, he picks up the tobd and with it beats 
and chases tlie ])layer till he takes one round and resumes his seat. 
In that case, tlie same “It” continues to run round and tries to keep 
the tobd behin l some other player. 

Kurghodi or Gbodeswdr (horse-riders), is played by two teams 
consisting of equal number of boys, one team acting as gho4o 
(horses) and the other as iwdrs (riders), the choice being decided 
by toss. The ‘horses’ stand in a circle facing in and each ‘rider’ 
rides a ‘ horse ’. The leader rider closes Iris horse’s eyes by one hand 
and holds some fingers of the other hand before the horse and asks 
their number. If the horse tells the correct number, all the riders 
get down and the game is resumed, the teams exchanging their 
parts. 

Kokedyd is game of crude hockey played by two teams trying 
to push into a ‘ goal ’ or just beyond a line a hard ball with sticks 
bent at the striking end. There is a demarcating mid-line and a ‘ goal ’ 
or a boundary marked on each side. 

Sar-sar-kdthi is a group-game played by boys who stand in a line 
and each bemUng forward pushes through his legs a yard-long stick 
held in his hand as far back as possible. The player whose ‘throw’ 
was the shortc st is called cor (thief) and he has to get to the place 
where his slick fell, pick it up, and stand facing the starting line 
with the stick held in his hand raised above his head. A player 
strikes at the ::Uck so that it falls away at a distance to the back side 
of the cor and the rest of the players go on pushing the stick with the 
.sticks in their h inds. The car pursues them. To avoid being tagged 
the player places the stick in his hand on a stone as the cor gets near. 
Any one tagged with the stick in his hand becomes the new cor and 
the game starts afresh. 

Surapdrciirdn : Tlic game is popularly played by cowherds. From 
a circle drawn on the ground under a tree a player throws away 
a stick as distant as he could. By the time the ‘thief’ runs for the 
stick and restorccs it back in the circle all climb the tree. The game 
lies in the jrlayers from the tree jumping or climbing down the tree 
and touching tla; stick bedore they are tagged by the thief. 

Vdgh-Bahiri (the tiger and the lambs) : One of the players is 
made the ticcr (vdglta), another the shepherd {dhangar) and the 
rest are lami s {hakari). The lambs line up behind the shepherd, 
each holding tlie one in front by the waist. The shepherd handles 
a knotted pur t: of cloth for the protection of his lambs, and in spite 
of all the be.ding he gets the tiger makes repeated efforts till he 
captures all the lambs. 
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Christians are returned, according to 1951-census as numbering 
14,637 (m. 6,544; /. 8,093) and they form 0-85 per cent, of the 
district population. According to the censuses for the years 1911, 
1921 and 1931, they numbered 11,529 {m. 5,542; f. 5,987), 11,904 
{m. 5,678; f. 6,226) and 13,189 {m. 6,188; f. 7,001) or 0-81, 0-87 
and 0-86 per cent, respectively. Their tractwise distribution over 
the district in 1951 is as follows ; 

Rural Tracts : 8,857 (m. 3,829; f. 5,028)—Sawantwadi and Vengurla, 
4,435 {m. 1,982; f. 2,483) ; Kankavli and Kudal, 2,953 (m. 1,270; 
f. 1,683) ; Deogad and Malvan, 1,141 (m. 447 ; f, 694) ; Rajapur and 
Lanje, 47 (m. 18; f. 29) ; Ratnagiri and Sangameshwar, 16 (m. 6; 
f. 10) ; Khed and Chipliin, 19 {in. 17; 2) ; Dapoli, Mandangad and 

Guhagar, 216 (m. 89; f. 127). 

Urban Tracts: 5,780 (ni. 2,715; f. 3,065)-Rajapur, Ratnagiri and 
Sangameshwar, 200 (m. 127; f. 73) ; Chiplun and Khed, 11 (m. 6; 

5) ; Savantwadi, Vengurla and Malvan, 5,569 ( m. 2,582; f, 2,987). 

Calling themselves Clrristis and known by the people of the district 
as Firingis or Portuguese or more popularly as Kiristanvs, some of 
them may have a strain of Portuguese blood but the bulk are local 
people converted in mass to Christianity during the time of 
Portuguese rule. Except for a few Deccani Christians stationed at 
Vengurla in association with the American Mission activities there, 
the rest are Konkani Roman Catholics. These, though they have 
Christian names and surnames still keep to the old distinction of 
caste, calling themselves Christian Kuiibis, Bhandaris or Kolis, and 
marrying only among members of their own caste. The names in 
common use among men, are Andru, Anton, Babal, Babu, Damnik, 
David, Enas, Forsu, Francis, Ghabm, Kaitan, Kistu, Luis, Montio, 
Nikol, Norbet, Pawlu, P'edru, Roki, Rumas, Siman, Victor, and Zilu; 
and among women, Anamaria, Anjelia, Arkan, Enasin, Esabel, Fatima, 
Filomen, Konsu, Kristiilin, Lushi, Mariyan, Mary, Natalin, Rita, 
Romana and Rosin. They have European surnames such as Gomes, 
D ’sa, D’souza, Fernandez, Rodrigues and Saldhana which their 
ancestors are said to have received from those who stood sponsors to 
them at the time of baptism. Some of them bear local surnames such 
as Adelkar, Ajagaonkar, Dabholkar, Daboskar, Madkar, Manjarekar, 
Malvankar, Nandoskar, Phanasekar and Redkar, 

In the southern part of the district the home tongue of the commu¬ 
nity is Konkani a dialect of Marathi which leans more on the side 
of Mdlvani than that used in Goa. Their literates are well conversant 
with Marathi which has now become the home tongue of those resid¬ 
ing in the northern part. 

The well-to-do live in substantial one-storied houses. The walls 
are either of mud or of laterite, plastered both outside and inside. 
The floor is cowdunged and polished by rubbing with stones. The 
roofs are tiled either with country or Mangalore tiles and as a rule 
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the ceilings are of wood. The houses are divided into a veranda, CHAPTER 3. 

a hall, one or more bed-rooms, a dining room, and a cook-room. p^ple hhc 

In some houses the cook-room is a separate building, near which culture. 

stands the batli-room and the cow-shed. The better class families 

generally have tables, chairs, couches, bedsteads, chests of drawers, 

and stools, brass lamps, cups, saucers, plates, glassware and cutlery, 

boxes and trunks and some pictures of the Virgin and Child and of 

Popes. A midilhj class family has generally one or two benches, one 

or two stools, with perhaps a single chair, cots, cups and saucers and 

a few metal and earthen vessels, A poor family has perhaps a small 

wooden stool, some mats, and some earthen and metal vessels. 

Among the well-to-do the men dress in European fashion, and the Dress, 
poor generally in a jacket and .short trousers of coloured cotton. 

Like the local fl Indus they may wear a head scarf, a shoulder cloth 
thrown loosely f)ve]- the body and a waist-cloth girt round the loins. 

Almost all tin; women dress in local Hindu fashion, except that they 
wear a peculiar neck amulet of red stone beads strung together and 
joined in front by a green coloured stone edged with gold, called 
fora. They an; fond of the red and blue checked Belgaum cloth. 

Among the poorer classes the robe (sdrl) is worn tight and does not 
fall below the knee ; the upper classes wear it full falling close to 
the ankle, some w'earing European pettfeoats and jackets. Unmarried 
girls do not dnivv one end of the robe over the upper part of the 
body, and married women wear the upper end over the right shoulder 
like most Hindus, and is either held in the right hand or tucked into 
the waistband on the left side. When they go to the church women 
cover themselves with a white sheet-hke cotton robe that hangs from 
the head to the ankle, and is worn with considerable grace falling 
from the heatl in free outward curves, showing the face and rich neck¬ 
lace, and caught with the hand at the waist, and from there falling 
straight to the leet. The bodice is loose, full-backed and long-sleeved, 
and is tied in b ool: under the bosom. For ordinary wear it is of cotton 
and for special occasions of silk or brocade. Women generally wear 
gold ear-rings shaped like cockle shells, silver necklaces in double 
loops, and some glass bangles round each wrist. On high days they 
wear gold-headed hair pins, looped gold necklaces, earrings, bracelets, 
bangles and finger rings. 

Though there are few rich families a considerable number are 
well-to-do. They arc a quiet-orderly class, hard-working, and, except 
for their fondness for drink, frugal. The upper classes who are 
educated are employed in Bombay as clerks and shopmen and some 
are Government servants. Most of the poorer classes are husbandmen 
showing great skill in growing vegetables and breeding pigs, ducks, 
turkeys and liens. Unlike the Goanese Christians, they pride them¬ 
selves on never taking household service with Europeans, Most are 
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illiterate, on par with the Hindus who follow the same callings. 
Besides their hereditary calling^ Christians freely follow any profes¬ 
sion except tanning and shoemaking, v,'ashing, and pot-making. 

The Konkani Christians have their religious rites and ceremonies 
regulated by the canon and liturgical laws of Roman Catholics the 
world over. But for actual government and ministration, the Roman 
Catholics in the district arc under the jurisdiction of the Patriarch 
of Goa who has under him Vicars general and under a Vicar general 
are priests in charge of parish churches, smaller churches attached 
to parish churches, and chapels-. Parish priests are chosen from all 
classes except the very low such as Mahars, converts, and illegitimate 
children. Some of them are the sons of Baman (Christian), land¬ 
holders, sufficiently well-to-do to give their children a good education. 
Others come from Goa or from Bombay. All know Marathi 
(Kohkanl) and Latin, and all have some knowledge of Portuguese 
and a few of English. They arc educated at Goa and ordained at 
the age of twenty-four by the Archbi.shop of Goa or his delegate, 
and they remain celebate for their life. They almost always live 
in houses adjoining or attached to their churches, and where the 
villages are small one priest often serves two or three churches. They 
dress in long black cassock or c;assock-like coat, and some of them 
wear the biretta or foiu'-cornered cap. Besides the monthly salaries 
they receive from the Goa Government, and the offertories they 
collect at prayer meetings, they get from the parishioners, christening 
wedding and burial fees. 

The objects of particular devotion of Konkani Roman Catholics 
are the Blessed Virgin Mary, St. Anne, St. Francis Xavier, St. Antonio, 
St. Sebastian, and St. Joseph, whose image, with the image of Christ 
they keep in their houses and pray to. Each family has one of these 
saints as a patron. A small figure of the crucified Christ and of the 
patron saint are reverentially placed eitlicr on an altar or in a niche 
in the wall of the house. The more religious among them pray five 
times a day, on rising, at midday, at sunset, shortly after sunset, and 
on retiring to rest. 


1. The old caste distinctions still persist to some extent among the Ratnagiri 
Christians. The Bdmans who are mostly fair and of the middle height with 
well-cut features arc mostly landlord.s (BJuitkars) and well-paid Covernment 
servants. Some enter the church. The R<n}ars (Bhandaris) comprising most of 
the Christian population were oiico pahn-juico drawers. They arc also 
carpenters, tailors, masons, fitters, mechanics, drivers, husbandmen, and 
laboiirer.s. The Gavades (Mardthds) who arc a well-built and sturdy class 
love more to take to indepcndaiit professions than to service. The Ciiradcs 
who arc found in small number in Sawantwadi, have most of the males serving 
in towns. The Dentalis and the Khapris (Siddts) are backward and illiterate 
classes, found in small numbers and mainly living as labourers. 

3 Churches are situated at .Sawantwadi, Vcngiirla, Malvan, Ajgaon, Masuro, 
Chinder, and smaller churches and chapels at Shiroda, Bhiravne, Redi, Man- 
gaon, Dovabag, Aronda, Amboli, Bhedashi, Satnrda, Kasai, Salgaon, Dandoli. 
Ratnagiri, Dapoli and Hamai. 
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Every large svittlement has a church and small settlements have 
chapels which ;rre visited by a priest during November and December 
and April and May. During his visit the priest celebrates the feast 
of the patron saint which lasts for nine days and is followed by 
vesjiers on the tenth. All the leading churches have brotherhoods 
both of men ami women who wear a special cloak and tippet. Each 
member pays a ytsarly subscription which gets credited to form 
a church fund miuiagcd by the members. All members abstain from 
fle.sh on all Fridiy.s and Saturdays in Lent; they confess their sins 
in the ear of the priest and receive the communion at least once 
a year, and ai c- bound to attend church every Sunday and close 
holiday. 

Many of the 1 owei' orders of Christians share the local beliefs in 
omens, lucky da^s, and magic, and may worship Hindu gods and 
Musalman saints, but because of the strong disapproval shown by 
the priest of sue h ju aetices they have now grown much less usual or 
at least much iuok' carefully concealed. 

As the Koukani Christians of Ratnagiri district include many classes 
it is difficult to give an account of their customs which applies to all. 
Tire following details are believed to represent correctly the social 
and religions obsei-vances at present in use among the bulk of 
Ratnagiri Chrislians on occasion of births, marriages and deaths. 

Young wives go Jbr the first confinement to their parents who bear 
all the expenses. In the seventh month of a woman’s first pregnancy 
her husband or bis p:irents or nearest kin, present the woman with 
a new scirl in wliicli she is dressed, decked with ornaments and 
flowers, and along with some young women from the neighbourhood 
fed on the choicest dishes. As soon as the child is bom the mother 
is given a dose ol: kalijirem (bitter cummin seed), jirem (cummin 
seed), black pejsper, turmeric, garhc and raw ginger. On the third 
or sixth night the cliilcl is kept still and watched, but no satti or sixth 
day ceremony is peiformed except among the Gavads and other low 
classes. 

The rite of Baptism is that laid down by the Roman Catholic 
Church. On tht* eighih day the child is taken to the church to be 
baptised. It is can ied by an elderly woman of the house accompanied 
by other members and two persons termed god-parents who answer 
in the name of tlie c hild the questions put by the priest to die child. 
Before the party enter the church they are met by the priest in 
surplice cope and .stole. He calls the child by a name which is told 
him either by the parents or sponsors. In order to drive out the 
evil spirit and make it give place to the Holy Ghost, the priest thrice 
breathes upon the lace of the cliild, saying Exi ah eo, ‘ Go out of him. 
He then makes tlu sign of the cross upon the child’s forehead and 
breast, and lays hi;; right hand upon its head repeating verses. 
Laying a little salt in the child’s mouth he again makes the sign of 
the cross upon it; forehead, and repeats verses. After this the 
priest lays the end rfi the stole upon the body of the child and admits 
it into the church, saying, ‘ Enter into the temple of God that thou 
mayest have part with Christ into life everlasting: Amen,’ 
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When they have entered the church the priest, jointly with the 
sponsors, recites the Apostles’ Creed and the Lord’s Prayer. He 
then wets the point of his thumb with spittle from his mouth and 
with it touches the child’s ears and nostrils and says in Latin in 
a loud voice, ‘ Thou too fly away, O Satan.’ He then questions the 
sponsors, and anoints the child with a little holy oil at the middle 
of the collar-bone and at the end of the spine in the fonn of a cross. 
The crown of the child’s head is next anointed with holy oil and 
the priest then takes water in a small vessel and pours it thrice on the 
child’s head, saying, ‘I baptise thee in the name of the Father, and 
the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.’ A piece of white linen is laid on 
the child’s head, and the priest lights a candle and sets it in the 
child’s right hand where it is held by the godfather and godmother, 
and repeating verses closes the rite by saying, ‘ Go in peace and the 
Lord be with you : Amen.’ The baptism fee varies from Re. 1 to 
Rs. 5. On returning home the party is treated to sweetmeats or to 
dinner. After dinner the eldest woman in the house lifts the child 
and all in turn bless it, dropping into its hands copper or silver coins 
which are made into ornaments for its use. When all have given 
their blessings, the child is laid in the cradle, and rocked by women 
who, when they rock, call down on the child all manner of blessings. 
If an infant is sick it may at any time be baptised at its parents’ house, 
either by the priest or by some intelligent member of the family who 
has learnt the formula. After recovery the child is taken to church 
to have the holy oil applied. On the fortieth day some parents take 
the child to church, and the mother also goes and is purified. On 
that day or after an interval of two, three or five months, the young 
mother goes back to her husband’s house taking the child and some 
presents of sweet rice-flour balls, cocoanuts, boiled gram, and clothes. 
When the child is a year or two old the boy’s hair is cut or shaved 
and the girl’s ears arc pierced with some ceremony. In both cases 
neighbour’s children are feasted. 

Although the community has adopted many new customs after 
their conversion to Christianity, some of their old customs are still 
apparent in their marriage and other allied ceremonies. Generally 
boys and girls arc married after the ages of 20 and 14 years respec¬ 
tively. In olden days marriages were prearranged by the parents 
without any previous acquaintanceship between the couple, 
Now-a-days, most marriages take place after the parties concerned 
have been acquainted with each other at least for some time, and 
have agreed to it; others, though rare, are love marriages. Peculiar 
Hindu customs persist, such as the dowry system, seeking a girl from 
one’s own caste, etc. The tendency among young people is to ignore 
such customs. For the purpose of marriage, people are regarded as 
belonging to such principal divisions as Raman, Renar, Gavade, 
Carade, etc. which to some extent still persist to be endogamous. 

Among Roman Catholics (and other Christians) certain types of 
relatives come under prohibitive degree for the purpose of marriage. 
If marriage between such relatives is found necessary, dispensation or 
permission may be granted by the higher church authorities. Widow 
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marriage is not l<3rbi<.lden, but rare; divorce is unknown.® When CHAPTER 3. 
a match has been privately arranged, the boy’s relations or friends p^lc and 
go by appointmf'i it to the girl’s house, and in the presence of a witness culture, 

or two are formally asked if they accept the girl on certain conditions 
as to the amount of dowry, etc. Among the well-to-do a written MarrUiga. 
contract is drawn up and two copies are made one for each party. 

Rings or other articles of jewellery are also exchanged between the 
boy and the girl, the boy’s sister or sister-in-law decks the girl’s 
hair with flowo s and the girl shows the ring or the articles presented 
by the boy to the assembled guests. Refreshments and sweetmeats 
are served and if the boy’s party have come from a distance, this 
is sometimes folIoM'ed by a dinner or supper. After this betrothal 
which is known as inudi ceremony, marriage may take place in a few 
weeks. Soon aftei- preliminaries are settled it is usual for the bride 
and bridegroom accompanied by friends and relations to start from 
their houses for the parish church where the priest verifies the contract 
by asking both the parties whether they have agreed to the marriage. 

When both say they have agreed, the priest announces in open 
church that the jiarties are going to marry, and that if any one has 
any objection to thet match he should come forward and state it. 

This announccineiit is made on three successive Sundays. On any 
convenient day al ter the third announcement the marriage is celebrated 
in the parish church. At the houses both of the girl and the boy 
two sheds called indtavs are built, a guest shed in front of the house 
and a cooking-shetl liehind. In the cooking-shed a band of married 
women prepan' earthen hearths, singing Konkani songs. When the 
hearths are reatl\ swc'ctmeats or cocoa-kernel and molasses are handed 
round. This i.s c allei.1 roshio ghnlcho. Three or four days before the 
wedding the lov'er classes send two or more youths from house to 
house with country music asking people to the marriage. The upper 
classes send written invitations and do not employ country music. 

Besides the formal invitation the mother and the father or a kinsman 
of the bride and bridegroom go to their jiarticular friends or rela¬ 
tions to compliment them. To friends and relations who live at a great 
distance invitations are sent in time to enable them to attend. A day 
or two before the wedding, particular friends and relations send 
presents of vegetables, fowls, pigs, liquors and sweetmeats. During 
this time married ftanalc neighbours grind curry-stuffs, rice-flour and 
other articles foi tht^ wedding, singing Konkani songs as they work. 

This is called ddop. On the evening of the second day before the 
marriage day tin; liridegroom and the bride sit with one or two men 
and maids in thtu’r houses and are rubbed with cocoanut milk while 
Konkani songs are sung. When the rubbing is over they are bathed. 

This is called rotihiucho. On the morning of the day before the 
wedding the bride and bridegroom, with the bride’s maids and the 
best men, attend mass and receive the communion in their parish 
church. In tlic :‘\'cning a dinner is given to the poor with the object 
of satisfying the souls of the deceased members of the family. This 

® For tho Chri.sfiann, marriage is a permanent irrevocable contract between 
a man and wninan in the Christian conception of marriage, there is no room 
(or divorce as this understanding is clearl)' implicit in the promises which the 
man and wife niakc during their nuptials. 

Vf 4174-17 
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The ^le and guests appear at the appointed time. The bride- 

their**culture” dressed in a full Europeon suit—a black felt hat, an evening 

frock coat, and light waistcoat and trousers, and accompanied by 
his best man generally walks to' the church in the company of 
Iris friends and relatives. Before leaving his house he stands with 
his hands elapsed on his chest in front of the saint’s altar or niche 
and the elder members of the household and the elder guests walk 
up to him and give him their blessing, waving their right hands 
in the form of the Cross before his elapsed hands, The bride 
is dressed in a sari either of silk or of cotton of any shade but 
black, with silk or lace border. It is worn hanging like 
a petticoat from the hips to the ankles. The upper part of her 
body is covered by a tight fitting bodice. Over the bodice she 
wears the white church cloak, which serves both for cloak and for 
veil. Her head, wrists, neck and fingers are almost covered with 
gold ornaments which the poor borrow from the well-to-do. The 
head, besides being ornamented with gold, is decked with a profusion 
of flowers, jasmines, Christmas roses and yellow amaranths. Thus 
attired and surrounded by the bridesmaids, the bride, like the bride¬ 
groom with bowed head receives in her house her friend’s blessings. 
In her left hand she holds a square handkerchief with which she 
repeatedly hides her face. When tlie bride has received the good 
wishes of her friends her party starts in procession with band 
music to the church. The bridegroom leaves his house about the 
same time. When the two parties have met in the church, the priest, 
dressed in a surplice and while stole and accompanied by at least 
one clerk to carry the book and a vessel of holy water, and by two 
or three witnesses, asks the bridegroom who stands at the right of 
the bride, ‘Wilt thou take A, B. for thy lawful wife according to 
the rites of our Holy Mother, the Church ? ’ The bridegroom answers 
‘ I will ’. Then the priest puts the same question to the bride, and 
she answers in the same words as the bridegroom. The priest then 
joins the right hands of the couple, saying ‘ I join you in matrimony 
in the name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost: 
Amen ’, While he says this he sprinkles tlieir hands with holy water. 
This is done in the presence of witnesses whose names are entered in 
the marriage register. When this is done the bridegroom places upon 
the book gold and silver, whieh are presents to be delivered into 
the hands of the bride, and also a ring which the priest blesses with 
holy water and returns. The bridegroom then puts the ring on the 
third finger of the bride’s left hand saying meanwhile, ‘With this 
ring I thee wed, this gold I thee give, with my body I thee worship, 
and with all my worldly goods I thee endow’. The ceremony is 
generally completed between eight and ten in the morning. When 
it is over the bridegroom and the bride walk hand in hand to the 
middle of the chancel of the church, where tliey remain kneeling and 
sitting during a mass which was begun soon after the marriage cere¬ 
mony. After reading the Gospel the priest delivers a sermon in 
Kohka^ii on the responsibilities of married life, and at the close of 
the mass he blesses the newh' married couple. When the ceremony 
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is over the company form in procession, sometimes led by musicians, 
the bride and bridegroom coming next in a carriage or walking 
holding hands or arms in arm and the wedding guests following. 
When they reach the marriage booth married women of the bride¬ 
groom’s family stand outside and sing merry songs in Kohkani, the 
bride’s people praising the bridegroom, while inside the booth a band 
of friends sing the bride’s irraises. This lasts for about half an hour. 
When it is over tlie father of the bridegroom asks all guests to come 
into the booth and the Laudate cr Praise is sung. On entering the 
booth the bride is taken into the house and the bridegroom and 
best men sit on a sofa in the booth. Or, as among the upper classes, 
the newly married couple stands at the entrance of the booth to receive 
their friends’ congratulations. Each friend in turn throws a few 
flower leaves or sprinkles some drops of rose water on their heads, 
shaking hands, or if they are near relations kissing or embracing, and, 
if they have them to give, making presents. Refreshments and sweet¬ 
meats are handed round, first to the bridegroom and bride and 
then to the guests. I'he bride and bridegroom me then led into 
the house, and the bride's party pass the time till dinner in singing, 
joking and making merry. Meanwhile some female relations and 
friends of the briclegroom, with the leave of the bride’s father and 
mother, enter the houses, the bridegroom’s elder sister carrying a tray 
containing presents for the bride, a rich sort and bodice, a gold lucky 
necklace (mangahutra or samnis) and other articles. On this, the 
bride is led to tlie room where the family altar or prayer place is 
situated and where the bridegroom party is waiting. The mother of the 
bridegroom if her luishand is living, or any other near kinswoman, 
ties the lucky necklace, which is either wholly of gold with a pendant 
gold cross, or strings of black glass beads with a pendant gold figure 
of the infant Jesus, or simple strings of small glass beads with a gold 
bead in the middle The bride is next decked with flowers and tlie 
gold ornaments which came with the smi, and flowers are handed 
to the married women who are present. The bride then dresses in 
the new sari and bodice discarchng her old (maiden) dress. Soon 
after, the bridegroom walks into the house and stands by the side 
of the bride, and all present say prayers and sing the Litany of the 
Blessed Virgin. The bridegroom then retums to the booth leading 
the bride by the haml and is seated with her on a sofa which is 
set apart for them. The bride sits on the bridegroom’s left, the best 
men on his right and the chief bridesmaid to the left of the bride. 
When they are seated the bride’s parents, the bride’s god-parents 
and next the other kinsfolk make presents of clothes, ornaments and 
other articles to the couple. After this presents-giving or Besanv 
ceremony is over tht.’ wedding feast is served. Among the well-to-do 
the wedding diniiei may be laid and served in European fashion; 
the poorer families sit on mats and eat off leaf-plates. It consists 
either simply of vegetables, curries, rice and fried cakes, or in addition 
pork, mutton, fowl, fish,, bread and sweet gruel. When everything 
is served the host calls to his guests ‘ Devdehid ndvdn amrut hard, i.e. 
in god’s name feed. When dinner is over they sing, dance and make 
merry. About midnight, the guests return to their homes, except 
Vf .1174—1 Til 
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those who are specially asked to stay over night. Next day after 
dinner the bridegroom and bride get ready to start for the bride¬ 
groom’s house. All the elders, both men and women bless them as 
they did on the wedding day, and drop in their hands gold rings 
or silver coins. Then, with all the guests, they start in procession 
for the bridegroom’s, and, when they reach the house, they bow 
before the family altar and receive blessings from the elders of the 
house. The parents of the bridegroom present the bride with a sdri 
and the sponsors and the relations of the bridegroom give presents 
to the couple. A dinner, not differing from the dinner given in the 
bride’s booth, is then served. After dinner a ceremony by which the 
father of the bride makes over his daughter to the parents of th(' 
bridegroom with a request to treat her as then own child takes place. 
She is then led into the house and presented to the family patron- 
saint to whom she offers short jnayer. In the afternoon of the fifth 
tlay the couple again returns to the bride’s and remains there for five 
days and, on the sixth, comes back to the bridegroom’s, and for about 
fifteen days the young couple pay visits to their neighbours, friends 
and relations. After this they either go together or the bride goes 
alone to her father’s house on all great holidays during tfie first year', 
and every year during the life time of the bride’s parents on the 
occasion of the parish feast. In widow marriages there is no 
ceremonial except the simple religious rite in the church. 

When sickness takes a fatal turn, the parish priest is sent for, who 
comes to the house to hear the dying man confess and to give him 
the communion. The priest anoints him with holy oil, and sit.s 
beside him praying and repeating verses. When the sick man is 
dead the church bell is tolled that the parish may know and offer 
prayers for his soul. The beadle {Chanulor) goes from house to 
house telling of the death and the time of the funeral, which generally 
takes place within twenty-four hours. Arrangements are made with 
the priest as to the style of the funeral and the position of the grave.® 
On hearing of the death neighbours come in, the body is washed and 
decently dressed in church clothes and kept in the hall either on 
a couch or on a mat spread on the ground over a clean white sheet. 
.\t the time named by the beadle most of the villagers attend. The 
dead’s hands are tied together across the chest and a small crucifix 
is placed in them. At the head is set u larger crucifix with a pair of 
burning candles. The well-to-do lay the body in coffin and the poor- 
carry it in the church bier. The coffins of the unman-ied are lined 
with white, and the bodies of children under seven are decked with 
flowers. Six or inoie candles are set round the coffin or round the 
body if there is no coffin, and lighted when the priest begins to read 
or chant the prayers. When the last prayer in finished, if tlie dead 
has left a widow she takes off her lucky necklace, earrings and glass 
bangles, the signs of married life. If the relatives of the d(?ad 

* Grave.s are of two classes : Temporary graves which are liable to be used 
again, and permanent graves, where the dead can never be disturbed. The 
latter are costlier than the former, tho prices varying in different parishes 
according to the wcaltli of the people. 
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cannot pay for the p.i;i<?st’s attendance at the grave the priest, in white CHAPTER 3. 
surplice and black stole, comes to the church at the time fixed for the ^~le and 
burial and reads the service. In other cases, accompanied by their**culture"' 
members of the church brotherhood, with a cross and two candle¬ 
sticks, the priest goes to the house of the dead -dressed in a black cope 
besides the sm'()lic;e and stole. The members of the brotherhood 
wear white cloaks over their holiday clothes and red or green tippets. 

At the house of mourning the priest sings and blesses the body. 

Then the body is lilted either in the coifin, or if there is no coffin in 
the bier, and brought from the house to the church. The coffin or 
the bier is covcrecl i^ith a black cloth. The funeral party goes in 
procession, the cross and candlestick bearers leading and then fellow 
members of the brotherhood in pairs about tlii-ee yards apart. 

Behind them friends and visitors walk in regular order; then comes 
the body carried by four men. As they move along, the church bell 
tolls and the priests and choristers chant hymns. At the church or 
at the grave the service is read with fewer or more prayers, according 
to the arrangement made with the priest. When the body or coffin 
is lowered in the grave the priest first puts a few handfuls of earth 
over it and then thej mourners follow. When the service is over all 
return to the house of mourning, and the guest condole with the 
members of the; family, holding their hands or embracing them it 
they are near relations, On the day of death there is seldom any 
cooking in the hoiisci of mourning as relatives and friends generally 
supply the mourncjis with cooked food. On the seventh day all the 
mourners with their friends and relations go to the church and 
a solemn office and mass are sung for the repose of the soul of the 
dead, and all persons who attend are given breakfast and dinner 
which do not differ from those given on festive occasions. The office 
and mass are repcjated on the thirteenth day and at the end of the 
year, and in some cas<!s every year. An ordinary mass is performed on 
every death-day during the lifetime of the next-of-kin, and a general 
commemoration (>1 the; dead is held on All Saints’ Day on the second 
of November by tlie second and later generations. Mourning 
continues for a jear during which no marriage or other joyous 
ceremony is performed. On the first death-day, friends and relations 
are asked to attend the service at the church and also feasted at home. 

Muslims accoxling to the 1951-Census, are returned as number- Muslims. 
ing 103,351 (m. 43,083; f. 60,268) in the district of Ratnagiri or Population, 
6-03 per cent, ui the population. In 1872 the percentage was 7-32 
and the same according to the Censuses of 1911, 1921 and 1931 was 
6*4, 6-3 and 6-98 respectively. Their tract-wise distribution over 
the district i.s as follows : — 

Rural Tracts : 83,560 (m, 34,03149,529)—Sawantwadi and 
Vengurla, 1,530 (m. 725; f. 805); Kankavli and Kudal, 4,160 
(m. 1,809; /. 2 351); Deogad and Malvan, 4,310 (m. 1,965; 
f. 2,345) ; Rajapin- and Lanje, 7,054 (m. 3,124; f. 3,930) ; Ratnagiri 
and Sangamesliwar, 23,290 (m, 9,243; f. 14,047) ; Khed and Chiplun, 

17,717 (m. 7,161; f. 10,566) ; Dapoli, Mandangad and Guhagar, 

25,499 {m. 10,004 ; f, 15,495). 
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Urban Tracts : 19,791 (rn. 9,052; f. 10,739)—Rajapur, Ratnagiri 
and Sangameshwar, 11,931 (m. 5,602; f. 6,329) ; Chiplun and Khed, 
4,565 (m. 1,935; f. 2,630) ; Sawanhvadi, Vengurla and Malvan, 3,295 
(m. 1,515; /. 1,780). 

As in the other coastal districts of Western India, the Ratnagiri 
Muslim population has a strong strain of foreign blood, both Arab 
and Persian. The foreign element probably existed before the time of 
the prophet Muhammad (570-632).^ And in the spread of Muslim 
power, between the seventh and tenth centuries, as sailors, merchants, 
and soldiers of fortune, Arabs came to the west coast of India in 
great numbers.® From the accounts of Suliman, the earliest Arab 
traveller, it would seem that about the middle of the ninth century, 
the Balharas who ruled the Konkan were very friendly to the Arabs. 
The people of the country said that if their kings reigned and lived 
for a long time it was solely due to the favour shown to the Arabs. 
Among all the kings there was no one so partial to Arabs as the 
Balhara, and his subjects followed his example.® Early numbers in 
the tenth century, Arabs are mentioned as settled in large numbers 
in the Konkan towns, married to the women of the country, and 
living under their own laws and religion.^ During the fourteenth, 
fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries, when the lands of Ratnagiri formed 
part of the possessions of the Bahamani and Bijapur kings, a fresh 
impulse was given to immigration, botli from the increased impor¬ 
tance of Dabhol and other places of trade, and from the demand 
for Arab and Persian soldiers. Even under the Marathas the services 
of Arab seamen were still in demand.® No record has been traced 
of any attempt to force Islam on the people of the district, and from 
the tolerant character of the Bijapur kings,® it seems probable that, 
except a few who yielded to the persuasion of missionaries, to the 
temptation of grants of land, or to the oppression of Aurangzeb, 
Ratnagiri Muslims are not descended from purely Hindu converts. 

Besides the Arabs and Persians who from time to time came as 
soldiers, traders, and sailors, the character of many Muslim villagers 
near Chiplun and along the shores of the Bankot creek, point to some 


i. A trace of the early Arab sailors is found in Jazira, or the island, the 
latter part of the name Melizeigara, apparently applied by Ptolemy (15) and 
the Periplus (247) to the town and island of Malvan or Melundi. 

Many high Ratnagiri families, though at present following different 
professions, are distinguished by Arabic surnames, Kazi, judge ; Fakih, lawyer; 
Muallam, professor; Khatib, preacher; Mttkri, elegy singer ; and Hafiz, Qoran 
reciter. 

Elliot’s History, L. 4. The Balliaras were the Rajputs of Malldiet near 

Hyderabad. Compare Mas’udi’s Prairies d’Or, 1. 382. 

*. Masudi (913), Prairies d’Or, II, 86. 

In 1683, the Company’s merchantman President was, off Sangameshwar, 
attacked by two ships and four grabs. Tire crew were Arabs who said they 
were in Sambhaji’s pay. Orme’s History'. Frag. 120. 

®. During the reigns of Yusuf Adilshah (1489-1510) and of lbr4him Adil- 
shah II (1590-1626) no nran’s religion was interfered with. Ferishta, II, 128. 
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more general Aialj settlement. These people, the fair Arab-featurecl CHAPTER 3. 

Konkani Muslims of Bombay, generally known among Muslims by 

the term Kufis, seem, as the name shows, to have come to India 

from the Euirlir.des valley, and to belong to the same wave of Arab 

settlers who in Cujarati are known as Naiatas, and in Kanara as 

Navails. ITie traditions of the people and the accounts of many 

Muslim historians agree that the bulk of them fled to India from 

the Euphrates valley about the year 700 ( 82 A. H.) to escape 

massacre at the hands of the fierce governor Hajjaj bin Yusuf,' 

Besides the regular classification into the four main tribes, Syeds, Jamatis. 
Shaikhs, Mughals, and Pathrms,- Ratnagiri Muslims are locally divided 
into two classes, Jamatis or members of the community, and Daldis 
coast fishers, with whom the Jamatis do not intermarry.'' Though 
Jamatis have much sameness in appearance and manners, there 
is among them a .special class whose headquarters are along the 
BapkoJ creek and on the Dapoli coast. The Banket Muslims an^ 
rather a slim but well-made, fair, and good-featured class, the men 
shaving the head and wearing short, rather scanty, beards. Their 
home tongue is M'lirathi, but most of them know Urdu. Except 
a few well-to-do landholders they live in second class houses. Some 
of the villagers used to w'ear some time back a white Brahman-like 
turban and the 1-lindu coat and waistcloth. At present they generally 
wear a Turki.sh fez, a shenoani and loose trousers and patent leather 
shoes. The women wear the Hindu dress, and when they travel, 
a largo white sheet-like overrobe. Widows dress in white. Land¬ 
holders, sailors, and some of the school teachers and Government 
servants, are on the whole well-to-do. The calling of boatmen 
in Bombay harbour has, of late, greatly suffered from the competition 
of steam laun(;hes; but many find good employment as engineers 
and workers in machinery. Of Sunnis of the Shafai school few know 
the Qoran or are careful to say dreir prayers. On every Thursday, 
either in a mosque, or in a house built for the purpose, the Konkanis 
meet together, and sing hymns to the praise of God and the Prophet. 

This done, tea is drunk, and sweetmeats distributed. Except that 
at marriages a dough lamp, filled with clarified butter, is by the 
women lit, carried to river, pond or well, and left there, and that for 
five Thursdays after a death, dinners are given to relations and 


1. Details of Hajjaj the ‘ terror and scourge ’ of his country are given in 
Mas’udi’s Prairies d’Or, V. 193-400. (See also Khulasat-ul-Akhbar, and 
Tarikh-i-Tabari in Prince's Muhammedan History, 453-460). According to the 
general story these men were at first natives of Madina, from which, were 
driven by tlie pe rsecution of Hajjaj. In addition to the original body of settlers, 
it seems probable that fresh immigrants amved in the tenth century (923-926) 
to escape the ra\ ages of the Kamiatian insurgents who destroyed Basra and Kufa 
and enslaved part of the people (D’Herbclot’s Bibliotheque Orientale, I. 509; 
Dabistan, II, 421), and in the thirteenth century (1258), when Halaku Khan 
the Twtar captured all the cities of the Euphrates valley, put the reigning 
Khalifali to death, and massacred 160,000 of the inhabitants. 

About 1/18 are Syeds, 12/16 Shaikhs, and 3/16 Moglials and Pathans. 

Perhaps daldi or thrown, in the sense of outcast. 
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friends, their customs do not differ from those of other Muslims.’ 
They marry only among themselves, marriage with any other caste 
being considered a disgrace. Of late, some families have given their 
daughters to Bombay Arabs. A number of them in Bombay and 
a small number in Ratnagiri and at other places know English, and 
teach their children Marathi and English. 

Daldis, found chiefly in the Ratnagiri sub-division, have the tradi¬ 
tion that theii' forefathers came in ships from across the East. Their 
appearance and position among the Muslims of the district would 
seem to make it probable that they are partly converted Hindus, 
probably Kolis, and par tly the descendants of the immigrant Muslims 
and slave girls.’’ The men are tall, strong, and stoutly built with 
pleasant but irregular faces; most of the women are swarthy, but 
a few are fair and well featured. They speak Marathi in their homes 
and many understand and speak Hindustani. Their houses are almost 
all thatched huts of the second class. Except that a few of the men 
wear tight trousers, they dress, both men and women, in Hindu 
fashion. Some are sailors and cultivators, and some go to Bombay 
in search of work; others make and set nets and ropes of all sort.s, 
and most are fishermen differing little from Hindus in their way 
of fishing. They hold a low )X)sition among the Muslims of the 
district. They are hard working, and though many are in debt, 
as a class they are fairly well-to-do. Sunnis in religion they marry 
only among themselves and obey the Qa-/i. Very few of them send 
their children to school. 

Most of the rest of the Muslims are in appearance somewhat less 
sturdy and rough-featured than the Daldis. and darker and not .so 
foreign looking as the Bankot men. The home tongue of all is 
Marathi, but most of the well-to-do know Urdu. The bulk of them are 
towns people living in second class houses, generally on rice and pulse. 
Most of them are able to afford dry fish, but few, except on holidays, 
eat animal food. The men generally wear a skull cap, the Muslim 
coat, and the waistcloth, only the well-to-do wearing trousers. Their 
women dress in Hindu fashion, in the large Marathi robe and 
bodice. Neither hardworking nor thrifty, they are orderly, clean, 
and hospitable. Living cliiefly as grain-dealers, cultivators, and 
sailors, they are not as a class well-to-do. In religion almost all are 
Sunnis following the Qazi. Few of them send their children to 
school; but many children go to the Maulvi to learn the Qoran. 
Few have risen to high positions. 


Maulvi Syecl Aliiiiad .Saliib Gulslianabadi. 

-. According to Major Jervis (Statistics of Western India, 14, 15), they axe 
a race of people descended from tlie first Arabian colonists who settled on the 
western coast in the seventh or eighth century and correspond \vit}\ the Maplas 
of Malabar. 



PART IV--EC0N0M1C ORGANIZATION 

CHAPTER 4-GENERAL ECONOMIC SURVEY. 

In the chap'i ehs that follow an attempt is made to give 
A FAIRLY DETAILED ACCOUNT of the iHaui features of economic life in 
Ratnagiri district. Subjects that have assumed importance in the 
context of modern development like agriculture, large-scale enterprise, 
labour and capital relations, transport and communications, trade and 
commerce, other miscellaneous occupations, and finance, are discussed 
at length. An attempt is also made to outline tlie standard of life 
that is enjoyed by the people in both the rural and urban areas of 
the district. Economic potentialities of the district in the light of 
its natural res(iurce;s and advantages arc briefly indicated in the 
concluding chajiter of the section. This chapter would serve as an 
introduction to tlie more derailed study rvhich follows in subsequent 
chapters. 

The 1951 ceu'ius was the first census operation after Independence. 
.\,n outstanding difl’erence between this census and the previous 
ones was the .shift of emphasis from the earlier classification 
of population liased on religion, castes and communities to 
functional categories. The total population of Ratnagiri district was 
17,11,964 in 1951, as compared to 9,97,090 in 1891 which show.s 
72 per cemt. increase over the period of 70 years. Of this total 
number, 15,53,858, are the residents of rural areas while 1,58,106 
constitute the urban popidace. Of the total number of occupied 
persons, viz. 3,86,451, more than 2,71,000 followed agriculture as their 
main occupation. This clearly bring.s out the predominantly rural 
pattern of the district economy. Another note-worthy feature having 
a sociological .significance is the numerical superiority of the female 
over the male population. Of the total population 9,42,320 ai'e 
females and 7,f)9,f)35 males. As the census figures of 1881 reveal, 
during the last 70 years, this tendency appears to have gained 
momentum. (1881 census: Females 5,24,037, Males 4,73,058). Thi.s 
tendency is contrary to the general trend in the population pattern 
of the whole of India, where the ratio of males to females comes to 
about 1,000 ; 947 (1957). 

The process of urbanisation has been distinctly slow. Towns with 
a population of more than 25,000 are very few. Practically no town 
worth the name has sprung up during the last seventy years. The 
literacy standard of the district is not very high. It is less than 
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CHAPTER 4. 20 per cent. i.e. 3,03,551 persons out of the total population of 

GenerarEconomic are literate. The percentage of literacy is much more 

Survey. amongst the males than amongst females (2,20,847 males as against 
82,704 females are literate). From this point of view, the productive 
potentialities and the employment pattern assume importance. The 
following figure would give a broad picture of the same. Of the 
total number of 11,89,662 persons depending upon agriculture as 
their means of livelihood, 2,71,533 were self-supporting, 6,94,465 non¬ 
earning dependents and 2,23,664 earning dependents. Of tire total 
number of 5,22,302 persons relying upon non-agricultural occupations 
such as industry, trade, transport, professions and liberal arts for 
their maintenance, 1,14,918, were self-supporting 3,56,055 non-earning 
dependents and 51,329 earning dependents. These figures bring 
out the following facts ; nearly five out of every six persons live in 
the rural areas; nearly five out of every six self-supporting persons 
live in rural areas; nearly four out of every five self-supporting 
persons who live in rural areas are agriculturists; more than half the 
net produce of the district is contributed by agriculture, animal 
husbandry and allied activities; and the approximate proportion of 
persons following industry, professions and liberal arts, trade and 
transport to agriculture (10) is 4, 3 and 3 respectively. This reveals 
the backward nature of the economy of the district. The occupa¬ 
tional pattern has of course undergone some change during the last 
seventy years but most of the increase in population has been absorbed 
in agriculture. 

AcaicuLTURE, Of the total area of nearly 32 lakhs of acres in 1955-56, the 

Cultivated area. cultivated area in the Ratnagiri district covered SO-3 per cent, and 
cultivable waste, 7,46,323 acres, 'fhe area under forest was 46,958 
acres in 1956, which compares very unfavourably with the year 1885 
when forests accounted for nearly 100 thousand acres. The average 
annual rainfall is 122", varying from 88" near the sea coast to over 
153" in the hilly areas of the interior. Agriculture, in the district, 
could be regarded as a gamble in rains as can be seen from the fact 
that out of the total cropped area of nine lakhs of acres, hardly 3-8 
per cent, was under urigation. Most of the irrigation is by wells and 
private canals. There is only one Government canal in Malvan 
taluka, irrigating an area of about 627 acres. The peculiar geogra¬ 
phical set up of the district makes it imperative to lay more stress 
upon minor irrigation schemes like bunds, bandharas, nallas etc. 
Though there are numerous streams and water courses there are 
a few usable rivers. The whole system is naturally ill suited for 
major irrigation projects. 

Food crops. The main food crops are rice and ragi among cereals ; KuUth 

(horse-gram) and black-gram among pulses. Mango and cashew-nut 
constitute the popular and important fruit crops. Food crops cover 
more than 73 per cent, of the total cropped area. Food production, 
however, is inadequate and cannot meet the total demand for district. 
The district has to depend for food supply, for about eight months in 
a year, on the neighbouring districts of Belgaum, Kolhapur and 
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Kolaba, in addition to the supplies received via Bombay by sea. On CHAPTER 4. 

an average 55 (100 tons of foodgrains are imported annually. The _ "" . 

j • .1 A *. r General Economic 

acreage under rice in 1955-56 was 3,14,909 (i.e. 3-5 per cent, of the Survey 

total cropped area) and under ragi 1,48,816 (i.e. 27 per cent, of the 
area under cereals). Though the district is chiefly a producer of 
food crops, non-food crops occupied nearly 27 per cent, of the gross 
cropped area in 1955-56, of which oil seeds accounted for nearly 
30,627 acres. With proper research, resulting in better develop¬ 
ment, in ri'gard to the production of oil seeds, the prospects for 
this crop, with an ever increasing demand for oil-seeds and for 
their products in the world market, are bright. Similarly, the rising 
demand for mangoes, jack fruit (phams) and cashew-nuts in the 
foreign market may lead to increase in their production. 

Forests do not seem to occupy the same place of importance in Forests, 
the economy of the district at present as they did in the past. From 
the economic point of view, the cocoa-palm tree, and timber species 
such as teak, shimv and ain, are by far the most important. 

Compared with 1882, the pressure of population on land has Fressure of 
increased, as is evidenced by the fact that whereas in 1882, the area population, 
per head of the population and the area per head of population 
engaged in agriculture were 1 -5360 acres and 2-1760 acres respectively, 
the corresponding figures for 1950-51 being -46 acres and -66 acres. 

During this period, the total population increased from 9,97,090 to 
17,11,964, wliereas the number of persons following agriculture as 
their main occupation increased from 6,89,837 to 11,89,662. 

Statistics cf distribution of land (both Khalsa and 1mm) are Distribution of 
available for 6,18,995 acres for the year 1952-53. The size of an 
average holding has declined from 10 acres in 1878-79 to 5-1 acres 
in 1952-53. More than 75 per cent, of the holders held an average 
area of 1-5 acres. There were only five holders whose average 
holdings exceeded 1,2(X) acres. This was mainly due to the pheno¬ 
menal rise ui the percentage of the number of small holders. 

A holding in Ratnagiri district is divided into several fragments 
which make it in many cases uneconomic. A surv’ey of holdings in 
the district in 1947 shows the average size of a fragment to be 
0-75 acres, and the number of fragments per holding at 6’92. The 
Bombay I*revention of Fragmentation and Consolidation of Holdings 
Act, 1947, is being implemented to consolidate uneconomic fragments 
and improve the present po.sition. 

Prior to 1.949, there existed a congeries of imms, watans and non- 
rayatwari tenures. There were 952 villages under hhoti tenure and 
273 villages of the former State of Sawantwadi under kauli and 
katuban tenures. These intermediaries have been abolished in 
pursuance of the general policy laid down by the Government of 
India in this regard. Most of the land is now held under rayatwari 
tenure. The relations between landlords and tenants have also tmder- 
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gone significant changes, the Bombay Tenancy and Agricultural 
Lands Act of 1948 being a major step in the direction. It was 
enacted to give security of tenure to tenants and to fix the maximum 
rate of rent. A valuable right in favour of tenants was conferred 
in the form of the privilege of purchasing his holding from the land¬ 
lord under certain conditions. Since 1948 many amendments were 
made to the Act, the most important being the one made in 1955 
with a view to (i) vesting occupancy rights in lands on the tiller of 
the soil, (ii) redistributing land by the imposition of ceilings on 
individual holdings and (iii) providing facility to small holders to 
acquire lands. 

The field tools and implements used generally by agriculturists 
continue to be of the old and indigenous type, though some modem 
improved implements have been introduced. However, the high cost 
and the limited use of improved implements make their introduc¬ 
tion possible rather at a slow rate. Iron ploughs are slowly replacing 
the indigenous wooden ones. Pumps worked by electric motors and 
oil engines are being used in certain parts of the district. Mechanisa¬ 
tion of agricultural operations has not proceeded to such extent as 
to diminish the importance of livestock which continues to be 
a valuable possession of every farmer, Efforts are being made to 
improve the breed of cattle and sheep in the experimental farms 
conducted by some private in.stitutions. 

Agricultural wages in rural areas were usually being paid both 
in cash and in kind till recently. However, a tendency has now 
developed to pay wages in cash. Female labour is paid at half the 
rate of wages paid to male labour. Child labour is paid still lower. 

There are seasons when rainfall is abundant, but occasionally the 
region is hit by severe failure of monsoon resulting in famines and 
causing considerable hardship to the populace. Better facilities of 
transport will help to minimize the hardships to some extent. 

Industrially, Ratnagiri is backward. This backwardness is reflected 
in the number of persons engaged in industrial occupation which was 
returned as 1,12,000 in 1951. The mountainous nature of the 
country, lack of adequate and easy communications, absence of 
intensive research and sub-soil mineral resources, and absence of 
electrical power—all these factors have combined to make the 
economy of the district almost static for several ilecades. The census 
of 1951 returns hardly 423 persons following mining and quarrying 
as their main occupation. The supply of electric energy was started 
at places like Ratnagiri, Malvan, Vengurla and Chiplun as late as 
1949. Of the total number of persons engaged in industrial occupa¬ 
tions, industries such as food-stuffs, textiles, leather and products 
thereof accounted for nearly 20,383; metals, chemicals and products 
thereof accounted for nearly 2,089; processing and manufacture .not 
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specified elsevvh(u'e iiccounted for nearly 9,167 and construction and CHAFER 4. 
utilities employed nearly 2,036. The rest of the workers were either General Economic 
working dependents or non-working dependents. Survey. 

Among the cottage industries wluch work without the use of 
power, catechu manufacturing, coir, fishing, and salt manufacture 
deserve a special mention, due to the fact that they keep the farmer 
busy during the non-agricultural season and supplement his meagre 
income. No figures regarding the number of persons employed in 
the cottage industries are available. The industries have been in 
existence for a long time iuid are carried on in the traditional way in 
almost all the jiarts of the district. 

According to the census of 1951, the various trades in the district TnAOE. 
provided the principal means of livelihood to 61,204 persons, out of 
a total population of 17,11,964. The self-supporting persons engaged 
in these trades numbered 13,711 of whom as many as 8,932 came 
from the rural ar(;as and the rest from the urban areas. In spite of 
its long coastal line, the district does not possess a suitable port which 
would facilitat',^ an import-export trade on a much wider scale than 
one carried on at present. However, traders take advantage wherever 
possible, of tic innumerable creeks that penetrate fairly deep in 
the region for imjrorting and exporting commodities through tlie 
agency of sailing vessels. The trade is patterned to the needs of the 
population and is generally confined to goods locally produced or 
imported foi' consumption in the district. Among the important 
trade centres could be mentioned Ratnagiri, Malvan, Chiplun and 
Vengurla, though none of these could be regarded as bustling with 
commercial activity throughout the year. 

The district i.s primarily dependent on Bombay, both for the sale 
of its products and for the supply of its day to day needs. During 
the busy season, the main function of the trade centres consists in 
importing and distributing the imported articles all over the district. 

Food-grains and other necessaries of life constitute the chief articles 
of import. Besides foCKl-grains, all other articles like cloth, sweet oil, 
medicines, hardw'aie, sugar, gur and chillies are imported. The chief 
articles of e.xport are mangoes, cocoanuts, betelnuts etc. The volume 
of import-e.xp( irt trade indicates a very unfavourable position from 
the economic point of view because imports considerably exceed 
c.xports. 

In the absence of any big centres of commercial activity, religious 
fairs play an important part in co-ordinating and harmonising the 
trade activitie.s of the interior areas of the district. The fairs provide 
not only an interesting distraction to the general populace but also 
prove to be a decent financial proposition to the petty traders and 
merchimts. In spite of the fact that the fairs have lost today their 
original glamour, as many as 118 fairs, tlie largest number in the 
whole of the districi, evt're held in Sawantwadi taluka in one year. 
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Retail shops are located in almost all the wards of the prineipa] 
towns and they cater to the needs of the localities. The Bombay 
Shops and Establishment Acts (LXXIX) of 1948 has been applied to 
all the municipal towns except Rajapur. In 1957, Chiplun had the 
highest number of retail shops, namely 891 giving employment to 
nearly 1,291 men and 35 women. The 'Grocery’ groups of shops 
form the largest number; then come cloth and hosiery shops. There 
are also dealers in foodstuffs, textiles, leather and fuel and other 
articles of daily consumption. 


The most heavy season for commercial activity are the months of 
April and May, which can be accounted for by the fact that there 
is naturally an effort to stock all provisions before the advent of 
monsoon which is quite heavy in all parts of the district. 


There are 490 registered dealers in the rural areas, registered under 
the Bombay Sales Tax Act. The corresponding figure for the urban 
areas is 254 (1958). These dealers are well distributed over the 
district. Almost every village has a retail shop. Besides the retail 
dealers, periodical markets, held at different places satisfy the needs 
of the people. Pedlars too fonn a connecting link between rural 
consumers and traders in towns. The growth of large establishments 
in towns and incTease in the number of shops in rural areas have 
tended to diminish the number of pedlars and their importimee. 

The Sales Tax returns for the year 1958 show that there were 
744 dealers and their gross turnover came to Rs. 7,59,15,933. This 
turnover does not represent the turnover of all traders in the district 
because dealers under the Sales Tax Act are fairly big traders having 
a turnover of more than Rs. 30,000 a year and therefore a large 
number of petty traders are excluded from the returns. 

The traders and merchants in the district have a few organisations 
of their own to seem'e co-operation amongst their members for facing 
common problems and formulating common policies to safeguard 
their interest. 


Finance. I’ll® period of nearly 80 years since the publication of old Ratnagiii 

Gazetteer in 1880 has seen many changes in the field of finance. 
Banking institutions of the modem type made their appearance in 
the national economy at a much later stage. In a backward district 
like Ratnagiri, they have come into existence in comparatively recent 
years. In old days only persons who could be termed as bankers 
were the moneylenders, who dealt in credit but did not generally 
open deposit accounts. A few tiaders dealt in bills of exchange. 
Savings were meagre and most of them were hoarded. Very few 
investments were made by the people even in Government securities. 
Persons who had some spare cash were inclined to lend it even 
though moneylending was not their profession. Loans were granted 
on the security of gold and silver ornaments. The rate of interest 
varied between 12 and 14 per cent. Recent legislation for regulating 
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the business of money-lending has naturally interfered with the 
freedom of money-lenders. The Money Lenders Act of 1946, impos¬ 
ing various restrictions in respect of the rate of interest, keeping of 
accounts etc., has led to a fall in the number of money-lenders and 
the total extent ol their operatioas. Provision for the grant of loans 
to agriculturists by Government loans was made under two Acts, the 
Land Improvements Act of 1883 and the Agricultural Lands Act of 
1884. The loans sanctioned to cultivators under these two Acts did 
not. however, amount of substantial figures. It is now proposed to 
extend to the cultivator all the necessary financial assistance through 
co-operative bodies. 

Besides tlie farmer, the cottage and small scale industries also 
attracted Government’s attention in pursuance of its development 
programme for small scale industries. A separate department Iqiown 
as Industrial Co-operatives and Village Industries Department was 
established with a x iew to granting loans and subsidies to numerous 
classes of persons, including not only the farmers but also traders, 
artisans, salary-earners and to small industries like oil-crushing, hand- 
looms, tanning, leatlier goods etc. The noteworthy point in this 
financial scheme is that monetary assistance is granted through co¬ 
operative societies. The number of these societies and of their 
members have now considerably increased because of this policy. 
For example, in 1957-58, the total number of societies registered in 
the district was 566 with a membership of 80,758. The share capital 
of all these societies was Rs. 22,15,816 and their reserve fund and 
other funds were Rs. 14,669. The deposits kept with them and their 
borrowings from various sources amounted to Rs. 12,05,052. There 
were various types of societies both agricultural and non-agricultural, 
single and multi-purpose. 

Next agency providing financial assistance is the joint stock banks, 
which could b(i jegarded as an entirely new factor in the financial 
field. The Ratnagiri Urban Co-operative Bank Ltd., was the first 
of its type establi.shed at the district headquarters in 1914. The 
liranches of the Bank of Maharashtra Ltd., the Canara Industrial and 
Banking Syndicate Ltd., the Bank of Konkan Ltd.® and the State 
Bank of India ha\'e been opened quite recently. They provide usual 
banking facilities to the public, besides financing of trade, agriculture 
and storage and movement of agricultural produce. The State Bank, 
started in 1956, operates as the agent of the Reserve Bank of India, 
conducts Government business and affords remittance and exchange 
facilities to local bankers and the public. There are also eight urban 
co-operative banks which cater to the needs of the agriculturist, 
A District Central Co-operative Bank has also been started recently. 

The development of modem banking has encouraged the saving 
and investing liabits among the people. However, the generd 
poverty of the region is reflected in the business attracted by the 
banks in the form of investment by the people in the joint stock 
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* This is now amaigamated in the Bank of Maharashtra. 
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r” . the postal savings banks, and schemes like Treasury Saving Deposit 
Certificates, 15-year Annuity Certificates and 12-year ^Nation^ Savings 
Certificates, offered by the Central Government. In 1954 Ratnagiri 
district contributed a sum of Rs. 9 lakhs towards the Small Savings 
Schemes. 

As in banking so also in the field of insurance, the district is making 
a gradual headway especially after the nationalisation of life 
insurance business. That quite a good amount of money is being 
saved in this fonn can be inferred from the fact that 2,595 policies 
involving a sum of Rs. 54,53,550 were accepted in 1958. 

Transpoht. Like other economic aspects of the region, transport also shares 

the general backwardness of the district. The topographical con¬ 
ditions of the district are such as to discourage any development of 
a good system of transport and commimications. During the last 
seventy or eighty years no substantial improvements liave taken place 
in this sphere except in road Ransport. The mass of wild, rugged 
hills that surface the region have actually prevented any such 
improvement. There are no railways nor is it easy to construct them 
and make them economic. It is, however, now realized that a quick 
and efficient system of transport and economic progress are inter¬ 
dependent and steps are being taken to consider the feasibility of 
railway construction in tire region. However, in the nature of things, 
road transport will have to remain the major agency of communica¬ 
tion in the disblct and with the establishment of the State Road Trans¬ 
port Corporation the facilih'es of road transport have considerably 
improved. The Bombay-Konkan-Marma Goa-Karwar-Manglore-Cape- 
Camorm Road (a State highway) runs south throughout the length 
of the district, a distance of about 212 miles. The total road mileage 
in the district is 1951 of which 1034 miles are metalled roads and 
the remainder are unrnctalled. The Buildings and Communications 
Department and the District Local Board look after the repairs and 
maintenance of these roads covering a mileage of alxmt 357 and 1594 
respectively. These roads form a network in the whole of the region. 
However, the hilly area still prevents the distant parts of the district 
from being brought within the orbit of modern amenities. In sucli 
places the bullock cart )jrovidcs the only means of transport. 
A considerable number of (.Te(ks and seasonal rivers intersect the area 
but there are few bridges to cross them. At many such places sailing 
vessels are used in the absence of any other means of transport. In 
some interior parts of the district water way conveyance provides 
a lucrative business. As many parts of the district are inundated and 
submerged under water during the rainy season, the district some¬ 
times loses its contact with the other neighbouring districts. 

The latest development in the transport system was the advent 
of the State Road Transjrort Corporation. It was in pursuance 
of the general policy of nationalisation of road transport that 
the corporation vats formc'd, separate division was established 
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in 1950 for thf district with Ratnagiri as its headquaiters. The CJIAl'Thlt 4. 
Corporation has a mraiber of workshops, repair sheds and garages ^ p;' 

in the district. '1 he working of the corporation provides safe and Economic 

cointortable trace to the public. 

in the matter ol- Posts and Telegraphs the district is well served. 

Besides the chief receiving and distrihuting head office at 
Ratnagiri tliere au: sub post-offices and branch offices .spread over 
tire talukas of liie district. There are telegraph offices and tele¬ 
phone oxclianges. 

Air transport (' ic.s not c\i.st in tlie district. The district also 
docs not pos.scs.s any All India Radio Station cither for Irroad- 
casting or relaying; piiipo.ses. 

In the following table are revealed the changes which have taken 
rlaco in the occupational and livelihood pattern of the district from 
LStSl to 1951, It ,s. Iiowcvcr, difficult to draw any definite con¬ 
clusions regarding tln.^si! changes b(;cause the method of classifica- 
ion of popiiluti -M adopted at different censuses is not uniform. 
iVhcrcas the carhc ceu.susc's do not account for the class of work- 
ng dependents an 1 those following an occupation as a subsidiary 
0 the principal oiu’, I lie ccn.su.scs of 1911 and 1921 put together 
he principal work as working dependents and the cemsuses of 
931 and 1951 c la. isiJy tlic population into four distinct categories 
'iz. principal wovKCis, working dependents, non-working depen- 
lents and subsidiary workers (The census of 1931 however omits 
lie category of iioo-woi'king dependents from the actual livelihood 
lassification). T* ( eeasuscs of 1901 and 1941 omit these details 
Itogether. Morem it, due to re-adjustments in the boundaries of 
10 districts which have taken place during the last seventy years 
r so make it diifiiult to point out the percentage increase in tlie 
umher of earners in I'aeh category and the jicreentago absoi'ption of 
10 net population imaca.se every ten years in different categories 
[' occupations. 

Tabic No. 1. 


Ocf’llpftl iOHr 


ublic .Korre 

ul)]ic Administration 

rofosHioiiK 

niuostic ScrvifO.s 

gricuilnro 

idustry 

nido 

ransport 

.’ik'Ona livin.f? on nwih 1 . i- 

f.'omo. 

i'^'A-.ba'ACOU ■; 


IHSl 

ISill 

1911 

1,1185 

90 

0,108 


4,817 

10,7,‘58 

l,()32 

fi..772 

13,487 

:i,o:u 

12,108 

lO.Ofil 

-’, 0 'i..'ru 

.-.,20.041 S,0r),.7Il 

.■52,-40 

S7,02O 

72.(500 

l,7;5o 

2,67(5 

3.7,22.3 

7,407 

8,004 

32.948 


9,.780 

7,707 

21,-7.>0 

3,S20 

1.97,0.74 


1921 

1931 

19,71 

7,983 

1,0] it 

1,720 

8,430 

4,928 

4,727 

14,91,3 

.7,7()S 

0,300 

9,007 

7,098 

7,004 

8.88,988 

4,04, ](10 

11,89,002 

02,,!05 

33,8.77 

1,73,98]) 

43..7.70 

1.3,011 

01,204 

32,843 

8.700 

47,.544 

7,102 

2,802 


77,171 

2,09.380 

2,19,219 


\r MT1--18 
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CHAPTER 4. The table shows that the district economy is predominantly 
— agricultural and the major share in the production of wealth in 

Cener^^Economic district goes to agriculture. Industrialisation is taking place 
at a slow rate. The employment pattern in respect of trade and 
transport indicates an expansion in respect of these actisdties. The 
number of earners in the categories of public force and public 
administration shows a considerable fall. Professions and domestic 
services seem to have dwindled in importance. 
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The data cdijtc i ed during the census years 1911, 1921 and 1931 
cannot be coniji.ned directly with each other, nor can it be taken 
to be reprcsentali\T‘ in all respects in as much as the basis of classi¬ 
fication, the inelliod of collection, the scope as well as purview of 
enquiry have all irnclergone a significant change during successive 
census years. However, with a view to studying the changes in 
the pattern of eniployment in Ratnagiri district since the beginning 
of 20th century, it will be worthwhile to take a note of the broad 
trends as are casil> discernible from the data. 
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• EscUidjiig figures for the former Sawantwudi State. 
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The total j>i)ou1ation of Ratnagiri district decreased by 4-1 per 
cent, from 12,03,638 in 1911 to 11,54,244 in 1921 which again 
increased to I3 02,5'27 in 1931. Population in 1931 represented aii 
increase of 12- 8 [ler cent, over that of 1921 and an increase of 
8-2 per cent, compared to that of 1911. Corresponding to the 
decline in poptdation between 1911 and 1921, the group of ‘total 
principal eaiTKis’ also registered a decrease of 11-1 per cent, from 
6,10,929 to 5,42,735 during the same period. However, number of 
persons engaged in ‘pastures and agriculture’ increased by 6-4 per 
cent. from 4.11;, 1:23 in 1911 to 4,38,322 in 1921. The group of 
principal earneis recorded a further decrease of 1-4 per cent, from 
5,42,735 in 1921 to 4,66,142 which meant a decrease of 2-4 per cent, 
when compared to that in 1911. Employment in ‘pastures and 
agriculture ’ also declined by as much as 11-0 per cent, from 4,38,822 
in 1921 to 3.90,3t)5 in 1931. Employment in this group in 1931 
showed a decrease of 5-3 per eent. when compared to that in 1911. 
It will bo significant to note here that employment in ‘industry’ 
\\'as on the increase during successive census years. 
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.\s can be seen born the table No, 1 the decline in the number of 
principal earmTs ’ and the fall in the level of employment in the 
group ‘pasture; and agriculture’ between 1911 and 1931 are spread 
over the various beads of classification namely ‘cultivating owners’, 
‘tenant cultivators’, ‘stock raising’ and ‘forestry’. ‘Farm servants 
and labourers ’ however registered substantial increase from 38,244 
in 1921 to 2,59,669 in 1931 which may be explained by hvo factors : 

(1) increase in total population between 1921 and 1931 and 

(2) decrease in other categories of employment as mentioned earlier. 

Of the 17,11,964 persons returned as inhabitants of Ratnagiri 
district according to 1951 census, nearly 69 per cent, followed 
agriculture us fheir main occupation. It is not possible to analyse 
tlie changes in the structure of agricultural population since the 
publication ot tlie last Gazetteers (1880) the reasons being, (1) the 
decennial census figures for the past seventy years are not com¬ 
parable because of the changes in the methods of enumeration and 
of oceupationa' classification from census to census and (2) the 
reconstitution of the di.strict in 1949 eonse(|nent upon the merger 
of the adjoining Sawantvvadi State and other territorial adjustments 
which make tli? comparison of 1951 returns with those; of the 
preceding years diilievdt. However a broad indication of tb ■ 
structural eliangos underlying the population movements can lie 
obtained by analysing the classification of population in all the 
censuses as wliieli includes persons engaged in agricuUms' 

and allied occupations as also those in non-agrieultnral occupations. 
In 1951, out of 15,53,858 rural and 1,58,106 urban population, nearly 
74 per cent, aiul 23 per eent. re.spectively belonged to agricultural 
classes. 

°,A.I every ceiotis u pojjiilatinri of .5,000 marks tfie dividing line between 
a I'liral and .aii urban area. 
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An area does not remain a rural one indefinitely because any 
growth in its population would give it an urban background. 
Hence we cannot consider the growth of rural population in isola¬ 
tion over a period of time. The table below shows the growtli of 
rural and urban population at the past censuses. 

TABLE No. 2. 

Rurnsn and Urban Population (1881-1951), Ratnagtiu District. 

Kuial. Urbftn. 

Year. Total ---- 



Populat-ioH, 

Nmtibcr. 

I’ercentago 
to total 
population. 

Number. 

I’ci'ccntage 
to total 
]!opulatian. 

18S1 .. 

9,07,000 

9,40,449 

94-4 

,56,641 

D ‘ tj 

1S91 .. 

11,05,920 

10 30,18,5 

93-6 

69 741 

6-4 

1001 .. 

11,67,927 

10,91,01.3 

93-4 

76,914 

()T. 

1011 , , 

12,03,638 

11,30,361 

93-9 

73,277 

6-1 

10»l . . 

11,.54,244 

10,76,997 

93 -4 

77,247 

6-(l 

1031 

13,02,.527 

12,11,376 

93-1 

91,101 

6-9 

1941 . . 

13,73,460 

13,02,586 

94-8 

70,880 

5 • i! 

1951 .. 

17,11,904 

15,.53,8.58 

90 • 7 

1,.58,106 

9-3 


The table reveals that during the period of over last 70 years the 
proportion of mral to total population has remained more or less 
unchanged, the magnitude of variation being between 93 • 1 and 94 • S. 
This gives the district its predominantly rural character. 

However the rural-urban ratio varies from taluka to taluka. The 
following table shows talukawise distribution of rural population 
in 1951! 

TABLE No. 3. 

Rural population, Ratnagiri District' (talukawise) 1951. 


Taluka. 

Rural population. 

Total 

population. 

Purcell tjigi' 
of rural tu 
total popii- 
latiou. 

Slalos. 

FomuJ'-s. 

Claplun 

61,424 

75,831 

1,53,102 

89-65 

Dapoli 

57,000 

72,105 

1,29,105 

100 

Deogad 

43..599 

54,319 

97,918 

100 

Guhagar 

.37,301 

50,.58.5 

87,886 

100 

Kankavli 

46,4.3,8 

56.66.3 

1,0.3,101 

100 

Khcd 

53,60.5 

64,779 

1,24,861 

94 -81 

Kudal 

40,672 

47,879 

1,01,54.5 

87’20 

Lanja 

35,121 

42,800 

77,921 

100 

Malvan 

43,7.34 

.56,229 

1,29,814 

77 

Mandangad 

21,799 

27,1.57 

48,9.56 

100 

Kajapur 

56,570 

71,,519 

1,40,,541 

87-41 

llatnagiri 

57.710 

74,585 

1,59,377 

82- 98 

Saugraoshwar 

63,508 

78,353 

1,48,331 

9.)-64 

Sfiwd-ntwadi 

49.875 

.50,261 

1,24,291 

.8.5-39 

Vengurla 

25,7.57 

30,680 

79,21,5 

71-25 
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Urban popiilation accounted for nine per cent, in 1951, The CHAPTER 5. 
density of population was heavy viz. 344 per sq. mile in 1951. — 

Urbanisation is restricted only to a few places like Chiplun, Malvan, Agri^cuUure and 
Katnagiri, Vcngurla and Sawantwadi which fact could be attributed 
to their location a.s trade or taluka centres. The following table 
shows, the growth of towns in the district during the last seventy 
years : 


TABLE No. 4. 

Urban ioiujlation in Ratnagiri District, 1951. 


Town. 


I’etoentago Percentage 
increase increa.se 
( + ) or (-y) or 

T it I Ilka or Population Population Population dooreaso decreu.'e 
Petii. in 1881. in 1941. in I'J.'il. (—) in (—) in 

1941 1951 

over 1881. over 18.81. 


I. 

Chiplun 

Cl il'lun .. 

12,085 

13,328 

15,847 

-1-28.7 

-t-31.3 

2. 

Khed 

K ac d 

N. A. 

.7,380 

0,477 

. . 

• • 

3. 

Kudnl 

Kudal 

(Pota). 

N. A. 

4,885 

6,852 

•• 


4. 

Norur 

Do. .. 

N. A. 

N. A. 

7,142 



r>. 

Malvan 

Malvi.i. .. 

15,.505 

25,077 

29,851 

■1-04.9 

-+•91.7 

G. 

Rajapur .. 

Uajapia' .. 

7,448 

7,489 

8,023 


4.77 

7. 

Nate 

Do. 

X. A. 

4,980 

5,008 


. . 

8. 

Sagavc 

Du. .. 

N. A. 

5,700 

4,701 



9. 

Ratnagiri .. 

1' ainilgiri. 

12,010 

17,904 

27,082 

-t-41.9 

+ 114.9 

10. 

Deorukh 

^angatiK'.sii- 

V''ivr. 

N. A. 

5,.303 

0,470 



11. 

Sawantwadi. 


8,.'584 

10,024 

12,451 

■f 10,7 

-1-45.0 

12. 

Ajgaon 

Do. .. 

N. A. 

N. A. 

6,704 



13. 

Vcngurla .. 


8,947 

21,003 

22,778 

-i 142.1 

-fl54.6 


.V. A. '>= Not availiible. 


There were 1.5 towns in 1951. Of these, however, the town.s 
which are also taluka headquarters, are important while the rest 
owe their grow th to tlie natural increase of population and promotion 
of villages to uihan category. Chiplun has got an interesting position 
and illustrates tl e influence of physical configuration on urbanisation 
and is also an important trade centre. Ratnagiri is the district head¬ 
quarters. MaJv.ui and Vcngurla are important for their trading 
activity in cashewnut.s. 
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It will be observed that the rate of growth of these towns is rather 
slow except in the case of Ratnagiri. Even in the last decade, which 
was characterised by unprecedented rate of growth of (urban) 
population all over the country, the rate of increase in the population 
of these towns has been rather meagre, which was due to the poor 
response of the sunoundings. Trade, industry and communication 
are in a baclacard state. Large scale emigration from the district, 
mainly to Greater Bombay, is also of direct relevance. Of the total 
population of tire district viz. 17,11,964 in 1951, 4,10,999 persons 
born in Ratnagiri district were enumerated in Greater Bombay. 
Owing to the poverty of the tract, the populace (mostly rural) has 
always sought employment in factories and offices outside tlie 
confines of its home district. 
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The following tables give the number of persons engaged in 
agriculture and in various allied occupations : 
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TABLE No. 5. 


Popui. vnox ]'x< .vci!i) IX Aoricui/iuhp;, Ratnagiri Districf (1951). 


othorprotoKftUiiisi 

Livelihood Soir-Hiippoi'tin‘„' KRTninsi Non*riii‘niiifi or their innin 

{‘oraon*. ‘.iopoiKiobtR. tiocfijmliori hut 

(loriviiiK Rocoii- 

ilary indolue 
IVoiu agriculture. 




stales 

l*>mnles 

M«U-s 

Females Males Fomalos 

Malee 

b'enuiles 

1. Cultlvntoi'R ol' 
wholly of 1 

iwvntui aiiil 
(Ibl'diblents. 

Iltlu 
u aiul)' 

). 


2.",:)74 

93,517 2,J0,00S 

5l.>,l0fS 

7.>,U14 

If. I'lllfivAtorR ol 
wlitilly 0" ' 

unowned au : 
udpenionn, 

II' M'l 
! iilnly 
(ii.'ir 

so,i2:i 

110,81):) 

1S,JS0 

70,827 1,05,772 1,49,571 

2{5,2fJ7 


1 11, Cuhivatlng laiif uieipi 
and Uielr 'ptu.- 

I'enta, 


0,581 

1,4Sa 

•I.M: «,Sii) 4,S27 

:i7Aiw 

44,4.23 

IV. Kon*uultlvatlnc * v\m- 
ers of laud, a. ri lil* 
fiiMl rout riM'civrjjs 
tholldepOMdAuti* 


2,5o;l 

492 

800 0,121 12,250 


1,111 

Tot ;il—Ul(:'l!l 


U»o7,u;id 

02,900 

•|0,7S7 J 



,77,S77 2,79,957 4,01,390 




TABLE No. 6. 

Porui.viKi.N E,N'GAGiru IX Allied Agricultural Occur atioxs, 
Ratxagihi DisTRicrr (1951). 




Occupation. 


J'huployeis (huploymts Indopeutient Xoial 

workoM. 


Stales Females Males Foiualea .Males Females Males Females 


i. .Stock lTvisiij>’; 

Bearing ol 
animals, 
Inaocfji. 

riantation 


. 4 

(.all 

M.d 

10 

111)' 


^ar> ' 4-1 407 

1 .. ;i 

,10 .s U 

711 J 1^13 


iio ] ;i.i 

:i 4 

05 nSli If,-3 

0 10 


Forestry an-l u 
tlon of pro itr it 
^■:lae^^h<*^cR]'e' i'l * 


7o 


U a-l.'i 


Total—All Clast**-!’ 


41 
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The number of persons following agriculture as their main source 
of Uvclilioo'l was 11,89,662 and included self-supporting persons 
and their dependents, both earning and non-eaming. Agriculture also 
provided a source of supplementary income to 2,57,268 persons. The 
proportion of owner cultivators is the highest (56 per cent, of 
agricultural population) ; which, diough indicative of a healthy social 
trend, is not necessarily an index of agricultural prosperity for which, 
besides ownership, factors such as alluvial soil, irrigation facilities 
etc. are also equally important. The proportion of tenant cultiva¬ 
tors was also high (38 per cent.). The proportion of agricultural 
labourers was very low (just four per cent.) for the simple reason 
that the number of tenant cultivators was quite large. The propor¬ 
tion of landlords was still smaller (two per cent.). This does not 
mean that landlordism in Ratnagiri district was not a problem. The 
high proportion of tenants disproves it. It was due to the fact that 
the landlords in question had large holdings. 

An important point to be noted about livelihood classes is that 
they are not mutually exclusive; joint means of livelihood are quite 
common because the income an individual obtains from the cultiva¬ 
tion of his own land or from agricultural labour may not be suffi¬ 
cient for his maintenance. This mixed character, however, com¬ 
plicates analysis of figures. For instance, if all the tenants (class 11) 
had held their lands from landlords (class IV) alone, tho analysis 
wovrld have been simple and a landlord-tenant ratio would have 
indicated the circumstances under which land might be leased out 
to tenants. But owing to the mixed character of the livelihood 
classes, this ratio does not convey whether a person belonging to 
class II holds land from a big landholder (of class IV) who lets out 
his land to a number of tenants, or from the widow of a small land¬ 
holder who was obliged to lease out land which her husband used 
to cultivate personally, or from a person in livelihood class I who 
found it convenient to lease his excess land to a tenant, or from 
a person who might not be an agriculturist at all. A high ratio at 
tlie most may be said to suggest that the ranks of class IV include 
landholders with large holdings of land. 

The number of persons engaged in occupations allied to agricul¬ 
ture was 1,655 most of whom were independent workers engaged 
in stock raising (1,023), rearing of small animals and insects (7), 
plantation industries (393) and forestry (232). 
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The following laljle shows the average rainfall and number of 
rainy days at tho; ruin gauge stations which are fairly well distribut¬ 
ed over the district ; — 


TABLE No. 1. 

llAivn.iHi U.AiNt'ALi. Bi:run.N's* (In inches). 


A 

t'l do 

1 c w- 
!'■ 1.; It. 

-» i di-'SK 

Ante* 

April- 

ACay 

Moiiswii 

I'oSt- 

AlollHOOll 

lll’t C))H!V- 

Jsovomber 

Winter 

Tdtul 


Stutiiui fl 

t 

{' 

Jinie- 

Soptchd»oi‘ 

DeceHihei- 

Ataich 

tXo.cl 

rjiiny 

tJays. 

tiniiifall. 

napoli 


1 ■ :V2 

lasa-i 

4-03 

0-24 

101.-97 

129-43 

^landfingad 

1 t 

rn-) 

1 11’ 12 

5-77 

0’37 

100 17 

UB-55 

Khed 

I'd 

1 ■2~ 

123-37 

7-22 

0-20 

104- IS 

132-07 

ChlpluQ 

ri. 


12'.l-r>S 

d‘2l 

0-40 

100-25 

130'95 

Guhagiir 

c 

i’20 

yG*41 

4*01) 

O’lU 

94- 97 

i02-49 

DeovuUh 


L'5« 

133-93 

H-2-2 

0*40 

1 IT 06 

1-14-19 

llatuttijlri 

t: 

1-32 

tKl'4.S 

5'13 

0-15 

94-85 

103-08 

Hajapur 

i\) 

1-34 

119-71 

0 43 

0*24 

lOl- 13 

127-72 

Deogad 

t 

1-Hl 

SO'44 

5-10 

0*20 

‘jy 7J, 

87' TO 

Jtnivan 

U 

IU3 

HU-07 

4-81 

0-20 

80- 01. 

87T>7 

Vangui'la 


2- 52 

Iu()-ti0 

5’ 50 

0-25 

100-OS 

108'93 

Kudal 

A. 

2- 12 

113-75 

7-07 

0-34 

J0T20 

123-28 

BaATAutWiidl 

,.N '. 

2- i'H 

Ui'02 

9*24 

0-32 

1 12-20 

Ifl.'T JO 

DIstrictAverago. 


i-Ott 

1 l3-a7 

0-32 

0-20 

lOTGO 

122-17 


•i’ 35 youlH, 

L- (>ii t tut coast only, 
r-ict avaiiable. 


I'he regional diilribution of rainfall is mainly explained by the 
relief of the land and the direction of the rain bearing winds. The 
supply of rain to the inland areas is considerably more than to the 
coastal areas. It bc'comes heavier or lighter, according to the near¬ 
ness or otherwise of the station to the great Sahyadri range which 
powerfully altract.s the rain clouds. Mandangad is, however, an 
exception though its distairce from the sea is just about 14 miles. 
The average rainfall recorded by this station appears to be quit(' 
high as compared to the averages of Deornkh, Uhiplun, Bajapur 
and Khed whicli are so near the Sahyadri hills. 

Ante-monsoon or '“mango” showers occur in April-Ma^c 
Although the imount of precipitation is small, these showers have 
great value in so far as the preliminary kkarif operations are con¬ 
cerned. The soutli-west monsoon is the main rainy season, com¬ 
mencing by about the middle of June and lasting till the end of 
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September. Winter fall, resulting from the retreating monsoon, is 
almost negligible, w'hieh e,xplain.s why rabi cultivation is practised 
on an insignificant scale. Most of the TCihi crops are brought to 
maturity mainly by irrigation. 

The length of the rainy season has an important bearing on tbc 
agi'icultnral operations and otitput of the district. In a normal rainy 
season, there are about 100 rainy days. A substantitd portion of which 
runs to waste because of its extreme concentration during a certain 
part of the season which ri'duces the effectiveness of the rainfall 
commensurately. From the point of view of agriculture, effectivc- 
ne.ss of rainfall depends on many factors such as, the normal rain¬ 
fall, length of the rainy season, occurrence of rain at the right time 
during the agricultural season, its .spacing during the season, nature 
of tile soil, rate of ei'aporation, etc. 

Owing to inadequate irrigation facilities most of the crops are 
dependent on monsoon. Khaiif (early monsoon) crops which 
claimed nearly 99 per cent, of the gross cropped area in 1955-5f!, 
are brought to maturity by the rains of south-west monsoon winch 
commtdiees in June and tmniinatcs in October. The ante-monsoon 
showers in the second fortnight of May help the cultivators to pro- 
c;eed with sowing of jiaddy for its seedling, which is the main crop 
of this district, blagli, kodra and varai are also taken on a .suh- 
•stantial scab;, Cultivators begin to prepare tile soil for tiansplant- 
ing paddy, nagli, and varai cither late in June or early in July. 
Pulse crops are also taken in this season. Sowing of pluse crops 
like lior.segrani (kultJii), black gram (udid), small fruited dolichos 
(chavli) etc., is done in July i.e., immediately after the transplant¬ 
ing of paddy. Hawesting of paddy commences in the last week of 
September and is continued till November. Pulses are also harvested 
cither by the end of November or early in December. 

Rabi (late monsoon) crops occupied hardly one per cent, of the 
gro-ss cropped area. The season during wliicli I'cry little^ rain is 
received commences from the middle of October and terminates in 
tlio middle of February. Paddy and some pulse crops like horse- 
gram (kultlii), large finited dolichos {wal) etc. are grown in a few 
places. They are sown either in November or in December. Paddy 
cultivation is largely restricted to southern parts where it is taken 
as an irrigated crop where irrigation facilities are available. It is 
transplanted in January and haivcsted some time in April. Pulse 
crops are taken as dry crops. 

The most predominant rock formation of the district is the Konkan 
laterite, formed from the original trap. It is an argillo-ferrugenous 
deposit and covers the major portion of the land smface fonning 
undulating plateaus with a general elevation of 200 to 300 feet. 
Laterisation has taken place under the hot humid conditions. Due 
to heavy rainfall, the bases have been leached away along with the 
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silicic ncid iind Leuct; tlie resulting rock is acidic in reaction and 
rich in iron and i.lmninium oxides with a silica-sesquioxide ratio of 
less than two. 'I’lnr hydrated iron oxides impart tire red colour to 
the soils. Due k, th(.se geological formations the soils ot the dis’- 
trict are mostly liiterilic which are found mixed with tvappean soils 
in the north and shallow soils in the south. Along the coast are 
the alluviums. 'Iherc: are small patches of salt lands developed 
near the creeks. 1 he following table gives detailed analysis of tlie 
types of soil found in Ratnagiri district 

TABLE No. 8. 

AxAI.Y SK OF THE SoiLS OF RaTNACIIU DISTRICT. 


'J'he^ lateritea. (ioaetiil 8i»lt lands. 

Alluviums. 


Piilnnwat anil Khar, Khajan. 
Mala, Kviryat. Varkas. tlaixlen Soils. 


Colour 

.. Kcil/YvUow 

■ Rod/Yellow. 

llcihlish/Yel. 
lowisU grey. 

T’taklish/Yei' 
lowiah grey. 

Haptli .. 

.. -’to G’ 

.. J’tol’ 

. 3’ to ()’ 

5’to 10’ 

Tesitural I’livs 

.. Clay loam 

.. Haiuly 

. .Sandy loam 
to Cluyloa in 

Olnykmin 

Loam. 



Per cent. 

Per edit. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Or panic matter 

3- .1 

1 2 

2—3 

0.(i—2-,5 

Calcium cai’bonatr 

Nil. 

Nil. 

1—10 

0 -1 

■Sand 

10 -20 

70—SO 

30—40 

20—30 

.Silt 

30 -GO 

10—15 

30—3.5 

2.5—40 

Clay 

30—30 

8—10 

10—25 

30—3.5 

Total eolubln ...alts 

.. 0-02—0-(i4 

Traceis. 

Triieea. 

1-3 

ilrganic carbon 

1-0—2-5 

0-7—1-00 

0-7-1-5 

0-.5 -I'fi 

Total Nitrogen 

.. 0-15—0-20 

00.5-0-08 

0-0,5 ■ 0-08 

O-OG-O-O'.l 

I’H value .. 

. , — 1. ’ O 

<j—7 ’ 

7—S 

7—7'o 



Mjiin. per cent. 

per ernt. 

. ]»ei cent. 

Jlgrn. per cen 


0—5 

0—5 

10—1.5 

to 1.5 

Available K.3) 

.5.-10 

5—10 

20 25 

10—1,5 


(in.cq. 

(in.eq. 

(m.eq. 

ni.cq. 


j)^!* cent.) 

per cent.) 

per cent.) 

(per cent.) 

Hxcbaiigcablc Calf 111 II .. 

o—S 

0 -10 

20.- 25 

0—10 

Exchangeable ilagiie ihnn 

0-01 - 0-05 

O -OS . 1 - 3 

.5 —7 

10.11 

E-xchangeablo .SodiuDi .. 

0-01—003 

o.2*0 

2—3 

7—12 

Excb angeable Pota ss urn. 

1 2 

0 ■ .5.—1 • 5 

0-4—0-G 

1-2 

liatio LLvehangc Cafimiity. 

10 --17 

12—15 

30-40 

30 -.30 
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Rice Soih. 


Varkas 

Soil'!. 


Garden 

Soils. 


Coastal 

Alluviums. 


Salt Lands, 


Lateritic soils which are predominant in the district, vary in 
colour from bright red to browmish red owing to the preponder¬ 
ance of hydrated iron oxides. They are always acidic, the PH 
value ranging from 4-5 to 6-5. Lime is deficient or almost absent. 
Usually they have very low phosphorus and potash content, but are 
fairly well supplied with nitrogen and organic matter. Their tex¬ 
ture is loamy and depth varies from one foot to three feet. They 
are porous and not retentive of moisture and are found all over the 
district except in Mandangad taluka which consists mainly of forests. 
Tlresc soils, however, are found in several grades, which depend 
upon their (soils) location and the extent of admixture of different 
rocks. The following of these grades are of special significance. 

These soils have vruious names which are identified with their 
location. Those situated at higher levels are usually known as mal, 
while those at slightly lower levels arc called kurtjat soils. Near the 
water courses, which have a fair supply of water during the rcibi 
season, are the panthal or vaingan soils. All these soils benefit by 
liming and give high response to the application of phosphatic and 
potassic fertiliser.s. Only a khartf crop of paddy can be taken on 
these soils. On the panthal soils, however, a crop of rabi pulse 
(wal) or summer {vaingan) paddy can also be taken. 

These soils are situated on the slopes of the hills and are partly 
eroded, yellowish red and poor in fertility. Further, they ai'e shal¬ 
low in depth and coarse in texture. Ragi (nagli) is the principal 
crop in these soils and it responds well to supplies of nitrogen and 
phosphate. Cashewnut grows in plenty in this area. It is on these 
soils that the worltl renowned Alphonso mangoes are grown. On the 
mountain tops are the perennial forests, where the soils are rich in 
humus because of their Ireing protected from erosion. They are red- 
dish brown in colour. 

These soils are usually of mixed origin, varying from yellow-red 
to brown and are located in the basins at the bottom of the hill 
ranges. They arc light, easily workable, well-drained and fahly 
fertile. Arecanut and cocoanut gardens thrive well in these soils and 
are located in areas u'hich have plenty of water supply and good 
drainage. These crops rc.spond well to application of nitrogen, 
phosphorus and potash. 

The coastal strips in Dapoli, Guhagar, Ratnagiri and Rajapur 
talukas are covered with soils of recent deposits and are locally known 
as pulanwat. They are deep sandy loams and cocoanut gardens and 
arecanut gardens thrive well in them. Paddy is also taken here to 
some extent. 

Due to the inund.iti()n of tlu; sea, a part of the coastal soils has 
Iv'cnmc salty. They are locally known bv several names like 
Uiav, khajaHj kharvat, etc. In Deogad, Malvan and Vengurla 
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talukas, the entire western strips are salty while in other coastal 
talukas only salt patches which are suited to the coarser types of 
paddy are to be noticed. 
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Since these salt lands have not yet become alkaline, they can be 
reclaimed for cultivation. With a view to making kJiar lands fit for 
cultivation Government enacted the Bombay Kbar Lands Act, 1948 
and passed the Bombay Khar Lands Rules, 1949 to provide for pro¬ 
tection and improvement of khar and khajan lands and reclamation 
of tidal lands in the State bv construction and mainteniince of and 
repairs to embankments of the lands. The act was brought into 
force with effect from 11th July 1949 in the district. Under the 
provisions of the Act, the Government established! the Khar Lands 
Development Board on 11th July 1949. The Revenue Department 
administers the Act, and sanctions individual Khar Lands Scheme 
thereunder approved and prepared by the Board. The schemes so 
sanctioned are e.xecuted and completed by the Board. The Act 
provides for a Government subsidy of 40 per cent, of the cost of 
the schemes; the remaining 60 per cent, to be contributixl by the 
beneficiaries. The Board also recovers a small annual cess called 
“ Khar Bandisti Akar ’ from the beneficiaries, being tlie co.st 
of maintenance of tlie embanlonents constructed under the scheme. 

By 1958, the Board 1 ul( 1 reclaimed in this district about 1,959 acres 
covered by 13 schemes at a cost of Rs. 1,51,305. 

According to the data received from the Forest Departmeirt the Forest Ahe..^. 
area under forests in 1955-56 was 58,635 acres.** Of this, 56,554 
acres were reserved and the rest protected. Nearly 19,653 acres 
were under the charge of Revenue Department. Besides this there 
are extensive malki forests in the district. The forest produce, in 
addition to timber and grass, includes Shikekai (acacia concinna 
DC.), Iiirda (tenninalia chebula Retz.) etc. 


The total geographical area of the district shows considerable Band Utilisahox. 
increase over that given in the old Gazetteer mainlv because of its 
reconstitution in 1949 when the former .Sawantwadi State was merg¬ 
ed in the then Bombay State ;md made a part of tlie clisTiict, and due 
to some border rc-adjustments. In 1955-56, the total area was 
31,65,863 acres. 


The district is formed by a narrow belt of low land lying between 
the Indian Ocean and the Sahyadri hills. Though hilly and rugged 
as a whole, the district presents in different parts many characteristic 
feature.s. Near the Saliyadri hills the valleys arc more ojw'n and liie 

Season and Crop Report of tlie Bombay .State, 1955-56 gives this area as 
46,958 acre.s. I'he disagrecinent in tiiese two figures is priniarilv due to the 
fact that the dates of reporting the area figures for annual reports dilfcr in tire 
case, of Ff;rest and Re\ emio Departments ; Forest Department statistics arc for 
the. financi.d star \vlierc’a.s Revenue Department slatLsties arc for tlie agricultural 
year. 
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hills less rugged than towards the centre of the district, which is more 
of a mass of wild rugged hills. These again, towards the coast, fall 
into nearly level plateaus, in great ptirt made barren by a capping 
of laterite rock, cleft by deep narrow steepsided valleys and ravines, 
throiigli which rivers and streams find their way from the Sahyadri 
hills to the sea. These rivers have on their banks nearly all the fertile 
land of the southern Konkan. Over the rest of the country the soil 
is miserably poor. This explains why the area under cultivation 
(11,59,547 acres) is a.9 low as 30 per cent, of th(! total area. 
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Statement Showing Cultivated and Un'culuvA'ted Aiiea 


Land Utilisation. 

Cnllivated and 

Uncultivated area. jj’o, of 

Talukn, villages. 


i 


Dm>oii 

l.T! 

Mnudaiigad 

'.1.1 

IClieil 

IK) 

CUiplun 

1.•(.•■) 

Cuhagar 

7.S 

iSangniueshvvai . . 

:i7l’ 

Ratnagifi 

Idii 

L-aiijo 

,Sf 

llajiipur 

iJti 

Dengftfl 

(H 

Kankavli 

()7 

Mill van 

(to 

Vengurlu 

I.S 

Kiidal 

70 

ctawantwavli 

ton 

■District Total. 

1,.).')] 


Cultivated area. 


Total 
Koogra- 
pliiun 1 

Gross 

Aren 

Not 

(.‘uiT'onl 

Total 

area. 

cropped 

cropped 

ai'oa 


(.‘uUi- 


.ivea. 

more 

than 

once. 

SOWTl. 


\'at oil 

ai'it'R. 


.I 

4 

5 

6 

t 

8 


92,1.S3 

I,"IS 

91,108 

7.274 

98,4:42 

t.D.j,l.T7 

26,792 

oofl 

20,242 

2,848 

29,090 

2..’W),().')!l 

rn">,4‘t i> 

1.3tl8 

.'.3,848 

1,041 

55,48'.* 

2.7."),SOD 

1,IU,4i-)3 

1,314 

l,0tM39 

3,1,983 

1,41,122 

1,)V),'.']] 

32,037 

,S12 

31,22.7 

4,979 

30,204 


.72,2-11 

1.130 

.71,108 

18,898 

70,01 lO 

2,27,013 

72.301 

1,.")] 0 

70,78)7 

2,108 

72,963 

1,82,2(i() 

02,317 

371 

01,940 

19,07)7 

81,021 

3,12,279 

8o,0."),) 

1,842 

83.813 

021 

84,434 

1,S0,D(>3 

33,.");)0 

1,81.4 

31,706 


31,700 

t,‘J(',90f 

.)l,tl7 

rioi) 

.70,')92 


50,502 

l,:‘)2,(iK.i 
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No. 9. 

IN’ Ratnagihi Djsthict in the Yeah 1955-56. 
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Nearly 70 per cent, of the area of the district was reported as 
uncultivated in 1955-56. Out of this about 39 per cent, is barren 
and nneultnrable; 33 pen- cent. i.s culturable waste {i.c. all lands 
available for cultivation, whether or not taken up for cultivation 
or abandoned after five years for one reason or the other) ; 20 per 
cent, is under fallows; 3 per cent, is put to non-agricultural uses 
c.g. for buildings, roads, railways, canals, etc.; 2 per cent, is under 
foiests and the rest is under iiastures, grazing grounds, miscella¬ 
neous tree crops and groves etc. 


A significant fact to be not(;d is a large proportion of land left 
fallow for necessary soil accmnulation. In varkas lands, in particu¬ 
lar, crop rotation has to be followed as a rule owing to gradual 
washing away of the soil. Usually nngli, vaii, harik and sesamum 
arc taken out in turn whereafter the land is kept fallow for about 
4-5 years. Thereaftcu' the rotation is resumed. 
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CHAPTEH 5. Out of the total eultivated area, 1,006,215 acres were left 
— fallow during 1955-56. Net area sown was 8,53,332 acres. 
Agriculture and cropped more than once was 23958 acres. Gross cropped 

rnga lo . therefore, 8,77,290 acres. Chiplun taluka has the highest 

Land Utilisation-, under plough. More than 40 per cent, of gross cropped 

Cr@ppcd Area, ^.g^ |jg found in Chiplun, Dapoli, Rajapur and Ratnagiri 

lalulcas. Bagaijat (irrigated) land is only 3- 8 per cent, of gross 
cropped area tuid is concentrated in Vengurla and Sawantwadi 
talukas. The rest of the land {jiraijat) depends upon monsoon. 
Gross cropped area may further bo classified as under food and non¬ 
food crops. Though the district mainly produces food crops, acreage 
under non-food crops was of the order of 27 per cent, in 1955-^. 
Almost all the crops are taken in hharif season. Acreage under rain 
crops was hardly 9,000. 

Holuincs. Holding implies the area of land (may be consisting of scattered 
Size and number, fragments located in different areas) registered in the name ol 
holder. Fragment is a single piece of land, located in any place, 
and forming a holding or part of a holding of a single holder. In 
1878-79, there were 1,01,276 holdings (khatas) in Ratnagiri district 
with a district average (excluding Sawantwadi State) of ten acre,s. 
There were 57,194 holdings of not more than five acres ; 31,019 were 
between 5 and 20 acres; 11,396 were between 20 and 100 acres ; 
902 were between 100 and 500 acres and 45 were over 5(X) acres. The 
following table gives statistics about holdings in Government 
Rayatwari areas in the district in 1947-48 and 1952-53;— 
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The information ooiilained in these tables relates to the area of the 
surveyed Government Rayatwari villages only, including, of course, 
the alienated area found in such villages. It shows whether the 
landholders cultivate their lands personally or draw rent only by 
leasing out their lands to tenants. Holdings have been divided into 
three classes vi/.. A, B and C. "The clas.s A covered lands cultivated 
by the holders personally with or without the assistance of labour. 
In class B wert^ included persons who did not cultivate land 
personally, but generally got it done with the heljr of hired labour, 
I’he holders in class G leased out their lands to tenants. 


Though sulficicnt data is not available for the intermediate years, 
there are definite' indications to suggest that the size cjf an average 
holding, which is indicative of the pressure of population on land 
has diminished considerably since the publication of last Gazetteer, 
from 10 acres in 1S78-79 to 4-6 acres in 1947-48 and was 5-1 acres in 
1952-53. Tlie slight increase in 1952-53, is chiefly due to the inclu¬ 
sion of Sawantwadi State in Uatnagiri district where large areas are 
held by its ;'c7"U'dc/rs. The diminution in the; average size of holding 
is primarily duo to considerable increase in the number of small 
holders (whose lioldings were le.ss than five acres in area). Their 
number increased from 57 per cent, in 1878-79 to 80 per cent, in 
1947-48, and togctiier they accounted for just 22 per cent, of the 
total area held in tlie later year, the average holding of the group 
being 1'3 acres. As against this, nearly nine per cent, of the land 
wa.s held by about 0'3 per cent, of persons whose average holding 
exceeded 100 acat s. In 1952-53 while the proportionate area held 
by persons falling in this chnss remained almost the same, the per¬ 
centage of holdj'is has considerably declined (not even O-l per cent.). 

In so far as llic extent of fragmentatioji in the district is concerned 
the results of I he .sample survey conducted in 1947 by the Bureau 
of Kconomics and Statistics, Bombay, to study this phenomenon 
deserve spc(.i d mention. The pea-cemtage of cultivators having 
single holdinir, us {(lute large in the elistriet; but tlu; area so covered 
is not eoinmen; urate with the number of holdings. That is to say, 
the holdings wliith arc single are not very .large. The average size 
of a fragment was ()-75 acre and the average nuinlx'r of fragments 
per holding w.is 6'92, the highest average so far as the Konkan 
districts are eoneerned. This shows how a holding is .split up into 
several fragments in Hatnagiri district. Another feature noticed 
regarding fragmentation was the tendency for the average number 
of fragments ]>«■ liolding to increase as the size of the holding 
increased. 


* In view cii Cm: definition of “ personal cultivation ” given in the Bombay 
reuancy and .Agricultural Lands (Amendment) Act, 1955, the distinction 
between cla.sscs A and B disappears with the result that in future there will 
generally he only one class, viz, A. 
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CHAPTER 5. In 1947, the Government of Boinbtry enacted a legislation called 
— the Bombay Prevention of Fragmentation and Consolidation of 

^^Rrigatfon''"'^ (BXII), with a view to starting the process of 

. ‘ consoUdation of holdings, which was made applicable in the first 

mutation”and con- i^^’bmee to the pre-merger tenitories of Ratnagiri district in 1948. 
solidation of 

holdings. deals with the prevention of further 

fragmentation of land. The Government has been empowered to 
fix the standard area (i.e., tbe minimum area necessary for irrofit- 
alilc cultivation as a separate plot), for any class of land in any 
local area. On account of the differences in the quality of soil, 
climate, standard of husbandry and other factors, size of the 
standard area varies from district to district. The ‘ standard area ’ 
is such as is expected to keep the cultivator fully employed on the 
field and the yield from it is expected to be sufficient to cover the 
cost of cultivation and Government revenue assessment and provide 
for a reasonable profit. The range of acreages of the standard areas 
apjilicable to various types of land in the district, was fixed for the 
first time in 1950 (excludiirg ex-State villages) as under 

Varkas land .. six acres. 

Rice land .. one acre. 

Garden land .. one acre. 

In 1955, .standard areas for ex-State villages were fixed as under 

Varkas land two acres. 

Rice (salt) land . one acre. 

Rice (sweet) land ,. twenty gunthas. 

Garden land .. ten gunthas. 

In 1956, the Government made these standard areas applicable 
to the whoh^ of the district and cancelled those that were in vogue 
since 1950. 

Under the law, the provisional figures of the standard area.s are 
published by the Collector in order to invite objections from the 
public. The standard areas are fixed by him after due consideration of 
objections and in consultation with the District Advisory Committee 
set up for the purpose. All existing holdings which are smaller than 
the standard area are declared as fragments and entered in the 
Record of Rights and the fact is notified to the fragment holders. 
The fragment holder and his heir can cultivate and inherit the 
fragment, but if at any time the holder or his heir wants to sell or 
lea.se the fragment, it must be sold or leased to a contiguous holder 
who can merge it with his field. In case the contiguous holder is 
unwilling to take it or purposely makes a low bid, the Government 
purchases the fragment in question at the market value according 
to the provisions of the Land Acquisition Act of 1894 and leases it 
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out to any one of the neighbouring holders. In this proces.s tenants 
of the fraginrnfs arc piutccted but at the same tiiruj they cannot 
be discontiniu'd and creation of fragments in future is prohibited. 
Tile transfer or jiiutition contrary to the provisions of this Act, is 
void and persons guilty of breach are liable to pay a fine up to 
Ks 250, 

Side by sidi'. the Act also provides for a process of consolidation of 
holdings into conijiact blocks. This involves valuation of all liold- 
ings in a village and their redistribution in such a manner as to 
secure to eacli cultivator the same return from land which he had got 
previous to (.on.solidation. Every effort is made to ensure thaj^ 
exchange is ma<le only of lands of more or less equal fertility and 
ont-turn. VVlieie such exchange is not possible, compensation is 
paid to tire owner who is allotted a bolding of less market vtilne 
than that of bis original holding and this compensation is recovered 
from the owner who is allotted the holding which has greater value 
tlian that of his original holding. 
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The amount if compensation is fixed according to the provisions 
of the Land .Aeqiii.sition Act. After the process of consolidation is 
over, the tenure of the original holding is transferred from the old 
holding to the nevs' consolidated holding. Similary, leases, debts and 
encumbrances, if any, are transferred, adjusted and fixed up. The 
interests of tenants are safeguarded, as far as possible, and 

tenancies are usually transferred to the exchanged land. If there is 
any difference in value between the original holdings and the 
exchanged ones, adjustments in rent are made. 

In Ratnagiri disbict, Khed taluka and Lanje mahal were selected 
for the implementation of the consolidation scheme, which covered 
all villages in Lanje mahal and .seven villages in Khed taluka. The 
total area available for consolidation was 1.28,441 acres in Lanje 
mahal and 7,047 acres in Khed taluka. The scheme was complete 
by November, 1959, when 13,145 acre.s comprising twelve villages 
in Lanje mahal and 2,830 acres comprising four villages in Khed 
taluka were consolidated. 


The holding.' numbered 12,134 prior to consolidation and 4,575 
after consolidation in Lanje mahal, whereas the corresponding 
figures for Khei.1 taluka were 5.675 and 2,545 respectively. The 
number of fragments too, declined as a result of the scheme from 
11,686 to 3.71;! in I.anjc mahal and from .5,049 to 1,904 in Khed 
taluka. 


For stepping up agricultural production and for ensuring economic Co-operative 

cultivation an increase in the size of holding is necessary. In tliis Fahming. 
regard co-operative farming, which implies pooling of land and 
management, bear.s direct relevance. Without undermining the 
sense of projjvietorship and the incentive it provides to industry 
co-operative farms can enjoy all the advantages that a large unit 
possesses. 
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There are four kinds of co-operative societies. The description oi 
each i.s given below ; — 

(1) Co-operative Collective [''arming Society—The society 
CTiltic'atcs the hind \vhich it owns or takes on lease. No dividend 
is paid on share capital. Members get wages for their work and 
in case of profits, a bonus is paid in proportion to their wages. 
They also have the option to withdraw from such a society in 
which case they get back their capital. There were two such 
societies in the district, one at Kankavli and the other at Khed. 

(2) Co-operative Tenancy Farming Society.—The Society owns 
land or gets it on lease but does not carry on farming by itself. 
Land is divided into blocks and each block is given on rent to 
a cultivator who has to cultivate according to the plan laid down 
by the society. It also gives various facilities to its members 
regarding seed, finance, and implements. There was only one 
society of the type in Malvan taluka. 

(3) Co-operative Better Farming Society.—In this type of society, 
the ownei'ship and managoanent of land rest with the individual. 
The society provides better seeds, adequate manures and facilities 
for irrigation, storage and marketing. There were nine sucli 
societies in the district, two at Sawantwadi, three at Kankavli. 
three at Malvan and one at Ratnagiri. Though the societies by 
their very nature could have become i|ropular in the district, they 
have not made much headway so far. 

(4) Co-operative Joint Fanning Society.—Under this, small pieefcs 
of land are pooled together into an economic unit. However, the 
ownership rests with the individual members, It ensures the 
advantages of large scale farming and helps to solve the problcn 
of sub-division and fragmentation. All the three societies 
registered so far arc in Rajapur taluka. 

The following two tables show classification of acreage and produc¬ 
tion of some selected commodities in Ratnagiri district during 1938-89 
to 1954-55 
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TABLE No. 14. 

Production oi'’ selkctkd commodities in Katnagiri district. 

(In tons). 


V'eiu 


t'creftls 

and 

Piilsci-. 

Rico 

llagi 

miis-as) 


2,01,216 

1.13,713 

18,924 



1,73,376 

1,02,154 

39,125 

1910-41 


1,77,001 

1,02,347 

14,119 

1941-42 


1.39.840 

90,008 

39,211 

1912-43 


1,00,004 

1,11,017 

44,806 

iy«-4i 


1,90,201 

91,039 

10,855 

l!Ut-4.j 


1,70,616 

72.864 

32,340 

194:5-46 


1,77,980 

97.704 

20,606 

1940-47 


1,20,119 

81,655 

34,120 

1947-48 


1,20,612 

81,6.37 

23,044 

1948-40 


1,40,379 

91,505 

26.703 

1940-50 


1,59,000 

1,01,000 

29,000 

mo-oi 


1,01,01H) 

1,03,900 

32,300 

19o]-52 


1,71,800 

1,20,300 

28,300 

1952-53 


1,07,300 

1,15,200 

28,300 

1953-i'>4 


1,02,500 

1,30,400 

32,100 

1951-53 


1,86,200 

1,27,800 

33,200 


It will be seen from table No. 13 that cropped area ^^'as almost 
constant at 7*7 lakh acres between 1938-39 and 1942-43. Thereafter 
it decreased gradually and was little less than 6 lakh acres between 
1945-46 to 1948-49. From 1950-51 onwards, it continued to increase, 
the highest acreage recorded being 8-8 lakli acres in 1953-54. The 
acreage under forests continued to be around 12 thousand acre.s 
till 19‘18-49, whereafter it recorded a substantial increase and was 


nearly four times the acreage prevalent during the preceding decade. 
Area irrigated ranged between 14,000 and 18,000 acres between 
1938-39 and 1943-44. It suddenly dropped down to about 11,(X)0 acres 
in the following year and continued to be around 11,000 acres till 
1949-50, the lowest acreage recorded l>eing 10,048 in 1947-48. How¬ 
ever, from 1950-51 onwards area irrigated represented a significant 
increase and was over 32,000 acres during 1952-53 to 19.54-55, the 
Iiigbcst acreage recorded being 33,400 acres in 1953-54. Acreage 
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under tereal.s and pulses was about 6-4 lakh acres from 1938-39 to 
1942-43. In (bti following year it decreased by over one lakh acres 
and thereafloj c;ontinued to be below five lakh acres till 1948-49. 
From 1949-50 it represented a gradual increase and was 6,13,3(X) 
acres in 19ryl55. 

Acreage under rice and ragi did not show marked variations 
during the jreriod under review. The acreage under rice was less 
than tliree laldi acres between 1938-39 and 1949-50, whereafter it 
increased by few' tliousand acres and continued to be over three lakh 
acres up to 1951-55, the maximum acreage recorded being 3,13,000 
acres in 1953 54. Acreage under ragi was little below tv'o lakh 
acres from 19 5S-39 to 1942-43. In 1943-44 it decreased to I'S lakh 
acres and during the subsequent years it never crossed this mark 
of 1-5 lakh .uics. Acreage under condiments and spices varied 
between 1,059 (1946-47; and 2,000 acres up to 1949-50. However, 
in the subsi'ciuent years it showed a tremendous increase and was 
6,500 acres in 1954-55, lacing the highest during the period under 
review. As regards acreage under fruits and vegetables it varied 
between 10,000 and 13,500 acres from 1938-39 to 1951-52. There¬ 
after it show I'd a gradual incrciise and was over 15,000 acres during 
the last tw’o vcars under consideration. As for acreage under 
sugars it w'as over 700 acres up to 1942-43, with the c.\ception of 
1939-40 when it amounted to 623 acres. Thereafter it showed 
a gradual tcuidency to decline and was 400 acres in 1954-55. Acreage 
under fibres was over 5 thousand acres up to 1943-44 whereafter 
it represented a definite, though gradual, tendency to decline and 
amounted to 1,S0<;) acres in 1954-55. In respect of acreage under 
oilseeds, it caa easily Ire discerned that, it has been around 
30 tliousand acres during the period under review, c.xcept between 
1944-45 and J 948-49 when it amounted to about 23,000 acres. 
Acreage uncK't fodder crops was around one lakh acres up to 1949-50. 
It showed a giadual increase during the subsequent years, the highest 
acreage recorded being 2,13,500 acres in 1953-54. 

Table No. LI r<?veals the jrosition as regards production of 
cereals and jiulses, rice and ragi. The production of cereals 
and inilses was more or less constant and did not show marked 
variations from tin? average for the period under review viz. 1-70 
lakh tons. '11 le piodnetion of rice was little over one lakh tons 
between 193S-39 nnd 1942-43 and between 1949-50 and 1954-55; 
the average for the period being l-OS lakh tons. It was below one 
lakh tons durmg the intervening period (1943-44 to 1948-49) ; the 
lowest prodnctioi) recorded being 0-73 lakh tons in 1944-45 as 
against tlie liighest production of 1-36 lakh tons in 1953-54. The 
highest production of ragi was recorded in 1938-39 at 49 thousand 
tons whicli was liiglier by 15 thousand tons than the general average 
for the period viz., 34 thousand tons. It will be seen from the table 
that the prod letion of ragi did not show variations of a lai'ge 
magnitude ftocn the general average, particularly 1944-45 onwards. 

The follovviag (aide shows the acreage under different crops in 
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Cereals occupied nearly 66 per cent, of the gross cropped area. 
In this group, rice is the most important accounting for the highest 
acreage followed by ragi, kodra, vari and sava. Pulses come next 
occupying five jier cent, of the total cropped area. Horse gram 
(Kulthi), black gram (udid) and ml are the important ones among 
them. Mug, turi and chavli are minor pulses grown. Among fruits 
mango and cashew-nut are the dominant crops. Other fruits grown 
are banana, jack fruit and pineapple. Acreage under sugar-cane and 
fibres (e.g., jute, sann hemp and ambadi) is negligible. Among 
oil-seeds (3-5 per cent.) coeoanut is the most important crop followed 
by sesamum. In the group condiments and spices (one per cent.) 
only chillies deserve; mention. Spicegardens are not observed, 
presumably due to the lack of evergreen stand of forests in the 
ghats of this region. Acreage under fodder crops was about 23 per 
cent, of the gross cropped area. Following is an account of the 
important crops that are grown in the district. 

Out of 6,41,915 acres under food crops in 1955-56 in Ratnagiri 
district, area under cereals was nearly 90 per cent. The following 
table shows the acrtiage under different cereal crops 

TABLE No. 16 

A»ea under cereals (taldka-wise) in Ratnagiri District —1955-66. 


Taluka. 


Riou. 

Ragi. 

Kodo or 

Varagu. Vari. 
(Kodra). 

Sava. 

Other Total 
Cereals. Cereals. 

Dapoli 


18,217 

16,361 

7,269 

4,608 

, , 

,. 46,366 

Mandangad 

.. 

9,278 

5,483 

2,411 

2,659 

•• 

19,731 

Khed 

.. 

29,610 

12,842 

2,676 

3,476 

87 

.. 48,696 

Chiplun 


28,890 

22,400 

9,626 

6,386 

.. 

67,301 

Guhagar 

.. 

8.218 

11,908 

4,939 

3,122 


28,187 

Sang amesh war. 

28,083 

14,062 

7,712 

2,973 

•• 

47,820 

Ratnagiri 


15,965 

8,217 

6,244 

2,683 

53 

.. 32,062 

Lanje 

.. 

r.!,896 

8,861 

6,912 

2,053 

-- 

30,722 

Rajapur 

-- 

24,164 

13,919 

8,604 

3,982 

432 

61,001 

Bepgad 


13,754 

4,642 

1,369 

1,397 

-• 

21,063 

Kankavli 


24,944 

6,278 

4,222 

2,460 

•• 

423 37,327 

Mai van 


2f,,810 

5,070 

2,101 

1,600 

-- 

.. 34,481 

Vengurla 


10,947 

8,316 

1,220 

623 

• • 

.. 16,106 

Kudal 


37,283 

6,261 

1,760 

1,311 

-• 

,. 46,616 

Sawantwadi 


31 944 

10,306 

4,196 

2,520 


48,976 

Diatriot—Total 

3,14,909 

1,48,816 

70,161 

41,460 

672 

423 6, 76,34 
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Bhat (rice) occupied first place not only among cereals but among 
all the crops grown in the district with an area of about 55 per cent, 
of that under cereals and 35 per cent, of gross cropped area. This 
marks a significant change, as in 1877-78 (when the old Gazetteer was 
compiled) it held only fourth place among all the crops. Though 
its cultivation is common to all parts of the district, Kudal, Sawantwadi, 
Khed and Chiplun talukas together have nearly 40 per cent, of the 
total area under paddy. The acreage in Cuhagar and Mandangad is 
very low. Mandangad is mainly a forest region, while salt lands, 
coastal alluviums and varkas soils j)redominate in Gubagar. These 
soils are not suitable for paddy cultivation. 

Rice is grown mainly on high-lying or upland soils (kuryat soils) 
and on low-lying lands [mal lands). Important modes of growing 
paddy as a rainy season crop are described in the following para¬ 
graphs. 

The practice of rahbing for preparing seed beds, to raise seedlings 
is very common. Seed bed area is covered by a layer about three 
inches thick of dry leaves, dry cattle dung and other dry refuse and 
set fire to in April-May on the eastern end of the area, preferably in 
the evening to allow for the slow burning which is accomplished easily 
because the evening sea breeze blows from west to east and as such it 
takes some time for the fire, set on the eastern side, to reach western 
end. This process of burning the seed bed area is locally known as 
’rab’, and is still followed probably with a view to destroying the 
weeds, weed seeds, harmful micro-organisms and insects and adding 
some manorial ingredients through the ash formed, to give a better 
start to the young seedlings. Since rains are due in the first week 
of June, the seed beds, after some operation with hand tools, are sown 
with paddy seeds early in June, either in anticipation of rains or 
immediately after rains. These seeds take about a month to come 
to the height suitable for transplanting and during this time the 
cultivators get busy in preparing land for transplanting. The pre¬ 
paratory tillage of paddy lands consists of (a) uklmlani or light 
ploughing; (b) chikhalani or puddling and (c) guta phiravine or 
planking or levelling. Ukhalani is done after first monsoon showers 
to break the hard crust of the surface soil so that penetration in the 
earth becomes easier for subsequent ploughings. Puddling is done 
by means of a light plough to prepare fine soft mud-beds for trans¬ 
planting the seedlings. Riddling has to be done in all kinds of rice 
soils. A well-puddled field holds water longer and keeps the plants 
green. After puddling a wooden plank is dragged by bullocks over 
the field to level the land. 

As soon as the mud-beds get ready, seedlings are carefully uprooted 
from the seed bed, tied in small bundles and carried to khachars 
where they are finally transplanted. Transplanting is done by hand. 
Generally eight to ten persons are required for transplanting an acre 
of land. Ten to fifteen seedlings held in a bunch are simply pressed 
in the mud, with a spacing of nine or twelve inches both ways. 
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In the case of kuryat lands, transplanting is replaced by broadcast¬ 
ing of sprouted seeds in puddled fields. This method is locally 
known as ‘rului’ method, Paddy seeds are put in an oven-shaped 
vessel in whieli they are submerged in water. The lighter seeds, 
which float on 'A’ater surface, are rejected, as the heavy seeds give 
better stand and j'ield. After about 12 to 24 hours, water is allowed 
to drain away and the soaked seed is then filled in. bamboo karandahs 
(baskets) the inner side of which is covered by rice straw. 
Lukewarm water is then poured on the seed; the top of karandahs 
or baskets is then eovered by teak leaves and rice straw and loaded 
with stones and jjioces of logs so as to ereate warmth inside, required 
for sprouting. On each of the two consecutive days, water is 
sprinkled over the paddy straw to keep the seed moist. In three 
days the seeds sprout well. The quantity of seed required for sow¬ 
ing an acre of land under this method is about 60 to 80 lbs., as against 
40 to 60 lbs. under transplanting. 

In salt lands, c^arly coarse varieties of paddy are generally sown. 
Sprouted seeds, two or three days old are broadcast in the field when 
the area beconit s inaccessible after heavy rains. These set very hard 
on drying and get very soft and sticky when wet. Farmers find it 
almost impossible to enter the field when wet and hence implements 
cannot be workeil in such fields. This method of broadcasting 
sprouted seedlings is also followed in some parts where, after plough¬ 
ing, the field remains inaccessible for sowing due to continuous 
torrential rains. 

Dry sewing, which is known as dhul-ioaf sowing, is also done in 
some places, in the months of May and June just before rains. This 
method of .sowing facilitates an early start for the seedlings. 


In southern t dukas, in the low-lying and retentive soils known as 
shel-soih, seed is sown during March and April. Hand digging of 
seed beds pr( cedes ploughing. Seeds are sown by broadcasting. 
No robbing is done, The seed germinates and the seedlings remain 
on ground till monsoon starts. Those seedlings are known as 
tap-tarava and suiwive on dew and on the moisture retained by the 
soil. They are supposed to resist pest incidence, especially of the 
stemborers, in a better way. 

The introduction of the Japanese method of paddy cultivation marks 
an important development in the processes of paddy cultivation. The 
main features of this method, in brief are as follows 

(i) raised nurseries for seedlings; 

(a) low seed rate for nurseries; 

(Hi) heavy maniuing of the crop both in nurseries and in fields; 

Vf 4174-20(a) 
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(iv) transplantation of fewer seedlings per bunch; 

(v) transplanting in rows ; .and 

(vi) adequate interculturing and proper weeding. 


After ascertaining the results of laying out experimental plots on 
the Government farms at Karjat in Kolaba district and Kosbad in 
Thana district, the campaign of propagating this method was 
launched in the district in 1953-54. The campaign placed emphasis 
mainly on arranging demonstrations of various operations involved in 
Japanese method at different places by calling meetings or holding 
camps. In addition to this, tagavi grants to the extent of Rs. 125 
per acre were made available to the cultivators for practising this 
method. Intensive propaganda by way of holding meetings, arrang¬ 
ing talks and dramas, giving publicity by posters and films etc., has 
also been undertaken. The results of these demonstrations showed 
that on an average the cost of cultivation by the application of 
Japanese method comes to Rs. 230 per acre as against Rs. 150 by the 
local method. The average yield per acre amounts to about 30 
maunds of paddy as against 15 to 20 inaunds by the local method. 
The progress achieved by this scheme in the First Plan is given 
below 


Year. 

Acreage brought 
under cultivation. 

No. of 

Demonstrations 

given. 

Tagavi 
in Rupees. 

1953-54 

826 

826 

95,257 

1954-55 

8,314 

988 

55,071 

1955-56 

14,909 

802 

42,968 


By September, early varieties of paddy like Patni which mature 
in 100 to 105 days begin to ripen. Mid-late and late varieties take 
more time. Mid-late varieties like Waksal take 120 to 125 days for 
maturing and late varieties like Varangal and Kolamba ripen in 
145 to 150 days. Harvesting is over by the end of October. After 
the crop matures, it is cut close to the ground by means of sickles 
and left in the field for 2 to 3 days for drying, whereafter it is tied 
in bundles which are taken to a threshing yard. These bundles are 
either stacked or threshed immediately, to obtain grain by beating 
these bundles against a wooden plank. The straw is also trodded 
under the feet of bullocks to obtain the remaining grain in the ear- 
heads. De-husking of paddy is generally done in rice mills now 
working in all towns. In remote village de-husking is usually done 
by women who grind the grain between two revolving round wooden 
blocks, locally known as ghati. In rice mills, polished rice 
is obtained after the removal of all husk and coat on the grain. 
Hand pounding retains this coat which contains nutritive elements. 
In mills, grain gets broken during the process of husking. This 
broken grain (kani) is separated, and sold at a lower price. 
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In southern parts, bold grain varieties like bhadas etc., are grown 
for obtaining pai'-boiled rice which is mainly eaten here. Paddy is 
boiled in plain wat«;r for about half an hour till the husk slightly splits. 
Grain is then dried in shade for 3-4 days, de-husked and consumed in 
the form of boiled rice {bhat) or thick gruel (ambil or pej). 

Though paddy is principally grown in kharif season, it is also grown 
on an area of almut .11,000 acres a year in the hot season, wherever 
facilities of irrigation water from perennial nallahs or wells exist*. 
The paddy growi i in the hot season is locally known as waingan crop. 
The Sawantwadi, Kudal and Malvan talukas are the major producers. 
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Waingan paddy is; grown on high-lying or upland soils locally 
known as kurtjat soils and low-lying, more retentive soils known as 
mal soils in thti proximity of water facilities. In January-February 
paddy lands wliich become compact are artificially iiTigated and 
immediately phnighed both length-wise and breadth-wise so that clods 
do not come up. (ilods are then ciushed by gutephali on the third 
day and land is again ploughed both length-wise and breadth-wise 
after irrigation, followed by clod crushing. Bunds are then prepared 
in the rice field ;it suitable places to divide the field into compartments 
(dalas or chowtan ) for comiiounding water and are plastered with 
mud so as not to allow any growth of weeds. Land is then puddled 
by a plough ; puddling is best achieved by the use of gutephali after 
puddling by plough. Where waingan paddy is grown on interior well 
terraced and bunded lands, as many as six ploughings are given both 
length-wise and br<;adth-wise, so as to bring land into good puddled 
condition so essmitial for (i) standing water and (ii) for preventing 
drainage of watt'r in the hot season. Twelve to fifteen cart-loads of 
farm yard manure jrer acre arc applied evenly and uniformly all over 
the field before puddling. Application of more quantity is considered 
desirable as it helps the retention of soil moisture so badly required 
for the paddy t:rop in the hot season. In order to minimise water 
drainage, fre.sh cow-dung slurry (shenakala), by using about one 
cart-load of fre.sh cow-dung per acre, is uniformly spread after 
puddling. When water is about one inch high in the field, sprouted 
seeds of paddy called rahu are broadcast equally all over the field. 
About 50-60 lbs. of se;ed on kuryat lands and 60-80 lbs. of seed on 
mal lands are recjuired per acre. The Patni-6 variety is always 
preferred by the cultivators because it ripens early and thus enables 
them to take the next kharif crop. The seed generally used for the 
waingan crop belongs to the previous kharif crop. The seed is well 
dried before sowing. Some days after broadcasting the sprouted seed 
in the fields, small quantity of water is given each day till all the 
seeds have germinated completely. Irrigation water is applied each 
day either in the e vening or early in the morning with the intention 
of giving maximum benefit of water to the growing plants. Consider¬ 
able vigilance is exercised by the cultivators to prevent the land 

•Farmer, December 1958, Vol. IX, No. 12, p. 31, Published by Directorate 
of Publicity, Government of Bombay. 
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from cracking. Additional quantity of water is required when the 
crop reaches flowering stage. Cultivators apply nitrogen as top 
dressing in the form of cake, as concentrated manures like ammonium 
sulphate may cause scorching of the seedlings if water supply is 
inadequate. About 25-30 lbs. of nitrogen per acre are applied in two 
equal instalments, one after the establishment of the seedlings and 
the other before flowering time, i.e., seven to eight weeks after sowing 
waingan paddij the Patni-6 variety of paddy. No weeding is required 
as weeds do not come up in well-puddled lands. 

Water is withheld for about eight to ten days prior to harvesting. 
The Patni-6 variety is ready for harvest after 3J months from sowing. 
The plants are cut close to the ground by sickle and allowed to dry 
for a day or two and then removed to threshing yard. They are 
then beaten against a plank when the seed is separated from the 
panicles. The seed is winnowed, well-dried and then preserved. If 
due care is taken, yield of about 1,600 lbs. of paddy per acre can be 
reaped. The paddy and the straw obtained from the waingan crop 
are supposed to be more nutritious. As the yield in the district is 
considerably low, whatever stock of grain is stored by the cultivators 
is meant not for marketing but for consumption only. They use 
wooden bins or bo.KCs (kothars) and kangas (bamboo mats made into 
hollow cylinders) for storing. Kanga is plastered on both sides with 
dung and its bottom is sunk in tlie ground to a depth of nine inches, 
in the house or outside the house in a verandah. After thoroughly 
cleaning it from inside, paddy is filled in and covered with straw. 
The opening of the kangas is secured by light plastering or by 
stitching with gunny clotli. 

Paddy is used for parching and popping and is made into products 
like poha and murmura, 

Nagli or nachni (ragi), next in importance to rice, occupied nearly 
27 per cent, of the area under cereals. Its cultivation is concentrated 
mainly in Chiplun, Dapoli, Sangameshwar, Rajapur, Khed, Guhagar 
and Sawantwadi talukas which account for nearly 70 per cent, of 
the acreage under this crop. It is grown in kharif season on light 
and slopy lands. When the hill slopes are first cultivated, nachni is 
the first crop taken followed by vari, kodra and sava; and then by 
crops like horse gram, tur, niger and sesamum. After this rotation, 
the land is left fallow for another five or seven years and once again 
this rotation is resumed. Seedlings are raised on seed beds (about 
five to six gunthas) in an area prepared by rubbing. Seed rate is 
about six to eight lbs. Land is ploughed twice or thrice and seedl¬ 
ings are transplanted at a distance of six inches in July in terraced 
fields. Ragi is given fish manure about six to eight maunds per 
acre and is buried deep in the soil when the seedlings are transplanted. 
In other soils no manuring is done: Early varieties take 130 to 
135 days to mature whereas late varieties require about 150 days for 
ripening. After tillage, work consists of hand weeding once or 
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twice. The matured plants are cut close to the ground and brought 
to threshing yard vviicre ear-heads are separated, dried, and threshed 
by hand or undei tmllocks’ feet. Nagli on an average yields 600 to 
800 lbs. per acre and is usually consumed by poor people in the form 
of bread or ani/jiL 

Harik (Kodra) is a rainfed crop. It is well adapted to the poorest 
soil which perllU] is explains the fact that it occupied nearly 12 per 
cent, of the anai under cereals. However, its importance is on the 
decline as can lie seen from its description in old Gazetteer that it 
held the first place with 34-57 per cent, of the total area under 
tillage. Its seci.1 is soum .straight in the fields by broadcasting and 
is then covered 1 j)' dragging twigs or a plank. Seed rate is about 15 
to 20 lbs, per acia . Harik is sown in July and harvesting is completed 
by the end of Oc tober. Kodra is said to be a powerful narcotic and 
is boiled and c-afen only by the poor. Kodra straw, being harmful, 
IS not fed to the cattle. 

Cultural prac-tices in the case of vari (varai) and sava are similar 
to that of 7)CH'lnh., Acreage under sava is almost negligible, though 
the area under v n i occupied as much as seven per cent, of the total 
area under cei ils. Transplating or broadcasting is done in July 
and harvesting is cner Iry Octolier. The yield of vari and sava 
comes to about (i(X) lbs. per acre in Ilatnagiri district. Vari is either 
cooked as a substitute for rice or used for making bread. The straw 
of vari and sava is inferior and is used usually for labbinfi and 
thatching. 

The following table shovis the area under various kinds of pulses 
in the district in 1953-56 
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Pulses occupy five per cent, of the tilled area, of which more than 
50 per cent, is under horse gram or kuUth. Other pulses are tur 
(pigeon pea), udkl (black gram) and chavU (small fruited dolichos). 
Pulses are taken in kharif season and are usually grown in rotation 
with hill millets and, therefore, occupy light soils on slopes. They 
are sown late in July or early in August after the fall of heavy rains. 
Sowing is done by broadcasting the seed or by dibbling. Pulses are 
uprooted and brought to threshing yard where grain is separated 
from chaff under the feet of bullocks. In the case of tur ripe pods 
are plucked several times before the plants are cut close to the ground. 
Final threshing is done in the yard by beating the plants against 
planks. On an ai'crage, pulses yield about 300 to 400 lbs. per acre. 
KuUth is also taken as a rabi crop after the harvest of paddy. Val 
(large fruited-dolichos) is grown only in rabi season on low-lying 
soils after harvi^sting of paddy. Sowing is done in November while 
harvesting is over by February. Seed rate is about 20 lbs. per acre. 
Seed is sown bv hand at the time of ploughing. 

Between sowing and hai-vesting operations, the crop does not 
require any special care. 

Sugar-cane cceupied 414 acres in 1955-56 and was mostly grown 
in the southern part on small patches. Local varieties of red cane 
are grown. It.s planting is done after January. Sugar-cane is irrigated 
by well water. Generally farm yard manure is applied before plant¬ 
ing and later, ground-nut cake is used in two doses, one at the time 
of planting an<i the other at the time of earthing up. The yield of 
sugar-cane per acre; amounts to 15 or 20 tons. The cane grown in 
this tract is said to be of a very high quality and is mainly used for 
chewing and extraction of juice for drinking, though a few cultivators 
attempt gtr/-mi.king. 

The cultivation of drugs and narcotics like tobacco, opium is 
conspicuous bv its absence. The area under production of betel 
leaves was very negligible, amounting to 20 and 5 acres respectively 
in Sawantwadi and Malvan talukas. 

Oil-seeds occupy nearly 4 per cent, of the gross cropped area in 
Malvan, Vengurla, Sawantwadi and Dapoli talukas. Cocoanut and 
s..,samum are tlic only important oil-seeds; ground-nut and niger are 
grown in negligible quantities, 

TABLE No. 18. 

Area under Oil-Seeds (taluka-wise) in Eatnagiri District, 1956-56. 

(In acres). 

Edible Oil Seeds. 


Talukoi. 


Ground¬ 

nut. 

Coooa- 

.nut. 

Sesa- 

mum. 

Others, 

Total. 

Total 

Oil- 

Seeds.' 

Dapoli 



552 

2,221 


2,773 

2,773 

Mandangad 



21 

1,063 


1,084 

1,084 

Kfaed 



4 

303 


307 

307 

CbipluB 

, , 


35 

729 


764 

764 

Guhagar 


i 

324 

1,247 


1,572 

1,572 

Sangamoshwar 



16 

8 

763 

787 

787 


"Acreage under non-edible oil-seeds was nil. 
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(In acrc e). 




Ktlible 




Orimnd- 

nnt. 

Cofioa- 

nut. 

mum. 

OthWB. 

Total. 

Oil- 

Sveds. 

Katnagiri 

.. 

680 

826 


1,506 

1,506 

Lanjo 

.. 

9 

1,210 


1,219 

1,219 

llajapur 


201 

1,453 


1,054 

1,654 

Devgad 

32 

658 

608 


1,298 

1,298 

Kaiikavli 

.. 1 

11 

1,371 


1,383 

1,383 

Mai van 

406 

4,264 

728 


6,398 

6,398 

Vengurla 

.. 

4,570 

442 


6,012 

5,012 

Kudal 


1,693 

314 


1,907 

1,907 

Sawantwndi 

.. 

3,663 

410 


3,963 

3,903 

Distriot— 

-Total .. 440 

16,491 

12,933 

763 

30,627 

30,627 



Cocoanuts (NaraL) occupy more than 50 per cent, of the area under 
oil-seeds. In fact acreage under cocoanuts was the highest in the 
whole of Bombay State in 1955-56. Cocoanut gardening is usually 
concentrated on the sandy soils of the coast, but is also found in the 
interior. Most of the gardens are pretty old and, therefore, cultivators 
have mainly to look after their maintenance, which consists of 
(i) replacing old palms ; (ii) clearing and weeding ; (lii) manuring ; 
(iv) irrigation; and (t>) pest control. 

(t) Replacing old pnlms.—Seedlings, about two years old, are 
either bought or prepared at home from the nuts of good (and early) 
bearing varieties for replacement. Palms, 25 to 30 years old, are 
considered suitable for this purpose. These nuts are planted at 
a distance of one to one and a half feet, slightly slanting, in well 
worked soils. Sprouting takes place after six months. One to two 
years old seedlings are planted in pits of size 2' X 2' X 3^, prepared 
specially as follows 


Well-rotten farm yard manure, bone-meal (about 5 lbs.) and a.sh are 
put in the pit and the seedlings are planted nine inches below the 
ground. The pit is gradually filled in as the plant grows. Young 
plants are carefully manured and irrigated, without which the trunk 
does not grow uniformly and shows bulging. Those properly taken 
care of begin to yield fruit after five years on coastal sandy soils. 
Cocoanut palms in the interior begin to yield fruit two or three years 
later and continue to yield fruit for about 80 years or so. Ripe nuts 
are harvested by hand plucking once or twice a year. The average 
yield per tree in this district is said to be low and is estimated at 
20 to 30 nuts per year, which is mainly because of the close planting 
and incidence of pests like beetles and rats. 
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(ii) Weeding. -During the rainy season, owing to abundant rain 
water, weeding done is possible. 

(iU)Manuring—Bef’ore the onset of monsoon, cocoanut palms are 
manured with farm yard manures or twigs of trees like bhad, karanj, 
etc., are buried around the tree. Fish manure is also given at the 
rate of 10 lbs. per plant in August or September. Salt is sometimes 
applied in August at the rate of four lbs. per tree. 

(iv) Irrigation.-All the coooanut gardens are irrigated by well 
water. Adequate watering is necessary both in winter and summer 
and its absence results in low yield. 

(v) Pest control.—Rhinoceros beetle is a serious pest of cocoanut 
palms. These beetles burrow in the crown and damage the shooting 
leaf and inflorescence. Its incidence can be reduced by keeping the 
gai'dens clean. Tire beetle is pulled out by means of iron wire and 
holes are pluggixl with sand and D.D.T. mixture. Rhinoceros beetle 
is largely responsible for the low yield of eocoanuts. Red weevil 
causes eonsideiable damage. It gets into the holes made by the 
Rhinoceros be,' lie and breeds there. It damages the hark and the 
shoot. In some gardens, rats are also respomsible for causing 
considerable diunage. Owing to close planting of trees, rats tan 
freely move ironi crown to crown and do the damage. These rats, 
however, ctJiiu down in monsoon when arrangements can be made 
to protect tlu^ trees. Slanting iron sheets are fixed all around the 
trunk, at a height of 6-8 feet, to prevent the rats from climbing up 
again. Cleaning of the crown also heljps in putting down the nuisance 
of rats and incidence of beetles. 

Many varieties of cocoanut are known. Banvali is a well-known 
variety of the region. Diflierences in fruit colour such as 
gieen-brown or dark-brown are observed. There are different 
varieties according to the size of the fruit viz. small, medium and 
large. There are differences in the shapes of fruit also. Varieties 
also differ in the (,'oarseness of husk or the sweetness of water in the 
fruit. Other varieties of eocoanuts observed here are those yielding 
nuts which me (a) round green, (b) green elongated, (c) reddish 
round, and {u) reddish elongated. Another variety known as moha, 
though famous for its sweet kopra, when wet, is not grown on a large 
scale because ol its lesser yield and lower oil contents. It is also 
not possible to secure an assured supply of its seedling. 
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Cocoanut palnrs in this area were used mainly for tapping till 1946 
and little attention was paid to their yield. With the enforcement 
of prohibition in 1946 attempts are being made to increase the yield of 
eocoanuts. lAery part of cocoanut palm is useful. The fruit yields 
kopra and coir whereas shells are used for making several articles. 
The trunk ol the tree, when cut longitudinally, can be used to serve 
as water chiinnel; leaves are used for making mats (zap, zamli) 
which are used for roofing the huts ; and midribs are used for making 
stick-brooms. The sap of cocoanut palm (madi now called neera) 
is a nourishing drink. Coastal inhabitants use kopra and cocoanut 
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oil profusely in the preparation of daily meals. Cocoanut oil 
cake is considered to be an excellent cattle feed and is also used 
for manuring. 

Sesamum (til) occupied 12,933 acres in 1955-56 of which nearly 
60 per cent, were in Dapoli, Mandangad, Guhagar, Lanje, Rajapur 
and Kankavli talukas. Sesamum is taken either as a rotational crop 
with hill millets or as a sole crop on varkas lands. It does best, 
however, on light sandy loams. Sowing is done late in July and 
harvesting is complete by the end of October. Despite the fact that 
the acreage under it is considerable, little attention has been paid by 
the cultivators to grow it in a systematic manner and enhance its 
value as an important cash crop of the district. The annual yield of 
sesamum is about 300 lbs. per acre. 

Of this category, the important crops grown are betel-nut and 
chillies. Ginger, cardamom and pepper are grown on a negligible 
scale. Production of turmeric is mainly undertaken in Malvan 
taluka. 

TABLE No. 


Area under Condiments and Spices (taluka-wise) in Ratnagiri 

District, 1955-56. 

(Area in acres). 


Taluka. 

Botel- 

nut. 

Carda¬ 

mom. 

Chil- 

Jieg. 

Ginger. 

Pepper. 

Turme¬ 

ric. 

Total. 

Dapoli 

1,390 


27 

, . 


.. 

1,417 

Mandangad 

155 


37 

•• 



192 

Khed 

14 


108 




122 

Chiplun 

7 


80 

•• 


•• 

87 

Guhagar 

341 


15 

•• 



356 

Saiigameshwar 

73 

8 

41 

0 



128 

Ratnagiri 

290 


163 

5 


3 

461 

Lanje 

94 


65 

5 


2 

166 

Rajapnr 

296 


163 

7 


5 

461 

Deogad 

100 


162 

•• 


2 

264 

Kankavli 

4 


105 

3 

6 


118 

Malvan 

131 


443 

10 


36 

619 

Vengurla 

265 


227 




492 

Kudal 

73 


402 

•• 

• • 

•• 

476 

SAwatitwadi 

662 


577 

•• 


4 

1,143 

District—Total 

3,796 

8 

2,605 

36 

6 

61 

6,601 
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Supari (betelnut) is an important garden crop in Ratnagiri district 
and stands second in importance in the State. Most of these gardens 
date back to a considerable period and occupy a major portion of 
the area suitable for arecanut cultivation. There is, therefore, little 
scope for new gardens, though some attempts have been made to 
establish new ones which will receive lift irrigation water. Broadly, 
the principles involved in the upkeep of arecanut gardens are 
similar to those for cocoanut gardens. But as these gardens are 
situated on varkax lands, more care as regards watering, manuring, 
control of pests and diseases is necessary. 
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This palm requires ample supply of moisture in the soil and grows 
well in regions having plenty of rain. A cool, somewhat shady and 
moist atmosphere is favourable. As it is very sensitive to draught, 
an assured supplj' of irrigation water is necessary. Therefore, as 
soon as the rains are over, watering is commenced. If watering is 
delayed during October heat, the nuts begin to drop. Varkas lands 
require to be tei ractid well so that water can be spread throughout 
the garden by means of water channels. It is also necessary, at times, 
to propagate cohjriies of earth-worms to make the soil more deep 
and airy. Thes(; palms also require protection from western and 
southern winds, Arecanut palms generally begin to yield fruit 
from the fifth or sixth year and live for about 50 years. 

Manuring generally consists of leaf-mould and earth and is done 
before the onset of monsoon. The yield per tree ranges between 
200 to 400 nuts. Ripe nuts are harvested, semi-dehusked, dried and 
sold to Bombay merchants. Koleroga is a serious disease of the 
arecanut in Dajioli and Guhagar talukas. Spraying of 5 : 5: 50 
Bordeaux mixtuie is recommended to control this disease. 

Next in importance are chillies (mirchi) which occupied more Mirchl. 
than one third of the area under condiments and spices in 1955-56. 

Chillies are sown after the heavy rains of July. Seedlings are pre¬ 
pared on raised ground and transplanting is done in August in flat 
beds or on ridges and furrows. These beds are manured at the 
rate of 10-15 cart loads of farm yard manure per acre. Top-dressing 
of Ammonium sulphate at the rate of 80 lbs. per acre is also given. 

After the monsoon, water is supplied at intervals of six days. Pick¬ 
ing starts from October and is over in about a month. Annual yield 
per acre comes to around 1,000 lbs. Chillies are also grown 8s 
a nitii crop. 
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^Fibres occupied a small area. The following table shows area 
under fibres in 1955-56. 


TABLE No. 20. 

Area under Fibres (talukawise) in Ratnagiri District, 1955-56. 


Taluka. 

JlltO. 

Satin-Hemp 

(Bombay 

Hemp.) 

Anibadi 

(Dcccan 

Hemp). 

Total 

Ribre. 

Dapoli 


2r> 


25 

Maiidangad 


7 


7 

Khed 


(i 

5 

11 

Chipliin 

14 

. . » . 


14 

Giihagar 


33 


33 

iSangameshwar 


15 

io 

25 

Ratnagiri 


. 4 . . 


.... 

LanJ a 


20 


20 

Rajapur 


san 

ii 

876 

lleogad 


476 

2 

478 

Kankavli 


5H 

t . t • 

53 

Malvan ■ 


101 

, , , , 

101 

Vongurla 


14 

. . . t 

14 

Kudal 


22 

. . 4 > 

22 

Sawantwadi 


83 

.... 

83 

District, Total 

14 

1,720 

28 

1,762 


Sann. Sann (Bombay-Hemp) is an important fibre crop of this district 

which occupied nearly seven per cent of the area under this crop in 
Bombay State in 1955-56. Its cultivation is particularly concentrated 
in Deogad, Bajapur and Malvan talukas. It is also taken on varkas 
lands. It is a kharif crop sown in August. It is also taken in rabi 
season after harvesting of paddy and matures in about four and half 
months. The stalks are cut close to the ground and are left in 
the field for two or three days for drying and shedding of leaves. 
Small bundles of the stalks are then prepared and carried to their 
retting place, where they are kept in a vertical position in water for 
three or four days, which facilitates loosening of the bark at the 
butt-end. The bundles are then horizontally submerged in water 
with heavy stone slabs on them for eight to ten days. By this time 
the fibre gets separated from the woody stem and comes of easily 
when stripped by hand. The stripped material is beaten on stone 
or wood and then washed in water in a manner in which a washerman 
handles clothes while washing. Sann fibre is used for making fish¬ 
ing nets, ropes, strings, etc. 
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"Cotton is not grown in Ratnagiri district. During the period 1818-1840, 
however, several experiments were made to introduce cotton cultivation. But 
they bore no fruit, 


















The following table gives talukawise distribution of acreage underfruits (fresh and dry) 

in Ratnagiri District in 1955-1956 
TABLE No. 21. 

Akea (taeukawise) itetjee Fruits (Fresh ani> Dry) in Ratnagiri District, 1955-56. 
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Mango (amba) is one of the most important crops of this district 
and occupied about 60 per cent, of the total area under fruits. In 
fact, in 1955-56, it stood next to Surat district in mango gardening. 
Hill—slopes near the coast where drainage is assured and climatic 
conditions are ideal, xnesent most suitable site for mango cultivation. 
It is taken as a garden crop and varieties grown are mostly grafted 
ones ; country or raival varieties are sparingly taken. The grafts 
are generally obtained from nurseries. Cultivation practices of mango 
are different in different tracts. On katah (bare rocks) mangoes 
have to be well taken care of in the early stage. Earthing has to 
be done regularly to give support and also to provide sufiicient ground 
for the feeding roots to grow and develop. After three years when 
roots have penetrated deep, watering is not required though there¬ 
after manures are added to help their vigorous growth. On the 
wind-ward sides (i.e. the southern and the western sides) a small 
semi-circular stone wall {gadaga) is constructed to avoid uprooting 
of the trees by strong winds. This protection is very necessary as the 
roots of trees on katah do not go deep but spread all over. It also 
facilitates manuring. The trees on katah are dwarf and bushy, but 
this facilitates plucking of fruits and better care of inflorescence. 
The yield, is however, moderate. On better soils, the plant branches 
profusely and bears fruit abundantly. On low-lying lands the plants 
grow very high. 

Planting of mango is done usually during April-May or August- 
October. Except on katah, planting is generally not done during 
heavy rains in June and July, because on low-lying lands water 
remains stagnant which the mango plants cannot tolerate. Summer 
planting (in April-may) is done only if water for irrigation is 
available in sufficient quantities. Pits of size 3' X 3' X 3' are 
prepared and filled up with good soil which is mixed with farm 
yard manure and compost. At the base of the pit is spread a layer of 
raw bones. At the time of planting, the grafts are so planted that 
the position of the roots as it was in the x>its is maintained. The joint 
of the graft is kept slightly above the ground as a safeguard against 
the white-ant pest. Subsequently, while earthing up, it is covered 
up as strong winds might damage the tree at this very point. At 
the time of planting, fish meal or bone meal (which is locally avail¬ 
able in sufficient quantities) is used at the rate of 10 to 15 lbs., 
per plant. The bearing trees are later on annually manured during 
August-September at the rate of 20 lbs., of bone meal or fish meal. 
Application of crude salt at the rate of four lbs., per tree is also done 
by some cultivators as it is supposed to inhibit vegetative growth and 
thus encourage fruit bearing. After planting of grafts is over, watering 
during winter and summer is done for three years regularly by digging 
the ground and loosening the soil near the trunk. Manuring is done 
during monsoon and plants are also earthed up at the same time. 
Mango grafts begin to bear fruit from the fifth year. The grafted 
varieties are harvested by the end of April, and therefore, unlike the 
raival ones, do not suffer much damage due to cyclones in May. 
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Nearly 90 pei cent, of the area under mango is under alphonso 
(apus) whidi i.s considered to be the best variety among mangoes 
and possesses very delicious taste, inviting fragrance, the best keeping 
quality and is fibr(;l<.^ss. The alphonso mango plant does not neces¬ 
sarily bear fruit evt;ry year; alternate bearing is more usual. There¬ 
fore, with a view to ensuring steady yield year after year periodical 
planting is done in f lie gardens, though this is not the surest way of 
overcoming the pf;riodicity in the yield of mangoes. As the exact 
causes of the periodicity are not known, sure and standard remedies 
have not been f<3und so far. Mango flowering takes place generally 
in three flushes at an interval of one month. The number of trees 
per acre varies Irom 50 to 70, depending upon the spacing provided 
for. On katal whc;r(i trie growth is bushy, the spacing is about 20 to 
25 feet while in low-lying soils it varies from 30 to 40 feet between 
the trees eitherway. Spacing, say up to 30 to 40 feet, depending 
on the nature of soil, is supposed to be beneficial as the entire crown 
of the tree is fully exposed to the sun from all sides. This makes 
available ample sunshine to the maturing fruit, facilitates tillage, helps 
insecticide operations and reduces the possibility of attack by pests 
and diseases. On maturity, the oil glands in the skin of the fruit 
become conspicuous; the fruit becomes turgid and shows depression 
near the hold of the stalk. Picking of matured fruit starts from 
February onwards on Vengurla side where flowering starts in Novem¬ 
ber. At Ratnagiri and in the northern area, as fruit bearing is a little 
late, picking is done during April and May. The yield of alphonso 
mangoes varies irom 400 to 500 fruit per tree. Some trees yield fruit 
even up to 2,000. An average fruit of alphonso weighs six to 
eight ounces. 

After picking is cn'er, the fruit is exposed to air for a day and then 
packed in wood<?n boxes (20" X 12" X 12") having slits in between 
the planks for aeration. Tliey are then transported to Bombay and 
other upghat maik<!ts. For local consumption the fruit is ripened by 
covering it in layers of paddy straw. When the fruit begins to 
change colour, it: i.s taken out and brought to market for sale. Local 
consumption is ol the order of 20 per cent, alphonso, 60 to 70 per 
cent, raival and varieties like payari. Most of the raival produce is 
locally consumed for preparing pickles, muramba (jam), amboshi 
(dehydrated slices of pulp), etc. The juice of ripe mangoes is 
either consumed as it is or is made into ambapoli or boiled into mavd. 

Banana (kele'j i.s grown on a small scale. Planting is done during 
July and August, A pit of size 2' X 2' X2' is dug and filled up with 
compost or farm yard manure, ash and soil. Fish manure is applied 
at the rate of about four lbs. Basrai variety begins to flower after 
six to eight months and takes four more months for ripening. The 
land is well suited to the cultivation of this variety and its production 
can be increased considerably if market and adequate watering 
facilities are aiailable. Other varieties grown are rajeli, rosbeli, 
kanher, sdhasraphal, mendal, velchi and lalkel. They begin to flower 
in eight to ten months’ time (sometimes even twelve months). 
The flower spike (kel-ful) and unripe fruit are used as vegetable. 

Vf 4174—21 
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CHAPTER 5. Leaves of banana plant are used for serving meals. They are also 
■— used for bidi making. Its stem fibre, known as sopat, is used for 

Fruits. Cashew-nut (Kaju) stands next in importance to mango and 

Kaju. occupies nearly one-third of the total area under fruits. Vengurla, 
Sawantwadi, Malvan and Kudal talukas having a coastal climate, 
the red laterites and an abundant rainfall averaging 125 inches a year, 
provide ideal conditions for its growth. It is generally propagated 
by means of seeds ; only recently it has come to be successfully 
propagated by asexual (vegetative) methods. With the beginning 
of the monsoon, two or three seeds are directly sown in pits which 
are about 12' to 15' apart, though the required distance is about 
20'. The unwanted seedlings are removed. Sometimes, seedlings 
are also prepared and then planted at the beginning of the monsoon 
or just after the heavy showers (i.e. in August). The plants are 
generally planted around the field or on the borders or on slopy 
soils ; but very few cultivators have planted cashew-nut in a syste¬ 
matic manner. The cashew plant does not require much attention 
once the seedlings get established. The tree starts bearing fruit in 
the fifth year after planting and thereafter it bears regularly. How¬ 
ever, it begins to bear fully from the seventh year onwards. The 
trees begin to flower in December-January and continue to do so till 
March; and the fruit gets ready during February-April. 

The major operations in cashew-nut cultivation are planting, 
watching and harvesting. The cost of planting and raising the 
seedlings in its initial stages, comes to Rs. 60 to Rs. 70 per acre; 
harvesting and watching costs Rs. 40 to Rs. 50 per acre every year, 
The cashew-fruit consists of the cashew apple and the cashew-nut. 
The fruit when ripe is plucked for eating or for sale and the nut 
dried in the sun and stored. Sometimes the nuts in green condition 
are decorticated and sold in the local market. 

Fodder Crops. The following table shows talukawise acreage under fodder crops 
in the district in 1955-56 

TABLE No. 22. 

Area under Fodder Crops (Talukawise) in Ratnagiri 



District, 1955-56. 


(In acres) 


Guinea 

Grass 

Total 

Taluk a. 

Grass. 

and 

Babuls. 

Fodder 

Crops. 

Dapoli 


37,987 

37,987 

Mandangad 


4,314 

4,314 

Khod 


4,42,5 

4,425 

Chiplun 

., .. .38,8(14 


38,864 

Guhagar 


766 

766 

Sangameshwar 


1,986 

1,986 

Eatnagiri 


34,367 

34,367 

Lanja 


29,366 

28,668 

29,366 

Eajapur 


28,668 

Deogad 


9,065 

9,065 

Kankavli 


7,617 

7,617 

Malvan 


.3,481 

3,481 

Vengurla 


1,806 

1,806 

Kudal 


229 

229 

Sawantwadi 

District: Total .. 38,864 

20 

1,64,097 

20 

2,02,961 
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According to tlic^ Season and Crop Report of 1955'56, nearly 23 per CHAPTER 5. 
cent, of the gross cropped area was under fodder crops, mostly grass . — 
and babuls. Generally speaking, no special efforts are made for 
growing fodder. Naturally, yield per acre is not uniform throughout foddek Chops 
the district and comes to two to three tons per acre. The grass which 
grows during monsoon on rocky lands and on fallows is used to 
a large extent for thatching purposes. 

The following table shows the distribution of area under vegetables Vegetabi.es. 
in the district in 1.955-56 


Vf 4174—2la 
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As compared to other districts of the state, area under vegetables CHAPTER 5. 
in Ratnagiri is much less due to prohibitive cost of production result- ^ 

ing from poor soils, inadequate irrigation facilities and availability of 
vegetables at comparatively cheaper rates from adjoining upghat areas Vegetables. 
of Kolhapur, Belgaum and Karad. The rainfall in the district being 
heavy, the kharif season is not a proper vegetable season. Vegetable 
cultivation is mostly limited to the period commencing from post¬ 
paddy harvesting to the end of February. As a result, large scale 
cultivation of vegf taldes is rarely to be found. It is concentrated 
mainly near towns. Vegetables are also taken as inter-crops in the 
gardens, which also explains the absence of uniform cultural opera¬ 
tions in the district for an individual vegetable. There is, however, 
a tendency to grow veg<itables in the order as described in the follow¬ 
ing paragraphs and it is presumed that adherence to it would ensure 
a steady supply in the market and keep the grower busy during 
the season. 

Green vegetables that are commonly grown are padval (snake Green Vegetables, 
gourd ), dudhi (bottle gourd), karle (bitter gourd), dodka (ridge 
gourd), lalbhoplti (red pumpkin), bhendi (lady’s finger), vange 
(brinjal) and bclwange (tomato). In the case of gourds and red 
pumpkins, land is prepared by digging the soil in May, pulverising 
it and making ring tyjx? seed beds. The seed beds which are usually 
Tabbed—i.e. burnt with leaves etc., have a diameter of two and a half 
feet and are spaced at a distance of ten feet from each other. Before 
the seed is sown, they are given farm yard manure or compost at 
the rate of 1.5 lbs p<.'r seed bed. Sowing is generally done in the 
second week of May (two to four weeks before the onset of monsoon), 
the seed rate being four to six seeds per bed. Watering is done during 
this period at an inteival of about four days and creepers are trailed 
on supports (mandav) so that before heavy downpour begins, the 
crop is well-establislied in the soil. Picking starts from August 
onwards and continues till the end of September. Pumpkins get ready 
by the end of September. Bhendi is also sown early in May to ensure 
its establishment before the middle of June. The seed is dibbled at 
a distance of two to three feet both ways at the rate of six to eight 
lbs. per acre, Belore the seed is sown, 10 to 15 cart-loads of farm 
yard manure are applied to each acre of land. Irrigation is done 
during May at an iot<;tval of four days. Picking starts from the middle 
of July and continues till mid-August. This crop grows luxuriantly 
in kharif season. Its annual yield is about 4,000 lbs. per acre. 

[Brinjal and tomato are grown little late i.e, after the heavy rains of 
July.] Seedlings are prepared on raised ground and transplanting is 
done in August tw o or three feet apart both ways, in flat beds or on 
ridges and furrows. These beds are manured at the rate of one cart¬ 
load of farm yard manure per three to four gunthas. Top-dressing 
of ammonium sulphate at the rate of one maund per acre is also given. 

Supports are given to tomato crop by careful farmers by fixing small 
bamboo sticks near the plant and by securing the plants to the 
supports. Water is supplied at intervals of six days. Picking starts 
from October and is over in about four weeks. These vegetables are 
also taken in rabi season. 
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CHAPTER 5. Leafy vegetables like palak, pokla, niethi (fenugreek) and 
kothimbir (coriander) are sown ,in flat beds by the end of July or 
^^Ireigation^**^ August. Farm yard manure is applied at the rate of 15 cart- 

Vegetables. loads per acre. Sometimes irrigation is also given, though it is not 
Leafy Vegetables, very necessary. Picking is done during September and October, the 
annual yield varying between 6,000 and 8,000 lbs. per acre. These 
vegetables are also taken in rabi and hot weather seasons. 

This tract is not suited to the cultivation of root and tuber type of 
vegetables, though scattered areas can be found under suran and 
potato. Onion, radish and sweet potato are also grown in some places. 
Cultivation of onion is concentrated in Kudal and Sawantwadi talukas 
while radish is mostly taken in Malvan and Sawantwadi talukas. It 
is grown all the year round and roots are picked after five or six weeks. 
Usually it is taken on the borders of the flat beds on which leafy 
vegetables are grown. Recently, there is observed a tendency to 
increase the production of sweet potato. 

Vegetables imported in tbe district are cabbage, cauliflower, 
knolkhol, green tomato, gawaf, methi, tondli, pumpkins, onions, 
potatoes, sweet-potatoes and brinjals. Though the import is continu¬ 
ous, its magnitude increases from October onwards. 

Agbicuetokai* Owing to heavy rains and undulating nature of the terrace, agricul- 
Opebations. tural operations in this district exhibit a marked dissimilarity with 
those in upghat region. In tbe case of paddy, cultural practices are 
more or less unifonn while they differ in the case of nagli, kodra, 
pulses, etc. 

Flouring Ploughing (ukhalani in the case of paddy) is done every year to 
open the soil by means of a wooden plough with the main object of 
puddling the land and making it ready for transplanting. Land is 
ploughed in the first week of June immediately after the advent of 
monsoon as it is not possible to plough these lands after the harvest 
when they set very hard on drying on account of intensive puddling 
done to them in the process of paddy cultivation. The soils being 
of light type, deep ploughing is not necessary. The plough being 
light in weight, opens the soil to a depth of three to six inches. An 
area of about one and a half acres is ploughed every day. Usually 
two to three ploughings are given for paddy crop. The cost of 
ploughing comes to Rs. 10 to Rs. 12 per acre. 

Puddling. After the first ploughing in the beginning of June when the soi’ 

is semi-dry, fields are left under standing water for about two- 
three weeks. (This practice facilitates raising of paddy seedling: 
during this period.) By end of June or beginning of July, the land i: 
puddled by ploughing it round and round under stagnant wate: 
condition (approximately three-four times) till it reaches a particula: 
muddy physical condition suitable for the growth of paddy. Thf 
idea underlying puddling (chikhalani) is to make the soil so sticky a: 
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to prevent percolation below the surface. Deep and carefully culti¬ 
vated soils roqiiir(j only two ploughings while light soils having organic 
matter require more ploughings. 


After puddling the field for one or two days, a wooden plank 
(gutaphali or alwat) is dragged by bullocks over the field under 
standing water conditions. Since puddling leaves the field in uneven 
condition, the planking operation (guta phiravane) leaves the field 
in a more or less flat condition to facilitate transplanting of the seed¬ 
lings by labourers (usually women). 

All paddy lands are divided into small parcels (khachars) of 
drEerent size witli bunds on all the four sides to hold water, depend¬ 
ing on the size of holdings and the slope of the land. If superfluous 
water accumulafljs, they are cut open on one side to drain it out. 

Since success of tlie paddy crop depends on the careful mainten¬ 
ance and the up-k(3tp of bunds of these parcels, cultivators restore the 
bunds in a good condition before the on-set of monsoon. They plug 
the crab and rat burrows, repair the breaches and the water-weirs, 
which are also itrerigthened by stone-pitching. These breaches 
might otherwise rcisult in draining away of water from the parcel and 
might even cause; dr(.)ught condition. Tire paddy lands on hiU slopes 
are similarly looked after. Water is let out from the paddy fields 
at higher level to those at lower level by means of a device called 
moos (just a small weir through which water passes) whose base 
and sides are pitched with stones to avoid washing away of the bund. 
In the case of salt lands, the outer bund, which protects the fields 
within the khar lands, is constantly watched and well looked after. 
For, if the tidal water once gets into the field through breaches or 
sluice gates, all the fields become unfit for cultivation. 

The soils of tliis district are well drained and as such draining in 
its real sense is not considered necessary. However, in low-lying 
soils known as mala soils, it is at times necessary to open suitable 
drains in order to drain away extra water coming from hills etc. Again, 
after the first ploughing in June, water is made to accumulate in the 
parcels up to a height of three and a half feet, the excess being 
drained out through the openings temporarily made at the convenient 
points in the bund. 

Though paddy is the main crop, manuring of paddy is not usually 
done on a large sc;alc. The present practice of robbing is supposed 
to add some manorial ingredients to the soil through ash. As it 
gives a better start to the seedlings, no farm yard manure is prepared. 
The fields do not get adequate supply of bulky or organic manure and, 
therefore, the texture of the soil gets hard and adversely affects the 
growth of crop. The cultivator, applies fertilizers (like sulphate of 
ammonia) only to seed beds and that too if found essential; other¬ 
wise, manorial requirements of the soil are fulfilled by robbing. 
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Owing to the propaganda carried on by the Department of Agri¬ 
culture, many cultivators have realised the importance of scientific 
manuring. The Department advocates (a) preparation of compost 
from farm yard material which abundantly grows on bunds and 
other waste lands ; (b) utilisation of rah material for composting and 
making farm yard manure and (c) green manuring from plants like 
shevri, satin, etc., which are suitable for this purpose. After organic 
manures are applied at the time of puddling, the Department also 
recommends the following schedule for the use of fertilizers preferably 
mixed with wet earth and made into small balls so that plants get 
their food gradually 


Stage, 

Fertilizers Recommended. 

Quantity. 

(Per acre). 



Lbs. 

At puddling 

Bone-meal or Rock-phosphate 

320 

At tilling 

Gromulnnt oako 

114 

(Two to three weeks after trans¬ 
planting). 

Sulphate of Ammonia .. 

40 

Pre-flowering 

Groundnut cake 

114 

(Three to four weeks after the 
second dose). 

Sulphate of Ammonia 

40 


In southern parts, use of fish manure for paddy and nagli at the time 
of transplanting is much in vogue. About six to eight maunds of fish 
manure are used per acre. No manuring is done to salt lands. 

Sowing operations start from the middle of May. For most of the 
crops, seeds are sown for starting the crop, but in some cases where 
seeds cannot be produced easily, suitable parts of plants like cuttings, 
root, etc., are planted. In case of paddy, the seed is sown for raising 
seedlings or for starting the crop. Usually, the sprouted seed (rahu) 
is sown on varkas soils while, for low-lying areas seedlings are raised 
for transplanting. Seeds meant for raising seedlings are either 
broadcast or sown in lines. The seed rate in the case of paddy varies 
from 16 to 20 lbs. per acre for transplanted paddy and from 60 to 
80 lbs. for paddy broadcast. Some cultivators follow the practice of 
dry sowing (dkul-waf-pera) i.e., sowing in dry soil just before rains. 

The following statement shows sowing periods of some of the 
important crops in the district 


Crops. 

Paddy (kharif) 
Paddy (rabi) 
Ragi (Nagli) 


Sowing Times. 
May-June. 

November-December. 
June-July, 
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Crops. 

Kodra, Sava, etc. 
Kulthi, Udid, etc. 
Tur 

Kulthi (rabi) 
Udid {rabi) 

Wal (rabi) 


Sowing time. 
June-July. 

.. July. 

.. July-August. 

.. November-December. 
.. November-December. 
.. November-December. 


Interculturing imjjlies culturing or tilling or stirring the soil near 
about the plants. It is done by means of kolpi, a hand hoe with 
three prongs, witli a view to encourage a deep root system, to aerate 
the soil and to mix the manures in a better way. In case of paddy 
as also where transplanting is done in line, two to three interculturings 
are usually given, 


The weeds that are in line with the crop escape the hoe during 
interculturing. 'Fhey are removed by hand with the help of a weeding 
hook (khurpi). Usually one weeding is done for paddy after trans¬ 
planting. In case of broadcast fields as also where transplanting is 
not done in line, however, no such operation is possible. 

The early i:)addy crop gets ready for harvest by the end of Septem¬ 
ber {kapani oi fozdhani)whereas the mid-late and late varieties get 
ready by NovisTiber or so. This operation is performed by means of 
an implement known as sickle (vila). The paddy crop is cut close 
to the ground and allowed to dry in the field for 2-3 days, then bundled 
and taken to tlireshing yards. In case of mgi, earheads are cut and 
then threshed. The following statement shows the time of harvest 
for some important crops : 

Crops. 

Paddy(khnnf) 

Paddy (rabi) 

Ragi [kharij] 

Kodra, vari, etc. 

Udid, Kulthi, etc. 

Pulses (rabi) 


Sowing time. 

.. September-November. 
.. March-April. 

.. October-November. 

October-November. 

.. October-November. 

.. February-March. 


Paddy crop is usually threshed by beating the bundles against 
some hard surface like wooden block etc. In case of nagU and 
pulses, threshing is done by means of trampling under bullocks’ feet 
or by beating the material with sticks. After threshing (rmlani or 
zodni) grain is winnowed in order remove thereform pieces of leaves, 
stems, etc. The straw is stacked for fodder. 
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After threshing, the grain is thoroughly dried in the sun and stored 
for consumption and for seed purposes. The farmers usually keep 
their own seed. However, this being a deficit district, grains are 
not stored on a large scale. Farmers store grain in wooden storehouses 
(kothars) or in bamboo baskets (kangis) whose size depends upon the 
quantity to be stored. Kangis are plastered on all sides by cow-dung 
to keep away the insects from entering inside. 

Agricultural Soil and climatic conditions influence the use of particular types of 
Implements, agricultural implements. In Ratnagiri district, few implements are 
required for performing agricultural operations mainly because of 
the predominance of paddy cultivation throughout the district. The 
following table shows the extent and use of various kinds of agri¬ 
cultural machinery and implements (talukawise) in the district in 
1956 
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Plough (nangar) is made entirely of sag, bhendi, ain, khair, 
chinch, shivan, kinjal, fanas or any other type of wood available. 
It consists of several pieces viz., body {khod), shoe (khadsa), share 
(phal), beam {hala or isad), handle {rumane), hand grip (muth), 
and wedge (phalctoo). The body and the handle are manufac¬ 
tured in two separate pieces. The beam is mortised into the body. 
The end of the share working in the soil is held in position with 
the shoe by a round or oval iron ring, (wasave) and the other end 
is held in position by insertion of a wooden peg into the scooped 
end of the share. The other end of the peg is mortised into the 
angular position between the body and the shoe. Some farmers 
do not use the device of a peg fastener but instead, the other end 
of the share is hooked 90° and hammered on the shoe. The body 
and the shoe form one integral unit. The plough, the handle 
and the grip are also manufactured in one integral unit. 


Plough is operated by a pair of bullocks and a driver. The area 
ploughed in a day comes to about 15 gunthas (one half acre). The 
adjustments to vary the depth of working of the implement are made 
by means of shifting the hitching point closer or further away 
from the implement, for which special notches are made 
at the hitching end of the beam. The plough in this district is 
used more for puddling operations. It is remarkably light in 
weight being made of wood and can be easily pulled by the 
rather weak bullocks of the Konkan region. As the plough is 
mostly worked under relatively wet conditions of land, it does not 
last as long as it does in some other districts. Some details about 
life, weight, etc. of the implement are as under: 


Life of the implement .. 
Weight of the implement 
Depth of the furrow 
Width of the furrow 
Cost of the implement* .. 


.. 3 to 4 years. 

.. 25 to 40 lbs. 

2 to 4 inches. 

.. 4 to 5 inches. 

.. Rs. 12 to Rs. 20 


The use of improved type of small iron plough, the Meston plough, 
has been recommended for this area. An eminent manufacturer 
of Satara has manufactured a small iron plough with a wooden 
beam, which is found very suitable in this tract. However, since 
the implement requires more tractive force, many cultivators 
who have weak bullocks are reluctant to use it. 

Clod crusher (maind) is operated by a pair of bullocks and 
a driver and an area of one and a half to two and a half acres is 
covered in a day. It is a wooden plank, six tq eight feet in lengtli 
and 9" X 2" in section, made of the same material as that of 


•Refers to 1955. 
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plough or of any heavy local wood available on the farm. 
A beam generally made of bamboo, is fixed in the centre of the 
plank or bifurcated beam is used. This beam is hitched on the 
yoke. This clod crusher is very light to operate. Some details 
about life, weight, etc. of the implement are as under— 

Life of the implement .. .. .. 4 to 6 years. 

Weight of the implement .. .. 25 to 35 lbs. 

Cost of the implement* .. .. .. Rs. 6 to Rs. 8. 

It is used for crushing the clods and levelling the puddled field so 
as to make a better soil bed for transplanting the paddy seedlings. 

Peg tooth harrow (gutephali) is operated by a pair of bullocks and 
a driver. It consists of wooden headpiece about six feet in length 
and 6" X 3" i» section. The wooden pegs (about 3" —5" in length, 
2" in breadth and 2" — 3" apart) are fixed on to one side of the head- 
piece. Bifurcated ends of the beam are fixed into the headpiece. 

This implement is used for levelling the land and collecting the 
weeds after puddling and an area of one and a half to two and a half 
acres is covered, in a day. It is also used in some places after the 
sowing operation, in order to have more or less uniform sowing when 
paddy is broadcast, As it has been provided with the pegs (teeth), it 
removes the bunches of crowded and sprouted seeds. Some details 
about the life, weight, etc. of the implement are as under— 

Life of the implement .. 10 to 15 years. 

Weight of the implement ,. 30 to 40 lbs. 

Cost of the imjjlement* ,. Rs. 8 to Rs. 10. 

Leveller (petari) is operated by a pair of bullocks and a labourer 
and consists of a wooden frame the space in which is filled with 
bamboo strips. The top of the frame carries a handle. On the lower 
and outer sides of the frame bifurcated ends of the beam are loosely 
fitted with peg.!. 

It is used for levelling the field in rabi season. When'the imple¬ 
ment is worked by holding the frame vertically, the soil is collected. 
When the desired place is reached, the frame is tied down so that the 
soil may fall out. The use of this implement, however, is not very 
common. 

Usual hand tools as well as other special kinds of hand tools used 
in this district are described below 

(a) Rake (ale) consists of an 18 to 24 inches long and 3" X2" 
section headpiece. Wooden teeth are fixed in the headpiece. Tooth 
is 4" —5" long and about X to 1 inch in diameter. One bamboo 
beam is fixed in tlie centre of the headpiece. The beam is five to six 
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feet in length and one and a half to two inches in diameter. In some 
cases, iron nails are fixed instead of wooden teeth. 

It is used for collecting dry leaves and grass for rah, and also for 
collecting threshed material on the yard. In garden lands it is used 
for even distribution of seeds sown. 

(b) Fork (baila) consists of a wooden pole six to eight feet in 
length with two to three inches diameter and tapered at the top. 
About three and a half feet from the top a forked branch is secured 
to the pole in between two horizontal pegs mortised into the pole. 
The space within the arms of the fork is interwoven with coir strings. 
This device is used for lifting and carrying a bundle of thorny 
branches collected for fencing. The tapered end is pierced into the 
bundle. The pole is held vertical in the hand close to the shoulder 
and the interwoven portion of the fork rests on the head. 

(c) Water splasher (shitnpi or shelne) is a kind of wooden hopper 
with a concave cavity in the centre of about six inches circular 
curvature and is used for watering seed beds by splashing water from 
nearby water channels. 

Other hand tools used in standing position while working are narrow 
spade (kudali), flat spade, or shovel (phavade), pickaxe (tikav), 
axe (kurhad), wood-cutting big knife (paor, pankatre or koyta), 
mallet (dhepla or mogar), sickle (vila), weeding hook {khurpi), 
crowbar (pahar) and spear (pJiendas), 

Bullock carts. The cart used in this district is designed to be considerably smaller 
in size than those to be found in other districts of the State because 
of low pulling power of the bullocks. Other details regarding the 
cart are as under 

Length of the box .. to 5 ft. 

Breadth of the box .. to 3 ft. 

Depth of the box .. IJi ft. 

Wheel diameter .. 3 ft. 

Wheel rim width .. 2 inches. 

Cost* .. Rs. 200-Rs. 300. 

The base of the box is fitted with bamboo strips secured with coir 
string, as against plank box base used in other districts. This base is 
much lighter in weight than the plank base. The hub of the wheel 
is made of khair wood while all the other parts are made of sag 
wood. 

Persian wheel. Persian wheel ( rahat ) is a common device for lifting water from the 
wells. Mhots are not in common use. The other water lifting 
device is locally known as okti. In this device a vertical pole is 
fixed on the top of the well and a horizontal pole is hinged at a height 
of about ten feet at the bifurcated end of the vertical pole. The 
length of the horizontal pole is about 20-30 ft. This 'horizontal pole 
is counter-balanced by tying heavy stone at one end and the bucket 
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at the other end (through the rope or the pole). The farmer stands 
on the edge of the well and lowers down the bucket and works it 
by emptying it in the water channel. 

Paddy is har\ested by manual labour by means of sickles. The 
cut material is tied into small sheaves or bundles and left in the 
field for drying. When the heads are completely dry, they are struck 
against a hard ground surface (khale) or on ordinary wooden frame 
work so as to separate the paddy grains from the ear-heads. This 
material is winnowed as usual and transported to local rice mills 
for dehusking. Some farmers possess small stone mill or ghirat to 
husk paddy for local consumption. For crop protection work, 
sprayers and dusters are being advocated. Bucket sprayers and 
holder sprayers are more common. Peerless type dust-guns are also 
found quite suilable. 

Live-stock plays a very important part in agriculture and consti¬ 
tutes one of the farmer’s coveted possessions. Because of agricultural 
backwardness of the tract, existence of small holdings and peculiar 
physical featunvs, there is little scope for the use of mechanical 
devices for agricultural operations and hence cattle labour has to be 
largely relied upon. A pair of bullocks for draught, a cow or bufialo 
for milk, draught: and manure; and in addition, a few sheep, goats 
and poultry are i:o b(! commonly found with a large number of farmers. 
Further, in niral areas a farmer’s status is judged by the number of 
cattle he maintains. In fact no fanner can do farming economically 
without the aid of live-stock. 

Given below are the results of the live-stock census conducted in 
1951 and 1956 by the Bureau of Economics and Statistics, Bombay : 

TABLE No. 25. 

Bovine Population in Ratnaqibi District— 1961 and 1966. 
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Cow Class. 

Buffalo Class. 


(1951). 

(1956). 

(1961). 

(1956). 

Males (Over 3 years)— 

(1) Breeding bulls 

6,733 

2,342 

1,307 

1,702 

(2) Working bulloeks 

3,15,336 

3,29,177 

34,948 

36,676 

(3) Other bulls .. 

8,075 

6,996 

1,383 

920 

Females (Over 3 years)— 

(1) In milk 

95,385 

82,178 

36,764 

31,148 

(2) Dry 

81,953 

82,654 

20,653 

19,461 

(3) Not calved .. 

12,330 

24,431 

2,766 

7,647 

(4) For work 

1,399 

230 

937 

320 

(5) Others 

2,480 

1,776 

708 

252 

Young Stock :— 

(1) Under 1 year :— 

(Males) 

30,141 

36,906 

7,369 

9,248 

(Females) 

29,697 

36,303 

8,541 

If‘,936 

(2) 1 to 3 years -■ 

(Males) 

64,800 

38,638 

11,699 

6,950 

(Females) 

60,729 

40,142 

13,431 

9,620 

Total 

6,88,938 

6,80,772 

1,39,486 

1,33,779 
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The total bovine population of the district in 1956 was 8,15,551. 
Besides, the census enumerated 1,414 sheep, 70,939 goats, 125 horses 
and ponies, 1,377 pigs, etc. Though all these animals do not neces¬ 
sarily work on farm, they are useful to the farmer in a number of 
ways and are, therefore, included in agricultural live-stock. 

Owing to changes consequent upon the reconstitution of Ratnagiri 
district in 1949, it is not possible to assess correctly the underlying 
trends and changes in the composition of live-stock population. 
In the table above are also set out the figures of the bovine popula¬ 
tion returned at the 1951 census. The variation in the population 
recorded in the quinquennium ending 1956 is almost insignificant 
and when marginal errors are taken into account, one might concede 
that the cattle population, which constitutes the bulk of live-stock, 
has remained more or less stationary. 

The proportion of bovine population varies from taluka to taluka. 
Their number is more in the western division and increases as one 
moves to hilly east. The following table gives talukawise distribu¬ 
tion of important live-stock in Ratnagiii district in 1956 



TABLE No. 26. 

Distkibution op Live-stock in Ratnagiri District (talijkawise) 1956. 
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Bullocks constitute a sizable portion of total bovine population 
and, therefore, play an important part in agriculture. In the absence 
of good roads, they are the mainstay of rural ti’ansport. He-buffaloes 
are mainly used for agricultural operations in paddy fields. The total 
number of plough cattle reported in 1956 was 3,64,852 heads. 

Cows and buffaloes are kept mainly for breeding and milk produc¬ 
tion. Out of the total number of 2,51,097 milch cattle, 1,13,326 i.e. 
about 45 per cent., were reported to be in milk in 1956. Of the 
rest, only 550 were working on fanns. Cows, however, appear to 
be more popular in the district and are reared by the farmers mainly 
for the male progeny for draught. 

Generally speaking, quality cattle do not thrive in Ratnagiri district. 
There are no well-defined breeds. The country cows are of light 
type, small in size and have various shades of colours. As there are 
no local breeds of buffaloes the district imports the pandharpuri 
type. 

Sheep and goats are reared for wool, hair, skin and mutton. Goats 
constitute an important source of milk supply to the poor cultivators, 
tiorses, mules and asses, though classed as agricultural live-stock, are 
not actually used for agricultural operations. They are mainly used 
as pack animals, for drawing conveyance and for transport work. 

Poultry-keeping has now developed into an important cottage or 
subsidiary industry in rural areas. In 1956, largest poultry popula¬ 
tion in the old Bombay State was recorded in Ratnagiri district, 
which was about 11,66,074 out of which 11,65,196 were fowls (hens, 
cocks and chickens). Eggs, fowls and ducks are considered to be 
a valuable non-vegetarian food. 

The district is a net importer of Pandharpuri buffaloes and of 
cattle like Khillar, Dangi and Surti which are brought every year 
before the rainy season mainly from the districts of Satara, Sangli, 
Kolhapur and Belgaum. 

Milk occupies a dominant place among live-stock products, 
Ratnagiri and other towns being the ready markets. When milk 
cannot be easily transported for liquid consumption, it is converted 
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into milk products like butter, ghee, khowa, etc. The average annual 
outturn and value* of live-stock products is given in the following 
table 


TABLE No. 27. 

LlVE-,S'i O(3K I’aODUCTS IN EaTNAGIBI Dlf5TEICT, 1956. 


Live-stock Pro(hi,;t.M, 

Quantity. 


Value in Rs. 

Milk 


27,870 (Tons) 


.. 1,17,05,400 

Eggs 


1,80,00,000 (Nuiubors) .. 

18,60,000 

Manure 


41,00,000 (Cart loads) .. 

82,00,000 

Hides 


82,842 (Numbers) 


12,00,000 

Skius 


12,576 (Numbers) 


Wool 


Negligible 

•• 

1,600 


The following were the prices of live-stock in 1956 :~ 

TABLE No. 28. 

Prices or fiivE-STOCK in Ratnagiki District, 1956. 

(In Rupees). 


Broetliug bull 

Buffnlo bull 

Sho-buffnlo 

Cow 

Bullock 

Heifer 




300 to 600 
100 to 110 
160 to 175 
CO to 73 
100 to 12,6 
30 to 60 


The main rea.so!i for the poor quality of cattle is the inadequate 
supply of fodder in respect of which the district is neither self-sufficient 
nor does it import it in sufficient quantities. No special efforts are 
made to grow nutiitious fodder. Dry grass, paddy and millet straw 
constitute the major cattle feed. Green grass is available only in the 
rainy season, (antly cattle feed, e.g., groundnut-cake etc., are 
imported by ricli cultivators from the adjoining districts. 


Milch cattle {cows and buffaloes) keep good health due to better 
care taken by tlic owners. They are stalled for the time they are 
required for dralt and are allowed to graze in the open fields for 
the remaining pait oi' the year. Poultry is also well-maintained. 

•Based on 1950 prices. 
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There are neither live-stock farms nor panjarpols in the district 
Veterinary aid is available from the veterinary dispensaries at 
Ratnagiri, Chiplun, Malvan, Kankavli, Rajapur, Deorukh, Khed, 
Mandangad, Deogad and Sawantwadi, 

Poor feeding facilities and heavy rainfall conditions in the district 
have so far precluded any tangible work being done about cattle 
improvement. The local non-descript and half-starved animals 
continue to play their part in district economy but these die in large 
numbers, when exposed to heavy rains every year. It has, however, 
been felt that the Dangi breed may be introduced because of its 
reputation to withstand heavy rainfall and poor feeding conditions. 
Tlie Gopuri Ashram, Kankavli is doing some work in this direction. 
From 1956-57 a Government cattle breeding centre with two Dangi 
bulls is working in Mandangad taluka. 

Poultry Improvement Scheme of the Government provides for the 
supply of pure-bred cocks to bonafide cultivators at the concessional 
rates fixed by the Poultry Development Officer, Poona, for grading 
of rural poultry. The Government Poultry Farm at Kolhapur meets 
the demand of the district for birds and eggs. Other benefits that 
accrue from the scheme are (i) grant of subsidies, loans and (ii) 
availability of training and technical advice, etc. 

Agriculture in Ratnagiri district is dependent on rainfall. Till 
about 1950, irrigation facilities in the district were very unsatisfactory. 
Attempts were made subsequently to increase them by sinking new 
wells and repairing old ones, as also by repairing tanks in 
different talukas. This brought about an increase in the percentage 
of the net area sown under irrigation from 1-7 in 1947-48 to 3-8 in 
1955-56. The following tables give the sources of irrigation and the 
net area irrigated by each of them in 1955-56. 



TABLE No. 29. 

Sources oe Water Supply in each taluka of Eatnagiri District 1955-56. 
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The tables reveal the following facts. Though irrigated area in 
Sawantwadi taluka is the largest, the percentage of net area irrigated 
to net area sown is mo e (18 per cent.) in Vengurla taluka as against 
16'31 per cent, m Sawimtwadi taluka, where the entire area is 
under canal (prtvile) irrigation. There were 90 canals which had 
a total mileage ol ] 75. In Vengurla, on the other hand, well irrigation 
predominated and there were 671 masonry and 1,112 non-masonry 
wells. The largest number of wells was, however, recorded in 
Ratnagiri viz., 3,207 (1,186 masonry and 2,021 non-masonry) where, 
however, the irrigated area was low. On the whole, acreage under 
well-irrigation is tlie highest and constitutes a major source of irriga¬ 
tion in the rural a reas of the district; it will continue to be so since 
construction of new wells and repairs to old ones offer the quickest 
means of increasing irrigation facilities. Keeping this in view, 
financial assistance and tagai loans were made available to needy 
farmers during the First Plan period. Before 1953-54, financial 
assistance (to the extent of Rs. 6 per acre) was being given for 
constructing kaclia handharas. Every year the cultivators constructed 
about 400 such bandhiiras. 

Though rainfall in tlie district is abundant, the monsoon lasts only 
for four months i,e., from June to September, so that rivers and 
nallas which are aiinost overflowing during this period are practically 
dry during tlie renuuning period and it becomes imperative to formu¬ 
late schemes to conserve this rain water. But the peculiar geographical 
circumstances of tliis district hamper the implementation of any such 
scheme. Owing to the existence of small hills scattered all over, 
absence of any Ihg river and non-availability of expansive landscape 
necessary for major irrigation works, no big irrigation projects are 
feasible. Stress, Ls therefore, laid on minor irrigation schemes like 
bunds, bandharuH, tanks, nallas, etc. The following are details of 
completed works (as on 31st March 1958), received from the Public 
Works Df partmen t: 

TABLE No. 31. 
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Works completed uniter Minor Irrigation Schemes in Ratnagiri 
District as on 31 st .March 1958. _ 

~ Area in acrca. 

Serial - 


No. 

1 

Nam 3 of Work. 

2 

Name of Taluka. 

3 

Irrig¬ 

able. 

4 

Irrigat¬ 

ed 

durmg 

1957-68 

6 

1 

(a) Bandhara (niasoory) works at— 
Madhura 

. Sawantwadi 

200 

180 

2 

Arwali 


. Vengurla 

180 


3 

Lavel 


. Khed 

60 


4 

Dhamapur 


. Malvan 

120 


6 

Gudba‘ 


. Chiplun 



6 

Adoli^ 


. Vengurla 

20 


7 

Karanjagaon" 

.. 

DapoU 

43 


8 

Tide^ 

.. 

, Mandangad .. 

100 


9 

Gave® 


. Dapoli 

N. A 



L Rice crop is taken m all the irrigation works. 

Works completed under Local Development Works Programme. 

Works completed under National Extension Sernee/Commuuity Development 
Projects. 
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The following tables show the area irrigated under different crops 

in 1955-56 :~ 


Area in acres. 

Serial ---— 

No. Name o' Work. Na -.e of Taluka. IrrigOited 

Irrigable. during 
1957-08. 


I 

2 



3 

4 


G 

1 

(b) I'ankfl al— 

Pendur 



Malvan 


277 

277 

2 

Varad 



Do. 


2B7 

267 

3 

Dhamapur 



Do. 


616 

616 

4 

Pat 



Kudal 


219 

219 

1 

(c) Repairs to tanka at— 

Arwali 



Vengurla 


150 

77 

2 

Matond 



Do. 


200 

126 

3 

Parahwadi 



Do. 


70 

19 

4 

Asolipal 



Do. 


125 

•• 

5 

Umramala 



Kudal 


75 

16 

B 

Sarmabal 



Do. 


260 

248 

7 

Terse Bambarde 



Do. 


62 


8 

Nerur 



Do. 


225 

150 

9 

Pawashi 



Do. 


150 

40 

10 

Bambavali .. 



Do. 


70 

70 

11 

Bao 



Do. 


150 

125 

12 

Tulas 



Vengurla 


165 


13 

Talgaon 



Malvan 


55 


14 

Zarap 



Kudal 


40 


15 

Walwal 



Do. 


60 


1 

(d) Improvements to tanks at— 

Sonwade 


Kudal 


75 

11 

2 

Clieiidwan 



Do, 


105 

37 

3 

Tulsali 



Do. 


35 

35 

4 

Talgaon 



Malvan 


170 

8 









TABLE No. 32. 

Abea op Boot* Crops irrigated in each taluka of Eatnagiri District in 1965-56. 
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TABLE No. 33. 

Area of Non-food Crops irrigated in each taluka of Ratnagirt 

District in 1955-56. 



Cocoanut. 

Chilli ee. 

Ciinger. 

Turmeric, Miaoella' 
neous. 

Total. 

Dapoli 

5u2 



1,405 

1,957 

Wandaiigad 

21 



164 

176 

JOied 

4 

•• 

-- 

11 

15 

(diipluii 

35 

47 

■ ■ 

.. 

82 

Cull agar 

\j24 

15 


440 

779 

Sangamoslivvav 

1(1 

41 

0 

118 

181 

Katiiagivi 

0(11 

103 

• • 

.. 

824 

i.anjo 

9 

34 

5 

2 

60 

Itajapur 

201 

37 


99 

337 

Doogud 

.. 

102 

•• 

846 

1,008 

Katikavli 

H 

4.5 

•• 

.. 30 

86 

ilalvan 

.. 

416 

.. 

187 

603 

Vongiirla 

4,570 



.. 

4,670 

Kudal 

1,593 

402 


.. 

1,995 

Sawantwadi 

3,553 

477 


31 

4,061 

District Total 

11,,550 

1,839 

11 

2 3,321 

10,723 


More than two-thirds of tliis ii-rigated area was in Deogad, Malvan, 
Vengnrla, Kudal and Sawantwadi talukas, Sawantwadi alone account¬ 
ing for nearly 40 per cent of it. Of the irrigated area under food 
crops, paddy occupied nearly two-thirds of the area irrigated. The 
paddy grown under irrigation is known as vaingan paddy, as the 
cultural and inanurial treatincnts given to it are different from those 
given to paddy cultivated with rain water during monsoon. Though 
the area under vaingan paddy is small (about 3-4 per cent.) in 
relation to the total area under the crop viz., 3,14,909 acres, it is of 
some significance because it is grown in this State only in two 
districts viz. Ratnagiri and Kolaba and has attracted attention as 
a promising hot weather crop in places where irrigation facilities are 
available. Here again Sawantwadi taluka is in the forefront. 
Cocoanut gardening is carried on entirely with the help of irrigated 
water except in Ratnagiri, Deogad and Malvan talukas. Chillies are 
grown by means of artificial water supply almost all over the district. 
Sugarcane, though it occupies a negligible ai'ea, was also entirely 
irrigated. 
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Grain seeds are preserved by cultivators themselves from their own 
stock. Exchanj'e of seeds between them is also common. Vegetable 
seeds are imixatcd mostly from Poona, Kolhapur and Bombay by 
local dealers or c()-(3perativ8 bodies like Taluka Development Boards. 
Tliough the ac.eagt; under paddy in this district is large, it is esti¬ 
mated that only ,50 per cent of it is suited to the introduction of 
improved setxl. Again, owing to difficulties of transport in certain 
parts, it is not ilways easy to ensure a regular supply of seeds. 

Use of improved seeds can increase the average yield per acre by 
as much as 10 ]K'r c;ent. Government depots are located in all talukas 
whence only imjnoved varieties of seeds as evolved by Government 
and found suitable for the district are usually sold at cost price. In 
1947, the tlioii Government of Bombay introduced a scheme for 
multiplication and distribution of improved seed, particularly of paddy 
and ncigU. Under this scheme, improved varieties of paddy and 
nagli are grow n at various research farms and then multiplied on the 
farms of select ral cultivators. The improved seed thus multiplied is 
then distributed through recognized dealers, co-operative societies, 
etc. 

Government is also trying to introduce a Seed Certification Scheme 
with the help of co-operative societies and cultivators. It contem¬ 
plates giving nucleus seeds of improved strain from the Government 
Farm to a cultivator who should grow the crop with utmost care 
to avoid mixtures. The produce will be inspected and certified by 
the Department for distribution. The neighbouring cultivators can 
then purchase ii tiproved seeds from such certified seed growers. The 
scheme however has not yet taken shape in the district. Following 
is the statement pertaining to the introduction of improved varieties 
of paddy and nagli seed in the district. 

table No. 34. 

Introouction of jmproveo varieties of seed in Eatnagiri District. 


1960-67. 1957-.68. 


Name. 

Quantity 

distributed. 

(in B. maunds.) 

Area served 
(in acres). 

Quantity 
distributed 
(in B. maunds). 

Area servee 
(in acres) 

Pai.ldy Vai'ioticM — 

Patani-0 

137-00 

548 

9-00 

36 

Waraiigal'487 

19-00 

76 

48-20 

196 

VVakasal-287 

63-00 

2.52 

88-00 

362 

Panvel-Ol 

05-00 

200 

134-30 

540 

Blia(las-79 

1-00 

4 

10-00 

40 

E, K. 70 


• • . « 

12-00 

50 

KoIamba-lSI 


s . ■ • 

4.4 

17 

K-42 

. 

.... 

10-00 

40 

Xagli Variety— 

xNagU 

— — IT--V £ 

8-20 

68-00 

6-12 

42 
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Research Station 
Phondaghat. 


There are three Departmental Farms in the district; one each at 
Shirgaon and Phonda for paddy and one at Hatkhamba for nagU. 
These farms pass on the nucleus seeds so produced to the extension 
staff for further multiplication. On an average, Shirgaon and 
Hatkhamba Farms annually give 100 to 150 maunds of paddy seed 
and 20 to 30 maunds of nagli seed respectively. Suitable strains 
from Phonda Farm are yet to be evolved. 

Agricultural Research Station, Phondaghat, established on 25th 
August 1947, situated south-east of Ratnagiri proper, is doing 
a very useful work. The average rainfall here, is about 160 inches, 
average maximum and average minimum temperature being 82°F. 
and 75°F. respectively. The total area of the farm extends over 
12 acres and odd under the Rice Research Scheme, and four acres 
under the Nucleus Seed Multiplication Scheme. The Research 
Station is to cover an area of 50,000 acres by the improved strains 
that it will evolve. 

This Research Station has undertaken various important activities 
which may briefly be enumerated as under 

(1) Selection leof fc,—This is mainly concerned with the improve¬ 
ment of local varieties mainly coarse and mid-late types suitable 
for parboiling, individual plant selection and comparative trials of 
the selections and their yield, through different stages of develop¬ 
ment. Some promising selections arc undergoing District trials 
on a small as well as large scale. 

(2) Hybridization This is primarily concerned with 

undertaking inter breeding or cross breeding of various varieties 
with a view to evolving improved and promising strains resulting 
in greater yield per acre. 

(3) Agronomic teork.—This comprises trials or experiments in 
respect of~ 

(i) Different manorial dozes combined with different spacings, 

(ii) Different forms of Nitrogenous fertilizers, 

{Hi) Green manuring, and lastly, 

{iv) Seedling vigour experiment. 

The primary aim of all these is to improve both, the quality and 
quantity of yield. 

(4) Seed Multiplication.—Waksal 207 and Panvel-61, the 
improved strains from the Ratnagiri Farm were multiplied till 
last year, the multiplied seed being given to the District Agricul¬ 
tural Officer, Ratnagiri, for further clistribution to the cultivators. 
Seed multiplication has assumed a great deal of importance in 
the context of plans for agricultural development. 
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(5) Other trials and Miscellaneous.—The rest of the activities 
may conveniently bo grouped under this head, which are concerned 
with yield coinjiarisons between various strains, trials of promising 
selections on i:h(> fields of cultivators and trials pertaining to the 
suitability of gj'oundnut, niger, a medicinal plant (Ranwalfia 
Supentina) and cotton. 

The Researcli Statitni has also a future programme of work based 
more or less on the above pattern. With passage of time, the scope 
and magnitude of activities arc bound to enlarge. 

For improving the fertility of the soil and consequently for increas¬ 
ing food production, manures ancl fertilisers have direct relevance. 
Inspite of the realization of this fact by the farmers, owing to scarcity 
of cow dung and other indigenous manures and prohibitive cost of 
chemical fertiliseis, they have not been able to manure their crops 
sufficiently ; even major crops like paddy and nagli have to go without 
adequate manuring which is so essential for obtaining maxdmum 
yield from the soi'. Farm-yard manure ancl fish manure are the only 
fertilisers which could be used liberally, because of their low cost. 
Only a few progressive farmei-s in the district make applications of 
manure to paddy lands unsparingly at the rate of five carl loads of 
farm-yard manure (jrer acre), six to eight Bengali maunds of fish meal 
and 80 to 100 pounds of sulphate of ammonia. Tn the southern parts 
of the district w'hcre fish manure is easily and cheaply available, it is 
applied to nagli. 

Because of the low fertility of the soil, large quantities of organic 
matter on the farm were being utilised for ‘ rab '. However, as 
a result of the propaganda carried on by the Department of Agricul¬ 
ture for the convers ion of town and farm refuse into compost manure, 
cultivators have come to realise their folly in wasting away important 
manures in this way. Under the schemes introduced by the Depart¬ 
ment, pits of lO'Xfi'Xil' size are dug ancl closed after they are 
filled in with farm refuse, cow dung, stable litter, etc. and the 
contents are allowed to decompose. The manure gets ready in about 
eight months and contains, on an average, nitrogen varying between 
0-5 to 0-7 per cent.,, which however could be raised to unity by 
taking necessary ])recautions conscientiously. The quantity >f 
manure prepared annually in this way is about 40,000 tons. Till 
1956-57, only two municipalities prepared compost manure from 
town refuse. 
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Manure Mixtures 
and other 
Fertilisers. 


The scheme of compost making was originally introduced in 1947-48 
but was later on included in the First Five-Year Plan. The progress 
of the scheme for 195.5-56, 1956-57 and 1957-58, is shown in the 
following table ; 

TABTE No. 35. 

Statement showing the Compost and F. Y. M.* W oek caefied opt 
IN THE Years 1956-56, 1956-57 and 1957-58. 


Serial 

No. 


Y ear of 
the work. 


No. of 
pits, 
dug 


No. of pits filled 


Old. Now. 


No, of pits. 
Refilled. Emptied, 


No. of 
villages 
in which 
work was 
carried 
out. 


Area 

coveted. 


1 1955-56, 


Compost 

F. Y. M. 

2,859 

21,402 

2,847 

24,249 

24,249 

17,685 

239 

12,12.5 

700 

17,023 

662 

17,685 

06 

8.842 

1956-57. 

Compost. 

2,855 

23,967 

2,560 

26,527 

26,527 

504 

13,264 

F. Y. M. 

942 

17,685 

789 

18,474 

18,474 

72 

9,237 

1957-58. 

Compost. 

1,6.53 

26,271 

1,581 

27,852 

27,8.52 

370 

12,936 

F. y. M. 

760 

18,474 

6.54 

19,128 

19,128 

61 

9,604 



*E. Y. M.—Farm. Yard Manure. 


The manure mixtures were introduced in this district in 1947-48 
and they were in great detnand till 1949-50. The demand declined 
in the subsequent years owing to low cost and easy availability of 
fish manure within the district. A special mixture of groundnut oil¬ 
cake, ammonium sulphate and bone-tneal (in the ratio of 8 : 1: 1), 
formulated by the Department v/as found very suitable by farmers 
for paddy cultivation. Among other fertilisers, considerable 
quantities of sulphate of ammonia are imported in the district by 
private firms and local dealers for being sold to the farmers as per the 
distribution scheme of the Government. 


The following statement shows the progress of distribution of 
manure mixtures and sulphate of ammonia since 1951-52 ; 


Year. 

Manure Mixtures. 

Sulphate of 

1951-52 

793 

6 

1952-53 

209 


1953-54 

361 

72 

1954-55 

961 

434 

1955-56 

463 

253 
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There are varirjus pests of croijs. It is not always possible to 
estimate accurate!)' the extent of damage done by these pests, as it 
depends upon the severity of infestation in any particular year. 
However, an attempt is made below to give a broad description of 
the pests and estimated damage done by them and to suggest remedial 
measures which can be adopted by the cultivators at the minimum 
cost, which include the use of insecticide, fungicide and rodenticides 
like gamaxene, guescrol, perenox, sulphur dust, zinc phosphides. 
These chemicals arc available with local dealers and are also distri¬ 
buted by the Department of Agriculture at reasonable rates. 

The main cmcal crops of the district are paddy, nagli and vari. 
Following is the description of pests affecting them 

Bhatttche khod^til kid, the stem borer, (schoenohius incertellus 
tolk.) r—The caterpillar bores into the stem of the paddy plant and 
causes death of central shoots. If boring is rlnne at a late stage 
in the growth of riant, the plant bears only emptv carheads. Damage 
can be recognised bv the appearance of whitish shoots, then called 
dead-hearts. Annually the e.stimated area affected by this pest in 
the di.strict is 2,d(i0 acres. Since the pest hibernates in the stubbles, 
they should be cc lleoted and destroyed after the harvest of the crop. 
In the early stages of attack, the affected shoots and the caterpillars 
should be picked out !md destroyed. As the eggs are generally found 
on the tips of the leaves of young plants ready for being transplanted, 
the tips of the leaves .should be cut off before transplanting. 

Lashkari aJyn, the; swarming caterpillars (spodoptera maiififia B.), 
are active mostly during night time. Annuallv. about 500 acres 
under paddy are affected by this pest. In 195.3-54, khnrif paddy was 
seriously attacked by this pest. But owing to timelv measures taken 
to combat it, a major portion of the crops could be saved. Another 
serious infestation experienced by the rahi crop in 1954, was mostly 
confined to Sav'autwadi taluka. Crops over about 700 acres were, 
damaged. However, owing to the efforts of the Department of 
Agriculture and co-operation on the part of the people, about 75 per 
cent of the crops were saved. Caterpillars are dark green with 
a slight yellow tinge. The pest can be controlled by fl) protecting 
the seed-beds by deep trenches. (2) collecting the egg masses by 
hand, (3) trapping the caterpillars under plants or small bunches 
of grass during day time (4) ploughing the fields after harvest to 
expose the pupae, (5) flooding the affected patch and dislodging 
the caterpillars from the plants by means of a rope, (6> dusting in 
the evening, five n(>r cent Benzene Hexachloride (BHCl at the 
rate of 20 lbs. to 30 lbs. per acre, (7) spraying about fiO gallons 
to 100 gallons per acre of 50 per cent. BHC (water dispersible) at 
the rate of 5 lbs. in 100 gallons of water. 

Suralyantil alt, the rice case worm, {nymphnln deptmetaJis C). 
The caterpillars cut the paddy leaves into short lengths, construct 
tubular cases, remain inside such rolls and feed on the foliage. The 
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CHAPTER 5 pest is controlled by (i) removal and destruction of tubular cases, 
— (ii) rope dragging to dislodge the caterpillars after flooding the 

Agrmilfine iincl (;iops (a little quantity of crude oil is added to the fluid), 

rriga ion. ^ dusting BHC at the rate of 151bs. to 20 lbs. per acre, (iv) spray- 
Iests. pound of pyrethruin in 60 gallons of water or seven to eight 

pounds of D. D. T. 50 per cent, (water dispersible) in 100 gallons 
of water. 

Veet or nile bhtingere, the blue beetle (Laptispa Pi/gmoea) is most 
aetive during July-September and hibernates in wild grasses during 
off season. All the stages of insect growth take )flace on the paddy 
plants itself. Annually about 5,000 acres are affected by this pest 
and the extent of the damage done varies between 10 per cent to 
20 per cent of the affected area. The beetles arc collected by hand 
and destroyed. They may be dislodged in water by dragging a thick 
rope across the flooded field. Dusting of five per cent BHC at the 
rate of 15 lbs. to 20 lbs. per acre may also be tried. Sometimes 
clipping of the tips of the seedlings before transplanting also proves 
useful. 

Bhatamril tol, the ]iaddy grasshopper (hiergli/phus hanian Fb.) : 
Both the nymphs and adults eat the foliage and also feed on the 
developing earheads of paddy. If the pest occurs every year, fields 
are ploughed after the harve.st. Dusting infc.'sted fields with five per 
cent BHC at the rate of 20 lbs to 30 lbs. per acre may also be tried. 

Khekacle, crabs {pnratelphma Sp.) are active during June-Novem- 
ber. They cut the paddy plants at the ground le.vcl, feed on them 
and cause breaches in the field embankments by burrowing. Fumi¬ 
gation of the burrows with Cynogas ‘ A ’ dust may be tried. Poison 
baits composed of one pound 50 per cent. DDT (water dispersible), 
boiled rice (nine pounds) and jaggery (six ounces) are also effective 
in controlling this pest. Other impoitant crops which are affected 
by pests are cocoanut and mango. 

Of Cocoanut. Rhinoceros beetle {Oryetes rhinoceros) is indeed a serious pest 
of cocoanut. Annually, it affcctes nearly fifty per cent of the area 
under this crop, though the extent of damage done varies between 
20 per cent and 30 per cent of the area of infestation. The beetle 
bores into the tender part, biting the fibrous portion. The tree 
may begin to wither and ultimately die. The pest is controlled by 
treating the breeding places every two months with manure dumps 
or compost pits with 0-2 per cent. BHC (water dispersible) spray. 
The adult beetles are extracted from the fruit and killed by using 
a beetle rod. The beetle holes and the inner leaf-axils are filled 
with sand and five per cent BHC dust in equal parts. 

Tadmadavaril sondya, the red palm weevil (rhychsphorus ferrun- 
gineus F.) is another de.structive beetle. The grubs pass their life 
on the palm and tunnel through the soft tissues of trees. The pest 
is controlled by injections of Pyroconc E, i.e,, Pyrothrives Pipemyl 
Butoxide combinations of one per cent into affected parts, 
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Ambyavaril tuchude, jassid hoppers (idiocerus atkimoni L., 
idiocerus nivcosparsus L., idiocerus clypealis L.) are a pest which 
cause damage to the flowers during flowering season. Nearly 
50 per cent of the area is infested. The damage, however, varies 
between 20 per cent and 30 per cent. The nymphs and adults suck 
the sap of the tender leaves and flowers and thus reduce the bearing 
of fruit. They also secrete a sugary substance called honeydew 
permitting a sooty mould to develop. The pest is effectively 
controlled by the fortnightly application of five per cent. DDT sulphur- 
dust. 

Ambyavaril hhirtid, the mango stem-borer (batocera rubus L.) ; 
The grubs bore and tunnel through the stem exuding masses of 
refuse. The branches may collapse and the tree may wither. An 
injection of borer solution (carbon disulphide two parts, chloroform 
one part and cr(;osote one part) is recommended to control the 
pest; the hole is closed with mud after the injection is given. 

Tambdtja rnuM.gija or omhil, the red ants (Cecophylla smaragdina 
F.) do not feed on plants. They .spread all over the tree and build 
nests of leaves, (jcnerally, they are found on fruit trees. Not only 
they are a nuisance, Init they also protect noxious insects like aphids 
etc., for getting honey-dew from them. Dusting with five per cent 
DDT and sulphur (1:1) or five per cent BUG and sulphur (2:1) 
has been found effective. 

Undir, the rat (rathus rathus) : In Ratnagiri district rats attack 
cocoanut trees and areca palms, besides being a nuisance in grain 
godowns and horuses. Annually, about 20 per cent of the area 
under cocoanuts is reported to be affected by them. The percentage 
of damage in affected trees is nearly 30. In the fields, rats are 
destroyed by tra])ping and poison baiting (one part of zinc phosphide 
mixed with 16 parts of wheat flour). 

Wild animals : Tliere are no details available about the damage 
done by wild animals like pigs, jackals and monkeys. It is reported 
that annually about five per cent of the area under the standing 
crops of paddy, nagU, etc., is affected. The extent of damage is of 
the order of 10 per cent of the affected area. Encouragement is 
given by the Development Board for killing these animals and for 
protecting crojrs. Cash prizes are awarded, viz., Rs. 10 for a tiger, 
Rs. 5 for a wild hog and Re. 1 for a monkey. In 1953-54, the Board 
distributed Rs. 1.5(S8 for killing wild hogs at the rate of Rs. 2 per hog. 
There were 77 shikar sanghs (Gun Clubs) in the district*. 

The following are the important plant diseases observed in 
Ratnagiri district 

The important diseases which affect and cause extensive damage 
to paddy, rala and nagli in the district are karpa, udbatti (Ephelis 
Oryzae) Kani mvl Kevda {Xanthomonas sp.), 

"Kalyankari Rajyachi Watchal—Ratnagiri District—1957. ~ " 

VI 4174—23 
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Karpa or the blast of rice {Piricularia Oryzae) is the most destruc¬ 
tive of these. It is reported to have made its, first appearance in an 
epidemic form in 1946 in the southern districts of the former Bombay 
State. Damage due to this disease has not been assessed, but it is 
estimated to be in the neighbourhood of 15 per cent to 20 per cent 
of the total crop production. As yet no permanent method of control 
has been devised ; seed treatment and spraying with Bordeaux mixture 
in the proportion of 3:3: 50 has been recommended as a temporary 
control measure. However, the work of evolving blast resistant 
varieties is in progress. 

Kani or smut of rala (sphecelothica sp.) : The damage caused by 
kani is sometimes very heavy, ranging between 20 per cent and 
30 per cent of the crop. The occurrence of this disease can be 
totally obviated by steeping the seed in two per cent copper sulphate 
solution, for 10 minutes. New-a-days, however, the seed with 200-300 
mesh fine sulphur (four Ozs. of sulphur for 60 lbs. of seed) is more 
in vogue. 

Kani and karpa of nagli: Of these two diseases, kani causes 
appreciable damage, which can be easily prevented by treating the 
seed with sulphur before sowing. 

Mar, the wilt disease of gram (Fusarium Oxysporium) causes 
extensive damage and has not been amenable to any direct control 
measure so far. Plants dry up generally at the flowering stage or 
a little later. Resistant varieties like Nagpur 352 and Dohad are 
being evolved to meet the situation. 

Bhuri, the powdery mildew, (Erysiphe Folygoni) on cucurbit is 
universal. It can be controlled by dusting sulphur. 

Kevda, the yellow vein mosaic of bhendi (Virus) : This is 
a virus disease and affects both rabi and kharif crops. It is a highly 
infectious disease transmitted by white flies and may cause damage 
to the extent of 40 per cent to 100 per cent of the total crop. Mosaic 
can be avoided by systematic rogucing and destruction of all affected 
plants. Virus can be checked by not sowing bhendi during the 
‘ close period ’, i.e. April-May. Breeding disease resistant types of 
bhendi is the only reliable method of controlling this di;>ease and 
some work in this direction is in progress. 

Mar and Tikka, {Verticillium dahliae; Cercospora sp.) : These 
are common diseases on brinjal. Tikka can be controlled by spray¬ 
ing Bordeaux mixture in the proportion of 3 ; 3 : 50. Mar, however, 
cannot be controlled by any direct control method except growing of 
resistant varieties. 

Pane valne, leaf-curl of tomato (Virus) : It is a very serious virus 
disease transmitted by white flies. No control methods have been 
devised as yet, 
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Koleroga of iireca-nut is a. very serious disease of areca-nut and is 
found to be prevalent in Guhagar, Dapoli, Chiplun, Sawantwadi and 
Vengurla talnk is. It is caused by the fungus {phylophthora arecae). 
This disease attacks the riiiening nuts in bunches and causes shedd¬ 
ing. Dropping of immature nuts in large numbers takes place in the 
month of June. Later, the fallen nuts rot. The overall damage is 
estimated to vary Iretween 15 per cent and 25 per cent of the crop. 
The following schedule is suggested by the Department of Agricul¬ 
ture for controlling the disease 

(1) Remo\'al and destruction of dead and dying tree tops. 

(2) Application of Bordeaux mixture in the proportion of 
5 : 5 : 50 to the bunches before the onset of the monsoon with 
particular emphasis on trees located in the vicinity of dead and 
dying trees of the previous season. 

(3) The bunches should be tied with grass hoods previously 
soaked in Bordeaux mixture. 

(4) Vigilance over the garden and immediate spraying of the 
bunches which may show dropping towards the end of August or 
September. The trees surrounding these foci of infection should 
also receive spraying. 

Band disease of areca-nut is attributed to physiological causes and 
its occurrence' is observed predominantly in Mandangad and Dapoli 
talukas. The (tstimated damage ranges between 35 per cent and 
40 per cent of the total crop. No control measures have been 
devised as yet. 

Mool-kujne or Anaberoga, the foot rot of areca-nut [ganoderma 
Iticidum) : This disease, of late, is reported to occur in serious 
proportions. Th(! affected plants die within one to two weeks after 
the onset of tlie disease; recovery is almost impossible. Preventive 
measures such jis cutting down the affected plants and burning down 
the remains form an important part of the schedule to control 
the disease. 


Bhuri, the powdery mildew of mango, {oidium magniterde) 
blossoms and restdis in poor setting of fruits. If young fruits are 
attacked they wither and drop down. Bhuri is usually accompanied 
by jassid hoppers, an insect pest, which jointly cause serious damage. 
However, botli of them can be effectively controlled by dusting the 
blossoms with a mixture of 200 mesh-fine sulphur and five per cent 
D.D.T. dust in the proportion 1:1 or 1:2 depending upon the 
severity of ja.sssd attack. First dusting is given when the blossom 
is complete; second application is made after fifteen days. Usually 
two dustings are adequate but sometimes a third may be necessary. 
The approximate cost of dusting works out to Rs. 2 per tree. 

Vf 4174—23a 
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Bandgul, tire loranthus of mango is a flowering parasite which 
attacks branches of mango trees by sending haustoria inside the tissues 
to derive nutrition. Affected branches do not thrive well and yield 
poorly. This parasite spreads from tree to tree through its seeds ; the 
fruits which are red and have sweet sticky seeds are eaten by birds. 
If, by chance, these are deposited on mango branches, the seed 
germinates and a new plant of loranthus comes up. The only means 
of effective control is to cut down the parasite below the point of 
attachment with mango branch. 


Shenda kujne, the bud rot disease of cocoanut, (phytophthora) often 
causes severe damage to the cocoanut cultivation in the district. The 
leaves drop off; the terminal bud rots and ultimately the plant is 
killed. The disease can be controlled as follows. If only outer 
sheaths are affected, these may be removed and the crown sprayed 
with one per cent Bordeaux mixture. If the disease has advanced 
much and there is no possibility of recovery, the entire crown may be 
cut down and burnt. As a prophylactic measure, the trees surrounding 
the diseased one should be sprayed with one per cent Bordeaux 
mixture. Cheek vahane, the stem bleeding disease of cocoanut is 
also very common, though the extent of damage depends upon 
the age of the palm and the conditions under which it is grown. 
Young plants can be killed by the disease though such cases are 
rare. The control measures recommended are as follows 

The infected tissue should be chiselled out so that no diseased 
tissue is left. The cut surface should be painted with coal tar 
or Bordeaux paste. 

Mar, Panama disease of banana, ( Fusarium oxysporum ) is a serious 
disease of banana and the Son variety is highly susceptible to it. The 
only way to combat this disease is to grow the wilt resistant Bysrai 
variety, 

Kevda, the chlorosis of banana, (Virus) is caused by a virus, 
Affected plants remain stunted and show somewhat bushy appearance. 
Severely diseased plants fail to yield fruit while in other cases the 
fruit is of poor quality. The disease is transmitted by a specie of 
aphids. The only successful way to combat this disease is to 
(i) burn all affected plants in the garden so as to prevent the disease 
from spreading ; (ii) to prevent export of diseased suckers to other 
places and (iii) to plant disease-free suckers obtained from a healthy 
garden. 

Khaira, the guava canker (Pestalotm Fisidil) affects fruits, which 
remain small and stunted and become unmarketable due to the 
appearance of cankers. Spraying with Bordeaux mixture 3 ; 3 : 50 
when fruits are young, affords some protection. 
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Kevda, the mosaic of papaya (Virus) is caused by a virus. The 
papaya mosaic is transmitted by five different species of aphids. 
Due to its rapid spread and severity, papaya cultivation is threatened 
with exterminaiion in the State. The only feasible method to control 
this disease is to observe a ‘ closed season,’ by not growing papaya 
in a locality lor a year in order to make the locality virus free; and 
to be successful, this has to be done on a community basis. Infected 
plants as and vi hen they appear should be destroyed immediately. 
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Pay a kujne, the foot-rot of papaya (Pythium Aphanidermatium) is 
serious only during the rainy season and affects such gardens as are 
liable to be water-logged or ill-drained. The disease is caused by 
a fungus parasite. Control measures take the form of preventive 
practices like pKuention of water-logging and destruction of affected 
plants. 


Khaira, the canker of kagdi lemon (Xanthomonas citri) is a bacte¬ 
ria] disease of common occurrence in lemon. Generally, all the 
surface parts are affected by tiiis disease which disfigures and, there¬ 
fore reduces the market value of the fruit. Lemon canker cannot 
be controlled completely, although its severity can be minimized to 
some extent h;/ the following treatment; (i) cut down and burn 
all affected stisns, twigs and leaves, as far as possible in the month 
of May and (ii) give a thorough spraying of Bordeaux mixture 
3 : 3 : 50. 

The scope for crop rotation is meagre in this district. It is found Rotation. 

convenient to allot separate fields for crops like paddy, millets and 
pulses according to crop requirements, and as these do not vary 
significantly, this allotment is more or less of a permanent nature. 

Further, low moisture retentivity of the soil and poor irrigation 
facilities do not permit growing of a variety of crops in rabi and hot 
weather season aiul, therefore, (for example) paddy is grown 
repeatedly in all the paddy fields. Even in places where water is 
available in winter, mingan crop of paddy is taken immediately after 
kharif paddy. 


In low lying fields, in rabi season, mai, pawata or kulith are taken 
after the harvest of paddy. Vegetables are also taken in paddy 
fields in rabi season near about towns after paddy harvest. 


In varkas laud.s, rotation has got to be followed as soil gets gradu¬ 
ally washed ofi. Even here lands have to be kept fallow in rabi 
season. These rotations are given below. The land is then left 
fallow for three to five years to allow for soil accumulation. 

Kharif. Rabi. 

First Year .. Nagli .. Fallow. 

Second Year ., Vari or Nagli or both .. Fallow. 

Third Year .. Kodra (Harik) or sava or Fallow, 

sesamum or niger. 
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Prior to the enactment of the Bombay Tenancy Act of 1939, the 
relations between landlords and tenants in the district were governed 
by the provisions contained in section 83 of the Bombay Land 
Revenue Code of 1879, Mamlatdar’s Court Act, 1906 and the Khoti 
Settlement Act, 1880. The provisions of these Acts did not ensure the 
tenant equality of status with the superior holder in matters of 
contract or agreement. Many tenants, other than the permanent 
tenants in Khoti villages, who held the same lands for generations, 
had no right of permanency but continued to be tenants-at-will, liable 
to be deprived of their tenancy at the will of their landlords. In the 
absence of any legislation for the protection of tenants, rack renting 
was a familiar mode of exploitation of tenants by the landlords. 
Tenants were, therefore, left with little incentive to improve the land 
and obtain better yield from it. 


The Bombay Tenancy Act, 1939, which was enforced in this district 
from 11th April, 1946, was enacted with a view to ameliorate the 
condition of the tenants without injuring the legitimate interests of 
landlords excluding, of course, the Khoti villages to which section 2 
and sections 14 to 31 were applied ; sections 3 to 13 embodyiim 
provisions relating to ‘ protected tenants ’ however, were applied 
from 5th October, 1946. Those tenants who had held land for 
a period of not less than six years immediately preceding the first 
day of January, 1938, were declared ‘protected tenants’. Such 
tenants could not be evicted unless they ceased to cultivate the land 
personally or the landlord himself wanted to cultivate the land 
personally. It provided for the fixing of reasonable rent. Fresh 
leases were required to be of ten years’ duration. 

The Bombay Tenancy Act, 1939, was amended in 1946, in the 
light of the experience gained by its working. The Act itself was, 
however, replaced by the Bombay Tenancy and Agricultural Lands 
Act, 1948. The Act of 1948, while retaining the general provisions 
of the earlier legislation contained new features. This Act has 
statutorily fixed the maximum rates of rent at one-third and one-fourth 
of the total produce in the case of non-irrigated lands and irrigated 
lands respectively. It gives powers to the Government to fix rent at 
a rate lower than the maximum. The right of a landlord to terminate 
the tenancy of a protected tenant for the purpose of taking over the 
land for his personal cultivation is limited by the Act; he cannot 
terminate the tenancy if he is already cultivating other land, measur¬ 
ing fifty acres or more; and, if he is cultivating less than fifty acres, 
the right is limited to such area as will be sufficient to make up the 
area for his personal cultivation to the extent of fifty acres. The 
protected tenant is also given a valuable right; he can purchase his 
holding from the landlord at a reasonable price, provided that there¬ 
by his own holding is not reduced to less than fifty acres. 'Tile onus 
of continuing a protected tenancy to the heirs of a deceased protected 
tenant is shifted on to the landlord. Other important provisions of 
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the Act are tlie- ones which enable Government to assume manage¬ 
ment of the estiite of a landlord for the purpose of improving the 
economic and social conditions of peasants or for ensuring the full 
and efficient use of land for agriculture. A provision is made for the 
payment, to the lawful holders, of the net surplus in respect of 
estates taken ovei: for management after deductions of the appropriate 
cost incurred by Government and the amount, if any, required for 
the liquidation of dfibts and liabilities. The Act prohibits transfer 
of agricultural lands to non-agriculturists, but the Collector may 
permit such transfers in exceptional cases. The landlord has to 
transfer his agricultural lands to persons in the following priority as 
laid down in the rales relating to Act(i) the tenant in actual 
possession of land, (ii) the person or persons personally cultivating 
any land adjacent to the land to be sold, (iii) a co-operative farming 
society, (iv) any other agriculturist and (v) any other person who 
has obtained from the Collector a certificate that he intends to take 
to the profession. 


TABLE No. 36. 

WofiKiNG OF Tt NANCJY AcT IN Ratnagiei Disteict, 1961-52 TO 1956-56 


Year 

No. of 
oasoe 
filoa 

No. of 
caaes 
disposed 
of 

No. 01 
cases 
pending 

No. of 
cases 
decided 
in favour 
of the 
tenants. 

No. of 
oases 
decided 
in favour 
of the 
landlords 

The 

rest 

1961-62 

2,961 

2,351 

610 

1,204 

689 

468 

1962-63 

2,520 

2,162 

368 

1,149 

583 

430 

1953-64 

2,621 

2,268 

303 

1,495 

302 

iOl 

1954-55 

7,783 

0.139 

1,044 

4.447 

1,251 

141 

196,',-5(J 

9,211 

7,833 

1,378 

.6,533 

1,65! 

649 


Prior to 1949, there existed in Ratnagiri district a congeries of 
inams, watans, and non-rayatwari tenures, whose creation was 
considered es'.ential by all the previous rulers — Hindu, Muslim, 
Maratha and Britisli for political and administrative reasons, viz., as 
support to the existing rule and to ensure stable revenue for the 
State. Govermn<mt, therefore, selected suitable persons and distri¬ 
buted inams among them in the form of entire villages, lands, 
annuities etc. Tliey later came to be known as paragana watandars, 
inamdars, khots, jagirdars, etc. They were to remain loyal to the 
ruling power, maintain law and order and ensure timely payment 
of Government dues after recovering the same from the tillers. 
Thus was created a class of non-cultivating landlords who lived 
upon the revenues realized from their inams or watans. Even 
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CHAPTER 5. the British retained these tenures and tenure holders to enlist their 
— support for their rule, though they also knew that all was not well 

Agriculture and this system. With the advent of Independence, the political 

necessity of continuing these intermediaries between the Govern- 
Tenures. ment and the actual tillers of the soil ceased to exist. It was, on the 
Short History, other hand, realised that the existence and functioning of such 
intermediaries was detrimental to agricultural production and provided 
little incentive to the peasantry. As a result. Government of India laid 
down a policy for the abolition of all such intermediaries by enacting 
special legislation. In furtherance of this policy, the then Bombay 
State undertook special legislation for the abolition of these 
intermediaries. 


Khoti Tenure. The khoti tenure was by far the most important non-rayatwari tenure 
prevalent in the district. Before 1949, there were 952 khoti villages. The 
peculiar configuration and the problems of agriculture and administra' 
tion (e.g. rugged nature of the tract and the difficulty of collecting land 
revenue) have been largely responsible for the creation of this tenure. 
These factors demanded that there should be a powerful and influential 
middleman who could settle in the village, organise cultivation, 
command confidence of the rayats and be responsible to the Govern¬ 
ment for revenue.. This situation gave rise to the emergence of 
khots who were accorded sanach in respect of the villages given to 
them for revenue management and were treated as hereditary fanners 
of revenue. The khoti lands were heritable and transferrable. The 
khoti tenure was governed by the Khoti Settlement Act, 1880, which 
was based on the recommendations of the Khoti Commission appointed 
in 1874. The evils of the system were felt long ago. In order to 
remove the intermediary khots from the village administration, the 
Bombay Khoti Abolition Act, 1949, was enacted and enforced with 
effect from 15th May, 1950. The Act has abolished the khoti tenure. 


Kauli and The Kauli and Katuban tenures were next in importance. 
Katuban These existed in 273 villages of the former State of Sawantwadi. They 

Tenures. were, in essence, leases either permanent or hereditary for land 

reclamation and improvement of waste lands, uncultivated and 
uncultivable, which were allowed to be held free from payment of 
assessment for some years after which the assessment was levied on 
a graduated scale. The important fact about these tenures was that 
they covered only scattered land and in no case an entire village. 
During the continuance of these tenures for more than a hundred 
years, the lands under the Kauli and Katuban tenures were developed 
and the propriety of continuing the reduced assessment disappeared. 
As a result, these tenures were resumed under the Bombay Kauli 
and Katuban Tenures Abolition Act, 1953, with effect from 
l5th August 1953, subjecting them to payment of full assessment. All 
the Kauldars and permanent holders have been made occupants 
without charging any occupancy price. 
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The paragaii.i vvatandars called deshpandes, deshmukhs and 
desais were the ohiiji instruments in collection of revenues of the State 
from the time ol Muslim rulers. This arrangement was continued by 
the Marathas and the British. The paragana and kulkarni watans 
with all their incidents were abolished in the district with effect from 
1st May 1951, under the Bombay Paragana and Kulkarni Watans 
Abolition Act, 1950. Saranjams, Jagirs and other inams which were 
in the nature of giants for the support of troops or personal service, 
maintenance of official dignity or for other specific purposes, were 
resumed with effeci: from 1st August 1955, under the Bombay 
Saranjams, Jagirs and other Inams of Political nature, Resumption 
Rules, 1952. Tlie holders of such grants had been empowered in the 
past to collect and appropriate the revenue and manage the villages 
and lands. Tin jicrsonal inams, on the other hand, were grants made 
or recognised Iry the British in appreciation of services rendered by 
persons to the Government and consisted of entire villages, lands, 
share from village revenue and cash allowances and the personal 
inams adjudicalcd by the Inam Commission as such. All personal 
inams were abolished on 1st August 1953, by the Bombay Personal 
Inams Abolition Act, 1952. An important feature of the Act is that 
the holders of inams have not only been subjected to payment of 
full amount but liave also been made occupants of their lands. By 
the Bombay Merged Territories and Areas (Jagirs Abolition) Act, 

1953, the Jagii': in Sawantwadi which were grants for maintenance, 
appreciation or I'cmuneration for reasons of political expediency or 
exigencies of administration were abolished on 1st August 1954. In 

1954, the them Ciovernment of Bombay framed the Bombay Service 
Inams (Usehd to Gommunity) (Gujarat and Konkan) Resumption 
Rules and rc-simied all such inams with effect from 1st December 
1954 (except in Sangameshwar and Malvan talukas and Lanje mahal). 
These inams (usually given in the form of scattered lands and cash 
allowances) iiad liccn granted in the past to village artisans (called 
barn balutedan ) who were largely responsible for the continuity and 
stability of village service from generation to generation. The 
village artisans beigan to show inclination for migrating to towns and 
with the increasing tempo of industrialisation the structure of village 
service useful to community came to be adversely affected. In spite 
of these abolition measurcj.s, several miscellaneous alienations consist¬ 
ing of scattered lands and of cash allowances survived (mainly in 
merged territorie^s). They were all abolished by the Bombay Miscel¬ 
laneous Alienations Abolition Act, 1955, which c^me into force on 
1st August 1955, 
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The existing land tenures in Ratnagiri district are : (1) the survey Existing Tenures 
(or Rayatwari) tenure; (2) Devasthan Inams; and (3) Serviee (1958). 
inams useful tti Government. The survey tenure is one which consists 
of the occupancy of ordinary (khalsa) Government land and is the 
most prevalent form of tepure in the district. It is of two types viz., 
the ‘old’ or unrestricted and the ‘new’ or restricted tenure and the 
difference betvvtien them lies in the conditions upon which the land 
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CHAPTER 5. is held by a person. In the case of ‘ old tenure,’, the right to 
— alienate land by sale, mortgage or any other form of transfer is 

Agricidture and unrestricted. In the case of land held under ‘ new tenure ’ such 
Imgation, right is resti'icted and alienation can be made only with the permission 
Tenubes. of the Collector. This restricted tenure came to be adopted in the 
Existing Tenures, year 1901 by the insertion of section 73-A in the Code in order to 
safeguard the tenants against themselves and their improvident 
readiness to alienate their land to non-agriculturists. Out of the total 
occupied area of 21,77,200 acres, 21,52,674 acres were under the 
‘ old tenure ’ and 4,846 acres were under the ‘ new tenure ’ in 1958. 


In the rayatwari, the land revenue is fixed not upon an estate or 
a village as a whole but on individual survey numbers or sub¬ 
divisions of those numbers. The land revenue assessments are fixed 
under the provisions of the Land Revenue Code as amended in 1939. 
Assessment is based not only on advantages arising from rainfall or 
the kind of crop sown but also on the basis of those arising from soil, 
water resources and location. It is on account of these factors that 
agricultural lands are divided into three main classes, namely, dry 
crop lands, rice lands and garden lands ; and the classification value 
of soils of different grades of productivity is fixed in terms of aimas. 
Land revenue settlements for a taliika are ordinarily made every 
30 years. The lands used for agriculture are divided into groups 
on consideration of physical features and other factors mentioned in 
section 117-G, of the Land Revenue Code. The assessment is fixed 
on survey numbers and sub-divisions of survey numbers, on the basis 
of standard rates fixed for the group as a result of a settlement or 
revision settlement made in accordance with the rules laid down 
in the Land Revenue Code. In the case of an original settlement, 
the standard rate fixed for a group should not exceed 35 per cent 
of the average of the rental values of all occupied lands in the group 
for a period of five years preceding immediately the year in which 
the settlement is directed. In the case of a revision settlement, the 
existing aggregate assessment should not bo increased by more than 
25 per cent in the case of taluka or a group or by more than 50 per 
cent in the case of survey number or its sub-divisions. These limit 
can be relaxed in special cases, such as highly irrigated area. Govern 
ment may declare, when a settlement is effected, that the assessment 
has been fixed with reference to specified prices of specified classes 
of agricultural produce. When such a declaration has been made, 
the State Government may reduce or enhance the assessment in 
the area concerned by granting a rebate or by placing a surcharge 
on the assessment by reference to the alteration of prices of the 
classes of agricultural produce specified in the declaration. 

The assessment fixed under the settlement is not collected in full 
in all years. In years of distress, suspension of half or full land 
revenue is given on the basis of the condition of crops. The annual 
land revenue is then determined on the basis of the annewari system, 
which means an estimate of yield of crops in a particular year- relative 
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to the staiidartl normal yield which is equated to sixteen annas. The 
land revenue tlius suspended in one year becomes due for recovery 
in the next or subseciuent years if the crops are satisfactory. In case 
there is a succt ssion of bad seasons, suspensions more than three 
years old are turned into remissions. 
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Devasthan Intuns.—These are lands granted to religious bodies for Devasthan 

maintenance of teni])les, mosques or similar institutions. The grant Inams. 

is made in perpetuity and the fixed amount of land revenue is not 
liable to revision. Devasthan inams are ordinarily inalienable and 
also impartible. Holes of succession to them are governed by the 
terms of the grant and the customs and usages of the endowment. 

The holder foi ilie time being manages the inam in the capacity of 
a trustee for the benefit of the endowment. In 1958, 19,494 acres 
were under this tenure. 


Service These are holdings of lands or rights to receive Service Inams. 

cash payments or to levy customary fees or perquisites for the 
performance of ceiiain services to Government or the community. 

The holders ot such inams are divided into two classes, firstly; 
district ofiieers iik< the desais, deshmukits or deshpandes who were 
instrumental toi the collection of revenue under the Peshwas and 
secondly; village officers useful to the Government like the patil 
or the kulkarni who were provided with adequate remuneration in 
the shape of Lind or cash, and village servants useful to the commu¬ 
nity such as till hajams, kwnhhars, lohars, sutars, mochis and other 
village artisans. In Ratnagiri, .such inams existed only in Sangame- 
shwar and Malvan talukas and Lanje mahal. The acreage recorded 
under this tenure was 186. 


Since 1949 many amendments were made to the Act. Tire most The Bombay 
important of th ?in, however, was the Bombay Tenancy and Agricul- Tenancy and Agri- 
tural Lands (Amendment) Act, 1955 passed with a view to (i) vest¬ 
ing occupancy rights in lands in the tiller of the soil, (ii) redistribut¬ 
ing land by tlie imposition of ceilings on individual holdings and 
Ciii) providing the facility to the small holders to acquire lands where 
possible upto die size of an economic holding. 


cultural Lands 
(Amendment) 
Act, 1955. 


The most imiiortant feature of this Act is that it deals with tenants’ 
right to purchase the land they cultivate. It lays down that, on April 1, 
1957, called the ‘‘ Tillers’ Day ”, all the tenants who cultivated personal¬ 
ly and against whom the landlords had not initiated proceedings by 
December 31, 1956, to resume land for personal cultivation, would be 
deemed to have jjurchased the land cultivated by them from the land¬ 
lords upto the ceiling area, at a price to be fixed by the Agricultural 
Lands Tribunal s<.;( up for the purpose. In computing the ceiling area, 
the land owru'c b\' the tenant is also to be taken into account. The 
purchase price would be fixed at six times the rent in the case of 
permanent tenants, and between twenty and two hundred times the 
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assessment in respect of other tenants. In the case of tenants other 
than permanent tenants, the value of improvements effected by the 
landlord is to he added to the price of land. The price is to be 
ordinarily paid by the permanent tenant in lump sum within a year 
from the date of purchase, others may pay the purchase price either 
in lump sum or in annual instalments not exceeding 12 which carry 
interest at the rate of four and a half per cent a year. In the case 
of a new tenancy created in future i.e., after the “ Tillers Day ”, the 
tenant must purchase the land cultivated by him within a year from 
the commencement of the tenancy. 

In case a tenant does not intend to purchase land or fails to exercise 
the right to purchase the land within the specified period, the 
Collector has been empowered to terminate the tenancy and to evict 
the tenant. Even though the land cultivated by the evicted tenant 
would revert to the landlord, ho is entitled to retain only that portion 
of land as will be sufficient to. raise the holding in his possession up 
to the ceiling. The land in excess of the ceiling area would be 
disposed of to other persons with due regard to the order of priority 
stipulated in the Act. 

The rents are made payable in cash at a rate applicable to a village 
or a group of villages and fixed by the Mamlatdar, having regard to 
the maximum and minimum limits laid down under the Act. These 
maximum and minimum limits in the case of areas which are surveyed 
and settled or in which assessment has been fixed, are prescribed at 
five times the assessment or Rs. 20 per acre, whichever is less, and 
at twice the assessment, respectively. 'I'he liability of paying land 
revenue, local fund cess and irrigation cess in respect of the land 
is transferred to the tenant. But if in any year, the aggregate of rent, 
land revenue and local fund cess exceeds the cash value of l/6th of 
tire produce for that year, tlie tenant is entitled to deduct this excess 
from the rent payable for that year. 

In Ratnagiri district on 15th March 1959, there were 1,58,734 
protected tenants, 75,693 ordinary tenants and 1,91,843 owner 
cultivators. It may be noted, however, that as a result of the extension 
of the special rights conferred on protected tenants to all tenants 
in general, the clistinction between the protected and the ordinary 
tenant has disappeared. A landlord who intends to assume land 
for personal cultivation can eject a protected or ordinary tenant 
subject to certain conditions, provided a notice was served on the 
tenant for resumption on or before December 31, 1956. In all 
cases of evictions, however, the tenant who is affected should be left 
with an area which is equal to or more than half the area leased to 
him previously. 

Tire Act defines an economic holding as (i) 16 acres of jirayat 
land or (ii) eight acres of seasonally irrigated land or paddy land 
or rice land; or (iii) four acres of perennially irrigated land. The 
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ceiling limit on individual holdings is stipulated at three times the 
economic holding. The ceiling area and the economic holding 
respectively are 84 acres and 28 acres of dry crop lands in Mandangad, 
Khed and Dapoli talukas and Lanje mahal which have been declared 
as backward arca.s. Restrictions have been laid down regarding the 
future transfers of agricultural land. Land purchased by tenants 
under the provision,s of this Act can only be transferred with the 
permission of thc^ (iollector. Land cannot be transferred, sold or 
mortgaged to a pinson who is not an agriculturist. Further, when 
a landlord intends f:o sell any land he has to apply to the Agricultural 
Lands Tribunal for determination of reasonable price, after which 
the land has to In.; offered for sale according to the order of priority 
stipulated in the .\ct. 

Co-operative s<ici(!ties have been exempted from some of the 
provisions regidating the relationship between landlord and tenant, 
as also from those relating to restrictions on transfer of land. 

In Ratnagiri district, cultivating labourers as a whole constitute 
a very small propoition of the total agricultural population, due to 
the existence of a very high proportion of tenant cultivators who are 
responsible for a low average of land holding for the district. An 
average cultivator, therefore, tries to manage his land without the 
help of hired labour. Shortage of labour, however, is felt when 
transplanting commences in the bu.sy season and labourers have to 
be hired. They are generally recruited from the village itself or 
from nearby vilLiges. The following paragraphs analyse the 
differences in vaiges paid to these labourers for different types of 
work in the year,s 1938-39, 1948-49 and 1957-58. 

Casual labour is employed as and when farm work arises. 
Generally men are employed for heavy work and women and children 
for lighter work Casual labour is usually recruited on a daily wage 
basis. Payment of cash wages is .in vouge in Sangameshwar, Rajapur, 
Mandangad, Khed, Guhagar, Dcogad, and Chiplun talukas. In 
addition, tobacco lor smoking is supi)lied in some talukas. Tea and 
meals are seldom provided. Wages in these talukas, however, were 
not uniform. Lu the case of male labour, the wage rate varied between 
annas six and annas eight in the pre-war period. In the post-war year 
1948-49, this variation was more pronounced, the wages varying 
between annas twelve and one and a half rupees, the latter being 
more prevalent in several talukas, the highest reported being Rs. 2-8-0 
in Guhagar taluka. The rate in 1957 varied between Re. 1 and Rs. 2, 
Rs. 1-8-0 being more common. Female labour was paid less than male 
labour. The pici-war rate varied between annas four and annas six; 
post-war rate varied between annas ten and a rupee except in Guhagar 
where females were paid as high as Rs. 1-8-0. In recent years the 
rate has, how("’ei been higher viz., Rs. 1-8-0 in Deogad taluka and 
Rs. 1-4-0 in Mandangad taluka. In the remaining talukas, it has 
varied between imnas twelve and a rupee. Child labour is paid at 
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still lower rates which varied between annas three and annas five in 
1938-39, annas five and annas ten in 1948-49. It was reported to be 
Re. 1 in Rajapur and Guhagar. Though the rate in recent years has 
varied from taluka to taluka, it does not show a significant departure 
from the rate prevalent in 1948-49. No child labour was reported 
from Mandangad. 


In Lanje and Dapoli, the usual practice was to pay wages partly 
in cash and partly in kind ; a meal at times was also served which 
formed part of a contract. In Kankavli, Kudal, Malvan, Vengurla, 
Sawantwadi and Ratnagiri talukas wages are paid in cash or in kind. 
In addition, the employees usually receive tea, food, tobacco for smok¬ 
ing, etc., though this is seldom a condition of employment. Cash 
wages for males in 1938-39, 1948-49 and in 1957, in most of these 
talukas were uniformly annas 12, Rs. 1-8-0 and Rs. 1-8-0 respectively. 
Wages in kind were paid usually at the rate of two and a half to 
three payalees'*, two payalees and one and a half payalees of food- 
grains (such as paddy, ruigli, harik, etc.) respectively. Women were 
paid at annas eight, Re. 1 and Re. 1 respectively. The quantity of 
grain given in lieu of cash, however, varied from taluka to taluka. 
In the pre-war year it was about tw o payalees, in the immediate post¬ 
war years one and a quarter payalees and only one payalee in 1957. 
Cash wages for child labour were annas six (annas eight in Malvan 
only) in 1938-39, the corresponding wage in kind, however, varied 
from one and a half to two payalees. Cash wages in 1948-49 were 
paid at annas 12 while the wages in kind varied between one and 
one and three quarters of a payalee. The rate (both in ca.sh and in 
kind) in 1957 was more or less the same as that for females. It may be 
said broadly that though cash wages have gone up in recent years, 
considerably in some instances, real wages (wages in kind) have not 
shown a commensurate increase. This is quite understandable in view 
of the high prices of grain prevailing in recent years. 

Wages accord- Labourers are sometimes employed to do specific agricultural opera- 

ing to opera- tions, e.g., operating implements, harvesting, etc. In most of the 
tions.f talukas cash wages are given. In addition, tobacco for smoking is 
given in some places. In Kankavli, Kudal, Malvan, Vengurla, 
Sawantwadi and Khed talukas male and female labour was paid, in 
1938-39, annas 12 and annas eight respectively for harvesting cereal 
crops and threshing out grains. These rates rose to Rs. 1-8-0 and 
Re. 1 in the post-war years and have remained more or less constant 
since then. Cuhagar taluka is, however, an exception where respective 
rates were Rs. 2-8-0 and Rs, 1-8-0 in 1948-49 and Rs. 2 and Re. 1 in 
1957. Wages for operating implements (e.g. ploughing, sowing, etc.) 
ranged between Rs, 2 and Rs. 3 in 1938-39 and rose to Rs. 5 in 
1948-49 and have since then remained almost at that level. Labourers 


• A payalee is equivalent to about six pounds of grain, 
f Information for Dapoli taluka was not available. 
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in these talukas have to make their own arrangements for bullocks 
and implements. In the remaining talukas the rates and practices 
were found to l)e varying. In Ratnagiri the system of payment 
according to ojieration is not in vogue; labourers engaged for this 
work are treated and paid almost like casual labourers. In Lanje and 
and Rajapur, workers are paid at eomparatively lower rates as they 
are served usuall)' with the afternoon meals. For threshing out grains, 
only meals are served along with jwn (beteldeaves) and supari (betel- 
nut) at Lanje, In sangameshwar, Mandangad, Deogad and Chiplun 
talukas the following ranges of variation have been recorded for three 
different years. 


Opernlioa 

1 1938-39 

1 

1948-49 

1957 


I 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1, Operating Imple nientg. 

As. 6 to Ra. 1-4-C 

1-4-0 to 

1-8-0 to 



1-8-0 

1-12-0 

2. Harvesting 

As. 0 to Re. 1 i 

t As. 14 to 

1-2-0 to 


i 

i 1-8-0 

) -8-0 

3. Threshing 

1 i 

As, 6to As. 8- \ 

i 1-4-0 to 




I 1-8-0 

1 

1 

1-8-0 

Very few labourers are employed on y 

early basis. In Khed taluka, 


this practice is almost conspicuous by its absence while little informa¬ 
tion in this resi>';'<:t was forthcoming from Guhagar taluka. In other 
places annual servants are usually employed by well-to-do farmers 
who have agricultural holdings large enough to provide continuous 
work throughoui the year. Very often the annual servant is a skilled 
worker, availabh? for work at any time; he even takes initiative in 
organising geneial farm work. The annual wage of a saldar is not 
the same in all the talukas. However, an increase of about four times 
has been recorded in recent years over the wages prevalent in 1938-S9. 
Wages are usually paid partly in cash and partly in kind. In Rajapur 
taluka, however, a cash wage of Rs. 400 Rs. 450, with no other 
facilities is being paid since 1948-49. The alternative rate is Rs. 100 to 
Rs. 125 with meals, tea, clothing, shoes, bedding, 'pan supari, etc. 
In Sangameshwar the annual wage in recent years has been Rs. 100; 
in addition, the worker is paid daily Re. 1, being the cost of food, tea, 
smoking tobacco, etc. 

In the southm-n talukas of Kankavli, Malvan, Kudal, Vengurla 
and Sawantwadi however, the conditions of annual servants appear 
to have been almost uniform since 1938-39. They also appear to be 
much better of! than their confreres in other talukas. A saldar 
received about Rs, 60 in 1938-39; since 1948-49, he has been receiving 
Rs. 150 to Rs. 200. In addition, he has always received facilities like 
tea, meals, bidis, a pair of dhoties (or pyjama) and jackets. 
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bedding, etc. In the remaining talukas the annual cash wage has 
seldom exceeded R.s. 125 in recent years; other facilities provided 
are comparatively few. In several instances, only meals, smoking, 
tobacco and tea are provided; clothing is rarely supplied. 

The village artisans {haluted(irs} were once considered as the 
backbone of the village economy and in spite of its decay in recent 
times the baluta system has not altogether disappeared from the 
district. The necessity of these artisans is naturally felt more in 
villages which are far away from towns and where the means of 
communications arc very difficult. Usually they are paid annually 
for the services rendered by them. The carpenter (sutar), the 
blacksmith (lofuir), the cobbler (chambhar), and the barber (nhavi) 
are the conspicuous ones among them. The carpenter makes arrange¬ 
ment for the supply of a pair of bullocks (for farm work only), ploughs 
and a plank every year. The blacksmith supplies and repairs farm 
implements made of iron and steel. In Rajapur and Lanje talukas 
the carpenter himself does the job of a blacksmith. The cobbler 
supplies and repairs leather mhotx, shoes, chappals, whips, etc. The 
job of a barber is shaving and hair-dressing. 

The system of employing bcilutedars does not seem to find much 
favour with the local fanners. In Deogad, Rajapur, Sangameshwar, 
Dapoli, Ratnagiri, Guhagar and Khed talukas they engage these 
village artisans as and when work arises, and pay them usually in 
cash at daily rates. In Mandangad, this system was in vogue till 
about 1948-49, after which it seems to have gradually fallen in 
disuse. Payment used to be made in kind (usually paddy), which 
still forms the basis of employment in Lanje mahal and the southern 
talukas of Kankavli, Malvan, Kudal, Vcngurla and Sawantwadi. 
In the latter four talukas the pre-war rate for the village carpenter 
was 16 seers of grain (24 seers in Malvan) ; since 1948-49, however, 
it has remained at as high as 32 seers. In the case of barber the 
rate per head has risen from eight seers to 16 seers (12 seers in 
Malvan). Baluta system is not observed in the last three talukas in 
so far as the village blacksmith and cobbler are concerned. In 
Kankavli, the rate is the highest and rose from 24 seers to 40 seers 
in recent years. The blacksmith supplied four sickles and four 
plough blades for 32 seers in 1938-39 and is doing so since 1948-49 
for 40 seers. The carpenter’s wage rose from 24 seers to 40 seers, 
and that of the barber from 12 seers to 16 seers. The cobbler 
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received (in Lanje also) 16 seers during pre-war and post-war 
periods and 20 seers afterwards. In Chiplun, however, those artisans 
are usually paid in cash. Yearly jrayment to carpenter, blacksmith, 
cobbler and barb<Jt, was Rs. 18, Rs. 12, Rs. 18 and Rs. 12 in 1938-39 
and Rs. 25, Rs. 2('. Rs. 24 and Rs. 25 in 1948-49 respectively. 

TABLE No, 37. 

Agricultural Wagks (talukawise) in Ratnagiri District 1965-56. 


Skilled labour. 


iuhiku. — - 

C’arponterrt 


Ks. H. 

]'• 

IJajKjli 

.. 3 0 

0 

Mandangad 

. . 3 0 

0 

Khod 

.. 2 .8 

(1 

Chiplim 

.. 3 12 

0 

Guhogar 

.. 4 0 

u 

.Sanganit'shuni 

..28 

0 

Itatnagiri 

.. 3 8 

0 

Laiijc 

..2 8 

1.1 

Rajapur 

.. 3 0 

0 

Deogad 

.. 1 II 

(1 

Kankavli 

.. 3 a 

0 

Malvan 

.. 3 .1 

0 

Vengufhi 

.. 3 0 

0 

Kudal 

. . 2 4 

0 

•Sawaiitwadi 

. . 2 4 

0 

District average 

..3 1 

0 


Black- Cobblej- 8 . 
smiths. 


Field Other 
labour. Agrioultu- HordamoJi. 
ral labour, 


2 0 0 .. 2 0 0 
18 0 
18 0 
2 0 0 
2 0 0 

2 0 0 2 0 0 1 0 0 

4 0 0 4 0 it 2 0 0 

18 0 
18 0 

1 H 0 

2 0 0 3 0 0 2 0 0 

2 0 0 

28 0 280 18 0 

2 8 0 1 8 0 2 8 0 

2 8 0 2 8 0 1 0 0 


Is. n. p. Its. 11 

2 0 0 

1 0 0 0 8 0 

2 0 0 

1 0 0 

2 0 0 

1 0 0 

1 8 0 

1 8 0 

2 0 0 3 0 0 

2 0 0 

14 0 10 0 

18 0 
18 0 


3 10 2 10 0 2 9 0 1 11 0 1 9 0 1 8 0 


iVolc.—Till! (iatn rcinli’ tf August 1956. Normal number of working bmiis w«k 
eight. 

I,ike floods, fain lies also appear to be comparatively less frequent 
ill Ratnagiri distri* t. 
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Famines. 

1790. 


The oldest famine in respect of which information is available 
occurred in 1790 in the times of the Peshwas, causing agony to tlie 
entire district; Khed sub-division was the worst hit. In the northern 
sub-divisions of Dapoli, Chiplun and Ratnagiri it lasted for about ten 
months. In Rajapur there was scarcity of food for four months 
resulting in soaring prices of most of the necessary articles. Private 
food houses (annachhatras) were opened to relieve the distress and 
grain was daily distributed in them. In a few places, the Peshwas’ 
oflBcers opened public relief houses. 


1802-03. The famine of 1802 affected the entire district. In Dapoli, Chiplun 

and Ratnagiri talukas it lasted for about fourteen months. Khed 
sub-division once again suffered severely. In Rajapur there was 
scarcity of food for about three months. In Malvan taluka the 
distress was great and lasted for more than a year. Eight villages 
in the taluka were struck with particular severity, most of their 
residents dying of hunger and disease and a few survivers fleeing 
to Goa. Private food liouses {anmchhatrcis) were opend to relieve 
distress and grain was distributed daily. But these houses were 
too few and the gifts of grain too small to alleviate the distress. In 
a few places, particularly in Dapoli taluka, the officers of the 
Peshwas opened public relief houses. Revenue was remitted in 
southern parts. For three years, with a view to encourage those 
who had left the district to return to their homes, rents were 
considerably lowered and creditors were prevented from recovering 
debts. 

In 1824 a very light rainfall was followed by a complete failure 
of crops in high grounds and a partial failure in low rice lands. 
The loss due to scanty harvest was made good to some extent 
because of high prices of grain. However, as the general loss was 
considerable and as the preceding year was also unfavourable, large 
remissions of rent were granted.' 

1876. In 1876, insufficient rainfall, 81 inches as against an average of 

104, caused much less of crops. Public health was at stake thereby 
c ausing considerable distress. The first fall of rain in the second week 
of June was followed by a break, long enough to do serious injur\' 
to the young plants. The later rains entirely failed and nearly the 
whole of harik, from one-half to three-fourths of nagli and vari, and 
a quarter of the rice crop were damaged. The failure told very 
seriously on the lower classes, the prices of whose staple food viz,, 
nagli, harik, and vari rose very high. To relieve the distress, 
repairs to the Vijaydurg, Vaghotan, and Phonda pass roads, besides 
those begun by the Local Fund Committee viz., four public works, 
constructing a road from Chiplun to Guhagar via Ibhrampur, 
improvements to the Phonda-Rajapur and Lanje road, and streng¬ 
thening the dam on the F'endur lake were undertaken with the help 


^Colonel Etheridge’s Famine Report (1868), 118-121. 
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of Provincial J'nnds. Of the total of Rs. 77,360 spent on relief 
works, Rs. 34,950 were debited to Local Funds and Rs. 42,410 to 
Provincial Fumls. Happily, an unusual demand for labour sprang 
up in and near Bombay, and it was estimated that double the 
usual number or at least 1,50,000 of the poorer workers moved to 
Bombay for pait of the fair .season and returned with saving enough 
to last them till the next harvest (1877-78). This, together with the 
bumper crop of harik—the staple food of the poor—had a favourable 
effect in ameliorating the condition of the people. 

The famine of 1896-97 was caused by irregular rainfall. Abundant 
rainfall was received till the middle of August. But beyond a few 
scattered showia-s there was practically no rain in September and 
October to bring kharif crops to maturity and to facilitate sowing 
of rabi crops. This resulted in very poor outturn and led to 
a general rise- in prices of food grains. 

The ne.vt famine occured in 1918 as a result of insufficient rainfall. 
The main feature of this period was a very early opening of the 
monsoon follovvcal by abrupt breaks in rains and their final closure 
much before tliC proper time. This coupled with the occurrence 
of influenza epidemic as that was, at once, the harvest time of the 
early crops and the sowing time of the late crops led to a general 
reduction in area under crops, failure of their growth and scanty 
outturn. Since then no scarcity or famine has been recorded so 
far (1958), 

The district has sometimes been afflicted by locusts. The specie 
generally found is Orthacanthacris succinta Linn which is probably 
indigenous to a great part of the Western Ghats and the Satpudas 
wherefrom when favourable circumstances arise for their develop¬ 
ment, the flying locusts sally forth to the adjoining tableland of 
the Deccan. Thi!)' breed in thi.s place if favourable conditions of 
rain occur. In the early stage of their growth, the young ones, 
may cause damage but the greater part of the damage is caused by 
the huge swann.s of red flying adults during the cold and hot 
season, when they fly about or are blown about by the prevailing 
winds and devour rabi and garden crops. Mangoes and other fruit 
trees are the vv’ois! sufferers. 

In 186.5 some swarms had appeared in Sawantwadi but did no 
harm. In 1879. however, they destroyed crop worth about Rs. 6,000 
in IS villages close to the Sahyadris. 

The first gem a id raid of locusts of which details are available 
occurred in IS82-S3, Govei'nment made a serious effort to stop 
depredation and employed officers of several departments for 
organising a campaign against them. Funds were smictioned for the 
payment of rewards for the destruction of locusts and their eggs, rates 
of payment being different for egg.s, adult locus.ts and hoppers 
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IJIAPTER 5. The harik and nagU crops were almost destroyed as those were the 
■— only crops unreaped. In 1883 the hill crops and upland crops were 

seriously damaged. Remissions to the extent of Rs. 660 were 
° ' granted and Rs, 19,900 were spent on rewards. 

1 .ocusT Plagues. 

1882-83 

1900-01. In 1900-01 locusts causeti damage to the crops in Konkan. 

Rewards were granted for the destruction of locusts and their eggs. 
In 1901-02, though two visitations of locusts were recorded, no 
damage was reported. In November 1903, locusts appeared in 
western parts of the district and marred the season considerably. 
They lingered till March 1904 and damaged crops and fruit-trees. 
Organised efforts were commenced to destroy diem. After the rains 
liroke out, the locusts laid eggs in enormous numbers along the whole 
range of the Sahyadris. Hoppers appeared towards the end of July, 
'iliey were mainly confined to forest regions where cultivation was 
scanty. They lived in the grass lands and attacked only the coarse 
millets and rice cultivated by forest trilres who readily took part in 
measures undertaken for their destruction and received some 
compensation for tlie Ios.s of their crops in the form of rewards 
granted by the Government for this work. These rewards, in some 
cases, took the form of daily wages, while in others they were based 
on the weight of locusts and/or eggs destroyed. By the end of 
October the hoppers began to assume wings and to invade crops, 
but the kharif harvest was shortly reaped and hence little damage 
was caused. Parasites were observed to be attacking the swarms in 
November and in December the locusts appeared to have migrated 
southwards to Sawantwadi when their number declined considerably. 
In March and April as in previous years, when they had Issued forth 
and migrated northwards and eastwards, the swarms were compa¬ 
ratively very few in number and were smaller in size. Hoppers in 
the 1904-05 season were rare and confined to certain parts of the 
district. During September-November 1905-06 locusts appeared 
in three talukas and caused negligible damage to standing crops. 

Flooils. Floods rarely occur in this district. Though floods have some¬ 

times been recorded, tht!y were mainly caused by excessive rains 
and rapid filling and overflowing of the mountain streams and, there¬ 
fore, were short-lived. 

In July 1909, eleven inches of rain-fall at Chiphm during eight 
hours raised the level of river-water four feet above the then highest 
Hood level, submerging about half of the town. Many houses 
collapsed resulting in a total damage of Rs. S0,fX)(). The extent of 
damage done to crops was also considerable. 

1931. On 13th July 1931 heavy rainfall of 13-55 inches caused floods 

in Rajapur taluka, destroying 147 houses and inflicting a loss of the 
order of Rs. 24,300. The assistance given by Government to the 
public by way of monetary help amounted to Rs, 20,000. 
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A flood occiii rod in Ratnagiii taluka in Octolier 1938 and destroyed 
crops of an estimated value of Rs. 10,000. Help was extended in 
the form of remis.sion of land revenue. 

Heavy rains on 25th June 1938 were the cause of a flood which 
lasted for abou!: 24 hours alfecting an area of 6,809 acres and 3,665 
people. Seven pc'rsons lost their lives. A District Flood Relief 
Committee \\ a.s soon formed to raise a fund for the relief of the 
flood-striken. Cash doles worth Rs. 1,978 were distributed. Besides 
foodgrains, tagavi loans to the e.xtent of Rs. 71,028 were granted 
to farmers whose crops had been damaged by the flood. 

.\gronomic k search on different problems connected with agricul¬ 
ture is being cmiducted at research centres established in the district. 
It relates to plant breeding work, investigations on diseases and 
pests of crops. Froduction of mango, cashew-nut, betel-nut, jack fruit, 
cocoanut etc., some of which have considerable demand even in 
foreign niarket.v, has attracted attention of the Government who have 
taken up the matter of their development. 

It is with ties ol)ject in view that the first cocoanut research 
centre in the State was established iir July 1955 at Bhatye near 
Ratnagiri. The expenditure on this Centre is borne jointly by the 
State Government and the Indian Central Cocoanut Committee. It 
posse.sses 70 acres of land and carn'es on research regarding the types 
of soil, manures, climate, etc. for the growth and larger production 
of cocoanut. (t also supplies seedlings of good varieties to the 
cultivators. 

There are tvm nurseries functioning in this district, viz., the 
Central Nursrrry at Shirgaon in Ratnagiri taluka and the Nursery at 
Nandgaon in Deogad taluka. These nurseries prepare grafts of 
various fruits liki? mango, cocoanut, chickoo, pine-apple, lemon, sweet 
lime, etc. by scientific methods and supply them to cultivators 
at moderate prices. From the Nandgaon Nursery alone, about 
3,000 grafts oi' mango are annually distributed. 

As training iti modern methods of agriculture is a prelude to 
a programme; lor overall improvement of agriculture, an agricultural 
school was started in 1949 at Shirgaon, two miles from Ratnagiri 
city. It provides facilities for training 20 students annually in a two- 
year course. B(;.sides agriculture, which is the main subject taught 
at the school, the course includes subjects like village development, 
co-operation, ]5ublic health, carpentry and smithy, weaving, bee¬ 
keeping, anim.d husbandry, poultry farming and civics. Students 
are given a stipend of Rs. 20 per month and get free hostel accom¬ 
modation at tile school. In 1956-57, 34 students were undergoing 
training at the school. 
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CHAPTER (i-INDUSTRIES, I.ARGE AND SMALL-SCALE. 

Ratnaciri had \e\ er meld AN' IMPORTANT PLAC'.E as 11 manufacturing;; 
district in the }>ast. Even at the close of the last century artisans 
engaged in different industries like handloom weaving, metal works, 
pottery, horn vorks, cane works, etc., produced articles of coarse 
variety as recjuircd by local populace only. The district had never 
liad a re.putatifin of fine workmanship in any branch of industrial 
art. No trade oi- craft had any tradition attached to its first intj;o- 
duction. As a l ule old and crude implements were used in producing 
different article; though here and there improved tools were substi¬ 
tuted for old ones. 

Tlie establislnncnt of foreign rule had no effect on the improve¬ 
ment of industri.il technique nor on industrial development. The- 
only factory working on motive power was a saw mill started in 
1904. The Fiist World War gave no impetus to industrial develop¬ 
ment. Prior to the Great Depression, even cashew-nut decorti¬ 
cation wliich was a key industry of the district, was organised on 
cottage basis. A f(!w factories, one generating electricity (Sawant- 
wadi), two saw mills and other two, decorticating cashew-nuts w^ere 
started during die period following the Great Depression and a few 
more like edilfio oil mills, fruit canning, chemical manufacturing were 
established as the result of the Second World War. The district 
remained industrially backward becau.se of its peculiar geographical 
position. The following tables give the total number of persons 
engaged in diflerent industries in 1911, 1921, 1931 and 1951. 

(TABLE Nos. I and 2). 

The tables reveal that fishing and pearling was the largest industry 
in the district, employing more than half of the persons dependent 
on industry during the two decades, viz., 1911-1931. This percentage 
has decreased in 1951, due to the fact tiiat the total employment in 
all industries and ,service.s increased from 22,455 in 1931 to 1,11,989 
in 1951, while employment in the fishing industry remained more or 
less constant, I'hc’ number of persons engaged in cotton spinning, 
sizing and weaving has also fallen from 6,463 in 1911 to 2,458 in 
1951, This ri'duction in employment was obvious because the district 
iiad never been suitable for cotton spinning and weaving. As the 
district has ; large forest area the number of persons engaged in 
wood industiA' has increased from 5,129 in 1911 to 6,.522 in 1931. 
The employment in metal industry remained more or less constant 
and in chemic.ils it has decreased from six per cent, in 1911 to two 
per cent, in 1931. 
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TABLE No. 1. 

S l’ATEMENT SHOWING THE NUMBER OF PERSONS ENGAGED IN DIFFERENT 
INDUSTRIES IN 1911, 1921 AND 1931 IN RATNAGIRI DISTRICT. 


Name of the Industry. 

liJH 

1921 

1931 

Fishing and pearling .. 

18,2.’)2 

10,607 

14,381 

.Salt, saltpetre and othei- saline substances 

17 


15f) 

Cotton ginning, cleaning and pressing 

SO 

."),34n 

845 

Cotton spinning, sizing and weaving 

0,463 

4,340 

2,681 

Jute pressing, spinning and weaving 

ii 

. • 


Rope, twine, string and other fibres 

430 


354 

Wool carding, spinning and weaving 

80 

47 

105 

.Silk spinning and weaving 

24 

()8 

70 

llyeing, bleaching, printing, preparation and sponging of 
textiles 

H 

40 

r> 

Hides, skins and hard material from the animal kingdom 

16fi 

489 

205 

.Sawyers, carpenters, turners and joiners, etc. 

3,370 

3,900 

5,674 

Basket makers and other industries of woody materials 
including loaves and thatchers and builders working 
with bamboo, reeds or similar materials 

1,37!) 

709 

448 

Blacksmiths, other workers in iron, makers of implemenis.. 

041 

502 

48ti 

Workers in brass, copper and bell metal 

401 

265 

187 

Manufactures of matches, fire works and other explosives. 

20 

11 

13 

Manufactures and refining of vegetable oils 


1,242 

843 

Manufactures and refining of mineral oils 

2,030 



^Manufactures of tobacco# opium and ganjii 

195 

12 

ii-i 

Boot, shoe, sandal and clog makers 

2,070 

1,582 

1,671 

Furniture industries 


0 

111 

Building industries 

043 

730 

911 

Construction of means of transport 

i> 

S 

SO 

Production and transmission of physical force 

2 

37 

1 

Miscellaneous and undefined industries 

• • 

2,790 

2,951 

Printer.r, engravers, book binders etc. 

238 

227 

117 
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This chapti'i wliieh is divided into three sections attempts to give 
an idea of indns'iial life and activity in the district. The first section 
deals with mechanised industries wliich arc registered under the 
Factories Act”, anti describes the volume of cmploj'inent, capital 
investment, production, etc., in them. The .second and the third 
give a general description of each village industry and of the trade 
union movemcni, respectively. 


* Before the < indinent of the Factories Act, 1948, factories employing 
20 or more workers and carrying on manufacture with the aid of power were 
registered under .s's.tiou 2 (t), while factories dechired a.s such by the pro¬ 
vincial Government and employing 10 or more workers and carrying on manu¬ 
facture witli or wilhont the aid of power were registered under section 5 (i) 
and (if), of the k aetitries Act of 19.34. 

Under the ni‘w Act of 1948, factories employing 10 vs’Orker.s and carrying 
on manufacture with the aid of power are registered under section 2 
(>u) (f), and all factmics employing 20 or more workers without the aid of 
power under section 2 (m) (if). Wherever possible detailed statistics are given 
of factories regisicvi'd under section 2 (/) of the Act of 1934 and section 2 
(m) (i) of 1948 

1. Sugar Indusmj -Gur Manufacture; other manufacture and refining of 
raw .sugar, syrup and granulated or clarified sugar from sugarcane or from 
sugar beets. 

2. Toirtcco.—.Mnnutacture of bidis ; manufacture (if tobacco products (other 
than bidis) such ai cigarettes, cigar,s, circroots and snuff. Stemming, redrying 
and other operations connected with preparing leaf tobacco for manufacturing 
are also included 

3. Wearing aj'parel (except footwear and textile gonefs).—Tailors, 
milliners, dress nml.cirs and darners ; manufactures of ho.siery, embroiderer.s, 
makers of crepe, lace and fringes; fur dressers and dyer.s; hat-makers and 
makers of otlior articles of wear front textiles; manufacture of textiles for house* 
fumi.shing; tent-Tiiakcis; makers of otlier textile goods, including umbrellas. 

4. Textile Indmtrie^ ntherwise unclassified .—Jute pressing, baling, spinning 
and weaving; licmp and flax spinning and weaving; manufacture of rayon; 
manufacture of roiie, twine, string and other related goods from cocoanut, 
aloes, straw, linscci.l and hair; all other (including insufficiently described) 
textile industries, iichiding artificial Icatho'r and cloth. 

o. Manufacture of metal products, otherwise unclcwsi/iec/.—Blacksmiths and 
other workers in in ii and makers of implements ; workers in copper, brass and 
bell metal; worker: in other metals ; cutlers and surgical and veterinary 
instrument makers ; workers in mints, dye sinkers, etc. ; makers of arms, gun.s, 
etc., including worlers in ordnance factories. 

6. Manufacturing, Industries otherwise unclassified—Manufacture of profe.s- 
sional scientific and controlling in.struments (but not including cutlery, surgical 
or veterinary instniiiieuts) ; pbotograph.ic and optical goods ; repair and mami- 
facture of watclu s and clocks ; workers in precious stones, precious metals 
and makers of jewellerv and ornaments, manufacture of nui.sical instruments and 
appliances ; stationciy articles otlver than paper and paper products ; makers of 
plastic and cellnlnid articles other than rayon; sports goods-makers; toy- 
makers; other uiisi i llaneoiis inaTiiifacturing industries, including hone, ivory, 
horn, sliell, etc. 

7. Non-metallii- mineral products.—Poltcrs and makers of earthen ware; 
makers of porcelain and crockery ; glass bangles, glass beads, glass-necklace, etc., 
makers of other glass and crystal ware; makers of other raiscellaneoiis non- 

metallic mineral products. 
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I-LARGE INDUSTRIES. 


Indusiries. Electricity Generation—With the exception of one power 
Large Industries, generating station at Sawantwadi, started by the ex-ruler of 
Electricity Gene- the Sawantwadi State, in 1933, there was no power generating station 
ration. in the district till 1948. After 1947, four more power-houses were 

Number Capita], started one each at Chiplun, Malvan, Vengurla and Ratnagiri. Those 
Employment. Chiplun and Malvan were put into commission in 1950-51 : and 

those at Vengurla and Ratnagiri in November 1949-50. The total 
installed capacity of the five stations was 650 Ic.w. in 1954. Tho 
fixed capital invested in these five establishments was Rs. 19-37 lakhs 
and the total employment in them was 73 in 1954. The total wage 
bill in the same year was Rs. 77,724 and Rs. 30,408 were paid as 
salaries to those who were supervisors, technicians and clerks. In 
1957-58, the total employment in the establishments excluding the 
one at Sawantwadi was 82. 

Machinery. -phe power in the Chiplun Power House generates electric energy 

with two diesel engine sets of 150 kw. installed capacity. One set 
comprised 80 R.II.P. engine coupled to alternator of 400/400 volts. 
The second set is of 160 R.H.P. engine coupled to alternator of 
125 k.w. The power plants in this powerhouse generate alternating 
current of power at 400 volts, 3 phases, 50 cycles, 0-8 power factor. 
The power station at Malvan comprised two sets of 100 k.w. and 
50 k.w. The alternator in the power house is coupled to diesel engines. 
Power is generated at 440 volts, 50 cycles, 0-8 power factor. In the 
Vengurla power house, there are three diesel engine sets, one of 
200 k.w., the other of 100 k.w., and the third of 50 k.w. All these 
engines are coupled to alternators generating power of 350 k.w. 
The power is generated at 400/440 volts, 3 phases, 50 cycles. The 
power plant at Chiplun power house generates alternating current 
at 400 volts, that at Malvan alternating current at 440 volts, 50 cycles, 
0 ■ 8 power factor. The Ratnagiri power house which also generates 
alternating current was started with an installed capacity of 150 k.w, 
in 1949-50. It was stepped up to 11 k.w., for transmission of power 
to three sub-stations situated at Ratnagiri-Mirya Road, Gadital and 
Rajawada in Ratnagiri tewn. In 1955, due to increase in demand 
for power in Ratnagiri town, a third diesel engine set of 200 k.w. was 
installed in the power house. 

Frodticiicn. These power houses supply power to the respective towns where 

they are located. They generated, 9,98,267 units of electricity in 
1954-55. In 1957-58, four out of five houses generated about 90,000 
units, per month. The number of consumers served at the end of 
March 1958 by the Chiplun power house was 683, by Vengurla 442, 
and by Ratnagiri 120. 

Charges. Charges per unit levied by the powei- housi-s at Chiirlun and 

Malvan in 1957-58, were as follows 

Domestic lighting, fans— .. 50 N.P. per unit. 

Commercial—small motors up 

to 1 H.P. .. 19 N.P. per unit. 
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Charges per unit levied by the Vengurla and Ratnagiri power houses 
were as under ; — 


Lighting, fans and small appli¬ 
ances. 

Lighting, fans and small appli¬ 
ances. 

Lighting, fans and small appli¬ 
ances. 

Refrigerators, cookers, heaters 
and small motors up to 1 H.P. 


53 N.P. per unit for the 
first 12 units. 

.50 N.P. per unit for the 
next 12 units. 

44 N.P. per unit for all 
additional units. 

19 N.P. per unit. 


Casheic-nut ((ecorlicating.'-Among the existing industries in the 
district, cashew-mit decorticating is one of the most important one, 
engaging about 1,700 workers. The district, particularly its southern 
part composed of Sawantwadi, Vengurla and Malvan talukas where 
kaju trees are grown in abundance, produces about 80,000 Bengali 
maunds of cash(!w-nuts annually. Malvan and Vengurla are the two 
important centre.^ at which cashew-nuts are decorticated on a large 
scale. Tlie raw’ nuts mature by March. Formerly, local supply of 
cashew-nuts was insutficient and large supplies were imported from 
Africa and Portugal. Now local supply is sufficient to meet the 
requirements of decorticating factories. 

Prior to 1929. ihe industry was organised as a cottage industry. 
The first factory was started at Malvan on a small scale and two 
other large factories were started at Vengurla in 19.30. In 1954, there 
were four factories in the district out of which one was closed there¬ 
after. In 1958, llieic were three factories registered under the 
Factories Act. 

The total c ajpital invested in tlie four factories in 1954 was 
Rs. 8-15 lakhs, including Rs. 2 15 lakhs as fixed capital. The indus¬ 
try is seasonal affording seasonal employment only. The season of 
decorticating cashew-nuts starts in July and closes in December. Thcr 
total employment in these four factories in 1954 was 948 workers, of 
whom 891 were women. The two factories at Vengurla employed 
about 500 workers, out of whom 460 were warmen and 40 men in 
1957-58. Male workers were employed in roasting, shelling and 
baking and female workers in shelling and grading. Women 
employed in slielling eashew'-nuts were paid on piece-work system 
and earned about 13 annas per day and those employed in the 
grading were paid 8 to 12 annas per day. Men were paid 
Rs. 1-8-0 to Rs. 2 per day in 1954. The wages were more or less the 
same in 1958. Tlic number of persons other than workers employed 
in these faelories w as 20 and they were paid Rs, 23,520 as salaries 
in 1954. 


In 1939-40, tw( lactories, oiic at Malvan and the other at Vengurla 
purchased Rs. 7 lakhs worth of raw cashew-nuts for decortication, 
out of which nciirly 2/.3rd were imported from Africa. The price 
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of African cashew-nut.s varied then from Rs. 40 to Rs. 50 per ton. 
In 1954, four factories processed 4,475 tons of raw cashew-nuts 
valued at Rs. 24 lakhs. About half of the .supply was available 
locally and the remaining half was imported from Africa. In 1958, 
the existing three factories did not import any raw cashew-nuts from 
Africa, but consumed locally produced cashew-nuts priced at 
Rs. 20 to Rs. 22 per Bengali maund. About 26,000 cases of cashew- 
nuts each containing 50 lbs, valued at Rs, 26-5 lakhs were marketed 


in 1954. 


Process of Decor¬ 
ticating. 


The process of removing shells from the nuts and packing of 
kernels into tins is carried out by hand. Raw cashew-nuts are first 
roasted in roasting drums which are rotated on fire by male workers 
by hand. Roasted nuts are then distributed among workers for 
decortication. About 120 maunds of raw cashew-nuts can be 
roasted in such drums in a day. In this process, cashew-nut oil in 
the shells is wasted and burnt. After decorticating, kernels are 
slightly baked to remove the skin and are graded according to size. 
The best quality is known as fine whole. One pound contains about 
210 kernels of best <(uality. The factories adopt the technically 
described method of drastic roasting to obtain whole kernels. The 
following table shows the number of kernels according to cjuality 
and size contained in a pound 


Pound. 

Number. 

1st quality 

210 

2nd quality 

240 

3rd quality 

320 

4th quality 

400 

5th quality 

450 

6th small pic.'ces 

.. 


One factory uses oil-bath process for roasting. Nuts are roasted 
on oil-bath plant and cashew-nut oil is separated simultaneously from 
shells during the process of roasting. Kernels are finally packed in 
tins in which partial vacuum is created by suction. 


Market. About 75% of the total produce of the industi'y is exported to 

U.S.A. and Britain and the rest is distributed in Bombay and other 
places. The selling price of the products varied from Rs. 150 to 
Rs. 260 per cwt. in 19.54, according to grades. The fluctuations in 
price depend upon the demand for the product in foreign markets. 

With the utilisation of better methods of roasting which would 
avoid wastage of oil and with better organisation, the industry is 
sure to prosper in the district. 


Saw Milling. Saw Milling.—The total forest area of the district is 46,958 acres, 

of which a large part lies in Kudal and Sawantwadi talukas. The 
main forest product is wood of different kinds like teak, sesame, 
khair, ain, kinjal, nana and jamha. Hard wood of this forest is 
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largely demanded in Kolhapur and Belgaum districts. Soft wood 
is being used for manufacturing packing cases used for exporting 
tins of cashew-keniels, cocum, mangoes and bidis. The availability 
of wood and the aforementioned demand for packing cases for 
miuigoes have encourag<jd the establishment and development of saw 
mills at Sawantwadi and Vengurla. 
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The first saw mill was started at Kolgaon, a village in Sawantwadi 
taluka, in 1904. T^^'o others, one each at Kolgaon and Sawantwadi 
were established in 1932, Besides these there were 16 small establish¬ 
ments engaged in saw milling which did not come under the pur¬ 
view of the Factoric.s Act, 1948. The employment in them was 
49 in 1958. Almost all saw mills in the district were grinding grains 
and dehusking paddy along with saw milling, as they did not get 
sufficient wood for sawing. They worked for eight to nine months in 
a year. 

The capital invested in the three factories registered under the Capital, Employ- 
Factories Act, u a.s Rs, 2,37,500, including working capital of 
Rs. 41,500, in 1954. Machinery installed in these mills was composed 
of circular saw aini band saw machines, chakkis, bullers and oil 
engines. One saw jriill had, in addition to the above machines, 
a lathe and a welding machine. Each mill on an average sawed 
about 40 cubic ft^et per day. Of the three mills, two establishments 
which were of a snail size employed four and eight workers respec¬ 
tively. The oth(!r one employed 19 workers. These workers 
were paid about Ri. 11,000 as wages in 1954. Two persons employed 
as supervisors wcie paid R.s. 1,120 as salary during that year. 

With a long coastal line and endowed with abundant supplies of 
wood tins district seems to be favourably placed for starting country- 
craft building industry. 

Chemicals.—hi 1954, there wa.s one chemical factory situated at F.hemicals, 

Math near Vengurla. It was established in 1945. The factory was 
manufacturing silicate of soda and laundry soap. It was accorded 
mining concessions by the former State of Sawantwadi to dig silica 
sand which is available in the areas adjacent to the factory. 

The total productive capital invested in the factory in 1950, 1951, Capital 
1952 and 1954 is shown in the table below ; — 



1950 

1051 

1952 

1954 

Fixed Capital 

Re. 

.. .Sl,813 

Rb. 

70,600 

Rh. 

84,046 

Rs. 

75,628 

Working Capital 

.. 21,035 

22,163 

96,491 

65,199 

Tot il Capital 

.. 1,02.848 

92.753 

1,80,637 

1,40,827 


The factory employed 26 workers in 1950, 27 in 1951, 41 in 1952 Employment. 
and 37 in 1954, The total employment in the factory other than 
workers u’a.s tvvo in 1950 and 1951 and .six in 1952 and 1954. The 
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total wage bill ol workers was Rs. 24,700 in 1950, Rs. 29,133 in 1951, 
Rs. 36,074 in 1952 and Rs. 23,912 in 1954. The salary bill of persons 
other than workers was Rs. 3,900 in 1950, Rs. 5,606 in 1951, Rs. 11,049 
in 1952 and Rs. 13,045 in 1954. 


Miichmery. The factory which had two generators of 5 K.W.H. each for 

generating electricity, consumed fuels and electricity worth Rs. 21,758 
in 1950, Rs. 30,411 in 1951, Rs. 37,046 in 1952, and Rs. 32,661 in 
1954. 


Eaw Miiteriak. The raw materials consumed by the factory were soda ash, silica, 
lileaching powder, caustic soda and vegetable oil. The consump¬ 
tion of these materials and value of materials consumed during 1950, 
1951, 1952 and 1954, were as follows 



.________j _, 

1950 

1951 

19.52 

1964 

1. 

Quantity of ininoral.s iind iu()lnl.s 

,-.7.5 

403 

.521) 

480 

.1 

oonsumorl (Tons). 

Value of ruinorals and jiu'lalB (R«.). 1 

11,500 

0,240 

10,580 

9,720 

3. 

Quantity of bloaching powder con. 

41) 

27 

9 

19 

4. 

sumod (owt.) 

Value of bleaching powder oonsmuod 

Li'OO 

07.5 

288 

073 

•L 

(R».) 

Quantil.y of soda ash conmiiaod 

9,300 


8,460 

7,100 

(). 

(owt.) 

Value of Hoda ash cuusuniad l,6r>,00a 

1,41,443 

1.95,160 

922 

],69,050 

7. 

(Rs.) 

Quantity of unrefined vegetable oil 

N. A. 

N. A. 

0S7 

.S. 

consumed (cwt.) 

Value of unrefined oil consumed 

R'. A. 

K. A. 

71,021 

65,128 


(Rs.) 


Production. The factory produced sodium silicate and laundry soap. The pro¬ 

duction of these two articles in 1950-1952 and 1954 was as follows : — 



19.50 

1961 

1952 

1964 

Quantity of sodium silicate produced 
(cwt.) 

24,019 

20,569 

22,992 

21,709 

V.iliie of sodium silicate jiroduced (R."..) 

2,76,043 

2,66.879 

2,40,081 

2,30,657 

(^uiintily of laundry soap prodiicf.d 
(cwt.) 



3,684 

2,48.5 

Value of laundry soap prodiicoil (Rs.) .. 



1,62,368 

1,01,370 


iTsnrwi 
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The factory wotio'd to only half of its installed capacity. The 
products were exjxrrted to Bombay city and Mysore State. Of 
recently the factor'/ jn'oduces soap only and has stopped the produc¬ 
tion of other goods. 

There were four other small factories producing chemicals and 
drugs employing about four persons in 1958. They did not come, 
under the purview of the Factories Act. 

Fruit Canning.-The area under mango ci'op in the district was 
8,156 acres in 1955-56. Alphonso mangoes in Ratnagiri and the 
surrounding areas arc; famous for their cjuality and taste and are 
inucli in deinaiid even in we.stern countries like U.K. and tJ.S.A. 
As ailability of ouingoes and cheap labour were the two factors 
responsible for I lie establishment of a fruit canning factory at Ratna¬ 
giri in 1948. If c;an.s mango slices and pulp and works for about 
a month or two in the season. It had Rs. 24,500 as invc'strnent 
capital, of wliieli Rs. 7,072 was working capital in 1954. About 
90 workei'S were employed itr it. They were paid Rs. 2,464 as wages 
in the season of 195-1. 

The factors bad steam jaekehKl pan, pulping, e.xhausting tmd 
steaming rnacllines and one high speed oil engine of 10 RHP. 

During tlie ]934 season, 1,050 cavt, of mangoes worth Rs. 21,500, 
and 110 maunds of sugar valuc:d at Rs. 3,740 svere used by the 
factory in the canning process of mango slices and pulp. Packing 
tins of an estimated value of Rs. 15,000 were used for the export of 
these products. The factory produced 30 tons of mango slices in 
syrups and ],05() cases of mango pulp, both together valued at 
Rs. 75,000. The manufactured products were sent to Bombay, U.K., 
Persian Gulf and Middle Eastern countries. 

There i.s very good scope for the development of this industry due 
to abundant supnl}’ of cjnality mangoes in this district. 

Besides this factor\', there was a small factory of fruit canning 
employing thi(“e 'anrkers. It was not registered under the Factories 
Act. 

Printing and 7:hio/c/;inr/;»i.g.—There were 17 printing presses in the 
disliiict. Out of (hc.se only one was registered under the Factories 
Act. 

The miinhei of ijersous emploved in unreirislcred facitories was 
65 in 1958, 

The total p oductis c cajrital invested in the establishment regis¬ 
tered under Factories Act, u'as Rs. 36,000 of which Rs. 16,000 
represented working capital, The machinery installed in it was 
a cylinder maebine, stitching machine, two treadles, ruling machine, 
cutting machuic, two t'lectric motors of 75 and 50 horse power each. 
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Twenty workers were employed in the establishment in 1954 and 
18 in May 1958. The total wage bill of 20 workers in 1954 was 
Rs. 11,340. In 1958, a skilled worker was paid Rs. 50 per month. 
A compositor was employed on daily wages and was paid Rs. 2 per 
day. A printer working on a cylinder machine was paid Rs. 50 per 
month. An unskilled worker working on a treadle machine was paid 
Rs. 38 per month. The source of labom" supply was nearby 
villages. 

The printing press used paper of different qualities, printing ink, 
types, etc., as raw materials which were imported from Poona and 
Bombay. It consumed paper worth Rs. 15,and one cwt. of ink 
valued at Rs. 1,000 in 1954. 

It printed a weekly and executed local orders. It did business 
worth Rs. 27,000 in 1954. Other presses also served local orders 
like printing of books and invitation cards. It was reported that 
there was not enough work for the presses to keep them fully 
(unployed. 

Automobile Repuiring.—'rhere was one automobile repairing work¬ 
shop at Ratnagiri. It was established in 1940 and was registered 
under the Factories Act, with a capital investment of about 
Rs. 1,50,000 The factory had a small workshop containing a dril¬ 
ling machine, a battery charger, a cutting machine, air compressor 
and a motor of 23is horse power. It consumed 430 K.W. of electric 
energy in 1954 and employed nine persons, including one super¬ 
visor. Their total wage bill was Rs. 7,200 in 1954, inclusive of 
Rs. 900 paid to the supervisor. 

Besides this factory, there were four State Transport workshops, 
including one divisional workshop at Ratnagiri and three, one each 
at Ratnagiri, Chiplun and Sawantwadi engaged in repairing vehicles 
owned by the State Road Transport Corporation. The capital 
invested in these workshops was Rs. 4,62,272 in 1955-56. Alrout 
220 workers were employed in them. Besides these workers, 
16 persons were employed as supeiwisors and clerks. The total wage 
bill of these workers in 1955-56 was Rs. 17,786. Supervisors and 
clerks were paid about Rs. 4,000 in the same year. These establish¬ 
ments consumed 44,864 units of electi’ic energv, and raw materials 
worth Rs. 12,1.5,597 in 1955-56. 

There were 13 other small motor repairing establishments employ¬ 
ing 22 persons. They did not come under the purview of the 
Factories Act, 

Edible Oik—In 1954, there was one oil factory situated at Chiplun. 
It was established in 1895. The total productive capital invested 
in it was Rs. 1,50,000 including Rs. 50,000 as working capital. The 
factory employed eight workers who were paid Rs. 1,440 as wages 
annually. It ^vorked for 90 days in 1954. One person was 
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employed as a supervisor and was paid Rs. 375 as salary. Only 
groundnuts were < rushed in it. About 90,006 maunds of ground¬ 
nut valued at Ks. I’S lakhs and imported from Kolhapur and Karad 
were crushed in the factory in 1^4. Wood was mainly used as 
a fuel. The factoiy consumed about 28 Bengali maunds of wood 
per day. It produced about 2,880 Bengali maunds of groundnut 
oil and 5,400 maunds of cake valued at Rs. 1*29 lakhs and 
Rs. 48,600, respectivc'ly in 1954. 

Besides this unit, there were four other small units which were not 
registered under the Factories Act. They employed eight persons. 

Cement Concrete Products.—A factory manufacturing re-inforeed 
cement concrete poles was started at Ratnagiri in 1953 with a capital 
investment of about Rs. 95,000, out of which Rs. 50,000 was working 
capital. In 1954 it had two oil engines of 30 BHP and 5 HP, one 
crusher, two moulding and re-inforcing machines, one drilling machine 
and two testing machines and 49 moulds. In the same year the 
factory employed 35 workers and paid total wages amounting to 
Rs. 16,000, including Rs, 6,000 as salaries to persons other than 
workers. 

The factory re(pLiicd cement, steel wire, and metal (broken stone) 
as raw materials. It obtained cement and steel wire from Bombay. 
It consumed 500 tons of cement, 150 tons of steel wire and 500 tons 
of metal togctlu*)' valued at Rs. 1,60,000 in 1954, and produced re¬ 
inforced cement concrete pipes of different sizes worth Rs. 5 lakhs. 
The pipes or poles were supplied to the public as well to Munici¬ 
palities, Distric t I.ocal Board and Public Works Department. 

Bidi Making.—it is one of tlie common industries which is found 
in almost all ton ns and large villages. There were two factories 
registered under tlu! Factories Act. one e*ach at Dcorukh in Sang- 
meshwar taluka and Hodawade in Vengurla taluka. The factory at 
Deorukh was staitcd in 1920 and was registered under the Factories 
Act in 1950. There cvere many other small establishments making 
bidis mainly situ ited at Sawantwadi, Ratnagiri, Chiplun and other 
places. Out of the tsvo factories, registered under the Factories Act, 
information about tlie one at Deorukh is available. It had Rs. 30,800 
as productive cajjital. It employed 49 workers who were paid 
Rs. 19,467 as wages in 1954. 

Raw materials consumed by the factory were tobacco and tembri 
leaves. Tobacco was imported from Nipani in Belgaum district and 
Jaisingpur in Kolhapur district. Tembri leaves were imported from 
Madhya Pradesh. Tlie price of tobacco used in bidis varied from 
Rs. 55 to Rs. 60 for 28 lbs. in 1954 and frorrj Rs. 45 to Rs. 50 in 
1958. About 7h tons of tobacco valued at Rs. 36,000 and 220 lakhs 
nf tembri leaves \ alned at Rs. 18,000, were consumed by the factory 
in the same yeai, Usually tobacco of medium quality and kuda 
leas’es svere used lyv small factories for making bidis. Kuda leaves 
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were locally available. Making of 1,000 bidis requires about 
30 tolas of tobacco. A bundle of kuda leaves containing about 
750 leaves was sold for four annas. One small factory produced 
about five lakhs of bidis per month. 

The total production of the factory at Deorukh vas 200 lakhs 
bidis valued at Rs. 96,000 in 1954. 


Bidis were manufactured by hand only. No machinery was 
required in this process. About 80 per cent, of the produce was 
exported to Bombay and the rest was consumed locally. 


Button Miinufac- Button Mt/ntt/flcftoing.—Aluminium buttons were manufactured 
by two concerns with the aid of machinery at Vijayadurg. There 
were small karkhandars alst) who manufactured similar buttons with¬ 
out the aid of machinery. The capital invested in these two factories 
was Rs. 71,882 in 1946. They used aluminium sheets and castings 
as raw materials which were imported from Bombay. In 1946, these 
two factories consumed 12 tons of aluminium sheets worth Rs. 20,521. 
In 1951, one factory consumed 63 cwt. of raw materials valued 
at Rs. 12,392. 

I f-S.MALL INDUSTRIES. 

Bicli Making. Bidi-Making.~[t is one of the common industries found in almost 

all towns and large villages. Kudal, Malvan, Ratnagiri and Sawant- 
wadi are a few important centre's of bidi making which engage about 
1,000 Workers. 

Tobacco which is required in bidi-making is brought from Bel- 
gaum, Nipani and Kolhapur. Kuda leaves used for wrapping are 
locally available. Some artisans use temhri or tembhui'ni leave for 
wrapping, w’hich are brought from Nagpur. 

Tools which arc used in making bidis are a pair of scissors and 
a furnace. An average bidi worker makes 500 to 800 bidis in a dav 
and a good wmrker about 1,000 bidis per day. The workers are paid 
at the rate of Rs. 2 for nraking 1,000 bidis. 

The cost of production of 1,000 bidis comes to about Rs. 3-5-0 
including labour charges. Some of the bidi mimufacturing concerns 
in urban areas employ these artisans who work at their places. 

The following process is adoptecl in bidi-making : — 

Temhhw'ni or kuda leaves are soaked in water for about twelve 
hours to make them soft, after which they are put in a furnace 
to make them adaptable for further processing. Leaf is first cut 
to the required size and the artisan gives it the shape of bidi 
after putting in the necessary quantity of tobacco and rounding it 
with the help of his fingers. The bidis are assembled in bundles 
of 25 or 50 and put in a square sized metal tray for being slightly 
heated. 
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Copper and Brvs.i Metal /ruitjAfcy.— Copper and brass metal inclushy CHAPTER 6. 
is found mostly in northern parts of the district. Ratnagiri, Chiplun, — 

Harnai, etc., are its chief centres. The artisans in the copper and <jMALi!^lNous™iES. 
brass industry work independently. They bring raw materials such 
as copper and bra.s.s plates from Bombay and manufacture copper Industry ^ 

and brass utensils for domestic use. Sometimes they are employed 
on piece rate basis by merchants who place orders with them and 
also supply them witli the necessary brass and copper plates. The 
finished products tie delivered to the merchant. An average artisan 
possesses a set of tools like an tmvil, a hammer, a pair of scissors, 
a compass and pinches costing in all about Rs. 150. 

Fibre Industrij. -It is one of the few important industries of the Fibre Industry, 
district and is mainly carried on in the southern parts of the district. 

Hemp which is used as the main raw material in fibre-making is 
grown extensively in Rajapur and Deogad tahikas. It is well-known 
for its toughnes.s and durability. Natui'ally Rajapur and Deogad arc 
the main centres iu which the industry is located. Hemp fibre is 
used in the manufacture of fishing nets. 

No tools except a wooden spinning wheel are used in the making 
of fibre. To gt t an uniform quality of hemp staple, the Depart¬ 
ment of Cottage Industries have recently invented a new spinning 
wheel which is new being used by a few trained artisans. The new 
wheel has improved the quality and increased the quantity of fibre 
production which can now be used for deep water fishing. 

The fibre is solil in local market and is also sent to Bombay and 
other coastal areas. 

There v^’ere throe fibres workers co-operative societies in 1959. 

They had 116 members, Rs. 1,701 as share capital, Rs. 116 as reserved 
fund. These socit ties produced fibre articles for domestic use also. 

Fishing -Ratnagiri district has a large sea coa.st con- Fishing Imktstry. 

venient to fishing. 7’herc are 119 fishing villages and towns out of 
which Bankot, D;il;)hol, Jaigad, Jaitapur, Malvan, Ratnagiri, Vengurla 
and Vijayadurg are the important fi.shing centres. Out of a total 
fijihing population of 70,000, about 21,000 are active fishermen. 

The district was known for fishing ever since 16th century. Almost 
till the first half of this century, methods adopted for catching the 
fish were old and crude, they consisted of boats varying in weight 
from 4 to 9/2 tons with one or two masts and nets varying in size 
from 10 to 20 fc't'i in length and from 5 to 30 feet in breaclth. 

The fishermen now use tools and ecpiipment like dugouts used for 
fishing in creeks, plank-built boats, machwa type boats and nets of 
diflferent kinds like bag nets, drift and gill nets, ghol nets, wall nets, 
cast nets, hooks, linens, etc. The cost of dugout weighing about a ton 
is approximately 100 and of a plank-built boat and a machwa varies 
from Rs. 200 to Rs. 1,(K)0 and from Rs. 500 to Rs, 5,000, respectively, 
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C:HAPTER 6. depending upon tonnage and size of a boat, Tn 1958, tluae were 
— about 3,700 fishing boats in the district of which nine were 

Industries, mechanised. The life of these boats varies from 15 to 30 years 

handling and preservation. The repairing of 
s mg n u include caulking the gap with cotton waste, replacement of 

planks, painting, (‘tc. The cost of repairs varies from Rs. 50 to 
Rs, 200. 

It is a small scale industry in which fishermen pool all their 
resources and the catch as well. The catches are then divided among 
the active partners on the basis of investment of capital. An owm'r 
of the boat who is supposed to be an employer gets two shares from 
the fish catch. The rest of the catches are divided among the crew, 
f'ach getting share according to the number of nets he has contri¬ 
buted. These fishermen are busy during spring tides. The industry 
is slack during monsoon when sea is .stormy. Various kinds 
of fish like surma, kurti moa, kokar, karel, jambosa, latar, valvas, etc,, 
weighing about 3,50,000 maunds and valued at Rs. 8,000,000 is 
annually caught on the Ratnagiri coast. Most of the fish is sold 
in local market ^d a small percentage which is processed is usually 
e.xported to Bombay and Poona. 

Some fishermen extract oil from the liver of sharks. The fishermen 
on this coast are poor as the returns they get are considerably low 
due to the existence of middlemen. Their main difficulties are in 
respect of transportation and marketing facilities which are 
inadequate. There is, therefore, very little scotX' for export trade' 
in fish, 

There were nine fishermen’s co-operative societies in tlie district 
in 1958-59. 

Handloom Weav- Handloom Weaving—hi 1940, about 600 workers were estimated 
to be engaged in handloom weaving. This number has gone up con¬ 
siderably due to increase in the number of looms in the period there¬ 
after. There are about 1,000 looms most of which are fly shuttle and 
pit looms. The industry is located at Khed, Dabhol, Guhagar, Kan- 
kavli, Kudal, Math, Oni and Sawantwadi. 

Cotton yarn of different counts 20", 30“ and 40“ which is imported 
from Bombay, is used in the manufacture of cloth by the artisans. 
The products manufactured are mostly panchas, saris and carpets to 
suit the needs of local population. 

The main equipment of a weaver consists of a loom and its acces¬ 
sories such as shuttles, creel, bobbins, healds, pirns and dobbis. 
A handloom costs about Rs. 150. The total cost of equipment and 
tools varies with the number of tools an artisan possesses. 

Producthm. Panchas, Saris of medhun variety and eight yards in length are 

the main goods produced. An average weaver is able to weave a sari 
per day and earns Rs. 1-8-0 to Rs. 2. The products are mostly sold 
in local market. 
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These artisans are always short of finance required for purchase 
of cotton yarn which is now supplied by co-operative societies to 
those who are their members. There were 10 weavers co-operative 
societies at tht; aid of June 1959. They had 563 members owing 
684 looms, Rs. 12,475 as paid up capital and Rs. 16,921 as reserve 
fund. 

Leather hulmtry. -lt is a most common industry, found all over the 
district. Dapoli, Clhiplun, Ratnagiri, Malvan, .Sawantwadi, and 
Vengurla are its important centres. 

The industry required tanned leather for soles, dyed and fancy 
leather for uppers, tacks, nails, leather rings and polishing material. 
Most of these articles are brought from Bombay with the exception 
of sole leather rvhich is brought from Satara and Kolhapur. 

A pair of scrapers, iron, spike, art, hasti, anvil, hammer and wooden 
blocks are tire main tools required in leather working. An average 
artisan keeps a .set of equipment worth Rs. 10 to Rs. 15. Very few 
artisans possess leather sewing machines. 

The main products are chappah, having three soles. A good 
artisan producers fhrtie pairs of chappals in two days and gets about 
Rs. 16 including his wages. Each pair is sold at Rs. 5-8-0 or 
Rs. 6. 

The products are sold mostly in local market. Artisans in rural 
areas do not gel work suflQcient to keep them busy throughout the 
year. Naturally tliey supplement their income by working as farm 
labourers. 

There were four leather workers co-operative societies which had 
89 members, Rs. 1,900 as paid up capital and Rs. 453 as reserve fund, 
in 1958-59. 

Salt /ndusfri/.-Although the district has a large coastal length, 
salt is not manufactured on a large scale as the soil is not favourable 
to its production. Shiroda, a village in Vengurla is the only 
major centre of salt manufacturing in the district. Small salt pans 
covering an area of less than 10 acres each are found at Malvan, 
Ratnagiri and Vengurla proper; but the percentage of production 
of salt at these centres is very small. About 100 workers are 
employed in the peak season at Shiroda. The industry provide.s 
employment to a few persons. The w'ages of these workers vary 
from Rs. 1-25 to 1-75 per day. 

Pick-axe to eweavate the soil, phavada to collect salt and a rake to 
facilitate a compact growth after breaking salt crystals are the few 
tools required in .salt making. This set of tools costs about Rs. 25. 

The total production of salt in 1947 was 49,000 Bengali Mauncls 
valued at Rs. 45 000, The product is sold in local market as well as 
sent to Belgaum, Kolhapur, and other places in Ratnagiri district. 
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There were two mitlmtSflr kamgar co-operative societies, one at 
Katnagiri and the other at Sliiroda in 1958-59. They had 71 members, 
lls. 1,210 as paid up (-apital and lbs. 625 as reserve fund in the same 
year. 


111 -1 ,A BOUR ORGAN ISATION. 

The district is essentially rural in character and has very few 
(n'ganiscd industries. Out of the total population of 1,711,964, hardly 
about 1,500 wer<» engage^d in organised industries in 1954. Thei'i 
was therefore no scope lor the organisation of trade: unions. Tlu' 
only trade union which was in existence was the State Transport 
Workers Union. It was registered under the Trade Unions Act, on 
2Sth September 1953. 

The union had 209 membeis at tiie end of March 1954. Its 
source of income was contributions collected from members. The 
total income of the union in 1953-54 was Rs. 1,258. Its main item 
of expenditure was maintenance of establishment on which it spent 
Rs. 360 in 1953-54. The union had no fund but had assets valued 
at Rs. 898. It had no liabilities. It was affiliated to the Indian 
National Trade Union Congre.ss. 

The relations between industrial employees and employers have 
been regulated with the enacting of the Bombay Industrial Relations 
Act, 19-40, by the Government of Bombay and the Industrial Dis¬ 
putes Act, 1947, enacted by the Central Government. The former 
was brought into force in the old Bombay State on 29th September 
1947 and the latter on 1st April 1947. Both the laws provide 
a machinery for settlement of industrial disputes either by concilia¬ 
tion or by arbitration under the Bombay Industrial Relations Act or 
conciliation or adjudication under the Industrial Disputes Act. 

No union from this district was registered as a Representative 
Union under the Bombay Industrial Relations Act; similarly no case 
was referred to the Industrial Court, to the Industrial Tribunal, or 
to Labour Court from this district during 1950-54. The district did 
not have any welfare centres and the Employees State Insurance 
•Act and the Employees Provident Fund Act, 1952, were not applied 
to any industry in it. 
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It is intencica lo describe in the present chapter the operations of 
the various ecc'nomic and credit institutions obtaining in the field 
of finance of this district, such as the money lender, the co-opera¬ 
tive societies, the commercial banks, the joint stock companies, and 
other official and demi-official bodies. Prosperity of a district and 
its material development depend to a very large extent upon how 
effectively and successfully do these institutions carry on their 
functions in the interest of the public. 

From the economic point of view, the district of Ratnagiri is very 
Irackward. ykcute shortage of cultivable land and low yield of 
agricultural produce have made the people extremely poor. They 
are left witli no alternative employment than agriculture due to 
the lack of any substantial development of industries. Difficulties 
of transport and inadequacy of the means of communications, again, 
add to their distress. Import facilities, too, are meagre. 

During the past fev years, however, the economy of the district 
is undergoing some notable changes especially as a result of social 
and political lorccs operating in the country as a whole. These 
changes include; among them a gradual replacement of the money¬ 
lenders class b)' a net-work of banking institutions organised on 
modem lines, withming of public sector and simultaneous shrinkage 
in private scictor, active interest taken by the State in promoting 
the welfare of the agricultural classes and particularly of the fishing 
community, and lastly the rapid spread of the co-operative move¬ 
ment througliout the district. These manifold changes materially 
affect the economy of the district and underline the importance of 
the role played l)y these institutions. 

It will not 1 k' out of plate to make here a special mention of 
the two schi-M (^s recently introduced by the Government to augment 
its financial resources. The first is the Small Savings Drive launched 
by the Govcnmu iit to evoke amongst the people a spirit of co-opera¬ 
tion and mutiiiil help and encourage them to contribute their humble 
mite to pod a mighty reserve. The second and more important 
perhaps, is the creation of the Life Insurance Corporation consequent 
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upon the nationalisation of the life insurance business in the year 
1956. An attempt is made in the following pages to give an account 
of hou' these changes have affected tlie econorii)' of the district. 

Money-lenders.— Wlien the old Ratnagiri Gazetteer was published 
there was not a single modern banking organisation in the district. 
In towns, the only classes who saved were traders, money-lenders, 
Government servants and occasionally skilled artisans ; whereas in 
rural areas, usurers and shop-keepers alone put by money. The only 
agency for purveying credit was that of money-lenders who, however, 
did not open deposit accounts. In ‘khoti’ village the hereditary or 
vatandar khots^ who received most of their dues in kind, were the 
chiel grain dealers and money-lenders. None of these except the 
Gujans and Brahmans were strict about keeping a regular daybook and 
ledger. The interest was generally charged for the ‘ shak ’ year and 
it ranged between 12 and per cent, for a loan secured by pledging 
gold or silver ornaments or other movable property. In some cases, 
loan was given on the security of the coming crop to agriculturists 
who were often compelled to borrow particularly during the rainy 
season. 

Thus old financial structure underwent a change during the last few 
decades due to rapid spread of modem banking and co-operative 
institutions in the district. Even then, money-lenders occupy 
a dominant position in the provision of credit especially to the a^i- 
culturists’ class. According to the All India Rural Credit Survey 
conducted by the Reserve Bimk of India, between 1951 and 1954, the 
private agencies taken together supplied about 93% of the total amount 
borrowed bv cultivators, out of which money-lenders accounted for 
70%, 

The money-lenders as a class differ from indigenous bankers. 
They do not accept deposits from the public, are not particular about 
the purpose for which the loan is taken and also do not insist upon 
security-factors which dominate the operations of the indigenous 
banker. Methods of their lending are simple and flexible and people, 
especially farmers, find it easy to understand and adjust themselves 
to the money-lender who is their easiest and nearest source of 
finance. 

This clas.s of money-lenders represents a variety of interests because 
very few of them are money-lenders exclusively. Practically each 
combines with money-lending some other business. Therefore, 
the only basis of classifying them into categories is provided by their 
area of operation, viz., the town money-lender and the village money¬ 
lender. The field of operation of the former is larger than that of the 
latter, as small merchants, workers and salaried employees, mid occa¬ 
sionally small industrialists constitute his clientele as against the 
village money-lender, who advances loans usually to agriculturists. 
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Money-lentliiig lii.is always been a peculiar feature of the self- 
sufficient village ec:onomy of the past when the money-lender had 
an honoured and useful role to play and was generally alive to his 
duties and respt)nsibilities. In many cases, however, he was known 
to have exploited unfairly the illiteracy, ignorance and necessity of 
the borrower. 

The Central Hanking Enquiry Committee has listed many mal- 
practices the i ooiaty-lenders generally indulge in, such as demand 
for advance interest, manipulation of accounts, insertion of sums in 
excess of thosr .letuallv lent in written documents ; taking of thumb 
impressions on blank ]raper to deceive, the borrower, etc. 

Money-lenders Act of 1946.—In order to check such malpractices 
of money-lenders and to safeguard the interests of agriculturists, the 
then Government of Bombay passed on 17th September, 1947, the 
Money-lenders Act. By this Act, money-lenders are forbidden to 
carry on th(.‘ business of money-lending unless they are in posses¬ 
sion of a licence giamtcd to them by the Registrar of Money-Lenders. 
They are further compelled to keep and maintain a cash-book and 
a ledger in a prescribed form and in a particular manner. The 
Registi-ar and the Assistant Registrar are authorised by the State 
Government to verify the business of money-lenders. The Govern¬ 
ment has th(r right to fix the maximum rates of interest for 
any local aica or ;i class of business of money-lending in respect of 
secured and unsecured loans. The debtor class is also protected 
by inflicting jrenalty on money-lenders for molestation to debtors 
and by abolishing the system of arrest and imprisonment of debtors 
in execution of decrees for dues against agricultural debtors. 

The Act was subsequently amended. The important amend¬ 
ments made, wer<; the introduction of 4-A and 5-A forms and the 
Pass Book Systran, provision of calculating interest on katmiti 
system and facilities to certain classes of money-lenders permitting 
them to submit (juarterly statements of loans to the Registrar of 
Money-lendm-:!. Further amendment was effected in 1955 by which 
money-lending without a licence was made a cognizable offence. 
In the following year special measures were adopted for protecting 
Backward Glass people, and Registrars and Assistant Registrars were 
instructed to take special care while checking up accounts of money¬ 
lenders in ics]rt;ct of their tiansactions with Backward Class 
people. 

5ome pioviiions of the araeirdment also gave protection to money¬ 
lenders so as to call forth capital which became shy as the money¬ 
lenders rcgarided tire Act as offending in spirit. The structure of 
Interest rates svas revised and was put into force from the 5th July, 
1952, raising maximum rates from 6 per cent, to 9 per cent, per annum 
on secured and 9 to 12 per cent, per annum on unsecured loans. 
In addition, the money-lenders were allowed to charge a minimum 
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interest of Re. one per debtor per year, if the total amount of interest 
chargeable according to the prescribed rates in respect of the loans 
advanced during the year' amounted to less than a rupee. The 
revision in the stiuctui'e of interest rates did not result in a substan¬ 
tial increase in the number of licensed money-lenders. According to 
the Annual Administration Report of the Bombay Money-lenders Act, 
1955-56, “ Money-lenders as a class are naturally averse to being 
regimented into any system of maintaining accounts with the con¬ 
comitant limitations of the lending rates of interest.” 


The following table describes the rc'lative positions of money¬ 
lenders who advance loans to traders and non-traders against the 
security of gold, silver, and other articles and utensils and promissory 
notes. The rates of interest charged irre 9 per cent, on the secured 
loan and 12 per cent, on the unsecured loan as per section No. 25 
of the Bombay Money-lenders Act of 1946. 

TABLE No. 1. 

Loans advanced by AfONEY-LENDEBS TO TRADICKS .t\ND NON-TRADERS 
IN Ratnagim District. 



No. of'raonoy Loaim advanced to Loana advanced to 

londors hold- Traders by Non-Traders by 

Year. ing valid -• --------------- 

licenoos. Money Moneylenders M.noy lenders Mt.ney lenders 
lenders not oxoniptod not exempted exempted 
exempted under under under section 

Under sec.tit)!! section 22 of section 22 of 22 of the 




22 of tho Aot, 

tlio Aft. 

the Aid.. 

Act. 

U) 18-49 

ISHO-.'iO 

i:tfi 

1,0.5,014 

15,31,317 

1,99,285 

2,67,183 

1950-61 

lOiI 

07,055 

0.6.5.!)26 

2,08,803 

3,67,842 

1951-52 

11)5 

83,809 

13,32,4)1 

2,09,440 

2,30,905 

1952-5:5 

96 , 




.... 

1953-54 

87 

76,630 


1,76,631 


V<.)54-55 

91 

90,306 


1,71,9,'.() 


1955-66 

71 

1,58,557 


1,47,734 
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It is clear from the foregoing table that in Ratnagiri district, the 
number of money-lenders holding valid licences decreased consi¬ 
derably during the last few years. In the year 1948-49, there were 
in all 136 mom“j-lenders in the district. Their number, however, fell 
to 105 in 1951 52 and to 71 in 1955-56. Further, although there was 
an increase in tii(; amount of loans that were advanced to traders 
especially by iIkjsc money-lenders who were exempted under 
section 22 of flu; Act, there was a slight decrease in the amounts of 
loans advanced by them to non-traders. For example, while the 
loans advanced to traders by money-lenders (not exempted under 
section 22 of the .Act), rose from Rs. 83,809 in 1951 to Rs. 1,58,557 
in 1955-56, the loans advanced to non-traders fell sharply from 
Rs. 2,09,440 in 1.951-52 to Rs. 1,47,734 in 1955-56. The decrease in 
the total numhej of money-lenders and in tlie sums advanced by them 
to non-traders in the district might be attributed to the fact that the 
cultivating class that formed the majority of non-traders could get 
financial assistance from the Government in the form of tagai loans 
and had, therefore, little need to approach the money-lenders. More¬ 
over, on accoum: of the stringent rules and regulations, many of the 
money-lenders did not renew their licences. With the recent increase 
in the maximum rales of interest, a substantial increase in the number 
of licensed money-lenders was expected. However, these expectations 
do not seem to have materialised; on the contrary, the importance 
of money-lend(:;r'; is gradually on the decline. But they will continue 
to play their us jIuI role in the credit structure of our economy 
at least for some years to come until the co-operative movement 
spreads much more vigorouslv. 


Agricultural J.>chtors' Relief Act.—Even before the Money-lenders 
Act was pass'.'d, the Government had brought into operation on 
a small scale, t ic Bombay Agricultural Debtors’ Relief Act, 1939, 
It was enacted ,vith a view to reducing the aggregate indebtedness 
of genuine agrirulliirists .so as to bring it reasonably within the 
compass of their capacity to repay. The term “agriculturist” as 
defined in th<^ 1 s.a ..an Agriculturists’ Relief Act, 1879, which too had 
been enacted tu deal with the problem of agricultural indebtedness, 
was found to h' actually bringing into its fold not only genuine 
agriculturists of the cultivator class, but also pseudo-agriculturi.sjs. 
Under the tiirn “debtor” as defined in the Bombay Agricultural 
Debtors' Relief Act, the indebted person must be a holder of land 
and must also he cultivating land personally. Further his income 
from sources t;.tl}er than agriculture should not exceed a certain 
maximum limit, income from land got cultivated by tenants was 
to lie regarded a.s non-agricultural income under the Act. 
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CHAPTER 7. The application of the Act has been restricted to debts not 
exceeding Rs. 15,000 in any individual case. The rate of interest 
Agricultural in case of awards should not exceed six x’er cent, per annum or such 
Dfr-iors Relief notified in that behalf by the State Government 

or the rate agreed upon by the parties between whom the debt was 
originally incuiTed or the rate allowed by the decree in respect of 
such debts, whichever is lowest. Government fixed (in 1948-49) 
four per cent, per annum as the rate of interest for purposes of 
awards made under section 32 (2) of the Act. In case of awards 
passed in favour of land mortgage banks under section 33, the bank 
is entitled to recover the amount due to it from the debtor together 
with interest at such rate as the State Government may notify in this 
regard. Six per cent, per annum was the rate of interest fixed by 
Government for purposes of awards made under section 33 (3) of 
the Act. However, this has been revised to 7'i per cent, under 
a Government Notification, dated 12th October 1953. 

The Bombay Agricultural Debtors’ Relief Act was made applic¬ 
able in this district, firstly to Khed, Mandangad (Pcta), Chiplun, 
Rajapur, Lanje (Mahal), Deogad and Kankavli (Mahal) taluka.s 
on 1st May 1945 and later to Dapoli, Malvan, Vengurla (Feta), 
Ratnagiri and Guhagar talukas on 1st February 1947. The accom¬ 
panying table shows the administration of this Act in Ratnagiri district 
from 1946-47 to 1954-55. 
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The Government instituted the system of crop or seasonal finance 
when it was found that there was shortage of credit in the rural 
areas. The system is intended to fill in the vacuum in the credit 
facilities caused mainly by legislation relating to debt relief, money- 
lending and land tenure passed during the last few years. 

The advances by way of crop or seasonal finance are secured by 
the crops given by debtors. These advances are essentially short¬ 
term in character and their chief object is to finance, at reasonable rate 
of interest, agricultural operations connected with the raising of 
crops. The principal agencies recognised for grant of crop or 
seasonal finance are the following 

(t) Co-operative Societies. 

(H) Revenue Department (Tagai Loans). 

(Hi) Grain Depots. 

(io) Persons authorised under section 54 of the Bombay Agricul¬ 
tural Debtors’ Relief Act, 1947. 

Among these agencies the Government policy is to advance finance 
as far as possible through the co-operative societies. But in Ratnagiri 
District advances of crop or seasonal finance were made either through 
the agency of revenue department or through grain depots. Tabic 
given below shows these advances for a period from 1946-47 to 
1949-50. 

TABLE No. 3. 

.Advances of Crop oh Seasonai, Finance through Revenue 
Department or Grain Depots disbursed in 
Ratnagiri District. 


Your. 

Xo. ol' 
applica¬ 
tions. 

Amount 

of 

finance 

applied 

for. 

Amount Amount 
advaiu-ud. r^'novcred. 

/vmount Amount (J 

Btandin/T AuUio- 
attbceiul rised. 

(if the year. 

ifoveicluCH 

Un- 

autho¬ 

rised. 



; Ks. 

Bs 

Rs. 

Ra. 

K«. 

Es. 

1 946^7 

300 

(.5,075 

13.540 

9,815 

0,728 

.5,475 

1,2.50 

JIH7-4S 

iiO 

i7,4H5 

13 305 

9..588 

10,507 

8,049 

2,458 

1 '.US-4y 

301) 

20,890 

13,320 

1 1,032 

0,0.30 

2,1.50 

4,100 

.19 49-7)0 

401 

1,775 

1.2.50 

4,977 

2,003 


2,003 

1950-51 




1,285 

1,318 


1,319 


Co-operative Credit Societies and Banks.— The co-operative 
movement in this distilct embraces various aspects of economic 
activities such as extension of agricultural credit and reorganisation 
of agriculture, processing and marketing of agricultural produce, 
sale of agricultural and domestic requisites, organisation of subsi¬ 
diary and cottage industries. Under the perview of the co-operative 
department, therefore, are included the working of the various co-ope- 
rati\'C credit societies, mnlti-pmpose societies, land mortgage banks 
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and non-agricultuial credit societies like urban co-operative banks, 
etc. The following pages briefly describe the growth of these various 
societies and their operations vis-a-vis the economic development of 
the district. 
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The peculiar gecigraphical position and the backward nature of the 
district economy \v(;re partly responsible for the late onset of the 
radical change.s that were taking place in the agricultural, industrial 
and financial sections of the economies of other districts such as 
Jalgaon, Satara, Poona, etc. Co-operative movement, too, made its 
appearance as late as the thirties of the twentieth century. The pace 
of its development, however, was accelerated, especially during recent 
years owing to the special efforts on the part of the government. The 
period following the Second War, thus, witnessed a comparatively 
large growth of I'O-operative societies in the Batnagiri District. In 
1959, the total number of societies registered in this district was 
566, which coverc'd Chain Banks, Multi-purpose Societies, Fisheries, 
Mining and Industrial Societies and also includes the District Central 
Bank which was registered in 1956. The Large-Size Multi¬ 
purpose Societie.s which are of a recent origin and number about 
five are also the pari: and parcel of co-operative movement. The 
following statement indicates the general progress achieved by the 
co-operative movement in this district during the period of five years 
from 1953-54 to 1957-58. 

TABLE No. 4. 

The progress of (ai-opebauve Movement during recent years 
IN Batnagiri District. 


Partioulara. lO.Tl-TI 1954-33 1955-56 1956-57 1957-58 


1. No. of Sooiotios. 

■ 128 

462 

2. No. of Motabors. 

e.i.oLi 

65,206 

3. Share Capital. 

16,7S,(’6;1 

17,32,319 

4. Revonuo and 
other funds. 

6. Loans held from 

11,71,963 

12,62,280 

(o) ProTiucial 



Banks 

7,91.8.!1 

3,10,844 

(6) Govornmont 
6. Deposits from : 

1,14,614 

36,971 

(a) Members ,. 

.56,40,679 

01,84,447 

(6) Non-memhors 3,26.8.'8 

4,93,218 

(c) Societies .. 

2,29,674 

3,6.5,438 

7. Working 1,00,8'>,2')6 

103,46,909 

Capital. 

8. Cost of Manage¬ 

3,83,1(1(1 

4,87,507 

ment. 

9. Profits 

1,36,61:1 

90,505 

10. Losses 

31,876 

45,130 


507 

513 

566 

68,497 

72,876 

80,758 

19,95,8.52 

20,59,943 

22,15,826 

13,36,681 

14,41,294 

14,78,669 


13,72,849 

18,04,262 

19,92.393 

1,38,499 

1,28,903 

1,56,620 

57,24,977 

33,45,487 

22,49,704 

8,68,0.54 

25,-54,249 

27,67,439 

2,80,181 

2,83,745 

3,88,353 

101,67,796 

1.30,22.392 

1,12,40,647 

4,95,381 

3,86,851 

3,85,977 

1,44,871 

1,68,664 

1,61,861 

28,238 

32,547 

21,216 


Vf 4174—26 
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The table detailed above clearly shows that the co-operative rnove* 
ment has not lapsed since its inception but has made considerabl® 
progress in all fields such as membership, number o£ societies, work¬ 
ing capital, etc. 

Agricultural Co-operative Credit Societies.—These societies, consti¬ 
tuting the bulk of the co-operative credit societies, supply short term 
and intermediate term (not exceeding five years) finance to agricul¬ 
turists. Each society has usually only a single village as its area ot 
operation, but in some cases hamlets and smaller villages in the neigh¬ 
bourhood for which it is not possible to organise separate societies 
are also included in its jurisdiction. Membership is open to all 
residents of that area who satisfy certain conditions laid down in the 
bye-laws. 

Funds are raised in any or by all of the following ways, viz., 
(a) entrance fees, (b) issue of shares, (c) receiving deposits from 
(i) members, and (ii) non-members residing within a radius of 
five miles from the village where the society is located, (d) rais- 
mg loans and overdrafts from other co-operative credit societies 
or from financing institutions, and (3) donations. The societies 
accept saving deposits and fixed deposits of not less than six 
months duration. Savings deposits are accepted from members 
only on conditions laid down in the bye-laws. The rate of interest 
on deposits is fixed by the managing committee, with the previous 
approval of the financing agency. 
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CHAPTER 7. 
Finance. 

Agricult u r a i 
Credit Societies. 


Loans are granted for agricultural and domestic purposes. They 
may be for a short tcim (not exceeding one year), or for an inter¬ 
mediate term (not exceeding tJiree and, in some cases, five years). 
Short term loans are granted for purposes of meeting expenses on 
seed, manure, weeding, etc. Intennediate term loans are granted for 
two purposes, viz., (i) purchase of bullock-carts, iron implements, 
etc., and ceremonial expenses (the period of the loan being three 
years) and (2) payment of old debts and works of land improve¬ 
ment (the period of the loan being five years.). 


Normal credit limits are fixed for each member and loans beyond 
this limit are not advanced. The total outstandings by way of loans 
cannot, in the case of any member exceed ten times the amount of 
shares standing to his credit in the society. Loans are given mostly 
on the personal security of the borrower supplemented by two good 
sureties who are members of the society. The society may also take 
mortgage of immovable property or of crops as collateral security. 
Loans are given in cash, but where the purpose of the loan permits 
and a suitable organisation exists loans are advanced in kind. 

The rate of interest charged by agricultural co-operative credit 
societies depends upon their financ.ial position as also on the rate at 
which they borrow from the financing agency. They have taken 
steps to reduce the rate of interest without loss to themselves. 
Government also offered various facilities by way of subsidies to 
meet certain expenses of the societies. 

The number of Agricultural Credit and Thrift and Credit Societies 
(including Multipurpose societies) in 1B56-57 was 378, while the 
number of members during this period was 43,410. In 1957-58, 
however, the total number of these societies increased to 424 with 
a membership of 49,144. This increase was due mainly to the 
registration of as many as 25 grain societies during the year. These 
societies cover 1,165 villages out of 1,515 villages in the District, 
i.e,, 78-2 per cent, cf the villages have been brought within the sphere 
of the agricultural credit movement. In terms of popula¬ 
tion the co-operative movement has embraced 13-14 per cent, of the 
rural population of the distiict. The borrowings from the central 
financing agencies and the Government have increased considerably 
on account of efforts made to enhance the rate of advance to the 
agriculturist members and the registration of the Grain Banks which 
have been granted Government loan. 


The movement in respect of the expansion of agricultural credit 
in this district is steadily getting momentum and is meeting the finan¬ 
cial needs of the agriculturists in rural areas as far as possible. The 
first object behind expansion and improvement in the working of 
the Agricultural Credit Societies is ultimately to bring all the villages 
within the ambit of the movement. The realisation of this objective 
is nearing fruition as 78-2 per cent, of the total number of villages have 
been brought under co-operative movement. The second object of 
the movement, that of bringing a larger percentage of population 
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under its fold has not been a success, as, so far only 16'05 per cent, 
of the rural population has been covered by the movement. 

The rural primary societies are granted subsidies to meet the 
secretarial cost on the conditions laid down by the Government in 
accordance with the recommendations of the “Nanawati Committee” 

Multi-piirpi'se Societies.—These societies are also essentially credit 
societies but th(;ir objects are wider in so far as they combine 
marketing of agricultural produce with tlie provision of credit. 

The multi-pui'pose societies came into existence only 15 years ago. 
The joint report submitted by the Registrar of Co-operative Societies 
and Shri V. I.. Mehta in accordance with the Government Resolution 
of 1947, recommended the organisation of multi-purpose societies 
and sugge.stc:l that where marketing facilities or suitable market 
places are a vailable in the immediate neighbourhood, a multi¬ 
purpose socif ty for a group of villages within a radius of five miles 
should be regj.stered with the object of supplying the normal culti¬ 
vation needs of its members, who in their turn were to execute 
an agreement binding themselves to bring all their marketable 
produce for sfile to the society. This recommendation was accepted 
by the Governnumt. 

The multi-purpose society, besides providing credit, aims at 
supplying such agricultural requisites as seed, manures, feeding 
stuffs, etc., and also domestic and other requisites to members and 
at making arrangements for the joint sale of their produce. It can 
make advances against the members’ agricultural produce. The 
multi-puqaose society is in a belter position than the ordinary credit 
societies in averting misapplication of loans and irregularity in their 
repayment. T'hese societies are not intended to replace the ordinary 
credit societies. They represent a further stage of evolution of 
agricultural c(a-operative credit societies and are able to belp in 
many ways sucfi credit societies as arc located within the area of 
their operation. They are also better suited to serve the needs of 
debtors whose debts have been adjusted under the Bombay Agricul¬ 
tural Debtois Relief Act. 

The multi purpose societies also have made consideratble progress 
during recent years. In 1957-58, their number was 236 with a mem¬ 
bership of 34,461 and they covered 979 villages according to the 
Annual Administration Report of the Co-operative Movement in the 
district for that year. 

These multi-purpose societies play a very useful role in not only 
meeting th.e agricultural credit but also in supplying the other agri¬ 
cultural and domestic requirements of the agriculturists from their 
area of operation. However, due to the peculiar conditions of the 
district and the low agricultural economy, the multi-purpose 
societies har e no real scope in enhancing their usefulness of services. 
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In accordance with the recommendations of “All India Rural Credit 
Survey Committee ”, it was proposed to organise 15 large-sizt;d multi¬ 
purpose societies in the district. So far five big economical units 
have been organised by the incorporation of existing societies. 

Grain Depots and Grain Bon/w.—During war-time Government 
started a number of grain-depots. Forty-six such depots were in 
existence in 1945. The Govemment, later on decided upon con¬ 
verting depots into banks. This policy of conversion of grain depots 
into grain banks did not succeed much as the set-up of the grain depots 
was not found to be satisfactorily working and suitable for such 
conversion. 

Ratnagiri is a deficit district in respect of food grains. Govern¬ 
ment, therefore, sanctioned a special scheme for the organisation 
of grain banks at a cost of Rs. 1,64,000. Under this scheme a total 
loan of Rs. 99,800 only was disbursed to 35 grain societies during 
the years 1954-55 and 1955-56. This indicates non-utilisation of the 
full amount sanctioned for the scheme. During the financial year 
1957-58, eleven grain societies from the district have received total 
loans amounting to Rs. 10,700, under the above scheme. 

Central Financing Agencies.—Vptill now the Bombay State 
Co-operative Bank Ltd., with its branches in the District was 
functioning as Central Financing Agency for the district. Now the 
District Central Co-operative Bank, which was registered during the 
last year functions as Central Financing Agency for the district. 

Non-Agricultural Societies.—Urban Banks : There are in all 
eight Co-operative Urban Banks in this district. They provide finance 
foi trade, industry and agriculture on the security of agricultural and 
mercantile goods. Loans are also advanced to petty borrowers. 
Some banks have introduced small savings scheme for the benefit of 
their members. 



The following table indicates the resources, the financial operations and the progress achieved by the urban banks, 
this district from 1951 to 1958. 
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RATNAGIBI DISTBICT (il6 

Marketing and Su^rpltj Societies.—There are only four marketing 
societies in tin's district, out of which two are mango sale societies 
which export maago parcels to Bombay and earn commissions. They 
also supply sec fl.^ aiul fertilisers to mango producers. The total num- 
ber of members of the societies in 1958 was 366, and their total share 
capital amounted to Rs. 2,05,093 in the same year. Besides the.se 
societies some n iilti-purpose societies in the district also indulge in 
marketing and supjdy operations. 

Taluka Devciopment Boarefe.—There are in all fourteen Taluku 
Development Beards in this district, out of which some are practic- 
ally idle. Number of members of these societies in terms of 
individuals is 6,;?92 and in terms of societies 65. A few Taluka Deve¬ 
lopment Boards have undertaken the work of distribution of iron, 
cement, manures, insecticides and agricultural implements. Now at 
the instance oi' 'In; Government all the Taluka Development Boards 
are to be converted into purchase and sale unions. 

Farming Societies.—There arc in all fifteen Farming Societies in this 
district, out of v'hieh nine are better farming societies, three are joint 
farming societies, two are collective farming societies and one is 
a tenant farming society. Better farming societie.s provide seeds and 
manures to the' agriculturists. The Government has decided to con¬ 
vert them into multi-purpose societies. 

Joint-farming societies experimented in cultivating lands on their 
own but a large number of factors have put them out of commission. 

Collective fanning societies are practically non-working and are on 
the verge of li( [nidation. 

There is, at present, only one Tenant Farming Society at Hirle- 
shivapur, taluka Malvan with a membership of 85. The Society had 
utilised about 1 1 1 acres of land for its use in 1956-57. The society 
has planned to construct a bandhara and has received a loan of 
Rs. 4,880 and a .subsidy of Rs. 1,200 from Government towards its 
cost of construc tion. 

Grow More Food Campaign.—Co-operative Societies in this district 
have taken ac to e jrart in the Grow More Food Campaign inaugurated 
in the district. They have helped the Government in the distribu¬ 
tion of improved seeds, chemical fertilisers, etc. In the matter of 
providing credit to agriculturists the societies advanced loans to 
the extent of R ;. 12,05,052 for various purposes in 1957. 

Fisheries Sm ieties.—In 1957, only one Co-operative Fisheries. 
Society wa.s legistered at Paj, taluka Dapoli, with a membership of 
ten. Very fev' societies are providing credit facilities to their 
members. Most of them are hampered by poverty and incapa¬ 
city of the merabens to raise sufficient funds for their business. 
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CHAPTER 7. 

Finance. 

Consumers, 

Societies. 


The Consumers’ Societies which are twelve in number have 
become inactive on account of the lifting of control over different 
commodities. Due to the non-responsive nature of the general 
public who are economically badly placed, these societies have no 
prospects, unless they are converted into multi-purpose societies. 


The other types are Housing Societies, Insurance Societies, 
Industrial Societies, etc. 


Better-Living Better-Living Societies.—There are two Better-Living Societies in 
Societies. district. They grant scholarships to the students from the interest 

they collect on the investment of their own funds. 


Activities of the Societies in National Extension Service and 
Community Development Blocks. 


In 1956-57, there were in all sixteen Multi-pui'pose and Agricul¬ 
tural Credit and twelve Grain Societies in Mandangad taluka, which 
was converted into Community Development Block. The member¬ 
ship of these societies was 2,110, while its share capital was 
Rs. 20,350. 

National Extension Service Blocks.—There were in 1957 five 
National Extension Service Blocks in the district. They covered all 
villages in Khed, Dapoli, Ratnagiri and Sangameshwar talukas. The 
total number of societies of ;ill types in these Blocks was 
222, with a membership of 19,177 and a share capital of 3,31,007. 
Out of these, 145 are Multi-purpose and Agricultural Credit Societies, 
while 37 are Grain Societies. The rest of the societies include Market¬ 
ing Societies, Backward Class Co-operative Housing Societies, 
Taluka Development Boards, Industrial and other types of societies. 
Each of these categories, however, has a limited number of 
societies as members. 


Schemes under the Second Five-Tear Plan. 

During the year 1957-58, five large-sized multi-purpose societies 
were organised by conversion of bigger societies. The Government 
has sanctioned its own contribution towards share capital to the 
extent of Rs. 38,000. As most of the villages are scattered and 
separated from one another by physical barriers, grouping of smaller 
units into larger ones was not possible. Moreover, contributions 
coming from the people towards share capital are meagre due to 
the conditions of extreme poverty under whieh people are living. 
On a similar basis eighteen small-sized societies were organised in 
1957-58. 

A new central bank was also instituted in 1957 for which share 
capital contribution of Rs. 1,00,000 and a subsidy of Rs. 5,000 towards 
management cost have already been sanctioned by the Government. 
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As agricultni a' pi'oduction is barely enoiigli to meet the demands 
of the district populace, possibilities of further development of 
Agricultuial Nraileting Societies do not appear to be very bright, 
Organisation of Oo-operative Farming Societies is also difficult due 
to the peculiar plpsical surroundings in the district. At present 
out of the fiflaen farming societies, thirteen are completely in 
an inactive stage,. 

In general the attitude of the public towards the Co-operative 
Movement sei'ins sv!npath(;tic and appreciative as could be seen from 
the increasing ntcicst it has been evincing in the Co-operative 
Movement. 11ns shows a definite awakening of the masses to the 
princijde of c o :)i)('iation which augurs well for the future of the 
inovemcnt. 

JoiXT Stock ]i \nks ; 

Development of Banking in the district is of a very recent origin 
as till 1914, there was not a single banking institution in the district. 
The first bank 1 1 he established at Ratnagiri was the Ratnagiri Urban 
Co-ojicralivc B nik; f.td., established in 1914. In 1958 there were 
four .Banks Inu.tioning in the Ratnagiri district at the district head¬ 
quarters, viz. -■ 

(1) State i.liuk of India, 

(2) Bank if Maharashtra, 

(3) Tlu' ( anara Industrial and Banking Syndicate Ltd,, 

(4') 'rhe liunk of Konkan. 

All these ha iks are providing the usual banking facilities to the 
public including tlie financing of trade and agriculture and of 
storage and iiK vemf'nt of agricultural produce. Besides these banks 
there are eiglil l.rban Co-operative Banks and a large number of 
agricultural (Kclit societies operating in the district and catering to 
till' needs of t ic agricnlturi.sts. They have already been described 
in the preceding pages. 

Following is no account of the Banks functioning at Ratnagiri 
proper ; — 

A brancli of tlic Sfate Bank of India, was opened at Ratnagiri 
on lOtb D>'( ( iTibcr 1956. The branch conducts the usual banking 
business. In addition, as an agent of the Reserve Bank of India, 
it transacts rhivernment business and affords remittance and 
e.vcbange ! a i'itirs to local banks and public. 

The Bank of Mahara.s'htra opened its branch office at Ratnagiri 
in 1956. 

The Canua Industrial and Banking Syndicate, Ltd., has 
got three blanches in the di.strict at—(1) Ratnagiri, (2) Malvan, 
and (3) Vcngurla. 

Vf 4174—-27 
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CHAPTER 7. The Bank of Koakaii Ltd., lias its Iiead office at Mah an, and 

— five brancli offices in the district, at the following placets : — 

Finance. 

Joint Stock 

Banks. (1) Ratnagiri, 

(3) Savvantwadi, 

(2) Kudal, 

(4) Banda, 

(5) Phondaghat, 


In 1958, there were, in all, eleven offices of joint-stock banks in the 
Ratnagiri district. Of these, only one bank, namely, the Bank of 
Konkan has its registered offirc' in the district, while the rest were 
branch offices of the banks which had (heir registered offices outside 
the district. I’he names of the banks and their locations are given 
below 


Banks. 



Locations. 

(1) The Bank of Mahara.s1itra. 

. . 

■ ■ 

Ratnagiri. 

(2) The Canara Industrial 
Syndicate, Ltd. 

and 

Banking 

Ratnagiri, 

(3) Tlie Canara Industrial 
Syndicate, Ltd. 

and 

Banking 

Malvan. 

(4) The Canara Industrial 
Syndicate, Ltd. 

and 

Banking 

Vcngurla. 

(5) The Bank of Konkan Ltd. 



Ratnagiri. 

(6) The Bank of Konkan Ltd. 



Kudal. 

{7) The Rank of Konkan Ltd. 

• • 


Sawantwadi. 

(8) The Bank of Konkan Ltd. 

• • 


Banda. 

(9) The Bank of Konkan Ltd. 



Phondaghat. 


Tlie following tables reveal the financial operations of various 
joint-stock banks in the Ratnagiri district. Table No. 10 gives us the 
ownership of deposits of the banks, while in Table No. 11 an analysi.s 
of advances of all the scheduled and non-scheduled banks according 
to security is given. 




Banks in Ratnachu District—0\vnebship of Deposits. 
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CHAPTER 7, 

Finance. 

Joint Stock 
Banks, 


Table No. 10 shows tbat the manufacturing concerns owe quite 
a small proportion of the total deposits. The situation can be very 
well explained by the poor development of industries in the district 
and its economic backwardness. Of all the deposits those on 
personal account represent the lion’s sliare, while deposits of busi¬ 
ness concerns stand next in importance as far as their total volume 
is concerned. 


TABLE No. 11. 

Analysis of Advances of Scheduled and Non-Scheduled Banks 

ACCORDING to SECURITY. 


Year ended } 9.55. Year ended 19.57. 


Number of 

Amonnt 

Number of 

Amount. 

Acomints. 

Rb. 

Accounts. 

Its. 


I, Secured Advances, 





(1) Covernment and Trustee, 
Securities. 

I 

100 

1 

800 

(2) Shares and debentures 
of Joint-Stock Companies 
etc. 

fl 

23,400 

4 

1,000 

(3) Gold and Silver Bullion, 
Gold and Silver ornaments. 

2,230 

0,03,020 

3,500 

12,26,127 

(4) Merchandise: 

(a) Agricultural Commo¬ 
dities. 

1 

8,700 


.... 

(b) Non-agricultural Com¬ 
modities > 

9 

8,900 

16 

30,835 

(0) Real Estate— 





(U) Agricultural L.nnd. 

(6) Other properties 

1.5 

4,32,100 

4 

4,43,500 

(6) Fixed Deposits 

3G2 

1,1.5,800 

718 

2,11,600 

(7) Other secured advances 

188 

1,35,200 

271 

3,14,400 

11. Unsecured Advances 

173 

2,81,841 

188 

2,95,610 


Total of I and II .. 2,985 19,(i9,961 4,702 25,24,472 
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Table No. 1 I. gi'.'cs os the advances, secoved as well unsecured, CHAPTEB 7, 
cf these lianks during the years 1955 and 1957. It appears that the 
banks are mo 4 v illing to make advances against the security of gold 
and silver bnliiou.s and gold and silver ornaments. They have also 
advanced < on parativcly larger amounts against the securities of 
properties other than agricultural land. It may he that very few 
agriculturists and cultivators have approached these banks for loans. 

Most of them must have been obtaining credit through the easy 
system of monoy-lenders. 


It must he noted in this connection that these banks have been 
established and have started functioning only in recent years. The 
State Bank as well as the Bank of Maharashtra, have been opened 
only a couple ol' \cars back. That explains the smallness of total 
volume of business done by these banks. As Ratnagiri is the most 
eommerciallv undi!v’eloped and economically backward area, the 
banking business in the district is bound to be smaller than in the 
other districts. With the growth of industries and communications 
as well as the baukiug habits of the people, the banking business will 
develop prohus.'ly ..lud spread widely. 

The Small S.iviiigs Movement in India is of recent origin. It was Small Savings 
started during 1915 as a means of mopping up purchasing power to Schemes. 
fight the risint! spiral of inflation. The Planning Commission later 
on recognised Ihu.el Savings as the most important source of financ¬ 
ing Governuidit expenditure on capital schemes included in the 
Five-Year P! uh. The Government of India has been, therefore, 
trying to iiitLarsiiy small savings as a mass movement aimed at 
cultivating a rational habit of thrift. To-day, of all the target 
resources of the Second Five-Year Plan like taxation and open market 
borrowing, snii ll savings can be considered to be an effective mode 
of mobilising co-ojrerative sacrifices of the people in a democratic 
and economically the least painful way. “Small Savings” is thus 
a mighty adieu tun,'! of building up a happy and prosperous India. 


Small Savior .s Collections are closely related to the general price Trend in Small 
level. The fall in the general level of prices and the cost of living savings, 
seem to have fairly contriliuted towards a rise in the collections 
during the I n.'t Five-Year Plan. While the general index of whole¬ 
sale prices fell t;um 434 in 195J-.52 to 360 in 1955-56, the net collec¬ 
tions rose finm aliout Rs. 14 crorcs in 1951-52 to Rs. 17 crores in 
1955-56 in the areas of the re-organised Bombay State. In Ratnagiri 
district the approximate net collection during 1956-57 was Rs. 9 
lakhs. In tla i ext: yeai', i.e., from April 1957 to February 1958, the net 
collection was Bs. 5,00,000 and the gross collection was Rs. 58,91,000 
while the net target was Rs. 20,00,000. This net target was fixed 
after taking into consideration the net collections secured in the 
past, the crop conditions* as well as the contributory capacity of the 
rural areas and the industrial development of this district. 
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CHAPTER 7, The following categories of investments have been classified as 

— small savings investments :~ 

Finance. ° 

Small Savings. (1) Post OfBee Savings Bank Deposits. 

Categories of ^ ^ 2 ^ Twelve-Year National Plan Savings Certificates issued with 

ma avmg, . ggect from 1st June 1957, including past holdings of Twelve-year 

and Seven-year National Savings Certificates as well as Ten-year 
National Plan Certificates issued prior to June 1957. 

(3) Ten-Year Treasury Savings Deposit Certificates issued with 
efiect from 1st June 1957, including past holdings of Treasury 
Savings Deposit Certificates issued prior to that date. 

(4) Fifteen-Year Annuity Certificates. 

(5) Cumulative Time Deposit Scheme. 

Post Office Sav- The Post Office Savings Banks constitute by far the most 
togs Banks and important source for the collection of small savings especially from 

small means. The agency of the Post-Office Savings Bank 
'is very much suited to the rural areas where there are very little 
banking facilities. Moreover, as an agency of the Government, it 
enjoys complete confidence of the people. Today the Post-Office 
Savings Banks provide a large net-work of offices spread throughout 
the country and could be developed without incurring considerable 
expenditure. Savings Bank activity constitutes one of the numerous 
functions of the post offices and can, therefore, be carried on 
economically which is not possible in case of other banking institu¬ 
tions. 

The district is served with a considerable number of post offices. 
In 1957, there were 149 post offices in the district doing savings 
bank work as well, with the Head office at Ratnagiri. Out of them 
48 were sub-offices and 100 were branch offices. I’he following 
table gives an account of the savings banks in the district. 

Year. Total No. of Accounts in Post Total amount.^ 

Office Savings Banks. invested. 


1954- 55 .. 2,647 .. . 39,52,043-77 

1955- 56 .. 3,011 .. .. 42,2.3,036-62 

1956- 57 .. 3,581 .. .. 47,71,109-39 

This table clearly shows that since 1954, the total number of 
accounts with the Post Office Savings Banks increased along with 
the total amounts invested in these banks. An increase in the 
number of Post Office Savings Banks especially in the niral parts 
of the district, would encourage an expansion in savings in the 
future. 
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The posl-offiLC str ings scheme is one in which even the poorest 
ciin participate. T j'terson can open his ixccount with Rs. 2 at any 
post office wiidi (Joe.s savings banlc work. An account may be 
opened by an itidix iclual himself or by two persons, jointly, payable 
to (i) both or (:ii) either. Interest allowed for this deposit on 
iiidividiial and lO irt account is two and half per cent, for the first 
10,000 rupees ami two per cent, on the sum exceeding this amount. 
The maxhiumi iiiudunt an individual can deposit is Rs. 15,000. The 
same facilities ai(' accorded to non-profit-making institutions and 
co-operative w :c!eti(^s. The Small Savings Campaign tJius affords the 
cheapest facility to every citizen to contribute his huinble mite to 
national dereloyniLiit. 


CHAPTER 7. 
Finance. 

Small Savings. 

Post OfiSoe Sav¬ 
ings Banks and 
National Savings 
Certificates. 


A new serii's of these Twelve-Year National Plan Savings Certifi- The Twdve-Ycar 
cates has been isiued by the Government of India with effect from National Plan 
June 1957. 0 la thcar existing Seven-Year and Twelve-Year National 
Savings CertiHcates and Ten-Year National Plan Certificates were 
discontinued. 


The new certilieates caiiy a higher rate of interest yielding on 
maturity, a return of 5-4 per cent, per annum simple interest and 
4-25 per cent, jier annum compound interest free of income-tax. 

They are availtihle at all post offices conducting savings bank busi¬ 
ness in denominations of Rs. 5, Rs. 10, Rs. 50, Rs. 100, Rs. 500, 

Rs. 1,000 and Its. 5,000. Besides this, these new certificates have 
certain other advantages. They have protection from loss or damage ; 
tliey are ver\- l.upiid and they carry a high degree of security. 

In Ratnagij i lislrict, the total amount of iuvestment in the Twelve- 
Year National Savings Certificates was Rs. 7,89,750 in 1954-55, while 
the amount of vvillidrawal in th(' same year was Rs. 3,37,418-05. 

In the next '.c ar, i.e., in 1956-57, the amount invested showed 
a decline and the amount withdrawn an increase. The correspond¬ 
ing figures Ilf investment and withdrawal for the year were 
Rs. 7,60,735 and Rs. 4,92,710-17, respectively. 

Ten-Year I'rc asury Savings Deposit Certificates bearing an income- Xen-Year Treasury 
tax free interesi at four per cent. ])er annum can be purchased at offices Savings Deposit 
of the Reserve Bank or the State Bank and branches of the State Certificates. 

Bank of Hydcial>ad and tlie Bank of Mysore. They are available 
also at all tieasurie's and sub-treasuries where there are no aforesaid 
offices of banks. 


The TreaMiiy Savings Deposit Certificates are sold in denomina¬ 
tions which at.;! multiples of Rs. 50 and investment in the same can 
he made b) (asli or cheque. The maximum that can be invested 
varies according as the investor is an individual or an institution. 
Tire interest is paid annually on the completion of each period of 
twelve ealend u months from the date of deposit. This type of 
investment is suitable particularly for those who want to keep their 
capital inta( I and earn regular annual interest for normal recurrent 
exjienditure. The certificates have other facilities too. They are 
exempt from income-tax, can be hypothecated and can be encashed 
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CHAPTER 7. before tlie date of maturity, with due allowance for discount. The 
— total amount invested in these certificates in Ratnagiri district during 

Finance. seven years from 13th August 1951 to 31st March 1958, was 

Small Savings. Rs. 2,59,600. 

Ten-Year Treasury The following table gives year-wise figures of total subscriptions 

Saving Deposit received for Ten-Year Treasury Savings Deyrosit Certificates. 
Certificates. 

TABLE No. 12. 

Total SunscnipTioNS Rec.'eiveo eoh Ten-Yeau Tiu: \suiiy 
Savings Deposit Cehttficates. 


Period. 


Ton y<-iiT T.S.D. 
Ooi tllifiltos. 


13th August 1951 to 31st March 1952 .. 0,000 

1st April 1952 to Olst March 1953 .. 27,900 

1st April 1953 to 31st March 1954- .. 68,700 

1st April 1954 to 31st March 1955 .. 22,200 

1st April 1955 to 31st March 1956 .. 78,000 

Ist April 1966 to 31st March 1957 .. 10,000 

1st April 1957 to 3l5t March 1968 .. 46,200 

Total ., 2,59,000 


This table reveals that since August 1951, the total investment in 
these certificates increased from Rs. 6,000 to Rs. 46,200 in 1957, which 
shows the increasing popularity of these certificates amongst the 
people. 

Fifteen-Year An- This is an ideal scheme for investing accumulated savings in one 
nuity Certifi-]iijnp sum which yiekls a regular monthly income for the investor and 
his family. The amount invested in these certificates is refunded 
together with compound interest of approximately 4-25 per cent, per 
annum by way of monthly payments spread over a period of fifteen 
years. The amount paid to the investor each month is free of income- 
tax and super-tax. 

The Fifteen-Y'ear Annuity Certificates are available at all places 
where Treasury Savings Deposit Certificates are sold. They were 
issued from 2nd January 1958 in multiples of Rs. 3,325 up to 
Rs. 26,600, securing to the holder a substantial monthly payment. 
The investor can draw this monthly payment at any treasury or sub- 
treasury in India or at any of the Public Debt offices at Bombay, 
Calcutta, Delhi, Madras and Bangalore. He can also keep the 
certificates with Public Dc;bt Office for safe custody and get monthly 
return over it. 

The Fifteen-Year Annuity Certificates also received popular support 
in this district. During the period of two years from 1954 to 1956 
the total amount subscribed to these certificates amounted to 
Rs. 10,500. 
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This scht'iiR- 'A'as started in January 1959. It gives opportunity to 
small savers lo ])rovide for specific purposes such as marriage, higher 
education, budc.ing a house, etc. The scheme is operated tlirough 
post offices. There are two types of accounts, one of five years 
inaturily value and the other of ten years maturity value. The 
ifitcrcst on ihe a’ df'posits at maturity works to about 3-28 S and 
4-13 respective ly. Any adult or two can open an account but 
it should not e;ceed Rs. 12,000 during the entire period. With¬ 
drawals from the accounts are allowed once during the currency of 
a five-year account; and twice in the case of a ten-year account. 
The amount ;,'l withdrawal should not exceed 50 % of the total 
amount of di'pc sils made and the account must have been in opera¬ 
tion for more tl an a year. The amount withdrawn will be deducted 
from the amouut payable under the account, together with simple 
interest thereon . t (> per cent.- per annum. 

In order to intensify the small savings campaign into a mass 
movement, the (Jowrmnent has started various schemes which are 
in operation under (weeutive instructions issued by the State Govern¬ 
ment and the Government of India. The schemes are as follows : — 

(1) Tlic Gciu'ral Autliorised Agency Scheme open to all 
citizens inclu;1ing Government servants, co-operative societies, 
scheduled l>aaks and social welfare institutions. 

(2) Tlic! iui;crnal Agency Scheme. 

(3) TIu: If.iinary Teachers’ Agency Scheme. 

(4) The limal Agency Scheme. 

(5) The !,\i]'a-Dcpartinontal Branch Post Master Scheme. 

(6) Wonum’s Savings Campaign Agency Scheme. 

Besides these schemes individuals are also allowed to canvass the 
sale of Twelvc-Vcar National Plan Savings Certificates and Treasury 
Savings Depos t Certificates on a commission basis at the rate of 
one and half per cent, and half a per cent, respectively. 

Being an economically back-ward tract, Ratnagiri made but little 
progress in the Jichl of insurance till 1956, when insurance business 
was nationalised. With nationalisation, the Life Insurance Corpo¬ 
ration of India !>eeame the foremost and largest single agency doing 
life insurance biisiiR’ss iu India. Life Insurance Corporation was 
established oji l;t Septembea- 1956 from Avliich date all India 
insurances ami [rrcivideut societies and all fore;gn insurers ceased to 
carry on life insurance business in India. The general insurance, 
however, which includes fire, marine, accident and other insurance 
business is k('[V i.ipcn to private enterprise. 

■ Under the n -w organisational and administrative set-up of the 
Life Insuiancv Corporation Ratnagiri district is placed under the 
territorial jurisdiction of Satara Division of the Western Zone, The 
total number of agents in the branch on 31st December 1956 was 524. 
It increased b) Dt'cembcr, 1957 to 633, but fell again to 398 by tlie 
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Insurance. 


end of the next year. The total business proposed and <;ompleted 
was as follows. The total number of proposals were 340 but the 
actual number of policies issued during the period ranging from 
1st September 1957 to 31st December 1958 was 175. Similarly 
while the sum proposed to be assured was Rs. 565,450, the amount 
actually assured was Rs. 230,950. In the next year the size of busi¬ 
ness completed was fairly large. The number of policies in force 
was 2,591, while the sum assured was Rs. 58,45,700. In 1958, 
2,595 policies were issued against 3,006 proposed, and the sum 
assured was Rs. 54,33,550 against the sum of Rs. 62,90,300 which 
was proposed. 


State-aju to Agiu- To prevent an agriculturist from sliding back into his original state 
CULTURE. of indebtedness, it is necessary to make him economically solvent. 

One measure to achieve this is to provide him with credit adequate in 
quantity and benefieient in operation. Government assistance to 
agriculturists in the form of ' Tagai Loans ’ satisfies their need for 
credit. 


The system of Tagai Loans dates back to the Pre-British period. 
The British administrators adopted the already existing system and 
a number of Tagai Acts were passed between 1871 and 1879. No 
active assistance, however, was rendci cd till the passing of the Land 
Improvement Loans Act of 1881 and the Agriculturists Loans Act of 
1884. The former act was meant to provide long-term loans while the 
latter was to accommodate short-term loans. 

Land Improve- Loans under this Act are granted to cultivators for works of 
nient Loans Actii,-,pi-Qvement on land such as constniction of wells and tanks, prepa- 
of l88o. ration of land for irrigation, drainage, reclamation, ('nclosures, etc. 

The Collector, Prant Officer and Mamlatdar are authorised to grant 
loans up to specified limits bearing an interest of eight and half per 
cent, i.e., 16 pies per rupee per annum. In particular cases, however, 
the Government may reduce the rate of interest or charge no interest 
at all. The loans arc given when the authority concerned is 
satisfied as to the security and the margin of safety involved therein. 
Generally immovable property is demanded as security against 
loans to be advanced. 

A g r i ciiltiirists’ Loans under this Act may be granted to holders of arable lands 
purchase of seed, fodder, agricultural stock or implements and 
to enable them to hire cattle, to rebuild houses destroyed by 
calamities, to maintain themselves w'hile engaged in work on land 
or to achieve some such purpose. The rate of interest, the type 
of security and the terms and conditions of the grant of loan are 
the same as under the Land Improvement Loans Act of 1883. 

This district is very backward and its povej ty is pirovcrbial and tlicrc 
is room for a substantial increase in assistance to the agriculturists. 
The follow'ing tabular statements sIkhv I ho extent of Government 
assistance under these Acts in Ratuagiri district and bring to 
notice the actual needs of people for Tagai loans. 



Ratnagim Distiuct—Goveenaient Finance for Agricultdbe in the year 1955-56. 
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TABLE No. 15. 

RatNAGIRI DTiTRK^T—T he time lag between the date of 
APPLICATION AND THE DATE OF SANCTION IN THE YEAH 1955-56. 

Tinio lag botwiN-rt daUj of 

No. of 

Ainoinit 

Amount 

application and 'late of 
sanction. 

applicationfl. 

applied for. 

sanctioned. 

1 

2 

3 

4 



Rs.nP. 

Rs.nP. 

On thf^ Sriine day 

r,7 

12,871-00 

6,390-00 

Lofs than one montli 

284 

34,17S-i>0 

43,663-44 

1—2 months 

302 

47,009-00 

46,7.51-24 

2-3 

94 

sc-oos-oo 

24,669-00 

3—4 „ 

10 

.0,200-00 

2,000- 00 

4—.'' ,, 

20 

11,125-62 

4,700- 00 

•'i-n 

0 

4,.500-00 

1,000-00 

r>~7 



.... 

7—8 „ 

3 

200-00 

.... 

Over 8 months 

2 

2,400-00 


Not asRortaiiinhlo 

.... 

.... 

.... 

T.tfd 

778 

1,48,989-12 

1,29,170-68 


TABLE No. 16. 

Ratnagihi Disthi'Ti—The time lag between the date of sanction 
AND TIO. DATE OF DISBURSEMENT IN THE YEAR 1955-56. 

Time lag between date of .sane- 

No. of 

Amount 

Amount 

tion and date of disburse¬ 
ments. 

applications. 

sanctioned. 

disbursed. 

1 

2 

3 

4 



Re.nP. 

Rs.nP. 

On the same day 

417 

72,058.94 

7.3,133.94 

Le.ss than one montli 

270 

40,762,12 

45,082.12 

1—2 month.s 

68 

8,3.58,62 

7,388.62 

2—3 moirths 

6 

1,02,5,00 

1,025.00 

3—4 months 

1 

350.00 

350.00 

4-—5 months 

10 

625.00 

625.00 

6—C months 

— 

.... 


6—7 months 

.... 

.... 

.... 

7—8 months 

.... 

.... 

.... 

3vor 8 months 

.... 

.... 

.... 

Not asem-tainablc 

.... 

.... 

.... 

Total 

778 

1,29,179.68 

1.27,604.68 
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TABLE No. 17. 

Ratnaciri District—The time lac between the date of sanction 
AND the date of DISBURSEMENT IN THE YEAR 1955-56. 


Tuiation ofLoan^i. 

of 

ap|>iicatioiiH. 

Amount. 

Less than three montlis. 


Rs. 

3—6 months 

4 

251■50 

6—9 months 

5 

1,297-00 

9—12 month.s 

309 

26,707-56 

1—2 years 

213 

19,104-62 

2-3 years 

136 

46,334-00 

3—4 years 

73 

1.5,060-00 

4—5 years 

18 

9,930-00 

5 ycar.s and aliove 

20 

10,495-00 

Those wlio have not stated the duration .. 

.... 


Total 


778 1,29.179-68 


TABLE No. 18. 

Ratnaciri District—Reasons for rejection of the applications 
FOR TAGAI loans IN THE YEAR 1955-56. 


Rea oils for i-ojcelion. 

Kiiii'I or (if 
iipplir.Ttioiis. 

Ai'-iount. 

(1) Lack of security or adequate security 

187 

Its. 

88,014-38 

(2) Purpose of Loa n not approved 

59 

19,200-00 

(3) Old Dues to Government .. 

12 

10,439-00 

(4) Miscellaneous .. 

120 

51,048-00 

Total .. 

378 

1,68,701-38 
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From the lofogoing tables some of the significant facts about CHAPTER 

granting of Tagai loans are easily discernible. The financial Finance. 

assistance granted under both the Acts seems to be very inadequate 

^ . ■, r 1 . , 1. . 11 State-aid 

in relation to t! t; needs of the agrieidturists in the district as could Ac.ricultohe. 

be seen from I lie total aniount aslu'd for during 1955-56, under 

Land Imjiroveii cut Act of 1883, which was Rs. 30,746. The sum 

sanctioned durii g the same year was of the order of Rs, 24,250 only. 

Similarly while I lie amount asked for under Agriculturists Loan Act of 

1SS4 during 1955-56, was Rs. 51,55.5, the total amount sanctioned was 

Rs. 42,976. Tlu re is, however, a marked tendency for an expansion 

in financial assistance to agriculture by the State during the last 

few years, 'this can be seen from the total amount of Tagai 

loans advanced oicrv year after 1951 except in 1954-55, wlien there 

was a shrinkage in .State assistance. 

It is also ajip uent from Table 15 that the time-lag required for 
sanction of the inajoiity of loans since the receipt of the applications 
for them was not inconsiderate. In over eighty per cent, of the 
cases, the time lalu.'n for sanction was less than two months. 

The Table No IS reveals that out of a total number of 778 appli¬ 
cations as man\' is 1<S7 were rejected for lack of security or adequate 
security. In case of 59 applications, the purpose for whicli loan was 
sought was not approved. Old dues to Government also provided, 
in a few cases, a basis for rejection. Applications were turned down 
for a variety of Jcasons, The State grants loans to agriculturists 
for specific purposes and many times they fall short of their needs. 

The agricnltunsts, I Ik 'ref ore, prefer more often to avail themselves 
of a more elastic ind easy system in the institution of money-lenders. 

Further, althoiigh tlic time taken to sanction these loans was not 
long as can be seen from the table and disbursement of loans was 
not delayed, k'covclv of loans had to be effected by resorting to 
strict legal measures. 

As regards fini.ncial assistance under tlie Grow-More-Food Cam¬ 
paign, Governmeut is giving liberal assistance to meet the demands 
of the people. This can be seen from the total amount actually 
sanctioned iiiulcr (he Grow-More-Food Campaign during 1955-56 
vis-a- vis the amomit asked for by the people. This assistance was 
made for cuneul: expenditure as well as for purchase of seed, 
fodder, manure and farm implements. Thus the total amount dis¬ 
bursed during 1!)55'56 was Rs. 24,135-68. Besides financial assistance 
under the Gro'\ More-Food Campaign, Government also granted 
a loan of Rs. 31,6(10 ■ 00 for the National Extension Service area 
during tire same j ear. 


TO 
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Financial Assistance to Industries is given under the Bombay 
State-aid to Small Scale and Cottage Industries Rules, 1935—as 
amended up to the 2()th January, 1956. Loans are granted for the 
following purposes : — 

(1) Construction of buildings, godowns, warehouses, wells, tanks 
and other works necessary for industrial operations and for 
purchase of land. 

(2) Purchase and erection of machinery, plant and appliances. 

(3) Purchase of raw materials, and 

(4) Working Capital, 


Since 1948, when a progressive industrial policy was outlined. 
Government have been taking a very keen interest in the develop¬ 
ment of small-scale and cottage industries on a co-operative basis. 
The amendments to the State-aid to Industries Rules of 1935 were 
effected in 1955 and 1956 with a view to bringing the rules in line 
with the liberalised policy adopted by the Government of India of 
giving fillip to the development of cottage and small-scale industries. 
The Central Government have placed Rs. 10 lakhs at tlic disposal 
of the State Government for grant-in-aid to these industries. Some 
of the important changes introduced by the recent amendments are 
given below 

(1) Loans to small-scale industries will bo granted by the 
Department of Industries up to Rs. 75,000 in each case and in 
exceptional cases up to Rs. 1,00,000. Applications for loans above 
Rs. 75,000 are considered by the recently constituted State 
Financial Corporation; 

(2) The former rate of S’A per cent, compound interest is 
brought down to 5 pm' cent, compound interest per annum subject 
to a stipulation that if the instalments are not paid in time 
a penalty of M per cent, shall be levied on all amounts includivig 
the principal and interest for the period for which arrears are 
unpaid. As a result of further liberation of the rules in January 
1956, the rate of interest on loans not exceeding Rs. .50,000 was 
brought down from 5 per cent, to 3 per cent, per annum ; 


(3) Loans are advanced to the I'.xtent of 75 per cent, of the 
security offered instead of 50 per cent, as provided in the earlier 
rules. Loans are also to be given against the security of the value 
of raw materials, goods in process and stock-in-trade, in addition 
to the hitherto accepted securities of immovable propm ty. Loans 
are also given against personal security of persons other than 
borrowers ; 


(4) The period of repayment of the, loans on account of 
machinery and ecpiipment was extended up to ten years ; such 
period in respect of that part of the loan which is meant for 
working capital would not ordinarily exceed five to seven years 
depending on the merit of each case. 
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Since the inception of tlie State-aid to Industries scheme in the CHAPTER 7. 
year 1935, foTir industries in the Ratnagiri district were given loans _— 
to the extent of Rs. 61,300. Of these Rs. 3,000 were disbursed in Finance. 

1952 to a manuiadurer of wooden toys in Ratnagiri for the deve- Financial 

lopment of that industry. The loan was to be repaid in 5 annual Assistance to 

instalments with 5/! per cent, compound interest. Similarly loans Industhies. 

amounting to Rs 5,000 and Rs. 5,700 were given to two industries 

dealing in the transportation of goods by sea for the purchase of 

raw materials in the years 1949 and 1955, respectively, under the 

condition that tlie loans should be repaid in ten annual instalments 

with a compound intmest of 5/2 per cent. One industry of Jaigad 

dealing in tlie transportation of goods by .sea and installation of 

marine engines in launches was given a loan of Rs. 47,600 in the 

year 1951, for tl e purchase of raw materials. This also was at 

an interest rate' of 5)1 per cent, but the loan was to be repaid in 

48 monthly instalments. 

During the pm iod from 1st January, 1955 to 31st December, 1959 
only one industry, dealing in the transportation of goods by sea was 
given a loan of Us. 5,000 with a SM per cent, rate of compound 
interest. The loan was granted for the purpose of the construction 
of country crafts and was to be repaid in ten annual instalments. 

Loans were r('tu,';(?d in some cases on the ground of inadequate 
security or for some other reason. For instance applications from 
two individuals lor loans amounting to Rs. 5,000 and Rs. 10,000 
respectively, wmi turned down; the first, because no adequate 
security was offered against the amount to be loaned and the second, 
on the ground lliat the scheme was not economically sound and 
the returns accruing from it were anticipated to be too low to make 
any repayment f( r the amount loaned. Security offered, too, was 
not very sound. 

The policy of the State Government in regard to the development Loans by Depart- 
of cottage and small-scale industries, has been liberal throughout 
the post-war period and has found full support in the second 
five-year plan. To implement this policy the Government has 
established a .separate depmtment known as the Department of 
Industrial Co-operatives and Village Industries with a view to 
fostering the gnuith of these industries. The Department works 
out certain schemes lor giving financial assistance to cottage and 
village industries under which it has made considerable progress 
in meeting the dtimands for such assistance from a large number 
of artisans and cc-operative societies and giving them benefit of its 
schemes. 

Following is the outline of the schemes prepared by the Depart¬ 
ment 

(1) Scheme for Grant of Loans and Subsidies to Educated Assistance to Edu- 
Unemployed persons and honafide craftsmen for purchase of tools cated Unetnploy- 
and equipmenr.—Vnder this scheme financial assistance up to 
Rs. 3,000 can be sanctioned to educated unemployed persons and 
Vf 4174-28 
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financial assistance up to Rs. 2,000 to trained and hereditaiy 
artisans in the form of loan and subsidy. During 1952-53, the 
State gave Rs. 400 by way of financial assistance to such persons 
in the district. This amount of assistance was furtlier raised to 
Rs. 1,000 in 1953-54 and Rs. 2,500 in 1954-55. 

(2) Scheme for Grant of Loans and Subsidies to Backward 
■ Cki.ss artisans for the purchase of tools and equipment and for 
• working capital,—This financial assistance is given according to 

the rules of Coverninent Resolution, Revenue Department 
(No. 4531/39, dated 25th July 1947). Preference and conce.ssion 
are given to those who are trained in Government peripatetic 
schools or institutions recognised by Government. During the first 
three years from the incc'ption of the scheme in this district no 
assistance of this type was extended to the artisans. In 1954-55, 
however, the Backward Class artisans received Rs. 1,000 by way 
of loans from the State. In the following year this amount was 
more than doubled when Rs. 2,840 were sanctioned to this class 
by way of loans and Rs. 160 by w'ay of subsidy. 

(3) Scheme for Grant of Loans and Subsidies to Co-operative 
Societies for purchase of tools and equipment and for working 
capital— this sclicme co-operative societies whose one-third 
membership consists of bonafide craftsmen can be granted 
financial assistance up to Rs. 5,000 of which half the amount can 
be granted in the form of subsidy. Loans are given free of 
interest to those co-operative societies, the majority of whose 
members come from backward classes. For other societies interest 
at 4)2% is charged. 

Co-operative societies in Ratnagiri district received a loan of 
Rs. 2,400 from the State in the; year 1953 54 for developing the 
coir industry in the rlisti ict. In the following year the societies 
received Rs. 825 as loan and Rs. 275 as subsidy for developing the 
tanning and leather industry. 

(4) Scheme for State Aid to Small Scale and Cottage Indus¬ 
tries.—Under this scheme loans can be sanctioned for (i) construc¬ 
tion work, purchase and erection of machinery, (ii) plant and 
appliances, (Hi) w’orking. capital and (iv) purchase of raw 
materials. 

This scheme has been only recently introduced in this district 
and no financial assistance has been given so far. 

(5) Scheme for grant of Nutan Ghanis on loan-subsidtj 
hasis.—Undei this scheme ghanis are sanctioned to hereditary 
telis, oilmen's co-operative societies and other institutions. The 
scheme is started to induce oilmen to use improved types of 
ghanis and thereby increase production. The hereditar)^ telis 
can purchase the ghani at half its cost, if they are convinced 
of its working and advantages after trial for three months. This 
cost is to be treated as interest-free loan from Government and 
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it is to be repakl in monthly instalments of rupees five each. The 
remaining half of the cost is to be treated as subsidy from the 
Government. Telis are also eligible for financial assistance up to 
Rs, 1,000 for the purchase of raw material and for working capital. 
Repayment of tlic loan is spread over a period not exceeding five 
years and in e<jna] monthly instalments. The ‘Nutan Ghanis ’ are 
supplied to lells and their co-operative societies on loan-ctim- 
subsidy basis. Here the amount of subsidy is not more than one- 
fourth of the total cost or Rs. 75, whichever is less. 


CHAPTER 7. 
Finance. 

Financial 
Assistance to 
Industhies. 


To Iregin with, the State granted Rs. 265 in 1952-5.3 by way of 
financial assistance’ to the various societies of oilmen in this district. 
In 1954-.55, loans upto Rs. 200 were made under the same 
scheme. 


3’here an; otla'i .icficmes under which the Government sanctions 
loans and grants-in-aid to individuals and co-operative societies. 

There are also scluara's under which financial assistance against 
Government guarantee is given to different societies. No assistance 
under these schemes, however, has been rendered in this district 
so far. 

The handloom industry is the major cottage industry in Hand- 

State next in import nice to agriculture and provides employment to 
a large section of tlie rural population. It meets a considerable 
portion of village r<'C[uirements in regard to clothing. Since 1954 
the industry is showmg signs of revival and progress, largely in con¬ 
sequence of the liberal and effective measures adopted by the 
Government of India and the State Government. To this effect the 
Co-operative Department of the State under its section of Industrial 
Co-operatives and \ illage Industries grants loans for the develop¬ 
ment of handloom iudustry. In 1954-55 loans up to Rs. 10,000 were 
sanctioned for handloom development scheme in Ratnagiri district. 

In the following year the; State again made loans to the extent of 
Rs. 9,7.30,under the iame scheme for the whole district. There is 
another scheme under which a co-ordinated and comprehensive pro¬ 
gramme of development of this industry with a view to modernising 
its technique and improving productive efficiency of the industry, has 
been taken up at an all India level and is being financed from the 
special cess levied by the Government of India on Indian textiles. 

Under this programm ■, assistance is given for introduction of improv¬ 
ed looms, formation of weavers’ co-operative societies and for 
working capital required by the weavers. 

Since the constitution of the All India Handloom Board in 1953 
and the creation of a cess fund, there has been rapid progress in the 
development of the industry. The share of the State in the cess fund 
for the financial year 19.55-56 was fi.xed at Rs. 38-98 lakhs. During 
that year a number of schemes were submitted to the All India Hand¬ 
loom Board for scrutiny and sanction for financial assistance, In 
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CHAPTER 7. 

Finance. 

Financial 
Assistance to 
iNnusniTEs. 


addition the schemes sanctioned liy Gov'ernment of India iip to the 
end of the financial year 1954-55, continued to he implemented 
The Government of India sanctioned additional amounts under such 
schemes whenever necessary. 


The programme for the devt'lopment of the handloom indnstrv 
vdiicli is financed from the special cess was initiated in Ratnagiri 
district, during the First Plan period and assistance was given to 
some societies among wliich the Devang Weavers’ Co-opeiative 
Society, Kankavli, the Dabhol Weavers’ Society, llahhol and thi' 
Mhapral Weavers’ Co-operative Society, Mhapral, were the most 
Important. During the Second Five-Year Plan, one more weavers' 
co-operative society will be established in the district and the other 
ancillary programme for the development of that industry will be 
continued. 


State-aid to 
Fisiieiues. 


The Ratnagiri district has a coast-line of about 250 miles and 
fishing is one of the major industries of the district, especially in the 
southern parts, where ‘ Mac.lcerel ’ is found in plenty. The district 
has about 119 fishing village's with a population of 70,000. The 
average fishing season lasts from August to May, and about 3,600 
fishing boats ply along the coast. The total investment in the 
industry is about Rs. 46 lakhs, and the annual catch of fish in this 
district averages about 3,500 maunds. 


Loans are granted by Government under the State-aid to Indus¬ 
tries Rules, 1935, to needy fi.sbermen for mechanisation of fishing 
equipment and accessories. Loans are also given to fisheries co-ope¬ 
rative societies and private undertakings for such development 
projects as establishment of ice and cold storage plants and purchase 
of trucks and launches for transport of fish, etc. The loans are 
recovered in 27 equal instalments spread over a period of three years. 
The months of June, July and August are e.'ccluded while computing 
the interval between instalments. During the First Plan periocl, 
loans amounting to Rs. 1,00,000 wore granted to the societies in this 
district. 


The growing importance of fisheries 
Government as far back as 1945 and a 
Fisheries was set up. 


was recognised by the 
full-fledged Directorate of 


Term? mul Condi- Department through various schemes grants loans and sub- 

tinm for Ftnan-sidies under certain terms and conditions to fishermen and their 
cial Axaistanco. co-operative societies for various purposes such as purchasing of 
engines, mechanisation of fishing crafts, purchasing or repairing of 
fishing equipment such as boats, nets, engines, trucks and ice- 
plant, 
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The principal tcmis and conditions governing the financial CHAPTER 7. 

assistance are set on the following basis 

o pjnanuc. 

(1) Tangible security to the extent of IM times the loan amount Siate-Aiu to 
has to be furni! bed by the loanee. If not, a personal surety solvent FiSHEauis. 

to the extent of twice the amount of the loan with a letter of 
consent from the surety has to be furnished. 

(2) The loan exceeding Rs. 1,000 is generally paid in two equal 
instalments, the first instalment being payable immediately after 
a mortgage deed is executed and the second instalment after 
vouchers fur the expenditure from the fii'st instalments are 
produced. 

(3) Loan for engine is granted in one instalment. 

Fishermen aie granted subsidy on the specific condition that they 
form a group of tn o to ten fishermen. The latter should be members 
of a local fishermen’s co-operative society and do fishing collectively. 

The amount of subsidy in each case is generally 33 to 50 per cent. 

Tlie repayincnl of the loan commences three months after the loan 
is disbursed, r'lc loan is repayable in eqnal monthly instalments 
over a period oi' five years. The debtors are required to furnish 
securities either culluteral, or equal to 11s times the loan amount or 
both personal and collateral each equivalent in value to the loan 
amounts. 

The following fable gives the total amount of loans advanced to 
fishermen and their co-operative societies in Ratnagiri district, for 
a period from J 952-53 to 1956-57. These amounts include loans 
granted for pure base of engines. 

TABLF No. 19. 


Year. 


Amount, 



Rs. 

1952-53 

* • 

19,750-00 

1953-54 

• • • 

36,350-00 

1954-55 

« • * 

20,300-00 

1955-56 

. 

23,000-00 

1956-57 

. 

7,983-84 


Total 

1,07,383-84 


Over and nbovr: this, large amounts of subsidies were also granted 
to fishermen for mechanisation of fishing crafts and for purchase of 
engines. 








CHAPTER 8-TRADE. 


Trade and Commeie e ls the sec:ond important source ol livelihood 
for people in R itnagiri district. According to the 1951 Census 
report, it provided Ih'clihood cither directly or indirectly to 61,204 
persons out of tlie total population of 1,711,964. The table below 
indicates the number of self-supporting persons engaged in various 
trades in 1951. 


TABLE No. 1. 


Number of sit 

.t’-SUPPORTlNC PERSONS ENGAGED IN VARIOUS 

IN Ratnagiri district (1951). 

TRADES 

fSiilj-Uiv ii 

Kuiployecs 

. Employees. 

Iiulepoii- 

dent. 

workers. 

Total. 

Retail trade ullienvisu 

uelassiiied 

772 

I,2.'i8 

2,410 

4,440 

Retail trade in tVi.u 
imrootics). 

1 stuff,! (including 

1,034 

1,208 

4,516 

6,818 

Retail trade in fuel (ii; 

' Irdiiig petrol) .. 

22 

103 

204 

331 

Retail trade in textile. 

Mnl leather goods. 

140 

181 

308 

680 

Wlioleaale trade in (iuMl-btuff's 

100 

210 

285 

601 

Wholesale trade in 
than food-atuffs. 

'iiniuodities other 

109 

153 

104 

426 

Real Estate 

.. 

4 

2 

20 

26 

Iu.siiraiice 



21 

U 

32 

Money lending, hui 
liiiaiieial business. 

1 ving and other 

IS 

202 

69 

349 


Total 

2,199 

3,406 

8,047 

13,712 


Of the total number of 13,711 self-supporting persons engaged in 
trade, as many as S,932 came from rural areas and the rest from urban 
areas. As many us 1.2,277 persons out of 13,711, that is, .iver 80 pet 
cent, were engaged in retail trade. 

The statement below, compiled from the census reports, gives the 
number of persons engaged in trade. 


CHAPTER 8. 

Trade. 
Extent of 
Employment. 
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TABLE No. 2. 


Trade. 
Extent op 
Employment. 


Number of persons engaged in Trade in Ratnagiri District 
IN 1911, 1921 AND 1931. 


Number of Persons engaged in 

Category uf Trailo. - 

1911 1921 1931 


1. 

Textiles 

734 

310 

109 

2. 

Skins and leather 

4G 

31 

IG 

3. 

Wood 

.. G 

29 

70 

4. 

Metals .. .. 

43 

22 

38 

G. 

Pottery, bricks and tiles 

1 

108 

G8 

(j. 

C'hoinioal products 

72 

23 

29 

7. 

Hotels and restaurants 

856 

1,491 

1.125 

8. 

Pood stuffs 

6,887 

11,413 

0,542 

9. 

Clotliing and toilet articles 

48 

61 

130 

10. 

Furniture ., .. 

135 

2 

61 

11. 

Building material .. 

24 

0 

14 

12. 

Means of transport 

189 

330 

178 

13. 

Fuel 

69 

244 

77 

14. 

Articles uf luxury and arts 

649 

730 

067 

IG. 

Others 

1,002 

1,963 

1,154 

10. 

Brokerage and commission.. 

170 

410 

16 


Though no smooth increase or decrease in the number of persons 
engaged is being obsei-ved, the increase in 1951 census was quite 
perceptible. This might be due to the overall increase in the 
commercial activities in the district since the last two decades. 
World War II and the consequent rationing of consumers goods 
caused considerable changes in the pattern of employment in trade 
and commerce. 

Such a table, however, could not be illustrative of the historical 
picture as the basis of collection of the occupational data in the 
censuses was not uniform and faultless. "Also the statistics of 
employment alone do not reveal the true nature of factual correla¬ 
tions. Nevertheless, this is calculated to seiwe as a partial presenta¬ 
tion of occupational data. 
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The oecupiitioiiiil pattern ol' the district has undergone considerable 
change since IBtil due to the introduction of modern processes of 
production and <Jis1ribution. However, no statistical picture of this 
change can be attempted, as there has been no uniform system of 
presenting occupational distribution in the decennial census returns. 

llatnagiri district, situated between the Arabian sea on the west and 
tlie Sahyadri mountain on the east, is a long, narrow, coastal strip of 
about 250 mih’s and varies in width from 40 to 180 miles. There is 
no railway in this rugged and broken belt of coast land. Passenger 
transport and goods transport is, therefore, done either by steamers 
and country crafts or by motor cars. Water transport ceases to 
operate betwetai |urie and August when the district entirely depends 
on road transport. 

On account of its length, the district has come to be divided, for 
purposes of trade, into three pockets, broadly distinguishable fr 9 m 
one another. Chiplun situated on the banks of the river Vashisti and 
connected through it to the Dabhol port, can be described as the 
hub of the csrnmuircial activity of the northern part of the district. 
It is also counocted, via Kumbhaidi Ghat, to Karad, a commercial 
town and a railway station in Satara district 

Ratnagiri, an important port on the western coast serves the 
central part of the district. It is connected to Kolhapur, via Amba 
Ghat, by the ‘ Mirya-Ratnagiri-Kolliapur-Bijapur-Hyderabad ’ State 
Highway. 

Though no jrarticular town can be described as the nucleus of 
trade in the southern part of the district, Malvan and Vengurla 
serve as the important centres of trade in that area. 

The district is primarily dependent on Bombay, both for the sale 
of its products and for the supply of its day-to-day needs; the most 
important trade route, therefore, is the sea route to Bombay. Next 
in importanci; is the Bombay-Konkan-Goa State Highway passing 
through the whole length of the disti’ict from north to south and 
could, therefoie, be justly described as the spine of the district, as 
all imjDortant towns and roads in the district are connected to it. 
The other roads are 

(1) Mirya-Ratnagiri-Kolhapur-Bijapur-Hyclerabad road (State 
Highway) ; it is an important trade route, when Bombay is not 
accessible dm to excessive rain, trade with Kolhapur and beyond 
is carried on along this road. (2) Malvan-Kasal-Humbrat-Phonda 
road (M. D. B,') connecting Malvan to Kolhapur city, an alterna¬ 
tive trade ceutre. (3) The road connecting Malvan to Belgaum via 
Sawantwadi and through the Amboli ' pass and (4) Vengurla- 
Belgaum-Hubli'B(.41ary-Gooty-Nellore road (S. H.^) connecting 
Vengurla to Belgaum, an important ti'ade centre. 

Major District Boad. 

^ State Highway. 
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CHAPTER 8. 

Trade, 

Imports, 


Exports. 


Mangoes. 


Cashew-nut, 


Ratnagiri, being a deficit district, depends on other areas for 
supply of food grains tuid other necessaries of life. The chief 
articles of import are grocery and grains of all varieties, cloth, 
sweet oil, medicines and hardware. Sugar and gid are imported 
from Kolhapur, tobacco from Sangli, Jaysingpur and Nipani; ground¬ 
nut, sweet oil, oil cakes and cotton seeds from Bombay and Kolhapur 
and chillies from Sangli, and Byadgi (Dharwar district, Mysore State). 
Pulses are imported from Bombay. Among various kinds of grains im¬ 
ported jowar conies from Ahmadnagar, Baramati, Karad and Bombay ; 
wheat from Nasik, Bombay and Kolhapur; nachani from Nasik and 
polished and husked rice from Kolaba, Bombay and Kolhapur. 
Cloth is imported from Bombay, Belgaum, Ichalkaranji, Malegaon, 
Madura (Madras), Salem (Madras) and Sholapur. Medicines are 
imported from Bombay, Poona and Kolhapur; hardware articles 
from Bombay and Kolliapur; cement from Porbunder, Okha and 
Dwarka (Gujarat) ; electric goods, ammunition and cutlery from 
Bombay; newspapers and books fronr Bombay, Poona, and Kolha¬ 
pur ; utensils from Bombay and Kolhapur; optical lenses from 
Bombay and Delhi; leather goods from Bombay and Kolhapur; 
bangles from Belgaum and Bombay; petrol and kerosene from 
Kolhapur; glassware from Bombay and Oglewadi and tea from 
Bombay, Assam, Darjeeling and Nilgiri. 

There arc quite a few commodities that the district exports, 
mangoes, ca.sliew-nuts, and betel-nuts being the most important. In 
addition to these, fish, cured as well as fresh, is also exported. 
Mango is exported mainly to Bombay, Poona and Kolhapur; betel- 
nuts to Bombay ; cashew-nuts to Bombay and America; cocoanut, 
fish and chebulic myrobalan (hirdu) to Bombay. Catechu is also 
exported in small quantities to Bombay. Salt is exported to the Ghat 
districts. Mangalore tiles imported from Mangalore are re-exported 
via Chiplun to Ghat districts. 

Alphonsos known as Ratnagiri hapus arc very famous for then- 
delicious taste and flavour. At the beginning of the season, commis¬ 
sion agents of dealers at Bombay purchase all the fruits that a tree 
or trees in an orchard may yield during the ensuing season and very 
often make advances to the mango producers as early as October, 
so that the producers may not sell the yield to any other person. The 
agents sort out raw mangoes and disjratch them by sea or by land 
route in packages or wooden boxes containing 5 to R|- dozens of 
fruits to Bombay, Poona and Kolhapur. The Marketing Inspector, 
Ratnagiri, estimated that about 18,22,500 packages are exported 
every year. These constitute about 80f of the total produce of the 
district. 

Cashew or kafu trees (Anacardium occidentale) grow plentifully 
in the southern part. Cashew-nuts are sold to cashew-nnt roasting 
factories either directly or through intermediaries. In addition to 
the local supply, cashew-nuts are also imported from Kenya. After 
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roasting cashew nuts, the shell is removed and cashew kernels are 
exported to Bombay and America. It is estimated that about 
2,51,000 lbs, ol such kernels are exported to Bombay and America 
every year. 


Betel-nut trts.'s (.sitpari or pophali) grow luxuriously in the 
northern part ol (he district, viz. Mandangad, Dapoli and Guhagar 
talukas. Most (4 tlie crop, about 25,000 tons, grown in the district 
is sent to Bomba) either by sea or by road. Local traders or com¬ 
mission agents (4' the dealers at Bombay purchase unshelled betel- 
nuts (asoli siipiiri), bake them in the sun for about twenty days, 
remove the slicll grade them to size and export the same to Bombay 
for attractive prices. 


Cocoanut trec.s grow all over the district. The yield is purchased 
by commission agt.aits who export it to Bombay. 

Ratnagiri, Clii])lun, Malvan and Vengurla are the important trade 
centres. Tire following list shows the commodities handled at the 
various trade centres in the district;— 

Chiplun : Grains, grocery, mangalore tiles, salt, timber and 
mangoes. 

Rajapur ; Gjains and grocery. 

Dapoli : Betel-nuts (supari), grains and grocery. 

Ratnagiri: Mangoes, gi'aiiis, grocery and fish. 

Malvan : Gashew-nuts, fish, grains and mangoes. 

Vengurla ; Cashew-nuts, grains, grocery and mangoes. 

Next in imporianci,: to trade centres are the places where perio¬ 
dical bazars are lield. The following list shows the taluka-wise 
distribution of places where periodical bazars are held 

Taluka or Peta, Names of places. 

Malvan .. Trimbak, Madhi, Talgir, Malvan, Mhaswe and 

Chinder. 


Lanje 

Sangameshu a: 
Kudal 

Rajapur 

Kankavli 

Ratnagiri 

Khed 

Guhagar 

Mandangad 

Deogad 


Lanje, Bhaiubed, Shiposhi and Beni Bk. 
Sangameshwar and Phnnagus. 

Kndal, Walawal, Nerur K., Nerur, Kadavul, 
Kasai and Mangaon. 

Pachal, Talwade and Saundal. 

Phonda, Kankavli, Kharepatan, Koloshi, Tarde 
and Sangwe. 

Pali, Kotawada, Harchiri, Kham and Tonde. 
Nil. 

Nil. 

Mhapral, Panderi and Durgawadi. 

Deogad, Tale bazar, Shirgaon and Mithbao. 
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Exports. 


Betel-nut. 


Cocoanut. 
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Taluka or Feta. 

Names of places. 

Trade, 

Vengurla 

Phxlawada, Atlcli, Vajrat, klhapiui, Kelus, 

Exports. 

Khanoli, Ubhadanda, Ansur, Dabholi, 
Matond, Arawali, Shiroda, Tulas, Redi, 
Asoli Pal, Parule 1, Parule 11 and Kochara. 


Dapoli 

.. Nil. 


Chiplun 

.. Pophali. 


Sawantwadi 

.. Sawantwadi, Ainsoli, Aronda, Arcs, Banda 
and Danoli. 


Faihs. 


Of these markets, those held at Laiije, Phunagus, Sangameshwar, 
Walawal, Kadawal, Kasai, Mangaon, Kotawada^ Hardin, Deogad, 
Talebazar, Shirgaon, Mithhao, Ilodawada, Shiroda, Parule I, Malvan, 
Mhase, Chinder and Pophali liad each a turnover of a thousand 
rupees or more on a bazar day. 

Almost all the fairs held in the district are associated with 
important deities and religions festivals. In the 19th century they 
were important occasions of commercial activity, tilthongh they are 
now losing their importance. 

The following table shows the taluka-wise distribution of fairs held 
in the district, in 1957. 


Taluka or Peta, 

Number of fs 
held. 

Khed 

10 

Mandangad 

7 

Dapoli 

8 

Guhagar 

2 

Chiplun 

6 

Sangameshwar 

3 

Rajapur 

5 

Ratnagiri 

2 

Kankavli 

Nil 

Kudal 

52 

Lanje 

12 

Malvan 

20 

Vengurla 

18 

Deogad 

7 

Sawantwadi 

118 


In 19.57, the largest number of fairs (118) were held in Sawant- 
wadi taliika. It was followed by Kudal. The fair held at Kanke- 
shwar in Deogad taluka had the largest turnover estimated 
at Rs. 8,000. 
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Fairs of conimei'cial importance wore held at Savans in Khcd 
taluka, Mhapral in Mandangad taluka, Pophali in Chiplim taluka, 
Ganpati Pule and Ratnagiri in Ratnagiri taluka, Digas in Kudal 
mahal, Vaghaicshwar, Prabhanvalli, Kondliya in l.anje niahal, 
Dharampur Kulse, Wayangaon, Tondiwadi, Anguno wadi and 
Chinder in Mai van taluka; Khanoli, Ubhadanda, Arvali, Shiroda 
in Vengurla mahal, Kunkesliwar and Jamsandf; in Deogad taluka. 

These fairs are usually attended by pedlars, itinerant merchants 
and petty shopkeepers from neighbouring villages. Among them 
are sweetmeat makers, grocers, tassel-makers, coppersmiths, vendors 
of parched grains, ready-made cloth dealers, etc. Transactions at 
these fairs take place on cash basis. 

A full description of volume of trade in the various important 
municipal towns of the district is not possible for want of official or 
non-official data. However, a statement of total imports into and 
exports from municipal limits, based on octroi collection and 
describing the total volume of trade in these towns is given 
below 

TABLE No. 3. 

hiTORTS Based on Octroi Returns. 


Commodity — 
group. 

ir 

IO,51-.^ 

,2 

19.52- 

■53. 

1953- 

64 

Quiintitv 
B. Mds. 

V'aluc in 
Rs, in 

Quant it V 
. B. Mds, 

Value in Quantity 
. Jis. in B. Mds. 

Viiluo in 

Kb. 

Cereals 

i»7,:!31 

1.5,.57,30f) 

00,034 

10,36,874 

1,08,039 

17,38,223 

Sugar 

0,124 

3,28,494 

10,076 

3,02,703 

9,400 

3,40,802 

Firewood 

72,(142 

24,014 

43,(508 

29,070 

40,721 

27,1.50 

Cliarcoal 

l':,887 

8,662 

2,.573 

7,790 

2,934 

8,803 

Petrol 


89,600 


84,,523 1,79,047 

89,820 

Cement 

0,828 

49,142 

.5,976 

29,879 

0,788 

33,940 

Building materials. 


21 ,.370 


49,370 


34,228 

Cattle-goods 

12.859 

54,309 1,-33,287 

39,949 

12,33.5 

1,.50,004 

Tea 

1,049 

1,70,394 

92,893 

1,83,790 

72,470 

1,44,941 

Tobacco 

1,974 

l,.57,915 

2,183 

1,83,312 

1,917 

1,01,012 

Piece-goods 



.... 




Iron, C 0 p p r. 
Brass, etc. 

0,880 

19,072 

7,032 

1.5,304 

7,118 

28,472 

Kerosene . 

34,,547 

2,07,281 

28,704 

1,72,223 

39,493 

2,.30,972 


The table shows that among the imports, the group of cereals 
was the most important. Other groups in order of importance 
were sugar, tobacco and cattle. 
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Piece-goods foi mcd the most important item of imports. The next 
in importance were .sugar, tea, tobacco, kerosene and cement. Among 
the exports too, jiiece-goods formed the most important item. It was 
followed by tobacco, tea and sugar. 
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The most important group of commodities imported was cereals. 
It was followed by tea, brass, copper, iron, cement and building 
materials. Ainong the exports, cereals topped the list. It wa.s 
followed by brass, copper, iron, cement, tea and sugar. 
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TABLE No. 6. 


Imports and Exports based on Octroi Returns. 

Malvan Municipality. 


lU ports. Exports. 

Oommodity Group. —<—-— -— —i—^— -- 



19.'31-52. 

1953-54. 

1951-52. 

1953-64. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Grain 

6,67,056 

12,47,290 

1,91,943 

2,67,715 

Refined Sugar 

83,997 

2,32,972 

31,870 

26,360 

Unrefined Sugar 

5,19,135 

3,45,298 

3,312 

50,969 

Tea 

1,46,375 

1,99,163 

31,351 

31,431 

Animals for slauglito 

4.646 

8,246 

.... 

205 

Oil 

4,24,627 

8,61,027 

72,440 

3,62,389 

Oilseeds and artii les used for 
fuel, lighting and .vash'.ng. 

3,81,939 

4,56,073 

8,4980 

19,672 

Building materials 

3,63,191 

2,06,930 

34,829 

16,688 

Drags, gums and port'uines 

2,38,620 

2,15,398 

29,612 

34,418 

Tobacco 

1,24,036 

1,75,635 

20,336 

64,266 

Cloth and pioco g icds and 
articles of clothi ng. 

0,30,990 

2,36,424 

10,036 

25,866 

Metals and articles of metals .. 

2,41,593 

5,39,785 

13,910 

31,639 

Coment 

39,716 

24,163 



Miscellaneous 


87,666 


17,770 


In Malvan, grains were the most important group of commodities 
imported, followed liy oil, cloth, gul, oil-seeds and articles used for 
fuel, lighting and washing. Among the exports could be mentioned 
grains, oil, oil-s(!eds and articles used for fuel, lighting and washing, 
drugs, gums, perfumes and tea. 


Vf 4174—29 
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TABLE No. 7. 

Imports and Exports based on Octroi Returns. 

Sawantwadi Municipality. 



Imports. 


Exports. 


Group. 

1951-52. 

19.52-53. 

19.53-54. 

1951-52. 

1952-53. 

1963-64. 



Rs. 

Es. 

Es. 

Es. 

Es. 

Cereals 

10.09,51.5 

24,99,376 

15,77,749 

5,67,1.59 

13,77,558 

11,23,740 

Sugar 

1,09,314 

5,10,178 

5,53.103 

.53,926 

1,95,235 

3,54,217 

Petrol 

3,79,206 

3,!57,291 

.3,16,158 

37,842 

34,200 

20,262 

Cement .. 

38,799 

30,023 

29,530 

6,506 

8,874 

7,188 

Building njaterials 

91,300 

2,17,097 

90,871 

66,382 

1,.52,439 

80,585 

Cattle goods 

4,35,405 

4,92,861 

5,26,696 

2,72,188 

3,95,302 

4,31,916 

Tea 

4,66,118 

4,71,724 

3,82,196 

2,69,139 

2,22,767 

1,92,688 

Tobacco 

5,72,740 

7,80,919 

7,49,320 

4,46,845 

4,48,8.57 

4,74,015 

Piece goods 

7,08,298 

19,19,429 

16,04,420 

5,23,324 

12,72,588 

10,0.5,396 

Brass, Copper, 

iron etc. 

1,60,810 

1,21,170 

1,37,668 

78,278 

1,14,796 

64,923 

Kcrofieiio 

1,20,504 

1,53,144 

2,11,314 

32,448 

68,712 

1,11,114 

Miscellaneous ,. 

45,10,.502 

40,28,726 

44,32,845 

32,64,191 

29,83,147 

25,51,268 


In Sawantwadi, the group of cereals led the various groups of 
imported commodities. Other articles were piece-goods, tobacco, 
cattle and tea. 
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Retail Trade. 


Of the various imports, the group of cereals led the commodities 
such as brass, copper, iron, piece goods and building material. Among 
the exports, cereals topped the list followed by building materials and 
tobacco. Methods of levying octroi duty are not uniform in all tlie 
municipalities. 

In some cases, no figures of quantity exported from municipal 
towns are obtainable, while in others, either the value or the quantity 
of imports is available. 

A retail trader deals directly with the consumer and as such can 
be described as a link between wholesale traders on the one hand 
and consumers on the other. Retail shops do flourishing business in 
almost all towns of the district by catering to the needs of their 
localities. Stocks on hand are usually limited and are continuously 
replaced by the retailer, who keeps running accounts with whole¬ 
sale traders from his town and, in a few cases, with wholesale 
traders outside the district. Retail sales are made usually on cash 
basis but credit for a month or two is also granted sometimes. 

The Bombay Shops and Establishment Act (LXXIX) of 1948 
which enforces compulsory registration of all shops and establish¬ 
ments located within the municipal limits has been applied to all 
the municipal towns in the district except Rajapur. The adminis¬ 
tration of the Act is entrusted to municipal authorities. The follow¬ 
ing statement shows the number of shops registered and employ¬ 
ment therein 



TABLE Xo. 9 

Number of Shops and Employment therein in the Municipal Towns of Ratnagiri District. 


RATNAGIRI DISTRICT. 
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CHAPTER 8. 
Trade, 

Retail Trade. 
Chiplmi. 


Malvan. 


Sawantwadi. 


In 1957, Chiplun had the highest number of retail shops employ¬ 
ing 1,291 men, 35 women and 75 children. TKe ward-wise distri¬ 
bution of these shops showed a marked concentration in ward num¬ 
ber VII with as many as 666 retail shops or about 74-9 per cent, of 
the total shops in the town. Ward No. IV, however, had only 
3 shops. 

Of the total number of shops, grocery group accounted for the 
highest with 246 shops. This group was followed by ‘pan, bidi and 
cigarettes ’ with 73 shops; ‘ medicine ’ with 44 shops, ‘ tobacco and 
snuff’ with 43 shops and ‘cloth and hosiery’ with 13 shops. 

Shops coming under the ‘ grocery ’ group employed the maximum 
number of persons. This group was followed by ‘pan, bidi and 
cigarettes ’ and then by ‘ stationery, cutlery, bangles and provi¬ 
sion ’. The peculiarity of the ‘ grocery ’ group was that it provided 
employment to the highest number of women and children. 

Malvan had 537 retail shops employing 881 men, 45 women and 
25 children. About 85 per cent, of these shops were located in 
wards No. I II and IV. Ward No. IV had the highest number of 
shops, while ward No. Ill had the lowest number of them. 

The highest number of shops belonged to the ‘ grocery ‘ group 
which accounted for 176 shops or about 32-8 per cent, of the total 
number of shops in the town. This group was followed by ‘pan, 
bidi and cigarettes ’ with 38 shops. ‘ Stationery, cutlery, bangles and 
provisions ’ accounted for 44 shops. 

The grocery group employed the maximum number of persons or 
66 per cent, of the total number of persons employed in retail trade 
in the town. This was followed by pan, bidi and cigarette shops 
employing 65 persons and by fuel shops employing 38 persons. The 
grocery shops employed the highest number of women and children. 

There were 482 retail shops in Sawantwadi, employing 1,098 men, 
42 women and 17 children. The ward-wise distribution of retail 
shops in this town showed a marked clustering in ward No. VII with 
360 shops or nearly 74-7 per cent, of the total number of shops 
in the town. Next came ward No. VI witli 65 shops. Ward No. I 
had only two shops. 

Largest group was the ‘grocery’ accounting for 98 shops. This 
was followed by ‘pan, bidi and cigarette’ with 38 shops, by ‘cloth 
and hosieiy’ with 21 shops and by ‘stationery, cutlery, bangles and 
provisions ’ with 20 shops. 

The ‘ grocery ’ gi oup employed the highest number of persons or 
about 22'3 per cent, of the total number of persons employed in 
retail trade in the town. This was followed by pan, bidi and 
cigarette shops employing 86 persons, by cloth and hosiery shops 
employing 66 persons and by medicine shops employing 56 persons. 
The employment of women was the highest in shops selling milk 
and milk products. The maximum number of children was 
employed in grocery shops. 
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Vengurla had 345 shops employing 475 men and one woman. The 
ward-wise dislril'iution of these shops showed that 65-8 per cent, 
thereof were locattid in ward No. Ill followed by ward No. V. 
Ward No. 1 had only six shops. 

More than 33 per cent, of the shops belonged to the ‘ grocery ’ 
group. This group was followed by ‘pan, bidi, and cigarettes’ and 
then by stationery, cutlery and provision’. 

The ‘ grocery group employed the maximum number of persons. 
Others in order of precedence were ‘ pan, bidi, cigarettes, etc.’ 
employing 38 persons and ‘ stationery and provisions ’ employing 
30 persons. 

Of the six towns where the Shops and Establishments Act has 
been applied, Elied had the minimum number of shops. These 
shops were fairly distributed over the town, ward No. Ill having 
the highest share with 32-2 per cent, in the total shops in the town. 
It was followed by ward No. V and then by wards No. II and VI. 
Ward No. VI had only eight shops. 

The ‘ grocery group had the highest number of shops, being 
22-6 per cent, of the total thereof. Others in order of precedence 
were pan, bidi and cigarette shops, cloth and hosiery shops, followed 
by tobacco and snuif, stationery, cutlery, bangles and provisions, etc. 

Among the ridail shops, the ‘ grocery' group had the largest 
number of sliojis and biggest turnover and employment. They 
also formed the most widely dispersed group in all municipal towns. 
Of the various articles sold in these shops, cereals, spices, condi¬ 
ments and tea wer(.^ the important ones. The size of these shops 
varied from jmtty shops with stocks worth Rs. 500 to those with 
stocks worth 11s. 73,000. The shop-keepers at times were both 
wholesale-cwni-retail traders transacting with wholesale traders at 
Bombay, Kollia])ur, Belgaum, Sangli and Nipani. Credit facilities, 
which were usually granted, varied from centre to centre, the period 
of credit ranging from 15 to 60 days. Small traders have usually 
running accounts with hig traders with the common understanding 
that accounts slicaild he cleared at the end of every year, that is, 
before Divali festival. 

The period betv'cen June and September was reported as a dull 
period, while April and May were described as months of brisk 
activity. 

Cloth and hosiery shops come next. Though their total 
number in a town is small, their annual turnover is quite large. 
Mostly, these; sliops are located in the commercially important parts 
of the town. They sell cotton textiles such as shirtings, coatings, 
dhoties, saris and hosiery. Some of them also sell silk and woollen 
cloth. Quite a fev/ stock umbrellas. The stock-in-trade ranges from 
Rs. 600 to Rs, 40,000. Petty shop-keepers purchase their require¬ 
ments from Kolliapur, whereas big shop-keepers purchase their stock- 
in-trade at Bombay directly from mills or from their authorised 
agents. 
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CHAPTER 8. The period between June and September was reported as dull, 

— while April and May were described as months of brisk activity. 

Trade. ^ 

Retail Tuaue. Next in the order are stationery shops. They sometimes trade 
provisions and cutlery articles also. These shops are located in 
„ almost all wards of the town. Smaller shops have a stock of about 
lery°"and Provi- hs. 1,500 and bi;.r ones that of about Rs. 10,000. Shop-keepers 
sions. purchase mostly from Bombay and enjoy credit for about two 

months. Business activity was reported to be dull from May to July 
and brisk from September to April. 

Pan, Bidi, Ciga- Like grocery shops, these shops frerjuent almost all parts of the 
rette and town. They stock betel-leaves, pan bidis, cigarettes, and tobacco for 

Tobacco. chewing as well as for smoking. Quite a large proportion of them 

stock washing soap, snuff, and other sundry articles of day-to-day use 
and of a durable nature. Most of the shops arc either of a medium 
or of a small size. Smaller shops keep a stock of about Rs. 20, and big 
ones tha!t of Rs. 600. Big traders purchase cigarettes and snufi at 
Bombay; tobacco at Sangli or Nipani, and as a rule, purchase them 
against cash payment. Petty shop-ktiepers rely mostly on local 
purchases and enjoy a credit for fifteen days. The business is 
normal throughout the year. 

Shops under this group sell medicines of foreign as well as of 
indigenous preparations. Tire stock-in-trade of a shop is about 
Rs. 20,000. Foreign medicines are purchased at Bombay. Indian 
medicines manufactured within the State are purchased directly 
from factories and, those manufactured elsewhere from Bombay. 
Purchases are on cash basis. September and October are reported 
as dull and Juno and July as months of brisk activity. 

Leather goods. Leather goods shops are mostly shops making and selling a local 
variety of footwear known as konkani chappal or vahan, as per the 
orders of customers. They rarely make luxury articles such as suit¬ 
cases, purses, hand-bags, etc. Their stock-in-trade varies from Rs. 150 
to Rs. 500. Leather required for soles is locally purchased and that 
for the upper pai t is purchased at Bombay and Belgaum on 
cash payment. During monsoon the turnover is considerably low. 
September and October are reported as months of brisk business. 

Cycle Shop.s. The number of cycle shops is negligible which could be accounted 

for by the hilly nature of the district. These shops repair cycles, keep 
them for hire and sell spare parts. Cycles are hired on hourly, daily 
and monthly basis. Some of them sell new cycles also. New cycles 
and spare parts are obtained from Bombay. Value of stock (cycles, 
spare parts) varies from Rs. 1,000 to Rs, 3,000. Business is reported 
to be slack during monsoon. It is, however, normal for the rest of 
the period. 

These shop-keepers sell mainly copper, brass and aluminium uten¬ 
sils. However, recently the proportion of stainless-steel utensils is 
increasing. The value of stock-in-trade ranges from Rs. 5,000 to 
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Rs. 12,000. Alurninium and stainless-steel utensils are purchased at 
Bombay, brass-\vare at Poona and copper-ware at Kolhapur. Credit 
facilities are not available in Bombay. Poona as well as Kolhapur 
dealers grant creiiit for about three months. Some of the dealers in 
this district keep running accounts with dealers at Poona and Kolha¬ 
pur. The pericid between June and September is reported to be 
dull whereas business is brisk during April and May. 

Shops coming under this group sell articles such as galvanised iron 
sheets, corrugated as well as plain, iron bars, sheets, beams, screws, 
nails, timber, cement, paints, sanitary fittings, etc. Most of their 
requirements are trbtained from Bombay. At times orders are also 
placed with dealers at Kolhapur. Cement is imported from 
Porbunder and Olcha. The highest sales are effected in April and 
May, while thcs decline with the onset of monsoon. 

The followiiii.^ table gives the number of shops of the various 
groups of commodities in the rural areas of the various talukas 

TABLE No. 10. 

Table shouinc; taluka-wise distribution of Retail shops in 
THE bubal areas OF RaTNAGIRI. 

X^'p'ia of sliop. 1 . 

Name of Taluku <ir PeUi. No. of-Total. 

villages. Grocery. Cloth. Hotels. Misce- 

11 an COUP. 

] 2 .S 4 5 6 7 


Chiplim 

.. 131 

217 

•• 

59 

23 

200 

Dapoli 

.. 151 

283 

35 

64 

27 

409 

Deogad 

64 

227 

15 

154 

46 

442 

Guhagar 

78 

159 

7 

59 

37 

262 

Kankavli 

67 

190 

16 

49 

36 

291 

Khed 

146 

292 

26 

116 

19 

452 

Kudal 

75 

156 

4 

192 

6 

357 

Lanje 

84 

133 

6 

37 

3 

179 

Malvan 

57 

122 

1 

154 

6 

283 

Mandangad 

91 

104 

1 


2 

107 

Bajapur 

144 

239 

10 

82 

113 

494 

Eatnagiri 

121 

382 

•• 

73 

58 

613 

SangamoshTcar 

.. 169 

217 

30 

65 

57 

369 

Sawantwadi 

.. 120 

341 

37 

172 

17 

567 

Vangurla 

17 

280 

16 

309 

49 

654 

Total 

.. 1,515 

3,392 

204 

1,584 

498 

5,078 
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CHAPTER 8, Since the turnover of most of the retail shops in the district does 
Trade minimum prescribed for registration under the Sales 

Shops Rsgistered'^^ (®®' in the case of importers and manufacturers and 

UNDER Sales TaxRs. 30,(}00 in the case of other dealers), they fall, outside the scope 
Act. of the statement. 

As per available data, there are 490 dealers in rural areas regis¬ 
tered under the Bombay Sales Tax Act. In the urban areas, this 
number is 254, The gross turnover of the registered dealers in rural 
and urban areas was found to bo Rs. 4,97,04,276 and Rs. 2,62,11,657 
respectively in 1958. The largest number of dealers was in the ‘ food¬ 
stuffs ’ group, followed by ‘ clothing ’. The largest number of 
registered dealers was in the Sawantwadi taluka. 

Pedlars. Next in importance to religious fairs are the pedlars who go hawk¬ 

ing merchandise from village to village. This class of merchants in 
the trade organisation of the district has certainly a place even to-day, 
but their system of trade has undergone considerable changes in 
recent years. The growing importance of weekly bazars and fairs 
does not give scope to pedlars going from village to village, because 
villagers now show a preference for the periodical markets. They 
obtain their necessities either from village shops or from weekly 
bazars held in a village or nearabout. This, however, does not mean 
that pedlars have altogether disappeared from rural areas. They 
exist in most taluka-headquarters of the district. 

Pedlars in this district usually carry goods on their own person, 
a few have hand-carts with four wheels, while some use bicycles,. The 
goods and commodities sold by them include bhel, chana, fruits and 
vegetables, bakery products, pins, needles, bangles, sweetmeats, foot¬ 
wears, toys, etc. 


Municipalities do not generally issue licences free of charge to 
pedlars. The latter obtain their stock-in-trade from neighbouring 
towns and adjoining villages. Their business is dull during monsoon 
and brisk during winter and summer. 

Coastal TtiAaE. A major quantum of the total trade of Ratnagiri district is repre¬ 
sented by the coastal trade where the ports naturally play a pre¬ 
dominant part. Of the goods imported, the important ones are 
foodgrains, ground-nut oil, kerosene, cloth, ready-made clothes, 
leather goods, stationery, cutlery, crockery, watches, utensils, iron and 
steel goods, opticals, medicines, etc. Among the exports are mango, 
myrobalan, shewriwood, teakwood, cashew, betelnut, dry fish, etc. 



le accompanying table gives statistics of imports into and exports from tbe ports of the district: 

TABLE No. 13. 

STATisncs OF Imports into the Ports of Ratnagibi District, 1953-57. 
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CHAPTER 9.-TRANSP0RT AND COMMUNICATIONS. 


CHAPTER 9. 


The condition of transport and communications was far from 
satisfactory in the district during 19th century, when a few fair 
weather earthen tracks provided the only available means of com¬ 
munication. Not only the attitude of the Government was step-moth¬ 
erly but any serious attempts on the part of Government to improve 
the system of transport were thwarted by the typical topography of 
the district landscape. 

Following is a vivid account of the conditions of roads, then exist¬ 
ing, taken from the old Gazetteer of Ratnagiri district (1880) 

“At the beginning of British rule (1818-20) carriage was almost 

entirely by water. In rugged parts near the coast private 

charity had in places hewn rough flights of red stone steps; but 
they were much damaged and out of repair. In the Parashram 
pass between Ghiplun and Dabhol, there had once been a good 
made road, |)aved where the ascent required it. But the pavement 
was (1824) in so bad repair, that cattle chose a winding pathway 

to the right. There were no wheeled carriages, no horses, 

no camels, and few pack-bullocks. All field and other produce 
was carried to market on men’s heads, and during the first years 
of British rule, the people suffered much from being forced to 
carry the baggugti of military and other travellers.” 

Parts were dangerous to man and beast. Laden animals were 
jammed betw< <!n rocks, forced to slide down steep slopes of sheet 
rock, and, fool sore, to pick their way among thickly strewn rolling 
stones. Carts were unknown, and between many villages and 
their market towns were not even bullock paths.” 

The old Gazeltcer also mentions that in 1864 the whole length of 
the district road.s was 171 miles. 

With all the development that has taken place in other parts of 
the State in respect of transport and communications, the district to¬ 
day is served only by roads and a few ports. It is not touched by any 
National Highway, while many of the State Highways are subject to 
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interruptions of traffic during the monsoon. The proposed Diva- 
Dasgaon railway line is also not calculated to improve the state of 
transport, as Dasgaon is far away from the heart of Ratnagiri district. 
The existing ports, described in a separate section, are also not so 
convenient for commercial purposes. Most of them are not served 
with wharfage facilities, goods sheds and amenities to the travelling 
public. Sandy bars and shallow waters render it very difficult for 
steamers to land near the shore. Some of the ports, exposed as 
they are to the violent south-west winds, are not safe for anchorage 
of vessels. Apart from such difficulties, water transport goes com¬ 
pletely out of use in the monsoon and the transport connection 
between many a port and town is cut. The following statement 
compiled from the census reports gives the number of persons 
engaged in transport and communications 

Table No. 1. 

Number of persons engaged in transport and communications 
IN Ratnagiri District in 1911, 1921, 1931 and 1951. 


Category 


Number of persons engaged in 



1911 

1921 

1931 

1961 

Air traneport 

• • . • 

• • . • 

• . » • 

4 

Railway transport 

263 

337 

166 

244 

Road transport 

1,803 

1,695 

633 

1,971 

Water transport 

6,217 

6,468 

6,437 

4,622 

Posts and Telegraphs 

087 

689 

617 

827 

Total 

7,870 

8,079 

6,65 

7,678 


The statement reveals that water transport employed the largest 
number since 1911. This was so even at the time of publication 
of the old Ratnagiri District Gazetteer. Ratnagiri is a coastal 
district not served by railways or air transport. Water transport 
served the most important link between this district and 
Bombay. All the persons shown to be employed in railways and 
air transport were serving outside this district. All the persons 
engaged in air and railway transport and posts and telegraphs 
were employees, while a few others engaged in water and road 
transport were employers. A majority of the persons in water 
transport were Kolis. 


The table reveals that with all the socio-economic developments 
there have not been perceptible improvements in the state of 
transport and communications. As regards postal facilities, there 
had been an increase in the persons engaged and the number of 
post offices. The slow progress in transport and communications 
might be related to the peculiar topography of the district, low 
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volume of trade and the lack of economic opportunities. These 
factors together rendered the cost of providing transport facilities 
not sufficiently compensating. 

The following is an account of the State Highways and Major 
District Roads in Ratnagiri district. There is not a single National 
Highway in the district. 

Roads in Ratnagiri district, as in other districts, are classified, 
according to their importance, into four categoi'ies 

(f) National Higiiways, (ii) State Highways, (Hi) Major- 

District Roads, and (to) Other District Roads. 

National Highw.i)-s have been defined as “main highways serving 
predominantly natioiral, as distinct from State, purposes, running 
through the length and breadth of India, which together form 
a system connecting (by roirtes as direct as practicable) major ports, 
foreign highways, Capitals of States, and including highways 
required for strategic movements for the defence of India.” 

State Highways have been defined as “all other main trunk or 
arterial roads of ii. Stiite connecting up with National Highways or 
State Highways :>f adjacent States, district headquarters and 
important cities within the State, and serving as main arteries of 
traffic to and from District Roads.”. These arc usually maintained 
by State Governments and generally bridged and metalled 
and are complete ly motorable throughout the year, except that 
sometimes whert; there are causeways or submersible bridges, traffic 
may be interrupted in the monsoon for very short periods. State 
Highways usually luive connections with National Highways. 

“ Major District Roads ” are roughly of the same specifications 
ns State Highways. These roads connect important marketing 
centres with railways, State Highways and National Highways. 

“Other Di.slrict Roads” are also of the same type as Major 
District Roads, (xc(q)t that they are subject to more frequent 
interruptions of traffic during the rains. They also serve market 
places. They are generally unmetalled. 

The State High\\ays and, in most cases, the Major District Roads 
are also constructeid and maintained by the State Public Works 
Department, and tht; cost, unlike in the case of the National High¬ 
ways, is met out of State funds. 

This highway starts from Bombay, enters Ratnagiri at its northern 
border after crossing Thana and Kolaba and runs south throughout 
the lengdi of the district, a distance of about 212 miles upto 
Dodamarg on its .southern border and then crosses Marmagoa 
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State Highways. 
Bomhay-Konkan- 
Martnagoa-Karwar- 
M angahre-Covhin- 
Cape Comorin 
Road. 


territory. In its course in the district, it passes through the Khed, 
Chiplun, Sangameshwar, Ratnagiri, Rajapur and Sawantwadi talukas 
and Lanje, Kankavli and Kudal mahals. It touches 


Kashcdi 

in Mile 140/7 

R.B.1 

Bharna 

in Milo 156/2 


Chiplun 

in Mile 178/0 

I.B.2 

Sangameshwar 

in Mile 208/1 

I.B. 

Pali 

in Mile 233/4 

R.H. 

Lanje 

in Mile 246/6 


Rajapur 

in Milo 265/4 

IB. 

Kharepatan 

in Mile 279/4 

R.H. 

Nandgaon 

in Mile 292/4 


Janoli 

in Mile ,300/4 


Kankavli 

in Mile 302/2 

D.L.B.R.H.3 

Kasai 

in Mile 311/4 

R.H. 

Kudal 

in Mile 323 

I.B. 

Sawantwadi 


R.H. and I.B. 

Banda 

Dedamarg 


T.B.4 


There are 17 bridges across the road. Account of some of them 
is given in the section on bridges. 

Going from north to south, the following important roads either 
take off from it or are crossed by it 


Place or point 
of junction 

Name 
of the road 

Class 

of the road 

Bharna Naka 

... (1) Harnai-Khed 

.. M.D.R.S 


(2) Khed-Khopi 

.. M.D.R. 

Chiphm 

... Chiplun-Karad 

.. S.H.6 

Savarda 

... Jayagad-Nivali 

.. O.D.R.7 

Asurde 

.,. Asurde-Kut a-Kuchambe- 
Panchambe. 

O.D.R. 

Aravali 

... Aravali-Makhajan 

.. O.D.R. 

Sangameshwar 

... (1) Sangamesliwar-Nagar 

O.D.R. 

(2) Sakharpa-Sangameshwar 

.. M.D.R. 

Hatkhamba 

... Ratnagiri-Kolhapur 

.. S.H. 

Lanje 

... (1) Lanje-Run 

.. O.D.R. 

(2) Lanje-Advali 

.. O.D.R. 

Vatul 

... Vatul-Bhambcd 

.. O.D.R. 


t R. H. = Rest House. 

2 1. B. = Inspection Bungalow. 

3 D. L. B. R. H. =: District Local Board, Rest House. 
^ T. B. = Travellers’ Bungalow. 

5 M. D. R. = Major District Road. 

® S. H. = State Highway, 
r O. D, R. = Other District Road. 
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Talera 

... V aghotan—-Kasarda 

... M.D.R. 

CHAPTER 9. 

Nandagao 

... Deogad—'Nipani 

... S.H. 


Kankavli 

... (1) Aehare—'Kankavli 

... M.D.R. 

Transport and 


(2) Kankavli—Naradare 

... O.D.R. 

Communications. 

Pandur 

... Pandur—Ghotage 

... O.D.R. 

Roads. 

Kasai 

... Mai van—-Kasai 

... M.D.R. 

State Highways. 

Kudal 

... (1) Kudal—Bambuli 

... O.D.R. 



(2) Kudal—Math 

... M.D.R. 



(3) Kudal—Chandavan 

... O.D.R. 


Akeri 

... (1) Vengurla—Bclgaum 

... S.H. 



(2) Akeri—Hanmant Ghat 

... M.D.R. 


Sawantwadi 

... (1) Sawantwadi—Burdi 

... M.D.R. 



(2) Sawantwadi—Aronda 

... M.D.R. 


Sherle 

... (1) Sheric—Vengurla 

... O.D.R. 



(2) Sherle—Aronda 

... O.D.R. 



(3) Sherle—^Madura 

... O.D.R. 


Banda 

,.. Satuli—Netarda 

... O.D.R. 


Dodamarg 

... Dodamarg—Bhedshi 

... O.D.R. 


The work of 

laying cement concrete and asphalt surface is in 



progress, and when completed some portion will have concrete 
surface and some %\'ill be black-topped. 

Except for the small section between Sawantwadi and Dodamarg, 
the road is motorable throughout the year. 

This highwa} starts from Mirya port and runs south-east, Mirya-Ratnagiri- 

a distance of four miles upto Ratnagiri and then runs ca.st, a distance Koihapur-Miraf- 

of 41 miles and 4 furlongs to reach the up-ghat village viz. Amba Bijaptir-Hydornbacl 

where it enters Kolhapur district. The section of 7 miles on the Road. 

Bombay—KonkaII—Goa road from Hatkhamba to Pali is common 
with this road, excluding which, its length in the district is 34 miles 
and 6 furlongs, Amba Ghat has a length of 7 miles. The road 
passes througli the Ratnagiri and Sangameshwar talukas. 

It touches the following important places : — 


Ratnagiri ... Mik 4/3 LB;and Municipal Bungalow. 

Hatkamba ... Mile 12/3 

Pali ... Milo 19/3 R.H. 

Sakharpa ... Mile 35/7 R.H. 


Going from vvest to east the following important roads either take 
off from it or are crossed by it 


Place or point of juncUoii, 

Name of the road. 

Class of thor cud. 

Ratnagiri 

Ratnagiri—Pomendi 

... O.D.R. 

Hatkhamba 

Bombay—'Konkan—.Goa 

... S.H. 

Pali 

Bombay—'Konkan—Goa 

... S.H. 

Sakharpa 

Sakharpa—Sangr.meshwar 

... M.D.E. 


Vt 4,n4r-SOa 
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CHAPTER 9. 

Transport and 
Communications. 

Roads. 

State Highways. 

M irya-Ratnagiti- 
Kolhapur-Miraj- 
Bijapur-Hyderabad 
Road. 

V cngurla-Belgaum- 
Hubli-Bellary- 
Gooty-Nellore 
Road. 


Chiplun-Karad- 
Jath-Bijapur- 
Hyderabad road. 


Some portion of the road has a concrete surface and the rest of it 
is an asphalted one. It is motorable throughout the year. 

It starts from the Vengurla port and runs east for a distance of 
41 miles and 6 furlongs upto the eastern border of the district, 
passing through the 7 mile long Amboli Ghat, and enters Bclgaym 
taluka near Nagartas. It passes through the Vengurla and Kudal 
mahals and the Sawantwadi taluka. 

It touches the following important places 


Math 

... Mile 4/0 

Akeri 

... Mile 13/4 R.H. 

Kogaon 

... Mile 16/4 

Burdi 

... Mile 18 

Danoli 

... Mile. 24/6. 

Amholi 

... Mile 34/6 T.B. 


Going from west to east the following roads either take off from 
it or are crossed by it 


Place or point of junction. 

Namo of tho road. 

Class of (he rood. 

Math 

Akeri 

Burdi 

Satuli 

Mile No. 39 

Kudal—Math 

(1) Bombay—Konkan—Goa 

(2) Akeri---Hanmant Ghat 
Sawantwadi—Burdi 

Satuli—Netarda 

Ajara road 

M.D.R. 

S.H. 

M.D.R. 

M.D.R. 

O.D.R. 

M.D.R. 

It has water bound macadam surface and is motorable throughout 
the year. 

This highway starts from Chiplun on the ‘ Bombay-Konkan-Goa ’ 
road and runs south-east, a distance of 17-7 miles, up to the border 
of the district and then crosses Satara border. It passes through 
Chiplun taluka only. It touches the following places 

Khcrdi 

Shirgao 

Mile 2/4 

Mile 10 


Going from west to 
it or are crossed by it 

east the following roads either 

take off from 

PI ace or point of junction. 

Name of the road. 

Class of tho roach 

Olijplun 

(1) Bombay—Konkan—Goa 

(2) Guhagar—'Chiplun 

.. S.H. 

.. M,D.R. 
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The road has an asphalted surface and is motorable throughout the 
year. 

Starting from tlie Deogad port it runs east, 39-94 miles upto the 
boundary of tlie district, passing through Phoncla Ghat and 
then enters Kolhapur district. In its course in the district, it passes 
through Deogad taluka and Kankavli naahal. It touches 


Jamsauda 

= • in Mile” 2/3 


Sliirgaon 

“ in Mile” 5/7 


Talc Bazar 

“inMile” 9 


Iladpad 

“in Mile” 18/7 


Koloshi 

“inMile” 20/2 


Aslada 

“ in Mile” 22/5 


Nandgaon 

in Mile” 24 


Plionda 

“in Mile” 31/6 R. H. 


Going from west to 

east the following roads either take off from 

it or are crossed by it 

:— 


Place or point of juin tiou. 

Name of the road. 

Class of the road. 

Jamaando 

Dabholi—Naringe—'Poyara 

... O.D.R. 

Nandgaon . , 

Bombay—Konkan—Goa 

... S.H. 

Plionda 

Kasarda—Janoli 

... M.D.R. 

It has w'ater bound macadam surface and is 

motorable through- 


out the year. 

It starts from Guhagar and runs 27-5 miles east to reach Chiplun 
on the Bombay-Konkan—Goa road. It passes through Guhagar and 
Chiplun talukas. 

It touches thf following places 


CHAPTER 9. 

Transport and 
Communications. 
Roads. 

State Highways. 

Chiplun-Karad- 

Jath-Bijapur- 

Hijderabad 

Road. 

Deogad-Kalad^i 

Road. 


Major District 
Roads. 

CuhagaT~Chiplun 

^ad. 


Pat Panlialc ... Mile 4 

Chikhali ... Mile 8/1 

Margatamliaue Mile 13/1 

Rampur Mile l.'i/G 

Shiral ... Milo 24/5 

Chiplun ... Milo 26/4 I.B. 


The following roads either take olf from it or are crossed by it 


Place or point of jinu tion . Name of the road. 


Class of the road. 


Mile 2/5 

... Palshet—■Sakhariaj an 

... O.D.R. 

Mile 7/8 

Chikhali—-Kotluk—Abloli 

... M.D.R. 

Mile 19/6 

... N iraval — Omoli 

... O.D.R. 

Mile 27/7 

.. Govalkot road 

... O.D.R. 
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Transport and 
Communications. 
Roads. 

Major District 
Roads. 

Guhagar-C hiplun 
Road, 

Sangameshwar- 

Deorukh-Sakharpa 

Road. 


Vhonda-HumbraU 

Dasal-Malvan 

Road. 


It has water bound macadam surface and is motorable through¬ 
out the year. 


It takes c;if in mile 208/1 from Sangameshwar on the Bombay— 
Konkan—Goa Road and runs 19-8 miles south-east upto Sakharpa 
on the Mirya—Ratnagiri—Kolhapur—Miraj—Bijapur—Hyderabad road 
(mile No. .85/5). It passes through Sangameshwar taluka only. 

It touches— 

Buramli ... in Mile 3 

Kosumh ... in Mile 6/2 

Sadovali ... in Mile 8 

Deorukh ... in Mile 10/6 K.H. 

The following roads either take off from it or are crossed by it 


Place or point of junction. Niiino of tho road. (Jlass of the road. 


Sang.ameshwar ... Bombay-'Konkan—Goa ... S.H. 

Kusamb—Nandla] ... O.D.R. 

Daovukh Deorukh—Muradpnr—Oihare ... O.D.E.. 

Sakharpa ... Mirya—Ratnagiri—Kolhapur—• S.H. 

Aliraj- Bijapur—Hyderabad. 



The road has water bound macadam surface and is motorable 
throughout the year. 


Starting from Phonda village on the Deogad—Kaladgi State High¬ 
way, it runs south-west to Join Bombay-Konkan-Goa State Highway 
near Humbrat village and runs along the highway a distance of 
14 miles and 4 furlongs upto Kasai where it bifurcates and runs 
west with a slight bulge in south, upto Malvan where it terminates. 
Its total length excluding the portion for which it runs on the 
Bombay-Konkan-Goa road, is 25-4 miles. It passes through 
Kankavli mahal and Malvan taluka. 


It touches the following places 


Kankavli 

Kasai 

Sukalwad 

Katta 

Chauka 

Malvan 


Mile 10/7 
Mile 20/1 
Mile 2.8 
Mile 27/1 
Mile 33/1 
Mile 40 


ll.H. 
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Following roads <nther take off from it or are crossed by itCHAPTER 9. 


Plaoo or point of junction. Name of tho road. Class oi the road. 


Phonda 

.. Deogad-Kaladgi 

.. S.H. 

Humbrat 

.. Bombay-Konkan-Goa 

.. S.H, 


Bandivde- road 

.. V.R, 


Palsambh road 

.. V.R- 


Malond road 

.. V.B. 


Malvan-Devali 

.. V.E,. 


Transport and 
Communications. 

Roads. 

Major District 
Roads. 

Vhonda-Humhrat' 

Dasal-Matvan 

Itoaa. 


There is a iniijor bridge over the road at Sukalwad. It is an all- 
weather road. 


Starting froiii Anjarle it runs south a distance of 2 miles up to Anjarle-Hamai- 
Harnai and then about 27-6 miles east up to Khed where it terminates Dapoli-Khed 
The road lenglli from Anjarle to Hamai is under District Local Road. 
Board and tlic rest, which was under Public Works Department, 
has been v('iy recently transferred to District Local Board for 
management. Tho mileage so covered is measured from Harnai. 

It passes through Dapoli and Khed talukas. 


It touches the following places 


Asud 

.. Mile 3/8 


Dapoli 

.. Mile 9 

D.B, 

Talsure 

.. Mile 12/4 


Kumbha 

.. Mile 15/5 


Phurus 

.. Mile 19/8 


Sakharoli 

Mile 22/5 


Khed 

.. Mile 26 

B.H. 

Bharane Nalta 

,. Mile 27/5 


The following rr 

lads either take off from it or are crossed by it 


Place or point of junction. 

Name of the road. 

Class of the road. 

Harnai 

Harnai road 

.. V.R. 

Asud 

Asud road 

.. V.R. 


Murud-Karda 

V.R, 

Dapoli 

(1) Dapoli-Choli-Burondi 

.. O.D.R. 


(2) Dapoli-Dabhol 

.. M.D.R. 

Khed 

Khed-Amba 

.. O.D.R. 


Bombay-Konkan-Goa 

.. S.H. 


Khed Khopi 

.. M.D.R. 


Khed-Ambavli 

.. O.D.R. 
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CHAPTER 9. The road has water bound macadam surface and is an all-weather 
road. 

Transport and 

Communications. starts from Kudal, on the ‘Bombay-Konkan-Goa’ road (State 

Roads. Highway) and runs south upto math, in mile No. 46 of the 

Maior District ' Vcngurla-Belgaum ’ road (State Highway), a distance of 7-5 miles 
Roads. passing through Kudal and Vengurla petas. 

Anjarle-Harmi- touches the following places 
Dapoli-Khed ^ ^ 

Pinguli .. Mile 1/2 

Kudd-Math Road. Math .. Mile 7/4 

Going from north to south, the following roads either take off 
from it or are crossed by it 


Place or point of junction. Name of the road. Class of the road. 


Kudal .. Bonibay-Konkan-Goa S.H. 

Math .. Vengurla-Belgaum S.H. 

The road has water bound macadam surface and is motorable 
throughout the year. 

Starting from Bhosti, a village at mile No. 57 of the Bombay- 
Khed-Khopi Road. Konkan-Goa road, It runs 11-3 miles east up to Khopi where it 
terminates. It has water bound macadam surface and is motorable 
throughout the year. 

It touches 


Hedvi 

Ainavara 

Kunwadi 

Khopi 


in mile No. 2/4 
in mile No. 5/4 
in mile No. 8/2 
in mile No. 11/3 


Except for the Bombay-Konkan-Goa road from which it emanates, 
no other road either emanates from it or is crossed by it. 


It starts from Sawantwadi and runs 15-82 miles south-west up to 
Scacantwadl-Nira- Aronda, on the southern border of the district where it meets 
mde-Aronda Road.Q^^ territory. It passes through Sawantwadi taluka only. 


It touches the following places : 


Malgaon 

Niravde 

Nhaveli 

Malewad 

Aronda 


Mile 3 
Mile 6 
Mile 7 
Mile 10/7 
Mile 16/6 
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Going from north to south the following roads either take off 
from it or are crossed by it 


Place or point oi ji ii ition. Name of iho road. 

Class of the road. 

Sawantwadi .. (1) Bombay-Konkan-Goa 

(2) Sawantwadi-Burdi-Wad 
Niravade .. Niravade-Aronda 

Shirvada-Satara 

S.H. 

M.D.R. 

.. O.D.R. 

.. O.D.R. 

The road has except for a quarter mile of asphalt section, water 
bound macadam surface and is motorable throughout the year. 

This is a small road (2 miles and 2 furlongs) joining Sawantwadi 
and the village Burdi on the Vengurla-Belgaum road at mile 18-8. 
It passes thronph Sawantwadi taluka only and does not touch any 
place. 

The following loads either take off from it or 
it 

are crossed by 

Place or point oi unction. Name of tho road. 

Class of the road. 

Sawantwadi .. (1) Bombay-Konkan-Goa 

(2) Sawantwadi-Aronda 

Burdi .. Vengurla-Belgaum 

S.H. 

M.D.R. 

S.H. 


Tlie road leiigth of 1-75 miles has a black-topped surface and 
the rest has water bound macadam surface. It is inotorable 
tliroughout the year. 


It takes off it mile No. 39 of Vengurla-Belgaum road (State 
Highway) and runs north-west, a distance of three miles to enter 
Kolhapur district. It passes through Sawantwadi taluka only. 

In its course it passes through Nagartaswadi which is situated at 
a distance of 1 mile and 5 furlongs from Vengurla-Belgaum road. 

No other road except Vengurla-Belgaum road crosses it nor does 
any road emanate from it. 

It has water bound macadam surface and is motorable throughout 
the year. 


CHAPTER 9. 

Transport and 
Communications. 

Roads, 

Major Distrid 
Roads. 

Sawanttvadi-Nira~ 

vade-Aronda 

Road. 


Sawantwadi-Burdi 

Road. 


Nagartaswadi-Ajra 

Road. 
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Transport and 
Communications. 
Major District. 
Roads. 


It starts from Akeri at mile No. 13-9 of the Vengurla-Belgaum 
road (State Highway) and runs 22 miles north-east up to Hanmant- 
wadi on the eastern boundary of the district. Of the total length of 
22 miles, 13-5 miles are metalled and the rest are unmetalled. It 
passes through Kudal mahal only. 


Akeri-Dukanwadi- 

Hanmantwadi 

Road. 


It touches the following places 


VijayaduTg-V agho- 
tan~Kasarda Road. 


Mangaon 

.. Mile 0-5 I.B. 

Karwada 

.. Mile 8-4 

Dukanwadi 

.. Mile 14-3 

The following roads either take off from it or are crossed by it 


Place or point of junction. 

Name of the road. 

ClasH of the road. 

Akeri 

(1) Vegurla-Belgaum 

.. S.H. 


(2) Boinhay-Konkan-Goa 

S.H. 


The road is motorable throughout the year. 


This road starts from Vijayadurg and runs south-east and then 
to the east till Kasai'da where it ends. The portion of the road from 
Vaghotan to Kasarda was formerly in charge of the Public Works 
Department. However, it has been transferred to the District Local 
Board for its maintenance. In its course, it touches the following 
important places;—(1) Giryc, (2) Vaghotan, (3) Patgaon, 
(4) Phanasgaon, (5) Burhavade and (6) Darum. 


In its course of west to' east, the following roads either take off 
from it or are crossed by it 



Name of the road. 

Class of road. 

1. 

Vaghotan-Saundal-Tirlot 

. . V. R. 

2. 

Vaghotan-Vanivada-Tamban road 

. . V. R. 

3. 

Patgaon road. 

.. V. R. 

4. 

Phanasgaon-Vindil 

.. V. R. 

5. 

Kasarda road. 

.. V. R. 

6. 

Bombay-Konkan-Goa 

.. S. H. 


The section of this road from Vaghotan to Kasarda is motorable 
and that between Vijayadurg and Vaghotan is subject to several 
impediments to its motorability. 
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Besides the abeve, there are a number of “ Other District Roads ” 
and approach roads maintained by the District Local Board. The 
following is an aec-ount of them 

TABLE No. 2. 

Taluka-wise distribution of roads maintained by the 
D [STRICT Local Board, Ratnagiri. 


Name of Road. 

.Starting point. 

Ending point. 

Nature of the 
road. 

Fa 

1 

2 

3 

4 r, 6 


Chiplun Taluka. 


1. 

Rampur Gudho .. 

Milo 15/8 of 
Karad Road. 

Gnhagar 

Gudhe .. 4 • 01 

2’24 

6-25 

2. 

Saraswati Bni Daji 
Sane. 

MUe 20/6 of 
Karad Roorl. 

Guhngar 

Kapre .. 3 • 76 

1'60 

6-25 

3. 

Gokhale Rond 

Mile 20/6 of 
Karad Road. 

Gnhagar 

mala 

Tamhan .. 7-64 

2-61 

10-26 

4. 

Pujya llabiwiludi 
Nanai. 

MUo 189/2 of 
Konkan-Goa 
Road. 

Bombay 

Mtirtavadc. 7’75 

6-60 

13-26 

d. 

Sawarde Durgaxradi 

.Milo 188/4 of 
Konkan-Goa 
Road. 

Bombay 

Durgawadi. 3-00 

7-00 

10-00 

6. 

Asurde Kjitre 

MUe 192/1 of 
Konkan-Goa 
Road. 

Bombay- 

Kutre .. 5-00 

3'03 

8-93 

7. 

Kherdi Nirbade .. 

Mile 28/8 of 
Karad Road. 

Gubagar 

Nirbade .. 0-09 

5'91 

6-00 

8. 

Fimpali Ti\rarc 

Mile 31/1 of 
Karad Road. 

Guhagar 

Tiwaro .. 0'60 

9-60 

10-00 

9. 

Pimpali Nandiose.. 

Mile 31/6 of 
Karad Roarl. 

Gnhagar 

Nandiose. 

1000 

10-00 

10. 

Chinchkhari 

Adare 

Milo 30/6 of 
Karad Road. 

Guhagar 

Adaro .. 

4-00 

4-00 

11. 

Umroli Bamnoli .. 

Mile 24/4 of 
Karad Road. 

Guhagar 

Bamnoli.. 

6-60 

6-50 

12. 

Kapsal Mandak i .. 

Mile 180 on 
Konkan-Goa 
Road. 

Bombay- 

Mandaki, 

lO'OO 

10-00 



Dapoli Taluka. 




1. 

Dabhol Dapoli 

Mile 9/2 of 
Harnai Road. 

Khed Dabhol .. 17’12 

Wharf 


17-12 

2. 

Dapoli Vanoslii 

Mile 0/6 of 
Dapoli Road. 

CSrclo 3/2 of Dabhol 9 • 50 

Dapoli Road. 

4-25 

13-76 

3. 

Anjarle Kaiiin i li • ■ 

Milo 2/3 of 
Harnai Bau- 
kot Road. 

Mile 9 of Kherdi 3-24 

Mandangad Road, 

10-31 

13-66 


CHAPTER 9. 
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Other District 
Roads. 
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Transport and- 

Communications. 

Roads. 

Other District of Road. Starting point. 

Roads. 


1 2 

4. Kardo Saldure .. Mile 3/1 of Harnai Khed Karde .. 0-02 3‘48 3'60 

Road. 

6. Wakaoli Umbaipare. Mile 17/1 of Harnai Khed Umba- .. 4-82 9'18 14'00 
Road. ^yare 


6. Wakaoli Matwan Mile 16/5 of Harnai Khed Mile 6/7 of 1'97 8'03 lO'OO 
Tangcr. Road. Kherdi Mandangad 

Road. 


7. 

Jalgaon Gavtale .. 

Mile 9/8 of Harnai 
Road. 

Khed Mile 3/4 of O'55 
Wakawli Umbaware 
Road. 

9'57 

10-12 

8. 

Sondheghar Palavni. Mile 10/7 of Dapoli 
Palgad Mandangad 
Road. 

Milo 11 of 

Kherdi Mandan¬ 
gad Road. 

0-42 

13'68 

14-00 

9. 

Umbarlo Gavrai .. 

Milo 10 of Dabhol 
Road. 

Dapoli Gavrai 

■ • 

5'00 

6'00 

10. 

Mala Agar Waigani. 

Mile 8 of Dabhol 
Road. 

Dapoli Agar 
Waigani 

" 

6-00 

6-00 

11. 

Dapoli Palgad 
Dahagaon. 

Dapoli 

.. Dahagaon 

17'00 

•• 

17'00 

12. 

Kherdi Palavni .. 

Mile 3/7 of Dapoli 
Dahagaon Road. 

Palgad Mandangad 
Road. 

4.75 

5.25 

10,00 

13. 

Harnai Kelahi 

Mile 0/2 of Harnai 
Road. 

Deogud 

Khed Kcishi 

Creek 

Taluka. 

3-01 

5-99 

9-00 

1. 

Vijayadurga 

yaghotan. 

Mile 18 of 
Kaaarda yagho¬ 
tan. 

yaghotan 

15-12 

•• 

15'12 

2. 

Vareri Lingdal 

Mile 69 of Deogad 
Nipani Road. 

Lingdal .. 

4-12 

• • 

4-12 

3. 

Tembavli Poyare.. 

Mile 74/3 of 
Deogad Nipani 
Road. 

Poyare 

11-50 

3-00 

14-50 

4. 

Wada Tar to Padel. Mile 8/7 of Vijaya- Padel 
durga yaghotan 

Road. 

Guhagar Taluka. 

5-09 


6-09 

1, 

Nanasaheb yelan- 
kar. 

Mile 2/3 of Guha¬ 
gar Karad 

Road. 

Pahliet Bunder 


6-03 

6-03 

2. 

Rao Bahadur 

Vichare. 

yeldur Jetty 

.. Beach ol 
Guhagar. 

9-37 

0-88 

10-26 

3. 

Savle Road 

Mile7/6ofGuha- 

Karool Jetty 

4-67 

2-68 

7-26 


gar Karad Road. 
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TABLE No. l-contd. 


Nature of the 
road. 


Name of Euaii. 


Starting point. Ending point. 



1 

2 

3 

ij,. Length 
metalle 

Length 

Un- 

Metalle 

a, Total 
Length. 

4. 

Guhagar Palaliet 
Tavsul. 

Mile 3/7 of Nanasahob 
Velankar Road. 

Tavsal .. 
Creek 

6-00 

10-75 

16-76 

6. 

Bhai R. S. Xiiukar. 

Mile 6 of Guhagar Karad 
Road. 

Abloli .. 

6-98 

6-27 

13-25 

6. 

Kajarparya Veldur 

Mile 0/3 of Veldur Guha¬ 
gar Road. 

Kankavli Taluka. 

2/3 of Rao 
Bahadur 
Vichare 
Road. 

O'05 

3-95 

4-00 

1. 

Talero Rhonda 

Mile 48/1 of Deogad 
Nipani Road. 

Phonda .. 

000 

•• 

9-00 

2. 

Kankavli Naidave 

Mile 302 of Bombay Kon- 
kan-Goa Road, 

Khed Taluka. 

Nardave 

4-51 

10'99 

16*60 

1. 

Chinchghar Ra gad. 

Mile 22/5 of Harnai Khed 
Road, 

11/7 of .. 
Dapoli 
Palgad 
Road* 

7'75 

• • 

7*75 

2. 

Sir Roger LuMluy 

Mile 165/7 of Bombay 
Konkan Goa. 

Shiv 

Creek 

3-33 


3*33 

*3, BharaneAmboU .. 

Mile IS6/2 of Bombay 
Konkan Goa Road. 

Amboli .. 

9-00 

4-00 

13*00 

*4. 

Bhoaten Khopj 

Mile 157/1 of Bombay 
Konkan Goa Hoad, 

Kho])i .. 

8-85 

3-15 

12-00 

*6. 

Khed Shivta r 

Mile 25/8 of Bharano Kbod 

Shivtar .. 

7-58 

1'02 

9-60 

6, 

Kudoshi Dalii'iili 

Mile 2/4 of Bharane Amba¬ 
vli Road, 

Mandave 

8-68 

3-42 

12-10 

7. 

Khed Sanghulii.t .. 

Khari River 

Sanghalat 

306 

2'19 

6-25 

8 . 

A. L. Kanhere 

Mile 165 of Bombay Kon¬ 
kan Goa Road. 

Ayani 

0-44 

4'66 

6-00 

9. 

Ali Binuani 

Mile 8/4 of Bharane Birmani 
Ambavli Road. 


8-00 

8-00 

10. 

Pandhargaon Bun¬ 
der. 

Mile 6 of Kherdi Road .. 

Talvat 

Pali 


6*50 

6-60 

11. 

Ambavli Bijag bar 

Mile 7/8 of Bharane Ainba- 
vli. Road, 

Bijaghar .. 


4-00 

4-00 

12. 

Dhamani Roynar. 

Mile 4 of Chinchghar Pal- 
gad. 

Poynar .. 


4-00 

4- 00 


•Xheae roads ftrp under the Fublip Works Department, 
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Name of Road. 

starting point. 

Ending point. 

Nature of the 
road. 

'9* 

ja ^ jS 1 ^ 

rf 4^ n w H 

^ ^ o § 

H a 



1 2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


Kudal Taluka. 





1. 

Pinguli Pat .. Mile 384/1 of Bombay 

Konkan Goa Road. 

Pat 

8-00 


8-00 

2. 

Bibhavne Nerurpur. Mile 6/8 of Akeri Kudal 
Rond. 

Nerurpur . 


6-47 

6-47 

3. 

Kudal Walaval Mile 323/.6 of Bombay 
Kavathi. Konkan Goa Road. 

Kavathi .. 

0-50 

6-60 

6-00 

4. 

Math Naneli .. Mile 6/6 ofVengurlaBeb 

gaum P. W. D. Rond. 

Naneli 

9-00 


9-00 

fi. 

Kasai Kalauli .. Mile 308/2 of Bombay 

Konkan Goa Rond. 

Kalsuli 


9-00 

9-00 

0. 

Walaval Kavathi. - 

Kavathi .. 


4-00 

4-00 

7. 

Kudal Math Road. .... 

Math 

7-62 

• . 

7-62 

8. 

Kudal Walaval .... 

Chendvan. 

Walaval .. 


4-00 

4-00 

9. 

Wadi Humarmala .... 

Digas Gholage- 
wadi Road. 

Gholagewadi 

.. 24'00 

24-00 

10. 

Wadi Ranganghat. .... 

Ranganghat 


7-00 

7-00 

11. 

Bambarda Kusgaon .... 

Kusgaon .. 


9-00 

9-00 


Lanje Taluka. 





1. 

Watool Bhambed Mile 255/2 of Bombay 
Konkan Goa Rond. 

Bhambed. .. 

8-37 


8-37 

2. 

Lanje Asge .. Mile 246/4 of Bombay 

Konkan Goa Road. 

Asge 

4-60 


4-60 

3. 

Lanje Veravali 

Veravali .. 

3-31 


3-31 

4. 

Babhol Korle .. Mile 26/8 of Ratnagiri 

Kolhapur Road. 

Korle 

9-50 


9-50 

5 , 

Aage Dabhol .. Mile 246/4 of Bombay 

Konkan Goa Road. 

Dabhol 

6-00 


6-00 

•J. 

Korle Veravali .. Mile 9/2 of Babhol 
Korle Hoad. 

Veravali .. 


4-00 

4-00 


Mahan Taluka. 





1. 

Chowke Neror .. Mile 6/8 of Malvan 
Kasai Bond. 

Nerur .. 

7-31 

•• 

7-31 
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TABLE No. 2~contd. 


Name of Road. Starting point. Ending point. 

1 2 3 

Nature of the 
road. 

'tJ 'd 

j 3 <1) _rt . —I fi 

t| tiSl If 

4 .6 6 


Malvan Tahika—contd. 




2. 

Masuvo-Masaih' .. Mile 9/2 of Malvan-Belno 
Road, 

Masade .. 

3-23 

1-61 

4-84 

3. 

Aohre-Belno .. _ 

Belne 

13-60 

4-00 

17-60 

4. 

Malvan-Bob\e Mile 1/8 of Malvan-KosaJ 

Koad. 

Belne 

16-66 

0-59 

16-26 

6. 

Kolanib-Aohre .. Mile 0/1 of Kolamb-Sarje- 
kot Road 

Acjire 

8-95 

2-05 

11-00 

6. 

Katta-Kalso Milo 12/1 of Malvan-Kasal 

Road. 

Kalso .. 

MO 

4-08 

6-18 

7. 

Kandalgaon. M!.aiir 0 Milo 1/6 of Kolamb-Aehre Masuro .. 

Road. 

Mandangad Taltika. 

1-00 

5-00 

6-00 

1. 

Mandangad- Milo 19 ofKherdi-M a n- 
Mbapral. dangad Road. 

Mhapral .. 
Jetty 

9- 7.6 


9-76 

2. 

Dahagaon-Mtu clan- Mile 18 of Dapoli-l’algad 
gad. Road. 

Mandangad. 

9-26 

-- 

9-26 

3. 

Palvani-Maiid ingad Mile 11 of Khordi-Palgad 
Road, 

Mandan- .. 
gad- 

9-25 


9-26 

4. 

Kelshi-Bankot .. Mile 9 of Harnai-Bankot 
Road. 

Batikot 

•• 

6-00 

5-00 

5. 

Mandangad- Bnnkot Mile 26/2 ofDapoU-Palgad 
Mandangad Road. 

Bankot 

Jetty 

2-52 

11-48 

14-00 

6. 

V i s a p u r-T at.van Mile 16 of Dapoli-Palgad 
Kavle. -Mandangad Road. 

Kolaba 

District 

Border. 

7-53 

0-22 

7-75 

7. 

Palen-Nigadi Mile 6 of Mandangad-Ban- 

kot Road. 

Nigadi 

Jetty 


9-00 

9-00 

8. 

Mandangad-Slienalo Mandangad 

P.W-D.Road. 

Shenale .. 


5-00 

5-00 

9. 

K e 1 s h i-MaridivU Mile 8/2 of Harnai-Bankot 
Devhara. Road. .. 

Mile 8 of .. 
Mandangad 
Bankot 

Road. 

11-00 

11-00 

10. 

Kurabalen-Taloghar. Mile 21/.5 of Dapoli-Palgad 
-Mandangad Road. 

Ra\aput Taluka. 

Taloghar 

0-24 

3-76 

4-00 

1. 

Rajapur-Gaviibadi. Rajapur 

Gavkhadi 

Creek 

20-80 


20-60 

2. 

Rajapur-Anaiikuta Mile 206/6 of Bombay 
Konkan-Goa Road. 

Anaskura 

19-60 

2-60 

22-00 
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Nature of the 
road. 


Name of Road. 


Starting point. 


Ending point. 


T3 

ja -a 

gts ^g 

s 



1 

2 3 

4 

a 

6 

•3 

Dartale-Musakaj i 

Rajaptit Taluka—canti. 

Milo 9/2 of Rajapur-Gav- Musakaji 
klradi Road. Jetty 

5-31 

2-31 

7-62 

4. 

Rajapur-Satavli .. 

Mile 0/2 of R.ajapiir.Oav- Near 
khadi Road. SatavJi 

8-52 

1-48 

10-00 



river. 




5. 

Adivre-Vij ayadurga 

Mile 13/2 of Rajapur-Gav- Vijaya- 
khadi Road. durga 

Creek 

1-61 

10-49 

12-CO 

6. 

Oui-Saundal 

Mile 258/6 of Bombay- Saundal 
Konkan-Goa Road. 

1-60 

3-87 

5-37 

7 

Rajapnr-Vaghotan 

Rajapur Rood .. Nanar 

Creek 

•• 

14-00 

14-00 

8. 

llativle-Juvathi .. 

Mile 271/4 of Bombay- Juvathi 
Konkar.-Goa Road. 

•• 

6-00 

6-00 

9. 

Vhel-Raypatan .. 

3/4 of Nivli-Ganpatipulo 14/0 of 

1-39 

8-61 

10-00 


Anaakura 


Bhatye Road 
Tarval-Pochari 


Road, 

Ratmgirl Taluka. 
Bhatye Creek.' 


Rajapur 

Anaskura 

Road. 


Purnagad 12-75 
Jetty 

4-6.') 


Milo 8/6ofNiv!i-Oanapati- Rocbari 
pule Road. 


12-75 

4-66 


3. 

Ratnagiri-Jaygad. 

Ratnagiri 

.. Jaygad 

17-03 

6-79 

23-82 

4. 

Ratnagiri - W andri. 

Mile 1/2 of Ratnagu-i- M'andri . 

4-38 

8-00 

12-38 


Amba Road. 





6. 

Nivli-Ganapatipule. 

Milo 225/4 of 

Bombay- Gana- 

18-60 


18-50 


Konkan-Goa Road. patipulo 




6. 

Chafc-Jaygad 

Milo 11/8 of Nivli-Gaim- Oaygad . 

6-61 

4-39 

11-00 


pati pule. 





7. 

Pali-Bainbar 

Pali 

.. Bambar .. 

0-89 

4-11 

6-00 

8. 

Malgund -Ni vendi. 

Milo 13 of 

Ratnagiri- Nivendi . 


4-00 

4-00 


Jaygad Road, 





9. 

Karle-Someshwar. 

Karle 

.. Some. 

.. 

4-00 

4-00 




shwar 




10. 

Mirjole-Bboke 

Mirjole 

.. Bboke .. 

-- 

6-00 

6-00 

11. 

Aroware-Nevre 

Arewarc 

.. Novre 


3-25 

3-26 

12. 

Laper-Sbirgaon .. 

Paper 

.. Shirgaon 

0-25 

3-54 

3-79 

13. 

Punas Sapucbe Tale Punas 

.. Tale 

2-46 

3-66 

6-00 

14. 

Tonde-Kot 

Tonde 

.. Kot 

,. 

7-00 

7-00 
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Starting point. 


2 


Ending point. 


Nature of the 
road. 


.q ”2 



jd 

d 'Sj 



TransfMrt and 
CoininunicatioiM. 
Roads. 

Other District 
Roads. 


3 4 6 6 


Sangameshwar Taluka. 

1. Deole-]')eonikli .. Mile 24/1 of Ratnagiri- Mile 8/6 of Sakharpa ..10 00 lO'OO 
Kolhapur Road. Sangames h w a r 

Roful. 


2, 

Aravli-Makhjaii .. 

ICle 296/1 of Bombay. 
Konkan-Goa Rond. 

> Makhjan 

.. 5-60 

• • 

5-30 

3. 

Doorukh Pangari , 

. Dcorukh 

Pangari 

.. 5'46 

3-79 

0-26 

4. 

Golavli Masrang . 

. Milo 22/2 of Bombay. 
Konkan-Goa Road. 

‘ Masrang 


4-00 

4-00 

6. 

Bharlakamhi' Decide Mile 31/8 of Ratnagiri Dcodo 
Kolhapur Road. 


lO'OO 

10‘00 

6 . 

Phungus-Parchuro. 

Phungua 

Pai'ohuro 

.. 

.5‘00 

6-000 

7. 

Phungus-ModhC' .. 

Phungus 

Medho 

.. 

10 00 10 0 

8. 

Pangri-Bav River. 

Pangari 

Milo 221 of Bombay- 
Konkan-Goa Road. 

4-00 

04'0 


Sawantwadi Taluka. 


1. 

Banda-Ma 1 g a o n- 
Hodavda 

Mile 2/2 of Savrantwadi- Hodavda 
Aronda Road. 

4-63 

5-37 

10-0 

2. 

Niravda-Arond: i .. 

Mile 6 of Sawantwadi Aronda 
-Aronda Road. 

9-18 

•• 

0-18 

3. 

Mazagaon-Tamlwli- 

Mile 1/8 of Sawantwadi Tamboli 
-Dodamarg Road. 

3-12 

4-88 

8-00 

4. 

Dodamarga-Bhi’lphi, 

Milo 23/2 of Sawantwadi Bhedshi 
-Dod.nmarg Road. 

1-00 

3-75 

4-75 

.6. 

Banda-Notarda 

Milo 8/3 of Sawantwadi Netarda 
-Dodamarg Road. 

2-00 

3-38 

6-38 

0 . 

Sherla Arcs 

Mile 7/2 of Sawantwadi Aros .. 
-Dodamarg Road. 

•• 

6-75 

6-75 

7. 

Banda-Danoli 

Mile 24/2 of Y®i>8''''la Danoli 
-Belgaum Rood. 

0-60 

8-60 

9-00 

8. 

Madkhol-Parpol i .. 

Mile 23/4 of Vengurla Parpoli 
-Belgaum Road, 


4-00 

4-00 

0 . 

Ramghat-Mahadev- 

gad. 

Mile 34/4 of Vengurla Mahodevgad.. 
•Belgaum Road. 

3-38 12-64 

16-02 

10. 

AmboU-Narayargad Mile 35/8 of Vengurla Narayangad ., 
-Belgaum Road. 

2*25 

2-76 

600 

11, 

Padva-Kalzar 

Padva .. .. Kalzar 

1 . 

4- 

4-00 

12. 

Dodaraarg-Bhfkishi'Mile 23/3 of Sawantwadi Konal 

Konal* •Dodamarg Road. 

. 

5- 

5-12 
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bo d 
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^ I 

|P| o. 




Sawantwadi Taluka—contd. 


13- 

Konal-T e r e y a n- Konal 
Medho, 

., .. Mcdhe 

.. 4 00 

4-00 

14 

P a d V e-Mazagaon- Padvo 
Kumbhavde. 

.. Kumbhavde 

.. 1200 

12-00 

15. 

Charatha-VasoU .. Charatha 

.. .. Vasoli 

.. 18-60 18-60 

16. 

Sasoh-Ramghat ., Sasoh 

.. .. Ramghat 

.. 10-26 

10-25 

17. 

Madkhol-Kesari ,. Madkhol 

.. .. Kesari 

Vengurla Taluka. 

.. 6-60 

6 50 

1. 

Ramghat Road .. Vengurla 

.. .. Ramghat 

.. 6-30 

6-30 

2. 

Vengurla-Redi .. Vengurla 

.. .. Redi 

. 8-37 1-60 

9-87 

3. 

DabhoU-Tarkarli .. Vengurla 

.. Tarkatli 

. 2-79 9-33 

12-12 

4. 

Dabholi-Khanoli .. Milo 0/6 of Dabholi-Kelus Khanoli 
Road. 

.. 3-66 

3-66 

5. 

Matonda-Approaoh Matonda 
Road 

.. .. Khanoli 

. .. 3-25 

3-25 


Road Develop- The primary aim in respect of road development was (1) to 
™ improve the standard of roads in charge of the District Local Board 
EAH NS. repairing them, and (2) to constnact new roads with a view 
to improving the position regarding communications. 

During the First Plan period, the following roads under District 
Local Board in Khed and Mandangad taluk^as were taken up 
for improvement 


Length Estimated Expenditure 

Name of the Road. in Cost. up to the Remarks 

miles. end of 

First Plan 
Period. 




Rs. 

Rs, 


1. Khed-Khopi-Shrigaon 
Road, Section from 
Khed to Khopi. 

11-34 

8,60,400 

7,29,200 

The road is complet¬ 
ed and opened for 
traffic. 

2, Khed-Ambivli-Birmani 
Road. 

10-03 

8,19,300 

7,68,100 

Completed in 1956-67. 

3. Khed-Shivatar 

8-92 

3,97,500 

1,73,600 

Completed. 

4. Chiplun-Kada-wali- 

Dhamnad-Pali Road. 

16-60 

6,66,600 

1,46,400 

Work is nearing com¬ 
pletion. 

6. Mhapral-Kurala-Visa- 
pur-Pali -Sakhroli 
Road (Visapur- 
Kumla Section). 

7-00 

3,32,000 

3,04,800 

Work is in progress 
and will be complet¬ 
ed during the 

Second Plan period. 
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Construction of the Oni-Rayapatan Road (12-01 miles) was under¬ 
taken to connect Ratnagiri and Kolhapur districts through the 
Anaskura Ghats. During the First Plan period, a length of 2J miles 
costing Rs, 3,58,484 was undertaken. The remaining work is in 
progress and the laitire road is expected to be completed during the 
Second Plan period. In addition to this, three new road works were 
also taken up undei- the First Plan, viz., (i) Guhagar-Chiplun Road 
(construction of a culvert), (ii) Bankot-Mandangad Road 
(Mandangad-Shcnala Sectign), and (iii) Pagewadi Diversion. The 
work of constructing a culvert on the Guhagar-Chiplun Road 
was taken up at .in estimated cost of Rs. 1,27,000 and it is nearing 
completion. The Mandangad-Shenala section (length 4 miles) is 
completed. The Pagewadi Diversion road was taken up to obviate 
the transport diflicnlties on the flood-atfected portion of the Bombay- 
Konkan-Goa road near Chiplun. The expenditure on the road length 
of 1-75 miles came to Rs. 1,05,538. These works are continued in 
the Second Five i'eai Plan. 


chapter 9. 

Transport and 
Communications. 
Roads. 

DEVELOmENT 
IN Five Yeab ; 
Plans. 


In January 1054, a programme for the development of the West 
Coast Road at the estimated cost of one crore of rupees was 
sanctioned by the Government of India. The road starts from 
mile 45/1 in Kolaba District and ends at mile 332/1 in Ratnagiri 
district. Looking to the importance of the road, the Central 
Government agree d to develop the road to the standard of a through 
(fully-bridged) road with asphalted one-way carriageway. 

The work of cement-concreting of the Ratnagiri-Kolhapur road 
was included in the programme. In order to ensure e-xpeditious 
completion, the ^^'ork which extends over 41 miles was suitably 
divided into three jiarts. Up to the end of the First Plan period 
21-3 miles of road work was completed at the cost of Rs. 20,93,700. 
During the first year of the Second Plan (1956-57), work on addi¬ 
tional seven miles n'a.s completed. 


During the Second Plan period, the following new roads were 
taken up in addition to the spill-over works of the First Plan 

Length in tnilet. 

(i) Bombay-Konkan-Goa Road (State' 


Highw ay). .. 4 

(U) Malvan-Kasal Road .. .. .. 2 

(iii) Sangame.shwar-Sakharpa Road .. .. 1 

(iv) Mangaon-Humrat Section on the . . 5-25 

Bombi ly -Konkan-Goa Road. 


The Bombay-Konkan-Goa Road (125 miles track) will also be 
modernised by cement-concreting it. 

Vf 4174—3la 
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The following major bridges were undertaken during the First 
Plan period :~ 

(1) Bridges 6ver the rivers Amba, Kelna and Dhamnad on the 
Chiplun-Kadawli-Dharnnad-Pali Road. 

(2) Bridge over the Dubi river on the Khed-Khopi Road. 

(3) Bridge over the Chorad Nalla and Jagbudi river on the 
Khed'AmbavIi-Binnani Road. 

(4) Bridge across Terekhol river near Banda on the Sawant- 
wadi-Dodamarg Road. 

Bridges under (1) and (2) above were completed, while the other 
two were in progress. 

Minor bridges on the Khed-Khopi Road, Khed-Ambavali-Birmani 
Road, and Sangameshwar-Deorukh-Sakhaq>a Road were also taken 
up for construction in the First Plan. Of these, the bridges on the 
Khed-Khopi Road were completed. Old bridges on the Malvan- 
Kasal Road were repaired and the work of modernising the bridges 
on the Guhagar-Chiplun Road and on the Bombay-Konkan-Goa 
Road has been undertaken. The remaining bridges are expected 
to be completed before 1961. 

The analysis of road mileage in the municipalities given below 
would give some idea regarding the urban road statistics 

TABLE No. 3. 

Statistics of Municipal Roads. 


Metalled Uninetallcd Tidal 


Name of Municijiality 

Miles Furlongs. 

Miles Furlonf'i'. 

Miles Fill’ll 

Uf;s. 

Klied 

»> 

4 

3 

4 

0 

0 

Chiplun 

0 

0 

1 

o 

10 

o 

Sawantwadi 

fi 

7 

13 

c 

18 

5 

Malvan 

s 

2 

;i 

0 

11 

3 

Rajapur 

.. 

-• 

11 

0 

11 

0 

Vengurla 

12 

2 

0 

1 

12 

3 

Batnagiri 

24 

6 

9 

7 

84 

a 


62 

r> 

41 

4 

104 

I 
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The table show .s tlial: out of a total road mileage of 104/1, urban CHAPTER S. 
road mileage in liatnagiri district, metalled and unmetalled, was Transport and 
62 miles and 5 fmlongs, and 41 miles and 7 furlongs, respectively, Communications, 
in 1958. Roads. 

Statistics of Muni¬ 
cipal Roads. 

Table below givt s the number of vehicles plying in the municipal Statistics of 

towns of Ratnagiri di.strict. Tlie vehicles are divided into five cate- Vehicles in Muni- 
1 1 cipal Towns, 

gones as below ^ 


Motor vehielcf- 

. . 

300 

Horse-drawn vehicles 

. • 

« • * • 

O.x-drawn vehicles 

. , 

557 

Bicycles 

• « 

.. 1,861 

Hand-drawn ei.rts 


37 


Ratnagiri muniriirai town has a local bus service which is run by 
the Maharashtra Sia.te Road Transport Corporation. In place of 
horsedrawn vehicle; s[i(!cial type of ox-drawn carts, called Dharnanies, 
are used for passenger traffic. 

.■\s a cousiderahh; number of streams, rivers and creeks cross the BnnxjKa. 
country-side of Ratnagiri district, it has been necessary in the 
interest of smooth and quick road transport, to build bridges at 
points where roads with heavy traffic cross the rivers. 

The major bridges and causeways in the district are described 
below 

1. The masoniy arched bridge over the Jagbudi river on the 
J3ombay-Konkan-Goa State Highway at mile 156/4 near Khed 
was constructed at a cost of Rs. 97,600. It has a linear waterway 
of 330 feet. 

2. The R. (\ C. deck girder bridge over the Vashishti river on 
the Bombay-Koiikan-Goa State Highway at mile 176-14 near 
Chiplun has a lineai' waterway of 240 feet. Its cost of construc¬ 
tion was Rs. 62,39.3 approximately. 

3. The R. C. tl. deck girder bridge over the Vashishti river 
on the Bombay-Konkan-Goa State Highway at mile 176/5 near 
Chiplun. It has a linear waterway of 240 feet. 

4. The masoiu-y arched bridge over the river Gad on the 
Bombay-Konkan-(!ioa State Highway at mile 195/7 near Aravali 
has a linear waterway of 240 feet. Its cost of construction was 
Rs. 65,959. 

5. The R, (]. C. girder bridge over the river Shastri on the 
Bombay-Konkan-Goii State Highway at mile 206/5 near 
Sangameshwar has a linear waterway of 250 feet. Its cost of 
construction was U.s. 69,.529. 
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6. The R. C. C. girder bridge over the Sonvi river on the 
Bombay-Konkan-Goa State Highway at mile 208/1 near Sangame- 
shwar has a linear waterway of 183 feet. It was constructed 
at a cost of Rs. 68,393. 

7. The masonry arched bridge over the Saptalingi on the 
Bombay-Konkan-Goa State Highway at mile 219/5 near Vandri 
has a linear waterway of 270 feet. It was constructed at a cost of 
Rs. 90,200. 

8. The masonry arched bridge over the Bao river on the 
Bombay-Konkan-Goa State Highway at mile 222/3 near Nivali 
has a linear waterway of 270 feet. Its cost of construction was 
Rs. 1,57,000. 

9. The masonry arched bridge over the Kajavi river on the 
Bombay-Konkan-Goa State Highway at mile 240/2 near Anjanari 
has a linear waterway of 180 feet. It was constructed at a cost 
of Rs. 74,000. 

10. The masonry arched bridge over the Muchkundi river on the 
Bombay-Konkan-Goa State Highway at mile 254/2 near Waked 
has a linear waterway of 180 feet. Its cost of construction 
was Rs. 65,702. 

11. The R. C. C. open spandrel arched bridge over the Rajapur 
river on the Bombay-Konkan-Goa State Highway at mile 266/7 
near Rajapur has a linear waterway of 240 feet. It was constructed 
at Rs. 1,85,000. 

12. The masonry arched bridge over the Kharepatan river on 
the Bombay-Konkan-Goa State Highway at mile 278/4 near Khare¬ 
patan has a linear waterway of 270 feet. 

13. The masonry arched bridge over the Piyali river on the 
Bombay-Konkan-Goa State Highway at mile 291/4 near Nandgaon 
has a linear waterway of 180 feet. Its cost was Rs. 40,698. 

14. The masonry arched bridge over the Janoli river on the 
Borabay-Konkan-Goa State Highway at mile 301/5 near Kankavli 
has a linear waterway of 240 feet. It was constructed at a cost 
of Rs. 68,597. 

15. The masonry arched bridge over the Gad river on the 
Bombay-Konkan-Goa State Highway at mile 303/1 near Kankavli 
has a linear waterway of 360 feet. Its cost was Rs. 95,366. 

16. The masonry arched bridge over the Kasai river on the 
Bombay-Konkan-Goa State Highway at mile 309/4 near Kasai 
has a linear waterway of 180 feet. Its cost was Rs. 55,316. 

17. The masonry arched bridge over the Bhamburda river on 
the Bombay-Konkan-Goa State Highway at mile 319/2 neai 
Bhamburda has a linear waterway of 120 feet. Its cost of construc¬ 
tion was Rs. 36,809. 
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18. The R. G. C. deck girder bridge over the Sonvi river on 
the Sakharpa-Sarigameshwar road at mile 16/5 near Sangameshwar 
has a linear waterway of 210 feet and was constructed at a cost 
of Rs. 94,702. 

19. The R. C. C. deck girder bridge over the Sukalwad river 
on the M. K. road at mile 17. It has a linear waterway of 120 feet. 
Its cost of construction was Rs. 29,453. 

20. There is a submersible low level bridge over the Bombay- 
Konkan-Goa road crossing the Pitdhaval river near Oros at mile 
No. 316/4. 

21. There is a submersible low level bridge over the Terekhol 
river which crosses the Sawantwadi-Dodamarg road at mile 7 near 
Banda. 


Interruptions to tJirough traffic are numerous due to a net-work 
of rivers and rinilcts in the district. But for ferries, thoroughfare 
becomes well nigh impossible on account of the absence of bridges 
over many a riv'er and creek. Many ferries ply only in the monsoon, 
as the swelling waters begin to recede from October. 

Almost all the ferries are country crafts manned by two or 
three ferrymen. Hadis ply across rivers. The sailing vessels 
plying across creeks are called tmchioas. A hodi can accommodate 
four persons, while a machwa can carry fifty persons. 

The following Statement shows the location of ferries in the 
district 

TABLE No. 4. 

Fehkies in Ratnagibi Disnucr. 


Taluka orPeta. 

1 

Looation offorry. 

2 

Name of the river or 
creek on which the 
ferry plies. 

3 

Whether 
seasonal 
or perennial. 

4 

Chiplun 

♦ ])hiulpi)li 

,, Vachishti river 

Seasonal. 

Dapoli 

. Ad.- 


Perennial. 


Keljiii 

.. Bharja river 

Do. 


A nj arle 

.. Jog river 

Do. 


Baiidh Tiware 

Do. 

Seasonal. 

Deogad 

. Jainisande. 

Deogad Creek 
(Piyali river). 

. Perennial. 


'Wii.'hotiaii 

.. Waghotan river 

Do. 


d'un ibadli 

.. Piyali river. 

Do. 


Mitliamiimbri 

Mithaiuumbri river 

Do. 
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TABLE No. 4-contd. 


Tahikft or Peta, 

Location of ferry 

Name of the river or 
creek on which the 
ferry plies. 


Whether 
seasonal nr 
peroimial. 

1 


3 


4 

Deogad 

. Vijayadurg 

Waghotan river 


Seasonal 


Kharepal an 

Bo. 


3)0. 


yin‘java]i 

Do, 


Bo. 


Mutat 

Bo. 


Perennial. 

Guliagar 

. Veldur 

Dahliol creek 
(Vashisiiti river) 


Bo. 

Kliod 

. Khed 

•Tagbudi river 


Seasonal. 


.Sukhiwali 

Chorad river 


Bo. 


Kudavaslii 

.Jagbndi (Pendhur) 


Bo. 

Kudal 

. Oros Bk. 

ICiU'li river 


Bo. 


OhavnJila 

Bn. 


Bo. 


Mftndkuli 

Bo. 


Perennial 


Allan 

Bo. 


Do. 


I’ulas 

Bo. 


Bo. 


Varde (Awalagaou) 

Bn 


Bo. 

ilalvan 

.. Tarkerii 

Bn. 


Bo. 


Beobag 

Bo, 


Bo. 


llcvandi 

Gad river. 


Bo. 


Vera) 

Vera] nala 


Seasonal. 


Kalise 

Kalsc creek 


Perennial 

Mandangad 

.. Mliapral 

Savitri river 


Bo. 


Pandori 

Bo. 


Bo. 


Backot 

Bo. 


Bo. 


Nigndi 

Bo. 


Bo. 

Pajapiir 

.. Jaytapur 

Jaytapur creok 


Bo. 


YashwaTitgad 

Bo. 


Bo. 


Harcho 

Muchkundi river 


Bo. 


Bande Ansnro 

Vijayadurg creek 


Bo, 


Padave 

Padave river 


Bo. 


Karel 

Anaskura river 


Bo. 

Rafcr.agiri 

.. Kalbadcvi 

, Kalbadevi creek 


Bo. 


Ganapalipnle 

Ganapatipole creek 


Do. 
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Taluka or Peta Location of ferry. 


Name of the river or 
creek on which the 
ferry plies. 

Whether 
seasonal or 
perennial. 

1 2 


3 

4 

Katnagiri— could. .Vre 

** 

Are creek 

Poreiinial. 



Nevre ciieek 

Do. 

\ nravilij 


Vnrnvde river 

Do. 

’1 onodc 


K.ajavi river 

Do. 

Jain bUari 


iShaetri Jaygad river 

Do. 

1 lai 


iShoatri Jay gad river 

Do. 



Kajavi river 

Do. 

*1 farchcri 


Do. 

.. Seasonal- 

I’uniagail 


Ihirnagad creek 

.. Perennial. 

Ithnlye. 


ilhatye creek 

Do. 

'I'avsul 


iShastri Jajga<l river 

Do. 

Saiignmcshwai- .. Karuinljcle. 


Bav river 

Seasonal. 

Makhajiui 


Gad river 

.. Perennial. 

LI'.iitivale 


Kajali river 

,. !Do. 

'Vandri 


Bav river 

Do. 

Kutdiioncle 


Do. 

Do. 

Pbungus 


Do. 

.. Do. 

’Hiighi 


Do. 

,. iSOfeSciiaU 

linrainbad 


Do. 

.. Poreniual. 

Uoriwulo 


Kajali 

.. Soasonal. 

Sawautwadi . . Bande 


T’erekhol river 

Perennial. 

Aronda 


Do. 

D.J. 

Aronda (Kiraiipani). 

Do. 

Do. 

Sabvrdo 


Do. 

Do. 

Kan 

.. 

Do. 

Do. 

fnsuli 


Do. 

Do. 

Talavuiie 


Talavane river. 

Dc. 

Satoso 


Terekhol river. 

.. Do, 

Talavado 


Talavada river 

Do. 

Hmlavade Matond 


Hodavada river 

Do. 

Maneri 

.. 

Maneri river 

Do. 
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Febbies Taluka or Peta. Location of ferry. 

Nam e of the river or 
creek on which the 
ferry plies. 

Whether 
seasonal or 
perennial. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Sawantwadi 

.. Kolzar 

Kalora river 

. Perennial. 


Vilavdo Otuviie 

Torekhol river 

Do. 

Vengarla 

.. Moohemad 

Mochomad creob 

Do. 


Kelus 

Kelua creek 

Do. 


KhanoU 

Khanoli riv'cr 

Do. 

Ports. With a 

long coastal ship, the district has quite a 

few ports which 


connect it with Bombay and other market centres in the State. In 
the absence of railways, the ports are regarded as the main arteries 
of the district. The main ports are ; Ratnagiri, Vijaygad, Malvan, 
Vengurla, Jaygad, Purnagad, Varoda, Achra, Deogad, Niwati, 
Jaytapur, Harnai, Borya, Dabhol and Bankot. 

The following is a description of these ports 

Ratnagiri. Ratnagiri is an open port with an anchorage at a distance of 

about one mile from it. The sea bed near the port is enturned by 
huge high rocks which make navigation near the port unsafe. 
The cargo is unloaded at Rajiwade creek which is at a distance of 
nearly half a mile from die port. The creek is navigable for country 
crafts only, due to the layout of a sandy bar at its entrance which 
makes it risky for bigger ships to enter except at light tide. The 
passenger steamers anchor at a distance of about a mile from 
the port. 

The port is in charge of the Range Officer of the Central Excise 
Department. The embarkation and disembarkation of steamer 
passengers is attended to by representatives of the Bombay Steam 
Navigation Co. Ltd. or by their jiaid contractors. The average 
number of passengers embarking and disembarking in the port 
per year is 70,656 and 75,726 respectively. 

The following is an account of the sources and destinations of 
imports and exports 

Imports.—Mangalore tiles from Mangalore, timber from Karwar, 
cement from Jamnagar, salt from Mora, food-stuffs and sundry 
goods from Bombay. 

Exports.—Mangoes to Bombay, jaggery (imported from the ghats) 
to Saurashtra, dry fish to Bombay, etc. 
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'ifae transport for goods ,is provided by trucks and bullock carts. 
The absence of railways, and the fact that the nearest railway station 
viz. Kolhapur is 82 miles away from the main sea port affect the 
terms and conditions of trade more adversely than they do in case 
of other ports in the State which are well-served by a net work of 
railways. 

Vengurla situated on the western coast is an open port and is 
exposed to south-west winds. It is connected with the hinterland 
by the following roads:—(1) Vengurla-Shiroda road, (2) Vengurla- 
Sawantwadi-Belgaum road and (3) Vengurla-Kudal-Ratnagiri- 
Malvan road. 

There is a regular steamer service between Bombay and Vengurla 
during fair weather, that is, from September to May. The average 
number of passengers embarking and disembarking per year is 40,870 
and 16,876 respectively. 

The Inspector of Customs is in charge of the port. He is mainly 
responsible for the administration of the customs work. The 
controlling authority is the Collector of Central Excise, Bombay. 
Most of the trade!, inward as well as outward, takes place with Bombay. 
Besides, dr>' Bsh is exported to Mangalore and iron ores to Japan. 

The coastal trade is carried in sailing vessels visiting this port. 

The nearest railway station is Belgaum which is at a distance of 
nearly 80 miles and as such the impact of railways on the traffic is not 
remarkable. 

The Malvan port is situated at a distance of 23 miles from Deogad 
and 22 miles from Vengurla. Vessels anchor 200 feet away from the 
shore due to the absence of landing facilities. 

Passenger steamers call at this port twice a day during the fair 
weather, that is, between September and May. The average number 
of passengers embarked and disembarked at this port is 19,268 and 
17,821, respectively. 

The commodities imported at this port are; tur dal grains, jowar, 
rice, wheat, wheat flour, kerosene, sugar, ground-nut, oil-cakes, 
coconut oil, tea, petrol, betel-nuts, etc. The chief items of export 
from this por t are; cashew-kernels, dry fish, mangoes, bamboos, coir 
rope, hirda, silica sand, etc. 

This port is under the control of the Superintendent, Central 
Excise and ndministered by an Inspector of Custorns. 

The Vijajadurg port is situated midway between Malvan and 
Ratnagiri at tire mouth of the Vijayadurg creek. Its coastal jurisdic¬ 
tion extends six miles towards the north up to the Jaytapur lighthouse. 
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Goods weighing about 200 tons are generally loaded or unloaded at 
the port daily. The cargo brought by sea is transported by creek 
up to Kharepatan which is 26 miles up from Vijayadurg. 

The controlling authority of this jrort is Assistant Range Officer. 

The chief cominoditi(;s imported in this port are food-stuff.s, pulses, 
salt, oil-cakes, sugar, cement and dry fish. The chief commoditie.s 
exported from this port are; mangoes, jungle-wood, hemp, Iramboos 
and cocoanuts, 

Food-stuffs and general merchandise are imported from Bombay, 
salt from Mora and Karanja, tiles from Mangalore and salted fish 
from Malvan and Karwar. Mangoes, wood and salted fish are sent 
to Bombay. 


The statistics regarding the number of passengers embarked and 
disembarked at this irort for the last five years are given in the table 
below 


laa-ca 

1 !).'■, 

1953-54 

19-^ 4-.5-; 

JOOO-s'; 

lOfG-Ei? 

Embi>rliin(r !i2,'.IOO 

ir),37t 

•Ti,2S8 

27,-'(Si? 

2(i,72t! 

28,5C6 

DiseriibarkiQf; 23,'^Sl 


23.532 

20,4 -38 

25,051 

27,607 


The Jaytapur port is situated in Jaytapur creek, three miles from 
the mouth of the sea. Besides, Jaytapur also provides landing 
facilities at Musakaji which is situated at the mouth of the Jaytapur 
creek at a distance of three nriles from Jaytapur. At these two places 
jetties have been constructed to facilitate landing of goods and 
]rassengers. Jaytapur commands a hinterland of the Rajapur taluka 
and is connected to Rajapur through Musakaji by a Koccha road 
24 miles in length. Privately owned passenger buses ply on this 
road during the fair weather season. 

The port is administered and controlled by the Inspector of 
Central Excise, who has to supervise the operations of the port, 
detect cases of smuggling, etc. 

The number of passengers embarked and disembarked for five 
years between 1952 and 1957 is given below 


Year. 

No. 

of Passengers. 


Embarking. 

Disembarking. 

1952-53 

28,167 

15,363 

1953-54 

15,627 

19,583 

1954-55 

15,578 

23,804 

1955-56 

30,896 

29,558 

1956-57 

29,986 

30,568 


The commodities imported in this port are; rice, jovv'ar, salt, sugar, 
cement, tea, Mangalore tiles and oil-cakes. The commodities exported 
from this port are; mangoes, bamboos and hemp. 
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Deogad is a minor port situated at a distance of 23 miles from 
Malvan towards the north, on the bank of Deogad creek. The creek 
is navigable n]> to six miles in the interior in case of sailing vessels 
having a capacily of about 40 to 50 tons. 

A passenger stt amer calls at this port twice a day on its up and 
down voyage during the fair season, anchoring just at the mouth of 
the creek, abort two furlongs from the Customs House. 

The irort is cxinnected to following places, viz. Kolhapur, Ratna- 
giri, Malvan, \ engurla and Satara through Phonda. The road from 
Deogad to Phonda is motorable. State Transport biis-es nm on 
these routes. However, any one compelled to travel in the rainy 
season has to do so with hardship. 

The controllnig and inspecting authority of this port is vested in 
a Supervisor, wlio is under the control of the Range Officer, Central 
Excise and Customs, Malvan. 

During 1956-57, 24,879, passengers embarked and 24,565 passengers 
disembarked at this port. 

The following are the chief commodities imported in this port; rice, 
wheat, jowar, cement, salt, tiles, petrol, oil-cakes, sugar and kerosene. 
The chief conun odities exported from this port are; mangoes, salted 
fish, hemp, fish manure, rice, etc. 

Bankot port .situated on the west coast is nearly 60 miles from 
Bombay and nine miles from Shriwardhan. 

Shallo^v waters jrrevent the michorage of steamers in this port 
and as such tlun^- are no landing facilities for passengers. There 
i.s a regular launch service plying between Bankot and Dasgaon. 

The Range Olfieei is in charge of general administration of the 
port. 

Goods traffic is c arried in sailing vessels. Cargo generally includes 
food-grains, cncoanuts, Mangalore tiles, fire-wood, etc. 

This is one of the few ports on the west coast where steamers 
from Bombay can come right upto the wharf. This is responsible 
for a sizeable passenger traffic to and from Bombay. 

The wharf is maintained from the landing and wharfage fees 
fund. The port provides considerable amenities to passengers in 
the form of waiting rooms, sheds etc. The port is connected 
either by sea or by road to most of the taluka headquarters in the 
district. 

It is administeied and controlled by the Range Officer, Central 
Excise, Dabhol. 
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The commodities imported in this port are; rice, coal, wheat, 
kerosene, cement, tiles, salt and teak wood. The chief exports from 
this port are; white betel-nuts, jaggery, teak-wood and myrobalans. 
The main destination of exports is Bombay. In respect of imports 
of commodities, salt is imported from Uran and Mora in Kolaba 
district; roofing tiles and ridges from Mangalore and Coondapur, 
teak-wood from Calicut; and cement from Porbundar. 

Harnai is situated at eighteen miles from Dabhol towards north. 
In the absence of any regular landing facility, the goods are landed 
from machwa to a toney and from toney to the fore-shore. 

It is linked with Bombay by a regular steamer service. The 
number of passengers embarked and disembarked during 1953 to 
1958 is given below 


Year. 


No. of Fasseugers. 


Embarked. 

Disembarked. 

1953-54 

39,765 

41,347 

1954-55 

34,560 

39,869 

1955-56 

38,570 

40,260 

1956-57 

33,723 

39,397 

1957-58 

35,463 

44,845. 


The chief commodities imported in this port are; food-grains, 
pulses, Mangalore tiles, sugar, tea, kerosene, salt and miscellaneous 
goods. The main articles of exports are; rice, myrobalans, jowar, 
wheat, dry fish, betel-nuts, etc. 

The controlling authority of this port is vested in the Superin¬ 
tendent, Central Excise, Murud. 

lire other minor ports are; Aehra, Niwati, Jaygad, Varoda 
Purnagad and Borya. 

Achra is a small port situated at a distance of 13 miles from 
Malvan on the mouth of the Achra creek. Steamers anchor at 
a considerable distance from the port which has no landing facility. 

Niwati is an open sea port exposed to the south-west winds and has 
no landing facility. 

Jaygad is a safe port for the purpose of navigation, where steamers 
can anchor very close to the sea-shore. At the Purnagad port, 
steamers have to anchor far away from the sea-shore, as there is 
a sandy bar at the entrance of this port which makes it inconvenient 
for navigation. Steamers call at Purnagad and Varoda thrice 
a week.. These ports do not provide any landing facility. 
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The chief articles imported in. the ports enumerated above are; 
Mangalore tiles from Mangalore; cement from Jamnagar and 
Porbimdar; salt; from Mora and Karanja; oils from Bombay; dry 
6sh from Kolaba district; and wheat, jowar, pulses, etc. from Bombay. 

The chief articles exported from these ports are; mangoes, 
myrobalans, bamboos, cocoanuts, silica sand, fish manure, dry fish, etc. 

The description of ports detailed above brings out the essential 
drawbacks of the coastal transport system of the district. Though 
gifted with mimeaous ports, the district suffers heavily due to the 
lack of i3roper and adequate anchorage, landing facilities, etc. This 
situation is further aggravated by a lack of co-ordination in the road 
transport system. It is only now that development plans for pro¬ 
viding better coastal facilities and road communications to the district 
are in the offing and that a prosperous economy based on a well-knit 
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system of transport: and communications can be forecasted. 

With a view ?o re-organising the motor transport system, the then State Transport 
Government ot Bombay decided to nationalise the transport industry 
in the State by setting up a Statutory Public Corporation known as 
" The Bombay State Road Transport Corporation ”. 

This decision was the result of the chaotic conditions which 
prevailed during the inter-war period, when apparently the transport 
system seemed to have developed in respect of area served by 
the system, road mileage, number of vehicles plying, etc. However, 
in reality unhealthy competition between the private operators of 
bus services was cutting through the whole apparatus. Motor buses 
were cheaply available. This, coupled with high rate of profits, 
freedom of entry into business and absence of regulations, attracted 
a large number of enterprising people owning a bus or two. To 
attract greater patronage rates were often reduced so much that they 
just covered the operating expenses. On the other hand, passenger 
amenities such as good seating accommodation, well-ventilated 
buses, waiting rooms, drinking water facilities, canteens, etc., were 
hardly available. This state of affairs improved considerably with 
the passing of the M(rtor Vehicles Act of 1939. But if public interest 
was to be safegiiard(;d against private competition, the management 
must not be vested in private hands but in a public body devoid of 
a selfish mot^^'e. This was realised only after Independence, and 
hence, road transport was nationalised in 1949. Subsequently, 
a divisional oflBce was established at Ratnagiri. 
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The table given below gives various routes in operation, route 
mileage and the average number of passengers travelled per day 
by different routes 

TABLE 5. 


Routes, Route Mileage, Number of Trips and Average Number of 
Passengers travelled in Ratnagiri DmsiON. 


Serial Name of Route. 

No. 

Route 

Mileage. 

Number of Trips 

Up. Down. 

Average 
number of 
passengers 
travelled 
per trip. 

1 

Sawantwadi-Vengiirla (via. Math) ., 

16 

5 

5 

27 

2 

Sawantwadi-Vengnrla (via- Tiilas) .. 

10 

3 

3 

28 

;! 

Sawaiitwadi-Aj ra 

40 

1 

1 

.51 

4 

Sawmitwarli-Shiroda .. .. 

16 

4 

4 

31 

5 

Vengurla-Kudal 

13 

4 

4 

19 

0 

Sawantwadi-.\ronda 

17 

3 

3 

32 

7 

Vengurla-Shiroda 

11 

3 

,3 

22 

8 

Sawantwadi-JIangaon .. 

8 

2 

O 

20 

() 

Sawantwadi-Satnrda 

17 

2 

0 

10 

10 

Sawantwadi-Ba nd 11 

8 

7 

7 

27 

n 

Sf.wantwadi-Malvan 

45 

2 

2 

61 

12 

Smvantwadi-Bukanwad 

18 

3 

3 

30 

13 

Sawantwadi-Uanoli .. .. 

8 

1 

1 

19 

14 

Sawantwadi-Belgauin .. 

62 

2 

2 

43 

15 

iSawantwadj-Kolhapur .. 

100 

1 

1 

94 

1(1 

Vengiirla-Belgauin 

78 

1 

1 

63 

17 

Sawantwadi-Walawal .. 

19 

1 

1 

47 

18 

•^awantwadi-Kadaval 

23 

1 

1 

57 

If* 

Banda-Vengurla 

24 

1 

1 

67 

20 

iSawantwadi-Amboli . • 

20 

1 

1 

30 

21 

Banda-Bhedahi ,. 

23 

1 

1 

72 

22 

Banda-Bbedthi 

16 

1 

1 

30 

23 

Vijayadurg-Kharepatan 

43 

1 

1 

40 

24 

Vijayadnrg-Wadtar 

17 

1 

1 

54 

25 

Vi jayadurg-Tarole 

33 

1 

1 

36 

26 

Vijayadurg-Kolbapur .. 

102 

1 

1 

08 
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TABLE No. ^contd. 


CKAFTER 9. 


Serial 

Naiue of Route. 

Number of Trips. 
Route - 

Ayerage 
number of 

No. 


Mileage Up. Down. 

passengers 
trayelled 
per trip. 


27 

Malvan-Ratnagiri 

120 

1 

1 

127 

28 

Malvaii-Belgaanr 

107 

1 

1 

103 

29 

Mai van-Kol hn p 11 r 

96 

2 

(> 

62 

30 

Malvan-Satarila 

61 

1 

1 

106 

.31 

Mai van-No r iir pu r 

14 

2 

2 

21 

32 

Malyan-Niwat.i Bundar ,, 

41 

1 

1 

84 

33 

Malvan-Voiigi irla 

45 

1 

1 

09 

34 

Malvan-lCankavli 

30 

1 

1 

60 

35 

Deogad-Kank av li 

42 

0 

2 

62 

36 

Deogad-Kankiivli (via Harkul) 

50 

1 

1 

82 

37 

Deogad-Mithlav 

20 

2 

9 

49 

38 

Deogad-Rtttni^giri 

96 

1 

1 

123 

39 

Deognd-Kolhnpiir 

88 

1 

1 

04 

40 

Kankavli-SutuiHla 

60 

1 

1 

88 

41 

Ksnkavli-Kolhapiir 

60 

1 

) 

M 

42 

Kanknvli-I’honda 

10 

1 

1 

11 

43 

Ratnagiri-Honbay 

241 

2 

2 

74 

44 

Batnagiri-Afnlmd 

120 

1 

1 

163 

4.) 

Hatnngiri-Kolhftpur 

82 

3 

3 

86 

46 

Rivtnagiri-(!anat)atipn’) 

30 

1 

1 

62 

47 


48 

1 

1 

5B 

48 

Ratiiagiri-Ra;8]pur 

46 

1 

1 

61 

49 

Rr.japiir-Kankavli 

44 

1 

1 

78 

.50 

RatnagiH-H au’Iifi ri 

39 

1 

1 

.52 

51 

Ratnagiri {‘rabbanvalli 

*1 

1 

1 

4.8 

52 

Ratnagiri-Sawantwadi .. 

123 

1 

1 

164 

S3 

Doorukh-Bom bay 

242 

I 

1 

49 

54 

Deorukh-Sa kl 1 arpa 

10 

2 

2 

20 

55 

Deorukh-Sangames h war 

10 

2 

2 

25 

66 

Djortikh-Makli jiin (Single trip) 

27 

1 

.... 

62 

57 

Makhjan-ShflVhar.apa (Single trip) .. 

37 

.... 

1 

92 

58 

Deorukh-Kurdundft 

14 

1 

1 

38 

59 

Sakharpa-Sangameshwar 

20 

1 

.... 

01 


Transport and 
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TABLE No. 5—contd. 


Serial 

No, 

Name of Route. 

Route 

Mileage. 

Number of Trips. 

Average 
ninuber of 
passengers 
travelled 
per trip. 

Up. 

Down. 

60 

Deorukh-Ratnagiri 

40 

1 

1 

48 

61 

Chiplun-Bombay 

.. 203 

2 

2 

53 

62 

Chiplun*Ratnagiri 

60 

1 

1 

66 

63 

Chiplun-Batnagiri (via. Makhjan) 

70 

1 

1 

119 

64 

Chiplun-Karad 

60 

2 

2 

79 

65 

Chiplun-HaiTiai 

50 

2 

2 

82 

68 

Cbiplun-Guhagar 

27 

2 

2 

61 

07 

Chiplun-Veldur 

3.5 

1 

1 

68 

68 

Guhagar-Veldur 

8 

1 

1 

53 

69 

Guhagar-Hedvi 

14 

2 

2 

36 

70 

Guhagar-Abloli 

18 

1 

1 

32 

71 

Chiplim-Gevalkot 

.. 4 

2 

2 

23 

72 

Chiphm-Makhjao 

23 

1 

1 

33 

73 

Chiplun-Kapra 

12 

1 

1 

25 

74 

Cbiplim-Vahal 

.. 19 

1 

1 

89 

75 

Dapoli-Mahad-Bombay .. 

.. 174 

1 

1 

64 

70 

Dapoli-Khed .. 

17 

1 

1 

26 

77 

Dapoli-Hamai .. 

9 

2 

2 

18 

78 

Dapoli-Dabhol (via, Kolthara) 

30 

1 

**• 

62 

79 

Dabhol-Kolthare 

9 

1 

1 

24 

80 

Dapoli-Dabhol 

.. 18 

1 

2 

21 

81 

Dapoli'Burondi 

6 

2 

2 

28 

82 

Burondi-Harnai 

15 

1 

1 

46 

83 

Harnai-Khed ,, 

26 

1 

1 

76 

♦84 

Ratnagiri-Sakhartar 

4 

10 

10 

24 

♦85 

Ratnagiri-Mirya Bundar 

4 

5 

5 

19 

♦86 

Ratiiagiri-Kajftr;}»ati 

3 

3 

3 

31 

♦87 

Ratnagiri-Mazgaon 

6 

3 

3 

36 

♦88 

Ratnagiri-Sliivajinagar .. 

2 

4 

4 

20 

♦89 

Shivajinagar-Mandvi 

3 

2 

2 

22 

♦90 

Ratnagiri-I’artavne 

1 

1 

1 

6 

♦91 

Ratnagiri-Petkilla 

2 

1 

1 

6 


* These routes are operated for city service in Batnagiri town. 
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The following table describes' the net work of routes by indicating CHAPTER S'; 
the number of routes emanating from each station - 

Transport and 

TABLE No. 6. Communications. 

State Transpobt. 

Number oi Rotjtes Emanating from each Station in Statistics of Routes. 


Ratnagiri Division. 


Serial Name of Station Number of 

No. routes. 

1. Sawantwadi 16 

2. Ratnagiri 17* 

3. Vengurla 3 

4. Randa 3 

5. Vijayadurg 1 

6. Malvan 8 

7. Deogad 5 

8. Deorukh 6 

9. Kankavli 3 

10. Rajapur 1 

11. Makhjan 1 

12. Sakharpa 1 

13. Chiplun 11 

14. Guhagar 3 

15. Dapoli 6 

16. Dabhol 1 

17. Burondi 1 

18. Harnai 1 


The Corporation maintains, at various important places in the divi- Depots and 
sion, depots and gai'ages equipped with u'orkshops to carry out Garage 
routine inainuTiancc and service of vehicles. On 28th of February 
1955, the dir i sion had three depots with workshops one each at 
Ratnagiri, Clnpliin and Sawantwadi. The division had at the same 
time five garages one each at Deorukh, Dapoli, Deogad, Malvan and 
Vijayadurg. Ihere were bus stations at Ratnagiri, Chiplun, Sawant¬ 
wadi, Dapoli Deorukh, Deogad, Malvan and Vijayadurg ; and bus 
stands at Sangaineshwar, Banda, Khed, Guhagar, Shiroda, Vengurla, 

Rajapur, Sakharpa and Harnai. Ratnagiri, Chiplun, Khed, Dapoli, 

Guhagar, Deorukh, Vijayadurg, Sawantwadi, Deogad. Malvan, Shiroda, 

Banda, Vengurla, Rajapur, Sakharpa, Harnai and Sangameshwar 
were served by booking offices. The facility of waiting rooms was 
provided at Sawantwadi, Malvan, Kudal, Vengurla, Shiroda, Banda, 

Aronda, Deogad, Ganapatipule, Vijayadurg, F'honda, Sakharpa, 

Deorukh, Rajapur, Pali, Ratnagiri, Sangameshwar, Chiplun, Guhagar, 

Khed, Dapoli, Harnai, Lanjc and Kankavli. 

*Tfiis includes the six routes of city service in Ratnagiri town. 

Vf 4174- 32a 
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Considerable amenities are provided to passengers such as well- 
ventilated, spacious and upholstered buses, waiting rooms, canteens, 
drinking water, cloakroom, lavatory, etc., at important stations. 
Special buses are provided on important occasions like fairs, melas, 
etc. The Corporation also provides casual contract service at 
reasonable rates. Every attempt is made to regulate speed and to 
keep to the scheduled arrival and departure timings. In case of 
break-downs, relief buses are immediately run. Sheds and stands 
are provided at important places. Every bus is equipped with 
a first-aid box. 

The present rate of 5 nP. per mile is arrived at, on the basis of 
the Corporation’s operations throughout the State. However, in 
practice, rates are charged on the basis of number of stages travelled, 
a stage consisting of four miles. The minimum fare is irrescribed at 
20 nP. Half rates, subject to the minimum of 10 nP., are charged 
for children above 3 years and below 12 years. 

The administrative staff includes the Divisional Controller, Divi¬ 
sional Statistician, Divisional Auditor, Labour Officer and other staff 
working directly under them. The staff concerned with traffic 
consists of the Divisional Traffic Officer, Assistant Traffic Superin¬ 
tendent, Traffic Inspectors, Fuel Inspectors, Traffic Controllers, 
Drivers, Conductors, Porters and Watermen. Under the workshop 
staff come the Divisional Mechanical Engineer, Divisional Works 
Superintendent, Assistant works Superintendent, etc. 

Divisional Selection Committee is appointed for selection of staff 
having a basic pay up to Rs. 100 per month. This Committee 
consists of (1) a member of the State Road Transport Corporation, 
who is ex-officio the chairman; (2) the Divisional Controller; 
(3) the District Superintendent of Police and (4) the Divisional 
Traffic Officer. As far as possible, the employees of the ex-operators 
are employed. In their case, the. Committee may waive the minimum 
requirements subject to the approval of the Corporation. 

Central Selection Committee for the State has been apjrointed to 
fill the posts carrying a monthly salary of above Rs. 100 and below 
Rs. 200, It consists of four members three of whom are members of 
the Corporation Board and the fourth is the Deputy General Manager 
(Engineering). One of the members of the Corporation Board 
acts as the Chairman. For filling the posts of the status of Class I 
and Class II officers with a minimum salary of Rs. 200 and above per 
month, a Service Board consisting of the members of the Corporation 
is set up. 

Welfare of the workers is also looked after. Rest-rooms have been 
provided to workers at Ratnagiri and Sawantwadi depots. Clubs 
have been started at all the units in the division and are provided 
with sports material such as volley-ball sets and carrom boards. 
A daily newspaper is also supplied to all the units by the Corporation. 
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There is a workijrs’ union called “ State Transport Workers Union, 
Ratnagiri”. It is registered and affiliated to the Indian National 
Trade Union Congress. The branch offices of the Union are located 
at Chiplun, Dapoli, Sawantwadi, Deorukh, Deogad, Malvan and 
Vijayadurg. It has a membership of 508 workers on its roll. Rela¬ 
tions between tho- workers’ union and management in the division 
are very cordial. 

The division also undertakes goods transport on a small scale. 
At the end of Feluuary 1955, 21 trucks were attached to the division, 
which handled 387 • 6 tons during the month, out of which rice, paddy 
and other grains accounted for 286-5 tons. 

The commodities handled were sent both within and outside 
the district. 

The Government ol Maharashtra maintains inspection bungalows, 
district bungaloNvs and other departmental bungalows such as forest 
department bungalows etc., which arc mainly intended for lodging 
Government officers on official tours. Some of them are also open 
to the public, although preference is generally given to the Govern¬ 
ment servants. .A mmunal charge is levied on the lodger to cover 
the maintenance tests. Tliese bungalows are usually equipped with 
furniture, crock(;ry, etc. At some of these bungalows cooks are also 
available. In addition to these, there are public rest-houses or what 
are known as clluimimhalas, built by individuals out of philanthropic 
motive. 

In Ratnagiri district there are 19 inspection bungalows, one each 
at Akeri, Amba, Amboli, Chiplun, Deogad, Deorukh, Kasai, Kashedi, 
Kharepatan, Kht;d, Kudal, Pali, Phonda, Rajapur, Ratnagiri, Sakharpa, 
Sangameshwar, Sawantwadi and Vengurla. 

There are six travtdlers’ bungalows located at Amboli, Banda, 
Bhedshi, Ramghat. Sawantwadi and Vengurla. 

District bungalows are located at Dapoli, Guhagar, Harnai, Jaygad, 
Malvan and Vijayadurg. 

Bungalows under District Local Board are at Bankot, Harnai, 
Kankavli, Malvan, Mhapral, Oni and Waghotan. 

Municipal bungalows are at Ratnagiri, Khed (two bungalows) and 
Fengurla. 

The Post and Telegraph Department maintained 365 offices with 
i head office at Ratnagiri. The taluka-wise list of post offices given 
in the accompanying statement reveals that Ratnagiri taluka has the 
largest number of them viz., 57, while Lanje peta has the lowest 
number viz., 6. The postal facilities thus made available are meagre 
ind much remains to be done, as the ratio of Post Offices to the total 
number of villages and towns is about 1:4-3. 
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The following table gives the number of post . offices of various 
categories in the talukas of Ratnagiri district 

TABLE No. 7. 

Taluka-wise Distribution of Post Offices in Ratnagiri 
District in 1958. 


Name of Taluka or Peta. 

Number of Number of 
H. 0.* S. 0.- 

Number of 

B, 0.* 

Total. 

I 

Chiplun 


4 

33 

37 

2. 

Dapoli 


6 

20 

20 

3. 

Deogad 


4 

28 

32 

4. 

Guhagnr 


1 

9 

10 

5. 

Kankavli 


3 

32 

35 

6. 

Kuilal 


1 

18 

19 

7. 

Khed 


1 

19 

20 

8. 

Lanje .. 


1 

5 

6 

9. 

Malvan 


4 

29 

33 

10. 

Mandangad ,. 


5 

2 

7 

11. 

Ratnagiri 

1 

6 

50 

67 

12. 

Raja pur 


2 

11 

13 

13. 

Sangamoshwar 


0 

17 

23 

14. 

Sawantwadi 


4 

23 

27 

15. 

V engurla 


4 

10 

20 


Total 

1 

52 

312 

366 


*H. O.—Head Office, S. 0.— 

Sub-Office, B. 

0.—Branch Office. 


There is only one telephone exchange in the district at Ratnagiri. 
The connections and extensions, as on 30th June 1958, numbered 80 
and 14 respectively. The exchange is of the Central Battery Multiple 
type and has a capacity of working 110 lines. 


There are Public Call Offices at the following places in the district. 
The respective dates of their commencment are given against each 
of them 


1. Chiplun 

2. Khed 

3. Sawantwadi 

4. Vengurla 

5. Malvan 

6. Ratnagiri (Local) 


14th June 1954. 
14th October 1955. 
7th June 1956. 

8th June 1956. 

9th June 1956. 

N.A. 
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A proposal to lay out telephone exchanges at Chiplun, Malvan, 
Sawantwadi, and Vengurla was approved in December 1958. 
Similarly, the I'ublic; Call Offices at Sangameshwar, Rajapur, Lanje, 
Kudal and Sakliarpa were also sanctioned. 

The following is the description of the trunk line alignments passing 
through the di.strict 


CHAPTER 9. 

Transport and 
Communications. 
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Telephone System. 


1. Trunk alignment carrying one trunk from Kolhapur to 
Ratnagiri via Malkapur and Sakharpa. 

2. Trunk line carrying one tnink from Chiplun to Panvel via 
Khed and Poladpur. 

3. Trunk line carrying one trunk from Belgaum to Malvan via 
Sawantwadi and Vengurla. 

4. Trunk line carrying one trunk from Vengurla to Shiroda. 

5. Trunk line carrying one trunk from Vengurla to Kudal. 






CHAPTER lO-MISCELLANEOUS OCCUPATIONS. 

The fohegoing chaptehs have described in detah. the principal 
sectors of the euooomy such as agriculture, industry, trade and 
transport of tlu; district and about the population engaged in them. 
A large number of the working population is still left unaccounted. It 
is the purpose ot this chajiter to describe briefly the remaining sectors 
covering population engaged in public administration : professions 
like law, nicdirinc, education, religion and fine arts; domestic 
services and in occupations like tailoring, canning of fruits, gold- 
smithy, hotel-keeping, laundering, hair-cutting, and confectionery. 
These occupations provide employment to a large number of persons, 
most of whom produce goods of daily consumption or render useful 
service in maniiold ways to different persons. The following table 
puts down eni[fli)yinent, as enumerated by the Censuses of 1911, 1921, 
1931 and 1951, n a few occupations in the district : — 

TABLE No. 1. 


The numheh or persons engaged in uifeerent ocjcupations 
IN 1911, 1921, 1931 AND 1951 in 
Ratnagiri District. 



Naim; ol tho OciiUiiation, 

1911 1921 

1931 

1951 


Manufacture of airntdl and mineral 

22 

6 

13 

lO.") 

waters and icc. 

Hioe pounders an<l liiiskois and flour 

1,120 

119 

147 

188 

grindert). 

Grain parchers otc, 

155 

30 

19 


Sweetmeat and condiment makers 

154 

3 

58 

io.-> 

'Tailors, rniilinerH, drenK-maker.s and 

517 

505 

078 

1,421 

darners. 

Embroiders, hat-maki is and makers of 

15 

r,54 

38 


other articles of wear. 

Washing and cleaning 

638 

520 

339 

293 

Barbers, hair dressi rs ami wig makers .. 

1,950 

1,630 

1,667 

1,.512 

Makers of jewellery and ernaraents 


2,407 

2,197 


Dealers in sweetmi ats, rugar and spices.. 

1 

78 

68 

105 

Dealers in dairy products 

53 

301 

278 

90 

Hotels, r afes, etc. 

800 

1,491 

1,125 

3,450 
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stration. 


A sample survey of such occupations was taken in the two towns, 
Ratnagiri and Chiplun. The information regarding the establish¬ 
ments, their location and jiersons engaged in them was obtained 
from the respective municipalities in 1958. Representative samples 
of every size and type were selected from different localities of 
these two towns. A general questionnaire was framed. The informa¬ 
tion contained in the chapter is based on the replies received from 
the selected establishments. 

The number of persons engaged in public administration is quite 
large and includes persons working as police and village watchmen; 
officers of government, municipalities and other local bodies; and 
village officials and servants. 

The Censuses of 1911, 1931 and 1951 followed more or less the 
same classification under the head, Fliblic Administration. The total 
number of persons under the heads Police Services of the State, 
Services of Indian and Foreign States, Municipal and other Local 
(not Village) Services, village officials and servants including village 
watchmen was 4,604 including 47 women in 1911. In 1931, this 
number was reduced to 4,226 including 114 women. In 1951, it 
increased to 8,456^ including 659 women. 

The following table gives the total number of persons under these 
heads in 1911, 1931 and 1951. 

TABLE No. 2. 

The number of persons engaged in Police services of the State, 
Municipal and other Local services, etc. 

IN 1911, 1931 and 1951. 


1911 1031 1961 

Name of service. - - - 





Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

1. 

Police 

, , 

1,243 


964 


1,642 

78 

2. 

Services of the State 


2,323 

3 

2,061 

10 

3,225 

83 

3. 

Services of Indian 
Foreign States. 

and 

36 

•• 

•• 

•• 

1,138 

279 

4. 

Municipal and other Local 
(not village) services. 

326 

21 

200 

57 

1,195 

196 

6. 

Village Officials and 

ser- 

631 

23 

887 

77 

697 

23 


vants including village 
■watchmeu. 


Total .. 4,657 47 4,112 114 7,797 669 


Grand total (M’le-l-Female) .. 4,604 4,226 8,456 


’Sawant'.vadi, the former Indian State, was merged with this district in 1949. 
This number includes persons employed in Sawantwadi, 
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Tiie Two om'ns had 15 Bakeries, of which 11 were in Chiphin 
located mostl\ in ward No. VII and Ratnagiri had four situated in 
ward Nos. Ill and IV. The total employment in them, both at 
Chiplun and Ratnagiri was 31, out of whom nine were paid employees. 
Two bakeries, one started in 1952 and the other.in 1956, were selected 
for survey in Chiplun. One was a seasonal establishment while the 
other was perennial. The capital for starting them was raised by 
the owners from their own resources. 

They baked breads, biscuits, toasts, and nankatais. Their equip¬ 
ment consisted of large wooden tables to prepare dough, an oven, and 
accessories and equipment such as tin trays, small iron sheet boxes 
to bake breads, long iron bars, moulds, biscuit presses, and furniture 
like cup-boards etc. The cost of equipment of these two shops was 
Rs. 3,000 and Rs. 4,000 respectively. They spent Rs. 100 to Rs, 150 
annually on r(rpairs of equipment. The capital investment of one 
shop was about Rs. 9,000 and of the other about Rs. 4,000. The 
use of modern machinery was entii-ely absent and most of the work 
was done I w hand by persons who had acquired the necessary skill 
through exjR rience. 

One establishment was situated in rented premises, the rent being 
Rs. 35 per month. The other was housed in the owned permises. 
They spent i.bout Rs. 7-8-0 on electricity per month. One establish¬ 
ment was paying Rs. 12 as municipal tax per month. 

The raw materials which are used for the mamifactnre of bread 
are wheat-flour, sugar yeast, hydrogenated vegetable oil and fuel. 
One establisliment consumed 25 bags of wheat flour and two bags 
of sugar and about 300 lbs. of hydrogenated oil per month. The other 
consumed aliout eight bags of wheat flour and 90 lbs. of hydrogenated 
oil. The shop.s' were managed by the owners with the help of paid 
servants. The total wage bill of the establishments w'as Rs. 300 and 
Rs. 120 per month, respectively. 

The prices of loaves of bread, butter-biscuits and toasts produced 
in them were as follows. Twelve loaves of bread were sold at, from 
annas eight to annas nine. A dozen of butter-biscuits was sold at 
annas two uid toasts at from annas five to annas eight; pound of 
biscuits was sold at from annas twelve to one rupee. These articles 
were sold directly to all customers. Sales were more or less normal 
throughout the year. The profit margin in both the bakeries was 
considerable. 

There weire 20 Boarding Houses in the two towns. They were 
located in ward No. X in Chiplun and ward Nos. II, III and IV in 
Batnagiri. The total employment in them, both at Chiplun and 
Ratnagiri was 189, out of whom 136 including four females and 
38 children were paid employees and 53 including nine children and 
six females were owners and their family members. Six samples, 
three in Chiplun and three in Ratnagiri were chosen but only three 
establishments in Ratnagiri furnished the necessary information. 
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These establishments in the samiile were started in 1938, 1947 and 
1950 respectively and provided employment throughout the year to the 
owners, who raised the initial capital from their own resources. The 
value of the equipment, which mostly consisted of utensils required 
for cooking and furniture varied from Rs. 5,500 to Rs. 10,000 per shop. 
Each establishment spent between Rs. 70 and Rs. 250 per year on 
repairs of furniture or on purchase of new utensils. The articles 
remained serviceable for a period of between 10 and 15 years. The 
total capital invested in them was between Rs. 300 and Rs. 8,000. 


Two establishments were situated in rented premises and one was 
housed in owned premises. Rent paid by them was Rs. 60 and Rs. 75 
per month, respectively. Tliey spent Rs. 40 and Rs. 25 respectively 
per month on electricity and paid Rs. 11 and Rs. 14 respectively per 
year as municipal licence fee or tax. One of them spent Rs. 25 
as water charges. The third one did not spend either on electricity, or 
on water but paid Rs. 10 per year as hotel tax. One establishment 
spent Rs. 100 per year on advertisement. One of them was managed 
by the owner and the other two had 28 employees. They were paid 
between Rs. 15 and Rs. 30 each per month as wages. In addition 
to wages, each was served two meals a day. 

These establishments in the sample were vegetarian and served 
meals and rice plates to customers. The value of raw materials 
consumed by them was between Rs. 100 and Rs. 3,500 per month. 
The establishment with a bigger size charged eight annas for an ordi¬ 
nary rice plate, twelve annas for a special rice plate and one rupee for 
a meal. Rates for a regular customer varied between Rs, 30 and 
Rs. 35 per month. 

These establishments served local people as well as those who 
visited Ratnagiri town. Their business was brisk during April and 
May. The margin of profit they made was just enough to maintain 
them. One of the establishments was running at a loss. They 
complained that the rise in prices of commodities and lack of 
sufficient rice quota have reduced their profit margin. Lack of 
capital was another hurdle in the way of further development of 
business. 


BicvcLE-HEPAmiNc, Thehe were 15 Establishments deaung in Bicycle repairing in 
the two towns. Of the eight in Ratnagiri, four were located in 
ward No. IV, two in ward No. Ill and one each in ward Nos. II and V. 
In Chiplun, five were located in ward No. VII and two in ward 
No. II. Tlie total employment in these establishments both at 
Chiplun and Ratnagiri was 31, out of whom only three were paid 
employees. The establishments in Chiplun were managed by owners 
with the help of their family members. In Ratnagiri, most of the 
shops were managed by owners with the help of their family 
members. Only three paid employees were engaged in the eight 
shops situated in Ratnagiri. Six shops, three each in the respective 
towns were selected. However only three from Ratnagiri furnished the 
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necessary information. The establishments surveyed had bicycle- 
repairing as the iprincipal occupation which provided employment 
to their owners throughout the year. Two of them raised the initial 
capital from their own resources. One of them borrowed the 
same from a loc iil bank. No new bicycles were kept in these shops 
for sale. The total capital investment in them varied from Rs, 2,000 to 
Rs. 4,000. The sjnall establishment invested about Rs. 2,000. The 
circulating capital per establishment varied from Rs. 1,200 to Rs. 3,000 
They had equiinnent worth Rs. 200, Rs. 250 and Rs. 300 respectively. 

These establishments were situated in rented premises. One of 
them paid Rs. 25, tlie other Rs. 20 and the third Rs. 13 as rent per 
month. Two of them jiaid Rs. 5 each and the other Rs. 8 on electricity 
per month. They paid a total of Rs. 34 as municipal tax per year. 
Expenditure on other items like advertisement was negligible. One 
shop was exclusively managed by the onwer. Two others had three 
paid employees, eacli of whom was paid between Rs. 30 and Rs. 35 
per month, as waees. 

The income of these establishments was not very large and the 
profit margin was just (inough to maintain them. It varied between 
Rs. 50 and Rs. lOO p(ir month. In addition to the work of repairing, 
they had a few bicycles which they gave on hire. They also sold 
equipment required for bicycles. But the sale of the articles like 
tubes, tyres, etc. was not considerable. The total number of bicycles 
in the two towns as hardly 440 to tire population of 42,929 persons. 
There was on an average one bicycle for 11 houses. Lack of capital 
for expansion of business, lack of sufficient quota of tubes and tyres 
were some of the difficulties experienced by these shops. 

The Numbeh of Teacihehs and Pbofessobs in 1911 was 947 includ¬ 
ing 20 women. Twenty years later the same increased to 1831 
including 104 women. The number of professors, lecturers and 
research workers ; teachers ; and servants of educational institutions 
in 1951 was 51; 4,793 (including 597 women) and 377 (including 
83 women) respectisely. In 1957, there was one Arts and Science 
college at Ratnagiri ; foiu' training colleges for primary teachers, one 
each at Ratnagiri, Mithabao, Rajapur and Malvan ; and two technical 
schools, one at Ratnagiri and the other at Sawantwadi. 

There were 14 middle schools and 38 high schools in the district. 
Of the total number of high schools, 16 were located in the municipal 
areas and 22 in the rural areas. The total number of primary schools 
was 2,328, of which lour were run by Government, 2,099 by the 
District Local Board and municipalities and 225 by private agencies. 
The number of primary schools located in municipal areas was 77. 

The number of teachers employed in the secondary schools was 499 
including 56 women. The number of teachers employed in middle 
schools was 38 including two women. The minimum essential 
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qualifications required for secondary teachers are B.A. or B.Sc., with 
S.T.C,, T.D. or B.T. The basic scale of a trained graduate teacher 
in secondary schools is uniform throughout the district, The basic 
scale of each category is given below. The scale of a matric or S.S.C. 
with S.T.C. or T.D. is Bs. 56—2—80—E.B.—4~i20 with dearness 
allowance. A graduate with S.T.C. or T.D. is employed on a scale 
of Bs, 74—4—114—E.B.—4—130 plus dearness allowance and a graduate 
with B. T. on Bs. 80—5—130—E.B.—6—160—8—200 plus dearness 
allowance. 


The number of primary teachers employed in the district was 5,795, 
out of whom 915 were women. At Ratnagiri town, 188 teachers 
including 61 women were employed in primary schools. The number 


of teachers employed 
follows 

in primary schools 

in municipal 

areas was 

Names of municipal 
Area. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

1. 

Chiplun 

.. 38 

34 

72 

2. 

Khed 

.. 22 

15 

37 

3. 

Malvan 

.. 26 

44 

70 

4. 

Rajapur 

.. 23 

21 

44 

5. 

Ratnagiri 

.. 57 

61 

118 

6. 

Vengurla 

.. 26 

31 

57 

7. 

Sawantwadi 

.. 21 

23 

44 



Total .. 213 

229 

442 


A person who has passed Primary School Certificate examination 
and obtained 40 per cent, marks in it is qualified to become a primary 
teacher. The basic scale of a teacher in a primary school is 
uniform throughout the district. He is paid dearness allowance in 
addition to the ]Day. No city allowance is paid to teachers employed 
in schools in municipal areas. The scale is Rs. 40—1—50—E.B.— 
IJ—65 with selection grade of Rs. 65—2/2—90 plus dearness allowance. 
The basic scale of- an untrained teacher is 35—1-40 plus dearness 
allowance. There was one recognised association of primary 
tcacher.s, viz., “ Ratnagiri District Primary Teachers’ Association ”, 
and one of secondary school teachers, viz., “Ratnagiri District 
Secondary School Teachers’ Association”. 

Besides these schools, there were three music schools, three pre¬ 
primary schools and two gymnasia. The total number of staff 
employed in them was 14. 
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There were two technical schools, one at Ratnagiri and the other 
at Sawantwudi. They weie run by Government. Courses in 
elements of enjf neering, auto-apprenticeship and motor mechanics, 
mechanical apprenticeship and motor body-building, electrical 
installation, wireman apprenticeship, etc., are taught in these schoohs. 
The total strength of staff in them was 27, 

The Nuimbeh of F'lour Mills in Two Towns was 20, out of which 
14, were at Chipliin and 6 at Ratnagiri. At Chiplun most of the mills 
were located in Vl'ard Nos. Ill, V, VI, VII and only one each in ward 
Nos. I and VI11 and at Ratnagiri one each in ward Nos. I, IV, V, 
VI and two in Ward No. II. The total employment in these esta¬ 
blishments at both the places was 66, including 30 male paid 
employees; two children paid employees and one woman paid 
employee; 33 owners had their family members to help them. 
Three flour mills in Chiplun were selected to serve as samples in the 
survey. All of them were started between 1951 and 1954. 

Flour milling was the main occupation of one establishment and 
subsidiary of tlie two others whose main occupation was dealing in 
cloth and grains. One of the establisliments borrowed the initial 
capital required for starting the establishment. Two others raised 
it from their own resources. 

All these c.stablishments consumed electricity. They had electric 
motors, varying from 7i II.P. to 10 H.P., grinding stones and other 
minor tools. la addition to these tools, one was having a buller for 
dehu,sking paddy. The cost of equipment in each shop varied from 
Rs. 2,000 to iis, 3,000. Each shop spent Rs. 150 to Rs. 200 on repairs 
or replacements. Capital investment in each shop varied from 
Rs. 2,200 to Rs. 3,500. 

Two shops were situated in rented premises. One was paying 
Rs. 60 and the otlK-r Rs. 200 per year as rent. The third was situated 
in owned premises. Their bill on electricity per month was 
between Rs. 60 and Rs. 125. Each establishment was managed by 
the owner witli the help of an employee, who was employed on fixed 
wages of Rs. 50 per month. The establishments had a working day 
of eight hours. 3'hey worked from 8 a.m. to 12 noon and 2 p.m. 
to 6 p.m. 

Business was more or less continuous throughout tlie year. They 
served the local people as well as those from nearby villages which 
provided them with good business. The margin of profit in this 
business was therefore considerable. 

There w'erj: 37 Establishments of Goldsmiths .and Jewellers in 
Chiplun and 10 in Ratnagiri. Most of them at Chiplun were 
located in Ward No. VII and at Ratnagiri in Ward Nos. Ill and 
IV. The total employment in them at both the places was 98, out 
of whom 15 were paid employees and the remaining 83 including 
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three children were owners and their family members. Three esta¬ 
blishments at Chiplun and two at Ratnagiri were selected for survey. 
The samples at Chiplun did not furnish the necessary information. 

The shops surveyed at Ratnagiri were started in 1944 and in 1945. 
Goldsmithy was their principal occupation which provided employ¬ 
ment throughout the year. They raised the initial capital from their 
resources. They manufactured gold and silver ornaments. 

Tools and equipment were those required for making gold and 
silver ornaments. Each establishment liad anvil, hammers, bellows, 
pincers, pots and crucibles, moulds, nails and other tools required 
for preparing ornaments. In addition to these tools, they had some 
furniture also. The total cost of equipment in each shop varied from 
Rs. 500 to Rs. 1,000. 

The two establishments in the sample were located in rented 
premises, and paid Rs. 9 and Rs. 10 each as rent per month. They 
spent Rs. 8 per month on electricity. There were no paid employees. 

Customers from nearby towns and villages placed orders for 
ornaments, providing them with required gold or silver. In a few 
cases they purchased raw materials from local sarafs. The demand 
for the work was usually concentrated in the period from October 
to June. 

Business was usually dull in the rainy season, but was quite brisk 
in summer. The average income of the establishments was just 
enough to keep them going in the business. 

The business of almost all goldsmiths and jewellers in the towns 
was just enough to maintain their establishments. Lack of capital 
and improved tools were the main causes leading to the deteriora¬ 
tion in business. 

Thebe were 52 HAiR-curriNC Saloons in the two towns. Most 
of the saloons at Chiplun were situated in Ward No. VIII and only 
three were situated in Ward Nos. Ill, V and VIII. At Ratnagiri, 
ten were situated in Ward No. IV, five in Ward No. Ill, four in 
Ward No. II and two in Ward No. I. The number of persons employed 
in these establishments was 90 including 28 paid employees. Six 
samples were selected in the two towns but only three from 
Ratnagiri and one from Chiplun furnished the necessary information. 

Two of them were started in 1932, the third in 1954 and the 
fourth in 1956. Owners of three establishments had raised the initial 
capital from their own resources and the remaining one borrowed 
a part of it. That was found to have been repaid. 

Equipment in these shops mainly consisted of a few pieces of 
furniture, three to four sets of necessary instruments like razors, 
machines, brushes, combs, etc., and other toilet requisites. The total 
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value of etjuipment oath shop had, varied between Rs. 500 to 
Rs. 1,000. The/ spent annually between Rs. 25 and Rs. 50 on 
repairs and r('p]<;nisliment of these instruments. 

‘The total eajiital investment in each shop varied from Rs. 800 
to Rs. 1,300. Ml establishments in the sample were situated in 
rented prciini.ses. Kent of each varied from Rs. 10 to Rs. 40 per 
month. Thc\ used electricity for lighting the premises and each 
spent Iretween Bs 3 and Rs. 10 per month on it. Besides these items, 
they paid municipal licence lee which was Rs. 2 per year per 
establishment. 

All the shells sveie managed by owners with the help of paid 
servants. Tlnct shops had sR paid servants each and one shop 
had one only. They were employed on fi.Kcd wages, which varied 
from Rs. 50 to Rs. 70 per month per employee. 

Most of the o^.vner:; and employees were uneducated. Ilair-cutting 
and shaving v .is their hereditary occupation which provided them 
employment thDughout the year. Their business was brisk usually 
on all holidays. 

These establishanents earned fairly good income which was mostly 
.spent by way o] wages to employees. There was paucity of capital 
which they rec(uircd often for investment. Scarcity of razors of 
good quality and cropping machines was the other difflculty felt by 
these shops. 

These Two Towres had 20 Washing Companies (11 at Chiplun 
and nine at Ralnagiri) at the time of sui-vey. Most of them were 
located in waicl Nos. Ill and Vil at Chiplun and III and IV at 
Ratnagiri. Tlie total employment in them, at both the places 
was 55, out of whom 13 were paid employees and 42 including two 
children were employers and their family members. Six establish¬ 
ments, three ! {;hi|dun and three at Ratnagiri, were selected for 
the survey. 

TTu’se estalili diments in the sample were started between 1945 
and 1956. Liuindeiing was the main occupation which provided 
employment io tlie workers throughout the year. Five of these 
owners raisrxl the initial capita! lequired for .starting establishments 
from their own resources. One of them from Chiplun had borrowed 
it. A part of it was paid till 1959. One establishment at Ratnagiri 
had three irons and three tables for ironing and two cupboards for 
keeping garmenis, Two others bad one iron each, two tables each, 
and a few cupboards. The last one had one iron and two ordinary 
cupboards. At Chiplun one had one iron and four cupboards. 
The other two had two irons each. The total value of equipment 
in the six establishments varied from Rs. 200 to Rs. 600 per shop. 
The total capital investment in them varied from Rs. 400 to Rs. 1,000 
per shop, 

Vf 4t74-»»3 
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All establishments surveyed were situated in rented premises, 
rent of each at Ratnagiri varied from Rs. 14 to Rs. 20 and 
at Chiplun from Rs. 8 to Rs. 15 per month. Two establishments 
from Ratnagiri and three from Chiplun used electric energy for 
lighting and ironing purposes. Their total bill on electricity at 
Chiplun was Rs. 12 and at Ratnagiri Rs. 5 per month. In addition 
to electricity charges, two of them each at Ratnagiri and at 
Chiplun paid Rs. 2 per year as municipal licence fee. Two shops 
from Ratnagiri and three from Chiplun were managed by the owners 
with the help of their .family members. One of the shops paid 
Rs. 2-8-0 to employees for wa.shing 100 clothes. 


Raw materials required were soap, washing soda, bleaching 
powder, tinopal and charcoal or wood which was used as fuel. All 
these articles were purchased from the local market. On an average 
each shop consumed these raw materials worth Rs. 60 per month. 
The margin of profit in the business was not very high. It was just 
enough to maintain them. Their business was brisk during summer 
and winter only. 

Ligal Profession. During the Last 58 tears, 'hie number of Persons following this 
profession has been increasing in the district. This profession 
includes lawyers, their clerks and petition writers. In 1911, the 
number of lawyers in the district was 111 while clerks and petition 
writers numbered 74. In 1931 these figures were 146 and 55, res¬ 
pectively. In 1951, the number of lawyers increased to 158 includ¬ 
ing two women and that of petiRon writers and clerks to 142 including 
four women. In the beginning of 1957, there were 141 lawyers 
only one of whom was an advocate. Of these 24 were at Ratnagiri 
and 24 at Chiplun, nine at Dapoli and nine at Deorukh, seven at 
Khed, 10 at Rajapur and 10 at Kankavli, six at Deogad, 13 at 
Malvan and 13 at Sawantwadi, 12 at Vengurla and four at Kudal. 


There were 14 Courts in the district then. Of these one was 
a District and Sessions Court, one a court of the Civil Judge, one 
a Court of the Judicial Magistrate and 11 others were Courts of Civil 
Judges and Judicial Magistrates. 


Lbabned Persons included in this category are authors, journalists. 
lOFKssioNs. sculptors, architects, photographers, musicians, actors, dancers, etc. 

In 1881, the number of persons engaged in this category including 
persons engaged in literature, art, music, drama, education and 
science was 1068. The total number of persons engaged in 1931, as 
public scribes, stenographers, engineers, artists, sculptors, musicians, 
editors, journalists, photographers, horoscope-writers, fortune-tellers, 
conjurers, acrobats, managers and employees of public entertainment 
was 491 persons including 77 women. TTie census of 1951 recorded 
36 persons as artists, sculptors and image makers; six persons as 
journalists, authors and editors; 25 persons as photographers 

and 25 persons as astrologers. 
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There were nine lodging and boarding establishments in the CH APTE R 1». 

two towns. ()f the six at Ratnagiri, four were situated in ward Miscellaneoas 

No. II and one each in ward No. I and III. The total employment occupations, 

in them at both the places was 47, out of whom 19 including four lodging and 

females were paid employees. Only two samples were chosen from Boaadino 
Ratnagiri for the jiurpose of conducting the survey. Houses. 


They were st.nted in 1950 and 1954, respectively. Owners used 
their own resources as initial capital. They had equipment like cots, 
tables, chairs and utensils for cooking, etc., worth Rs. 2,000 and 
Rs. 3,000 resjiectively. Capital investment in them was about 
Rs. 8,000 each. They were situated in rented premises. Rent of one 
was Rs. 55 per month and of the other Rs. 150 per month. Their 
monthly bill on electricity was Rs. 30 and Rs. 35 each and on water 
was Rs. 90 and Rs. 150 each per year. They spent each about 
Rs. 50 and Rs. 72 per year on advertisement. Each consumed raw 
materials worth Rs. 150 and Rs. 400 per month. The total employ¬ 
ment in them was 14, out of whom six were paid employees. 
Employees were paid between Rs. 25 and Rs. 30 each per month. 
In addition to w ages, each was served two meals a day. 

The difficulties experienced by these establishments were more or 
less the same as experienced by restaurants, tea shops and board¬ 
ing houses. Their business was brisk in summer. The margin of 
profit in them w as not very high. 

In this DiSTBicr in 1911, 'ihebe webe 126, medical practitioners 
including four women and 64 midwives, vaccinators, compounders, 
nurses, masseurs, etc., including 29 women. The total number of 
registered medical practitioners in 1931 was 94 including eight 
women and other persons practising healing arts without being 
registered numbered 142 including nine women. Thene was no 
dentist. The number of raidwives, vaccinators, compounders, nurses, 
masseurs was 85 including 47 women. In 1951, there were 71 
compounders including two women; four dentists; 189 registered 
medical practitioners; 171 vaids and hakims including 9 women and 
14 midw,ives. 


Mbidicai. 

Proeession, 


These Persons derive their income from rent of agricultural land Persons Living pN 
and from pra])erty other than agricultural land, such as rent Unkahnbd 

from houses, div'idends on investments, or from pensions or funds. Income. 

There were tw'o classes of persons living on unearned income, as 
recorded in the census of 1911. The number of persons in the 
first group was 10,394 and those who supplemented this income by 
following other occupations were 2,651. In 1931, the number of 
persons getting income only from rent of agricultural land was 
6,166 and those who supplemented this income by following 
other occupations were 2,485. Persons who lived on income from 
other kinds of property was 1,901, while those who supplemented this 
income by following other means of livelihood numbered 70S. 

The 1951 census recorded 26,449 as persons living on agricultural 

Vf 4174—33a 
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rent, of whom 3,685 had secondary means of livelihood. Persons 
living on pensions, scholarsliips, doles, begging, grants, and un¬ 
productive activities were 2,929. 

Religioqs service has BEicN A FULL TIME OCCUPATION and a main 
source of livelihood of some persons in the district. The persons 
who me placed in this group are priests, ministers of religion, 
religious mendicants, those engaged in temples and on burning ghals, 
inmates of monasteries and readers in churches. The number of 
persons engaged in this group was steadily declining. In 1911, their 
number was 3,083; in 1921, 2,905; in 1931, 1,732; and in 1951, 
1,211. In 1951, there were 426 priests, sadhus and religious workers 
and 785 servants in religions edifices, burial places and burning 
ghats. 


The TOTAL NUMBER OF ESTABLISHMENTS IN THE TWO TOWNS waS 

104, of which Ratnagiri had 50 and Chipliin 54. At Chiplun, 
42 estabUshments were situated in ward No. VII; and four each 
in ward Nos. Ill, V, and Vli;. At Ratnagiri, 14 and 10, were 
situated in ward Nos. IV and II; eight and seven in ward Nos. VIII 
and VI, six and five in wanl Nos. I and V. The total employment 
in these establishments at both the places was 612 persons of whom 
404 including 40 children and tv'o women were paid employees and 
208 including 21 children were owners and their family members. 

Eighteen samples at Chiplun and Ratnagiri were chosen. Of 
these only six establishments from Ratnagiri had furnished the 
necessary information. All establishments were started between 
1941 and 1957. Hotel keeping was the principal occupation of the 
owners of these establishments which provided them employment 
throughout the year. Five owners raised initial capital from their 
own resources and the remaining one, partly borrowed and partly 
raised it from his own resources. 

Tools and equipment in these shops consisted of tables, chairs, 
crockery and utensils required lor preparing hot drinks and snacks. 
An cstabh'slimcnt of a big size in the sample had equipment worth 
Rs. 8,000; of a medium size, worth Rs. 2,500 and of a small unit 
worth Rs. SOO. Capital investment in a big establishment was 
about Rs. 10,000; and in an establishment of medium size about 
Rs. 4,000 and in a small establishment, about Rs. 2,200. 

All establishments except two, were situated in rented premises, 
rent of which varied from Rs. 20 to Rs. 200 per month. The biggest 
establishment in the sample paid Rs. 200 per month as rent. 
Besides rent, these establishments paid charges on water and 
elech'icity. Their total bill on these two items varied from Rs. 60 
to Rs. 175 per month. The other two establishments did not pay any 
water charges. Three of them spent Rs. 30, Rs. .50 and Rs, 7 respec ' 
tively per month on advertising, 
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These establish] nenfs spent between Rs. 150 and Rs. 500 per 
month on raw materials like tea powder, sugar, milk, edible oil, 
gram flour, vegetables, etc., which were mostly purchased from the 
local market. The total employment in these shops was 70 includmg 
56 paid employe^es. These employees were paid between Rs. 15 
and Rs. 50 per menth. A cook was paid between Rs. 30 and Rs. 50. 
In addition to wages, all o£ them were given two meals a day. 
They had a woiking day of eight to nine hours. 

Main dishes saved were batata-wadas, bhajis, shev and chivada, 
idali, dosa or ai/ihoU, misal, etc. and hot drinks like tea, coffee and 
cold drinks like siada, lemonade, pitjush or butter milk. A dish of 
batata wada, bhiifis, or sheo and chivada or dosa was sold at two annas 
and a dish of idali at three annas. A cup of tea of 4 ounces was 
sold at one anna and a .special cup of tea at annas two. The 
net income of th( ‘iss establishments was between Rs. 60 and Rs. 350 
per month. Their business was slack during the rainy season and 
was brisk during ii^stivals. It was reported that they experienced 
shortage of capital. They also felt that the rate charged per unit 
of electricity was very high. 

At the time of our survey, there were 67 tailoring shops at 
Chiplun and 35 at Ratnagiri. Most of the establisliments at Chiplun 
were situated in v.'^ard No. Vll and only one was situated in ward 
No. III. At Ratnagiri, 18 were situated in w'ard No. IV, 12 in ward 

No. Ill, and lliroe and two in ward Nos. I and II. The total 

employment in the establishments at Cliiplun was 212, out of whom, 
104 were paid employees and 108 were employers and their family 
members. Of the total employment of 64 persons at i Ratnagiri in 
these establishments, eight were paid employees and 56 including 
four children v’cre employers and their family members. Six 
samples at Chip! an and tliree at Ratnagii’i were selected for survey, 
but only three] from Ratnagiri had furnished the necessary 
information. 

One of them ^vas started in 1934, the other in 1950 and the third 

in 1953. Tailoring was their principal occupation providing them 

employment throughout the year. One was started by the owner 
with his own resoun^es, the other two partly borrowed the required 
capital. The debt was found to have been repaid as the enquiries 
at the time of survey revealed. 

Equipment of these shops usually consisted of sewing machines, 
pairs of scissors^ tliiead, wooden board, tape and such other tools 
required for tailoring and ironing purposes and furniture like cup¬ 
boards, a small table, etc. There were four machines in one establish¬ 
ment, three in the other and two in the remaining one. The cost 
of a sewing machiiK? varied from Rs. 250 to Rs. 300. The value of 
equipment in each shop varied from Rs. 600 to Rs. 1,350. The 
total capital investment in them varied between Rs. 800 to Rs. 1,500. 
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All establishments in the sample were situated in rented premises. 
One paid Rs. 11, the other Rs. 30 and the third Rs. 40 per montli 
as rent. They used electricity for lighting. Each paid between 
Rs. 2 and Rs. 5 per month for the use of electricity. Payment of 
municipal licence fee was nominal, varying between one rupee and 
three rupees per year. 

The tluee shops employed eight paid employees. Three of them 
were employed for stitching clothes, two for cutting cloth, one for 
both and two others for ironing and stitching buttons and making 
button-holes. They had a working day of seven to eight hours. 
Employees were engaged on fixed wages. An employee v/ho did 
cutUng and stitching was paid Rs. 90 per month. Others who did 
stitching only were paid between Rs. 45 and Rs. 50 per month. 
Employees who stitched buttons and made button-holes were paiil 
Rs. 40 each per month. 

Customers served, were generally local. Their business was brisk 
in winter and summer. They stitched both ladies’ and gents’ gar¬ 
ments. Their income varied from shop to shop and ranged from 
Rs. 100 to Rs. 400 per establishment per month. 
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In THE AMSI .NCE OF A COMPREHENSIVE AND DETAILED 

of the incomes and pattern of expenditure of various sections of the 
people residinsi; in different parts of the district, it is almost 
impossible to ])r<?.stiit an exact account of their standard of living. 
Working knowledge of the prevalent standards of living is, however, 
very useful for economic, social and administrative planning. An 
attempt has, flieixTore, been made to indicate the standards of living 
of different sec tions of the people staying in rural as well as urban 
areas. The account is based on tabulated and descriptive informa' 
tlon collected by direct contacts with persons concerned, during the 
course of the survey. While actual observations and indirect checks 
bear sufficient testimony to the accuracy of the general outlines 
of the picture so revealed, no statistical accuracy is contemplated 
or claimed for the findings. 


For the purjMLse of investigation a household was adopted as the Urban Areas, 
unit of sampling. Taking average annual income of a family as the 
most convenient and suitable basis of classification, the families 
in the urban sector were grouped as under; 

Qruup /.-Families with an average annual income of Rs. 3,000 
and above. 

Group //. - Families with an average annual income ranging from 
Rs. 1,000 to Rs. 3,000. 

Group /!/.-Families with an average annual income of Rs, 1,000 
(or even k's.s than that). 

Group I.—d'his income group was composed of persons deriving 
their incomes trom professions such as medicine, commerce or law. 

It was characterised by the excess of income over expenditure. The 
(;xpenditure of l amilies upon the articles of food remained practically 
constant even in the face of relatively higher incomes whereas that on 
items like educ^ation, entertainment and the like, which are an index 
to a better standard of living, absorbed a significant portion of their 
incomes. Out of 13 families belonging to this group, surveyed in 
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Ratnagiri and Chiplun towns, a great majority consisted of four 
units " (tluee adults and two minors). Their estimated average 
monthly income amounted to Rs. 465 which, besides earnings from 
the main source (profession) included more often than not, income 
'from household property. 

Scrutiny of expenditure of a family revealed following facts. 
Expenditure on food was the highest. Among the various items of 
food, each family spent per month as much as Rs. 45 over milk, ghee, 
etc. Cereals wci-e next in order. However, the percentage increase 
iti expenditure on cereals did not keep pace with that on all articles 
of food warranted by steadily rising incomes. In the non-food 
category, house rent and transport with Rs. 26 and Rs. 22 respectively 
were the major heads of expenditure. Expenditure on itcans like 
sugtu-, gur, tea, coffee, tobacco showed an increase with an increase, 
in income of the family. One family spent a sum of Rs. 43 on them. 

The item of expenditure that constituted the major difference 
betv/een this group and the rest was clothing. The standards of 
clothing differed widely having regard to factors like, decency, 
fashion, custom and uf;age. A family spent annually Rs. 465 (or one 
twelfth of its average annual income) on clothing. Expenditure on 
guests and charity accounted for Rs. 162 and Rs. 110 respectively. 
This group spent a large portion of its income on education, entertain¬ 
ment and similar heads of cxircnditure as compared to that 
of other groups. This speaks for its higher educational standard. 
Percentage of literates (above six years) in this group was as high 
as 98. Both males and fonalos were equally literate. The per¬ 
centage of those who received college education was 40. Monthly 
expenditure on education, travelling and enk'rtainment amounted to 
Rs. 38, Rs. 22 and Rs. 7 re.spectively. 

As pointed out earlier, the; family budgets of this group showed 
a surplus which was invested in National Savings Certificates, shares 
of joint stock companies, etc. or kept with banks in fixed deposit 
accounts. Suqrrisingly enough, cases of borrowing were not rare. 
Loans were raised from agencies like co-operative sr)cieties and 
banks. Funds were borrowed not for the purpose of making up the 
deficit but for purchasing shares or for investing them in other 
suitable avenues. On an average, the family borrowed Rs. 2,346 
per year. In the course of the survey it was found that two or three 
families had, incurred debts aggregating Rs. 30,500 while others had 
incurred very small debts or no debts at all. 


* The recognition of a person of the age of 12 or above a.s a full adult 
unit for cereal consumption, and a person Irelow that age-limit as half a unit 
ha.s now been widely accepted. In this chapter the unit of membership 
of a family is computed accordingly on the same basis, a person of the 
age of 12 or .above being eqii.al to one, and one below 12 being equal 
to haU a unit. 
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Like expcniliture on food and clothing, expenditure on housing CHAPTER 11. 
has a significant blearing on the standard of liv'ing of a family. As 
compared to oilier two classes, this class was definitely better off in Standard of living, 
the matter of housing. Families very often owned houses whose Housing 
average value was 11s. 18,615 excluding the value of plot viz. Rs. 1,900. 

Houses were constructed in modern style and were provided with 
sanitary facilitiis, electrical fittings, etc. Besides, they were well- 
ventilated. Families occupying rented premises were few. 


Household t {|nipnient of these families was superior to that of 
the other classes, 'fne use of brass utensils was common. Bedding 
consisted of mattresses, blankets, rugs, pillows and chaddzirs. Some 
of these families jrossessed musical instruments and other means of 
entertainment. 


Household 

equipment. 


Gaoup If : Tliis mm.s composed of Government servants, small Income, 
businessmen and sliOjt-keepers, retailers and stationers, lecturers and 
teachers, tailor?; and laundrymen, drivers, conductors, etc. The 
survey covered 15 fiurtilies in this group. Average family in this 
class did not dii'lei in size? from that of the 1st group and consisted 
of four units (time: adults and tw'o minors). However, the number 
of earning meinbcrs in the families in this group was more as com¬ 
pared to that in tliose of the Ist group. Earning members belonged 
to miscellaneous (.ccupations. Some of the families owned a few 
acres of land wliose monetary contribution was negligible. The 
average inconr of iln? family in this group was Rs. 106. 

On the exp; uditure side, foodgrains, cereals and pulses claimed Expenditure, 
the largest share of the lota] e.xpendilure on food, the allocation 
being as high as Rs. 40 in some cases. This was followed by milk 
and milk product , accounting for Rs. 24 per month. In contrast 
to c'.xpcnditure of f.m.ilies in the 1st group, the. e.xpenditure on 
\’fc?getahlc.s, ('dibloils, spices, giir and sugar was lower. Travell¬ 
ing occasions nwu few and far between. An average family spent 
hardly a rupee on this head as against Rs. 22 spent by rich 
families. Items sucli as cosmetics and entertainment accounted for 
a smaller monthly e.\penditure of Rs. 7 and Rs. 3 respectively. 

Literacy was as umeli marked in tliis grou]? as in group I though Education. 
the standards oi’ littaaey diflered considerably. Among the literates, 
majority had r(:'eeive<l less education, such an incidence being highest 
among the feimiU’s, the reason being that females couldNreach only 
up to the sceoiid uy stage whereas the males prosecuted their studies 
right up to the college level. 

In respect ol’ bousing, many families owned small houses of the Housing. 
value of Rs. 3 .5,S2 ^^ llile others usually occupied three-room tene¬ 
ments. The lumiher of rentier families was very small and the 
average rent i; cci\'ecl was low. But all the houses were not pro¬ 
vided with ameniti<!s like adequate ventilation, electricity, tap-water 
connection and Hush latrines. 
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The household equipment consisted of brass and copper utensils 
enough to meet the domestic needs. The bedding consisted of 
one or two mattresses, carpets, rugs and blankets (of indigenous 
wool known as kambalee). The cost of bedding varied between 
Rs. 50 and Rs. 75. Besides, each family was observed to own a set 
of tools and other accessories with which it had to work. Instances, 
where a family possessed musical instruments or other means of 
entertainment were rare. 

Group III.—This group included in its fold a vast majority of 
poor families comprising persons who were either agricultural tenants, 
petty shop-keepers, unskilled or semi-skilled labourers, hawkers, shoe¬ 
makers, barbers, tin-smiths, coolies, carpenters, cooks, etc. Very few 
had property of their own. Their housing conditions and dietary 
differed considerably from the other two groups described above. 

On an average each family comprised three and a half units (two 
adults and three minors). Each family owned an acre of land mostly 
of inferior quality which afforded a family an annual income of 
Rs. 105. Barring families having a subsidimy source of income in 
agriculture, the remaining had no other source of earning except the 
main occupations which they followed. The annual income from the 
main occupation did not exceed Rs. 680 per family or household. On 
this basis, the average monthly income of a family ranged between 
Rs. 30 and Rs. 75. 

As regards expenditure, greater part of the income was absorbed 
in satisfying the urgent needs of existence t>iz. cereals and pulses. 
The average expenditure of a family on them amounted to Rs. 20-7. 
On other items of expenditure like milk, oils and spices, gur and 
sugar, vegetables, etc. an average family spent Rs. 9-9, Rs. 2-8, Rs. 2-4 
and Rs. 1-7, respectively. 

As the families thus lived a bare existence and most of the income 
was consumed in satisfying the day-to-day wants, nothing could be 
spared for items such as cosmetics, recreation, entertainment, servants, 
etc. Most of the families in the group were found to have deficit 
budgets. To meet this deficit many families had to resort to bor¬ 
rowing. Of the 47 families surveyed, nearly 25 had incurred loans 
to the extent of Rs. 6,395. Most of these loans were taken from 
money-lenders, friends, relatives and co-operative societies, The 
borrowing was resorted to either to balance their family budgets or tc 
carry out repairs to their houses or to provide for absolute necessaries, 

Such a class living from hand-to-mouth could not be expected to 
provide for education to their children. Only about half the number 
of adult persons (in the families surveyed) could be included in 
the category of literates. In the case of women this percentage of 
literacy was even lower. Among the literates most of the persons 
had taken only primary education while the percentage of persons 
who had received secondary education was as low as five or six. 
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The housing conditions of families in this group were far from CHAPTER 11. 
satisfactory. The houses, mostly groundfloor structures having walls — 
of mud or sun-dried (kaccha) bricks and roofs of dry leaves or 
thatch, had poor ventilation. The poor persons ranking at the 
bottom of this gicaip stayed in small huts with walls of reed roofs 
thatched with rive straw and grass. The household equipment 
was insufBcient, oftcai consisting of some brass and copper 
utensils. No wondcT if they could not afford furniture or musical 
instruments and other means of entertainment. Their bedding Household 
comprised two nr iliree mattresses, pillows, coarse rugs and carpets. equipment. 
Occasionally a i'amily was found to have a bullock-cart or a cycle. 

Most of them, howtjver, had a set of instruments and accessories 
required for their daily work. To conclude, persons in this class 
on account of their poor earnings have to put up with a hard 
struggle for existcaice and have to keep a very low standard of 
living. 


The standard cl liv ing of the people living in the rural areas of Rubai. Abzas. 
Ratnagui district does not present a very happy picture. An 
attempt is maci<j to give a broad analysis of their standai'd of 
living which is ba.sed on a survey of 450 families from about 50 villages. 

The evaluation ot the standard of living of the rural folk, however, is 
beset with some difficulties. Firstly, several transactions take 
place in the foim of barter (direct exchange of commodities with¬ 
out the use of money) and their economic significance cannot be 
guaged fully. Secondly, persons depending upon agriculture supple¬ 
ment their income by following other related or allied occupations 
either within the village or in the neighbouring villages, while many 
families get regular monetary help from persons employed in 
cities. Against this background, a clear and satisfactory differentia¬ 
tion of occupations and economic classes ,is hardly possible. 

The undermeMia<in<;d classification is, however, calculated to 
differentiate the various occupational classes which can be grouped 
together in virtue of their economic position. 

(1) Well-to-do cultivators. 

(2) Medium cultivators. 

(3) Tenant cultivators. 

(4) Landles.s labourers. 

(5) Village artisans. 

(6) Miscellaneous groups. 

Big or well-1 o (lo farmers form an upper strata of the rural Well-to-do 

society by virtue o1 its ownership of land together with the con- Coltivatohs. 

sequent control over labouring classes and its relatively higher 
income. Suiwcy of twenty-three families in this group revealed 
the following facts. 
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Typical family of a big fanner comprised eight or nine members 
of whom three were minors. As the head of the family could 
aflbrd to employ any amount of labour to work on the fields, there 
was seldom need for the members of his family to work on farms. 
Land, the chief source of income, yielded an average annual 
income of Rs. 11,500 while the income from subsidiary sources 
amounted to Rs. 594 per year. Besides land, each family generally 
owned two spacious houses and 10 to 11 heads of cattle compris¬ 
ing buffaloes, bulls, cows and calves. 

In the field of education, this class was much advanced as 
compared to other sections, the percentage of literacy (exclud¬ 
ing children below six) being as high as 71-6. Among the literates^ 
males outnumbered females by a margin of nine per cent. Most 
of the literate persons received only primary education ; nearly two 
fifths went in for secondary education while hardly one per cent, 
of them went in for higher education. 

The analysis of expenditure indicated that an average family had 
to spend annually almost the whole of its income or Rs. 2,000 over 
its normal requirements with the result that very few fiunilies were 
in a position to save. Out of 23 families surveyed only nine had 
savings aggregating Rs. 1,003 in the form of postal savings, bank 
deposits, etc. Very few families resorted to borrowing for the sake 
of marriage or medical expenses. Debts incurred by an average 
family did not exceed Rs. 3-15 per year- which were borrowed 
mostly on personal security from money lenders, shop keepers, or 
in a few cases from relatives. Some of the loans were secured free 
of interest while others carried a rate of interest between four per 
cent, and six per cent. 

The monthly expenditure of a family was about Rs. 138 of which 
Rs. 98-7 was on various items of food. Among food articles, 
expenditure on cereals and pulses was more than that on milk, ghee, 
etc. which were very often produced at home. Expenditure on 
major heads other than food was very limited and did not increase 
pari passu with the rise in income of the family. Especially all 
tlje families spent paltry sums over miscellaneous items such as 
cosmetics and entertainment. Only one family was found to possess 
a radio set wliile the other two had gramophones. 

The household equipment was sufficient to meet domestic reejuire- 
ments and often consisted of brass and copper utensils. The bed¬ 
dings consisted of mattresses, pillows, rugs and chaddars. Use of 
gold ornaments like necklaces, bangles, rings, nose-rings, etc. was 
very common. It is an index to status among tlie rural classes. 
Very few families owned furniture. All of them were found to 
possess necessary agricultural tools and implements like ploughs 
(generally two or three per fiunily), .s'eed drills, harrows, axes, 
spades, sickles, etc. Many of them owned bullock carts for the 
purpose of transportation of goods from field to house and from 
house to market. 
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The medium cLdiivator is a constituent of the usual middle class CHAPTER 11. 
or the peasantiy, His economic position places him between the 
well'to-do farmer and the tenant cultivator. A typical middle class 
cultivator owns nine to ten acres of land, which, by virtue of its ' 
poor quality, fckh.'s him a meagre income. Very often this income 
is supplemented lj)' income from other avenues of employment. 


A family in (his group is usually composed of five to six members, 
and the percentage of earning members is higher in this group than 
iu the first, the number of male earners on an average being 
1'4 and that oi female earners being 0-d. Boys and girls taking 
education in i^reiuKuy or secondary schools also help their parents 
in agricultural operations in spare time. 


In the field of ht(;racy, the class of medium cultivators is better 
off than those oi tciuant cultivators and landless labourers. The 
percentage of literacy in this class was found to be 59-2, the per¬ 
centage for females being still lower. Surprisingly enough, the 
percentage of [I'Usons taking higher education is greater in this 
class than in auv other. 

The expenditure side of the family budgets of this group of 
persons did not show marked variations from the expenditure 
pattern of the grouji of well-to-do farmers. This is attributable 
to the fact that a oorisiderable part of the expenditure was absorbed 
by food articles. The expenditure on cereals and pulses was found 
to be Rs. 32, on v(!getables Rs. 2-3, on milk Rs. 4>1, and on tea 
and coffee Rs. 3, Expenditure on clothing, ceremonies, guests and 
charity was, however, found to be less than that of the previous 
group. 

The family Imdget of persons in this group is more often than 
not unbalanced, the balance being restored either by borrowing 
or buying on cia'dit. Of the 27 families surveyed from (his group 14 
were found to bt; indebted. Of these 14 families eight had 
borrowed for unproductive pmposes such as marriage c:eremony, 
sickn(!ss, etc., while three had borrowed partly for productive and 
partly for unpi oiluctive purposes. Only two families were found 
to have incurred loans for education and improvement of agriculture. 
The system of del'eircd payments wuis also found in some cases, fhe 
debts were obtained from relatives, co-operative societies and the 
Government (in the form of tagai). The rates of interest varied 
from 6 to 8 per ctmt. 

The household equipment of this group of families consisted of 
brass, copper and earthen utensils. The bedding equipment was 
comprised of blankets {ghong(uli),chaddars and a mattress or tivo. 
Most of the famili(!s possessed a small quantity of old fashioned 
ornaments of gul l, viz., bangles, pu/aK (necklace), etc. Almost 
every family pos.ses.sed agricultural implements like ploughs, axes, 
sickle.s, their value varying from B.s. 100 to Rs. 5(X) for an individual 
family. 


Expe7iditur0. 


Loans. 


Household 

equipment. 
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The class of tenant cultivators stands just above the lowest rung of 
the agricultural ladder. The recent agricultural legislation has con¬ 
ferred upon them the right of occupancy of the land they cultivate 
and helped their emancipation from the old bonds of zamindari 
system. Efforts are also made to improve the economic condition 
of the cultivators by providing long-term finance, irrigation facilities, 
supply of seed and fixation of rent they have to pay to the landlord. 

Survey of the 23 families revealed that the annual income of 
a family from this group hardly exceeds Rs. 850. Naturally this 
amount falls short of the normal requirements of a family of five to 
six units. Although one-third of the members of the family earn, 
their employment is of a seasonal nature. Hence, some of them 
seek temporary alternative employment in Bombay or the neighbour¬ 
ing towns. Most of the income was found to be spent on food 
articles and clothing. Pulses and cereals accounted for an expendi¬ 
ture of Rs. 40-7 per month, while the annual expenditure on clothing 
amounted to Rs. 96-2. The pattern of expenditure does not differ 
much from that of the group of medium cultivators. 

Saving was found to be a very rare occurrence. On the contrary, 
(of the 23 families surveyed) 15 families were found to be in debt, 
which was taken mainly from .shop-keepers, relative.s, money lenders 
and co-operative societies. 

The standard of literacy in this group was found to be 
comparatively poor, the percentage of literates being only 37'1. 
The standard of literacy among females was considerably lower. It 
was found that there was not a single person in this group who 
had reached the stage of secondary education. 

The household equipment consisted of brass, copper, aluminium 
and earthen utensils, beddings consisting of rough chuddars and 
ghongadis (blankets). All of them were found to own agricultural 
implements such as axes, sickles, ploughs, shovels, etc. 

Landless labourers, constitute a sizable portion of the rural 
economy. For the major part of the year they are in the grip of 
unemployment, want and misery. Some of them find alternative 
employment in Bombay in winter and summer. 

From the 30 families surveyed from this group, it was found 
that on an average a family consisted of five members and that both 
males and females worked to earn livelihood, while young boys used 
to help the parents in their work. The annual income of a family 
amounting to Rs. 448, was hardly enough to meet the needs, with the 
result that about 18 families were found to have borrowed mainly 
for their subsistence. 

Percentage of literacy in this group was very low, viz,, 23- I. 
Literacy among the females was rarely found. 
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Poverty does not permit them to spend on things other than the 
bare necessities oE life. Food accounts for the largest expenditure. 
A typical family of a landless labourer was found to spend Rs. 31-1 
on clothing, Rs. 4 -(i on medicines, and quite a low amount on other 
miscellaneous iteias. 

Housing conditions of these people are far from satisfactory; 
a thatched hut of straw or bamboo, very often exposed to rain 
waters, serves as a shelter. The household equipment consists of 
brass, copper, aluminium and earthen utensils; beddings consisting of 
worn out carpets chaddars, ghongadh; and agricultural implements 
like sickle, axe, shovel, etc. 

Village artisans form an important section of the village com¬ 
munity embracing as it does all skilled and semi-skilled persons like 
tailors, goldsmiths, blacksmiths, weavers, shoe-makers, barbers, etc. 

A typical famil)’ of a village artisan consists usually of six 
members of wlioin generally two persons earn for the family. The 
head of the family follows his hereditary occupation, while others 
help him in his work. Females also take up work which is not 
strenuous. Besides their main occupation, some families possess 
a strip of land oj- two. 

The annual income of an artisan, viz., Rs. 600 to Rs. 800, falls 
short of the re(]uirements. Nearly half of the families surveyed were 
found to be iridel:>ted. The debts were incurred for marriage or 
sickness. 

The expenditiue pattern of an artisan’s family differs only slightly 
from that of a medium cultivator. It was found to spend as much 
as Rs. 43-3 on food items of which cereals and pulses together 
accounted for Rs. 36’6, while expenditure on other items hardly 
amounted to Rs. 20 per month. 

Each of the families surveyed was found to own a small house 
or a hut of straw and bamboo. The household equipment consisted 
of utensils, beddings, tools and implements required for their pro¬ 
fession, while a hnv were found to have luxury articles like radio¬ 
sets and gramopfione, and ornaments of gold and silver. 


This group being composed of teachers, traders, and shop-keepers, 
medical practitioners, etc. enjoys an influential social status by vutue 
of the economic prosperity of its constituents. In spite of the fact 
that they are grouped together, there are differences between one 
and the other. The distinguishing characteristics can apparently be 
seen in the level of their income. The medical practitioners and 
traders, for example, are economically better off than teachers or 
shopkeepers. 
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This class of professionals can, however, be distinguished from 
other classes in certain respects, t)is. ;(i) as revealed by the investi- 
gaticjns many of tlio families have no fixed income, their incomes 
vary from month to month or year to year; (ii) some are engaged 
in social and philanthropic work. 

A family from this group usually consisted of five to six members 
of whom more than three were adults. Generally the head f)f the 
faniilv was its mainstay, while others used to help him. The average 
yearly income per family was found to be Rs. 1,486-9. Some of the 
traders, medical practitioners and tcachras possessed land, fo that 
extent they were economically bcttei' off than the cultivators. 

The expenditure side of their family budgets revealed that con¬ 
siderable part of the income was spent on food-stuffs and clothing. 
It being an advanced class in the rural society, the constituents of 
their food are generally nutrilions and costly, their consumption of 
milk, tea, sugar, oil, spices, fniits and vegetables is also Irigher 
than in any other class of persons in the rural society except the 
big landowners. Considerable variations were seen in the expendi¬ 
ture on clothing. In one schedule, for instance, the annual 
e.xpenditure on clothing was Rs. 500, while in another it was Rs. 275 
only. Persons from this group were found to spend considerably on 
education, entertainment and donations to social work. 

In this group, cases of indebtedness were very few. Tlie families 
which were indebted reported t<5 have boiTowed mainly for pro¬ 
viding capital to their respective occupations. 

The conditions of housing were f-ar better in this group than those 
of others except the big landowners. Some households had even 
radio sets. 

Siicli an analysis of budgets of some families representing the 
different economic classes in the rural society of the district can be 
said to describe, though not in strictly accurate statistical terms, the 
economic condition of the rural masses. 

The investigations revealed that except for a small section of big 
cultivators the majority of the population live either on or below the 
margin of subsistence. Except in summer when some persons find 
employment in the production and export of mangoes and cashew- 
nuts there is no alternative channel of employment. Consequently, 
there is an exodus of people to Bombay. 
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The Precedi sc. (Chapters have given the account of progress Econo^iic 

achieved in the major departments of economic life in the district. In Prospects, 

the present chapter- an attempt has been made to give a broad out- Introduction. 
line of the possibilities of economic development in the years to 
come in the context of resources available. In spite of the successful 
execution of Hie two five year plans, Ratnagiri district continues to 
be a backward region. Tire peculiar geographical position accounts 
for its comparatively poor development in the spheres of agriculture, 
trade, industry and transport. The rocky and rugged soil, lack of 
rich and fertile land and major irrigation facilities, absence of adequate 
means of transpnrl and communications, non-availability of adequate 
electric power, lack of capital resources and so many other factors 
have come in the way of its development. The district continues to 
be a deficit tract as regards food grains. 

Agricultural output can be increased by increasing the scope of Agrarian Reform. 
intensive and extensive cultivation with adequate facilities for the 
supply of improved seeds and manures and facilities for irrigation. 

There is consideialile scope for intensive as well as extensive cultiva¬ 
tion in the distrid:. Owing to scarcity of manures like cow dung and 
other indigenous manures and the prohibitive cost of chemical 
fertilisers in the' district even major crops like paddy and nagli have 
to go without ad<:’<iuato manuring which is so essential for obtaining 
maximum yield from the soil. Farm yard manure and fish manure 
which do not gi.vo maximum output are used liberally because of 
their low cost and isasy availability. Till recently cultivators were 
wasting away coiuixist manure as they did not know how to use it. 

The Department of Agriculture has now started giving them train¬ 
ing in the new methods of manuring. In the absence of stocks of 
improved seeds, it is a practice in this district to sow seeds which 
are preserved from the last years stock. This docs not give good 
results. Use of improved seeds can bring about increase in the 
average yield by about 10 per cent. The Government of Maharashtra 
has introduced .such a scheme for multiplication and distribution of 
improved seeds, particularly paddy and nagU; but it has not yet 
covered the whole area which is suitable for the introduction of 
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improved seeds. Moreover, seed supply is also not regularly made 
to cultivators owing to transport difficulties. Regular supply of these 
seeds will increase the paddy output. Provision of irrigation facilities 
is also inadequate as only 3-8 per cent, of the total cultivable land was 
brought under irrigation till 1955-56. Though no major irrigation 
facilities can be contemplated, minor schemes like construction of 
small bandharas and tanks can increase the output of agriculture. 
Adequate facilities for well irrigation will provide for the growth of 
more vegetation and garden crops like supari and mirchi. 

Similarly, area undcT cultivation can be further increased if the 
7,15,678 acres of land, which is cultivable waste, is brought under 
cultivation. Improvement on these lines will add to the agricultural 
output. 

Cashew is a commodity of considerable commercial importance 
to the Konkan region. Ratnagiri district occupies most of 
the area under cashew-nut in Maharashtra State. The district 
provides maximum scojre for extension of cashew-nut cultivation 
where deforestation and absence of vegetation have caused soil 
erosion. Out of the two million acres of land available for agricul¬ 
tural purposes, one million acres are classed as nagli areas, cultivable 
waste and barren land which have steep slopes and where shifting 
cultivation causes considerable erosion. The whole area is well suited 
for cashew-nut cultivation. Tlie schemes of cashew-nut cultivation 
launched by the Government of Maharashtra contemplate the 
expansion by 9,000 acres of the area under the crop in the Konkan 
region. The scheme will be successful if necessary financial assistance 
and supply of selected pedigreed seed is made available free of cost 
to cultivators for bringing these lands under the crop. The district 
would then become a potential supplier of the world’s requirement 
of cashew-nut kernels. 

Among the new food crops, Alphonso mangoes are the most valu¬ 
able product of the region. Mango claims to be the national fruit 
of the people. Of all the varieties grown in India, Alphonso which 
is grown in the district possesses most of the desirable commercial 
attractions, like golden yellow colour, flavour, taste and the best 
keeping quality. It is also a best canner. The district with its 
congenial climatic conditions, ideal soils for cultivation of this 
variety and proximity of the terminal market like Rombay city js 
admirably suited for growing this world’s most luscious fruit. 
During the last two decades new orchards of Alphonso and Pairi 
varieties have betm continuously growing. The area under mango 
orchards in the district is about 21 per cent, of the total area under 
mangoes in the whole of Maharashtra State. Area under mango 
orchards can further be extended as there is a growing demand for 
the same variety. Considerable potentialities exist for profitable and 
successful export of the fruit to foreign markets, both as a fresh 
table fruit and for the numerous irroducts it yields. There is also 
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in the district. The slof)es of the Sahyadri hills are suitable for - 

extension of sucli orchards. Economic 

Prospects, 

Forests au^ an important source of fuel and raw material such as Forest Resources, 
bamboos, gum, kdtha, timber, teak wood, hirda, shikekai, etc. 

Ratnagiri distric t has a total area of 46,892 acres of forests. About 
a century ago, i'oi'ests in Ratnagiri were extremely rich in forest 
wealth. Slope s; of the Bankot creek were clothed with fine teak. 

During the two Cheat World Wars the cutting of teak wood was 
so heavy and wanton that it rendered vast forest areas barren and 
unproductive. In spite of such heavy cutting, several hills of the 
Sahyadri mountains still contain teakwood trees. Forest area thus 
needs to be extended considerably with a proper reafforestation and 
regeneration Tin; scope for reafforestation has been further 
enlarged with the merger of princely State of Sawantwadi which had 
a vast area of forests. During the First Five Year Plan, work of 
reafforestation vais taken up in the Khed taluka and some progress 
was achieved but still much remains to be done. Exploitation of 
other minor forest products such as shikekai, shemhi bark, sawari 
cotton which command good markets can also be further increased 
so as to meet tiie growing requirements. There is also every 
possibility of "If'vcjloping farms growing medical plants required in 
Ayurvedic mcilicines. 

Though no large industries can lie developed in the district there Industries. 
is a considc ralilc potential for the development of small industries. 

Cashew-nut and mangoes are the instances in view. Mangoes and 
cashew-nuts are the most valuable products of this region in as much 
as they are exchange earners of the country. There are three 
factories in the southern part of the district engaged in decortication 
of cashew-nuts. Their number can be increased if the contemplated 
scheme of bringing more area under cashew-nut plantation is successful. 

So also cashew-nut shells which are burnt in the proccessing of cashew- 
nut, contain about 30 to 35 per cent, oil, known for its high phenolic 
content. This liquid is used as raw material for manufacture of 
phenolic resins of special grade, varnishes and marine paints. In the 
drum roasting technique, which is followed by these factories, the 
liquid obtainable f rom cashew-nut shell is mostly burnt. If the local 
industry adopts the oil bath method of processing cashew-nut, higher 
percentage ol better cashew-nut shell liquid can be recovered. 


Canning of slices in syrups and mango pulp has got ample scope Fruit canning, 
for development, since these products have big market in Bombay, 

United Kingdom and the Middle Eastern countries. The district with 
its suitable climate for mango-growing can satisfy the overseas demand 
for these produefs if more and more land is brought under mango 
cultivation. 

Since the district has a large coast line of about 250 miles, fishing is 
one of the most important industries of the district. There are about 
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120 coastal villages engaged in fishing and the estimated fish catch is 
about 3,50,000 maiinds per year. The scope for increasing production 
of fish is certainly large as botli inland and sea water fisheries are 
under-developed. The main jrroblcms faced by fishermen are lack 
of finance, inadequate transport and market facilities and lack of 
modern methods of fishing. These fishermen who are hereditary 
artisans are very ^poor and are always in the grip of middlemen for 
finance. Mechanisation of indigenous fishing crafts which enables 
them to extend their fishing activities in tlie sea and increases the 
frequency of visits to fishing grounds is another problem faced by 
them. Of the 3,700 fishing boats in the district very few are 
mechanised. It is therefore very necessary to introduce power 
crafts with adequate gear for exploitation of fish resources. 
Financial assistance by Goveminent is necessary for mechanisation 
of fishing equipment anti acetrssaries along with the development of 
ports. In addition to these requirements, training of young fisher¬ 
men in mechanical and modern methods of fishing will help them 
to drive power crafts rofiuired for fish catch. Improvement of fish 
curing facilities will Iretter ihe (piality of fish cured and establish¬ 
ment of cold storage plants will keep the fish fresh for a long time. 
All these facilities av(i required for the development of fishing 
industry. 

Similarly, there is considerable scope in the coastal region for the 
development of the coir industry. Tlie All India Coir Board has been 
given assistance in the form of finance', marketing and introduction 
of new designs. 

With the development of ports and availability of better shipping 
facilities, traffic is expected to .increase. It will encourage country 
craft building. Jayagad, Ratnagiii, Vijayadnrg, Deogad, Malwan 
and Vengurla are the centres wliere repairing of sailing vessels is 
done but the industry is not well organised. Small industries like 
mechanised carpentry and smithy shops constructing small vessels 
can be developed at such places. 


There is also the possibility of developing salt manufacturing along 
the coast line. 

Mineral Potenti.-il. Several mineral de]rosits are known to exist in this region ; but 
they are not exploited extensively for want of transport facilities and 
other reasons such as the inferior quality of the mineral deposits. 
Iron and manganese ores arc extensively found at several places in 
Vengurla and Sawantwadi talukas. The iron deposits at .Redi near 
Vengurla contain aboiit a million tons of iron ore having iron contents 
of over 58 percent. Likewise manganese ores appear to be occurring 
almost side by side with iron but its quality is somewhat inferior 
having an aggregate manganese content of 30 to 40 per cent. 
Similarly ilmenite ore containing 20 to 25 per cent, titanium dioxide ; 
bauxite deposits containing about 4.5 to 60 jrcr cent, aluminium 
content, chromite, mica, silica are found in this region. Continuous- 
efforts are required to upgrade the quality of these ores, Unless they 
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are upgraded tliey cannot command a good market. Moreover, it is 
also necessary to carry out surveys for finding out ores of better 
qualities. 
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Cheap and abundant power supply, transport facilities and avail¬ 
ability of fiiii.!icia] n;sourccs are the basic condition.s required lor 
expansion of industry and trade. In this respect Ratnagiri district 
is not provided rulvantageously. The district has four pov/cr houses, 
and the elec ti ic ity they generate is not sufficient to satisfy the needs 
of even thci f awns where they are located. Moreover, charges per 
unit of consumption for both dome.stic and industrial purposes are 
very high. The situation as regards electricity will be eased when 
power, in huge 'piantities, will be made available for industrial and 
other uses ui this mca alter the eomiiletion of the Koyna Project 
which will h dp development of industries and trade. The 
programme; ol: rui al electrification as proposed in the third phase of 
the Koyna Sclienio has considerable potentialities for the develop¬ 
ment of small industries like carpentry, blacksinithy, coir, etc. 

A vital fa'. :ci in the development of industries and expansion ol 
trade is the availability of means of transport and communications. 
Ratnagiri disii ct in this respect is not well placed. The general 
backwardness in tlie transport system is caused by the prevalent 
lopographical conditions which discourage further development of 
transport. <) i1 of the total road raiieag<‘ of 1951, more than half is 
umnetaJlcd. In the absence of railway oommunication, expansion 
of roads and improvement in the standards of existing roads are the 
basic needs for tiic expansion of trade and industry. Railway transport 
is a long fell need of th.e district. None of its parts is served by 
railway coiumunication. The Diva-Dasgaon railway even when 
completed nvlII not touch even the border of this district. 
When the laib'.ay line will be extended and will traverse the 
district it will ..ccelerate the pace of industrialisation in this area, 
especially the area around Cbiplun which offers locational advantages. 
The Diva-]>asgaon railway line may only help, if at all, indirectly to 
expand cashi w-nnt and mango trade. 


Conditioning 
Factors of 
Industrial 
Development, 


Besides tin sc, what the expansion of trade and industry requires is 
the shipping facilities atrd development of ports. There are 15 ports 
in the district and cargo steamers call at Dabhol, Harnai, Deogad, 
Jayagad, Maivaii, Ratnagiri, Vijayaclurg and Vengiirla ports only. 
Most of them are without vvharfing and landing facilities and are 
silted. They admit vessels with a maximum capacity of 200 tons 
only. Coastid tr.jde will be expanded if ports are developed and 
wharfing and landing facilities are made available. 






PART V-PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION. 

CHAPTER :L3-ADMINISTRATIVE STRUCTURE, 
Introduction. 

Public Adminisiration in the State in the last century consisted 
mostly in providing security of person and property and raising the 
revenue necessary for the pui-pose. In other words, Police, Jails and 
Judiciary representing security, and Land Revenue, Excise, Registra¬ 
tion and Stamps, n^presenting revenue formed the most important 
departments of the State. The Public Works department was the 
only other braiieli of sufficient importance, but its activities of 
constiuction and maintenance were, apart from roads and irrigation 
works, confined to buildings, required for the departments of Govern¬ 
ment. With the spread of Western education and the growth of 
political consciousness in the country, and as a result of the gradual 
association of a few Indians with some aspects of the work of 
Government, the demand arose for the expansion of Govern¬ 
mental activities into what were called “nation building” depart¬ 
ments, namely, Education, Health, Agriculture, Co-operation, etc. 
In the twenties and thirties of this century, after the introduction of 
the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms a greater emphasis came to be laid 
on the developuK iit of these depiirtments. When, as a result of the 
Government oi India Act of 1935, complete popularisation of the 
Provincial Govmimient took place in 1937, the new Government 
attempted not only to expand the “nation-building” departments but 
also to take steps in the direc:tion of creating what has now come to 
be generally described as a Welfare State. After the close of World 
War II and the attiiinment of independence by India in 1947, an all- 
out effort is being made to achieve a Welfare State as rapidly as 
possible and to build up a socially directed economy. The present 
activities of the State, therefore, require a much more elaborate system 
than what was felt to be necessary during the nineteenth century. 

In the descriptions that follow in this chapter and in chapters 
14-18, the departments of the State operating in the Ratnagiri district 
have been groupt d into six categories, composed as follows 

Chapter 13—Administrative Structure.—Land Revenue and 
General Administration* and Local Self-Government. 

Chapter 14~]u.sUce ami Peace.—Judiciary, Police, Jails, and Social 
Welfare (Correctional Wing). 

Chapter 15—Revenue and Pmance.—Land Records, Sales Tax, 
Registration, Stamps, and Motor Vehicles. 

* This is composed of the Collector and his subordinate officers. 
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Chapter 16—Developmental Deparlments.—Agrivultme, Veterinary, 
Forests, Co-operation, Industrial Co-operatives and Village Indus¬ 
tries, Industries, Public Works, Road Transport and Fisheries. 

Chapter 17—Welfare Departments.—Education, Technical and 
Industrial Training, Medical, Public Health, Labour, Prohibition and 
Excise, Social Welfare (Backward Class Wing), the Charity Com¬ 
missioner and Community Projects and National Extension Service. 

Chapter 18—Miscellaneous Departments.—Town Planning and 
Valuation, Publicity and Administration of Managed Estates. 

Land Revenue ano Genehai. Administraiton. 

'fiiE Ratnagihi District formerly consisted of only three prants or 
sub-divisions composed of eleven talukas and four mahals. On 15th 
August 1953, a new sub-division called the Chiplun sub-division con¬ 
sisting of Khed, Guhagar, Sangameshwar and Chiplun talukas was 
formed. 

A rearrangement of the boundaries of various talukas had been 
effected in 1949-50. The district now covers an area of 5,020 • 9 square 
miles and according to the census of 1951 has a population of 1,711,964. 
The administrative divisions stand now as shown below 

Area in Population 



Srjuare miles. 

(1951 census) 

(1) Ratnagiri Sub-Division. 



Ratnagiri Taluka 

357-5 

1,59,377 

Rajapur Taluka 

495-7 

1,46,541 

Lanji M.ihal 

283-0 

77,921 

Deogad Taluka 

283-7 

97,918 

(2) Chiplun Sub-Division. 



Chiplun Taluka 

•134-4 

1,53,102 

Khed Taluka 

383-8 

124,861 

Guhagar Taluka 

242-2 

87,886 

Sangameshwar Taluka 

499-1 

1,48,331 

(3) Dapoli Sub-Division. 



Dapoli Taluka 

.326-9 

1,29,105 

Mandangad Taluka 

160-3 

48,956 

(4) SawantwaiU Sub-Division. 



Malvan Taluka 

256-1 

1,29,814 

Sawantwadi Taluka 

515-9 

1,24,291 

Kankavli Mahal 

299-2 

1,03,101 

Kudal Mahal 

.316-4 

1,01,545 

Vengurhi Mahal 

126-6 

79,215 

- 

4,982-8* 

17,11,964 


* T!ie area figure of the cli.strict of Ratnagiri as supplied hy the Surveyor 
General of India to the Census authorities, is 5,020-9 square miles. The area 
figures given in this table, were obtained hy the Census authorities from the 
Dist’-'ot Inspector of I ,and Records or from Iota! records. 
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With tilt! passing cif the Bombay Commissioners Act, 1957, Govern- 
jnent cTeals cl witli cliect from March 3, 1958, six posts of Commis¬ 
sioners in phicc (if six: posts of Divisional Officers. I ho Commissioner 
is considerc'd to be the king-piu of the State administration and also 
the pivot on \\'hidi the divisional administration tains. The Ratna- 
giri district together xvith the districts of Dhulia, Jalgaon, Nasik, 
Thana, Greater liombay and Kolaba is included in Bombay Division 
of the Mabara;>li(ra State. The Commissioner of the Division, with 
Iris office at Bomlray is the chief controlling authority of the Division 
in respect of all matters concerned with land revenue. 

Reoeiiue.—Sniijc. L to the general or .special orders of the State 
Government, the (JVnnmissioner shall be the chief controlling authority 
in all matters (on netted with land revenue. Tl;te Collectors in 
exercise of the po wers conferred upon them under the Land Revenue 
Code or iindar other Acts are subordinate to the Commissioners. Of 
the power.s recently delegated mid conferred by law on the Com¬ 
missioners in land revenue matters, the following are important 

(1) to revise tlie limits of tiie sub-divisions of districts, 

(2) to pas;- (inal oidcrs regarding extinction of rights of the 
public and tb(' m lividual in or over any public road, lane or path 
not required lor use by the public, 

(3) to saiKlion reduction of assessment cousecjuent upon re¬ 
classification o! igrieultural lands up to Rs. 200 per annum wlien 
classification ojK’iatK.ns are confined to a single village and Rs. 400 
per annum vvlu n it extends to moie than one village in a taluka, 

(4) to dccidt disputes regarding rights to land between a muni¬ 
cipality and Go. nnnient, 

(5) to sanction ircmission in ease of total loss of crop due to local 
calamities, up to Us. 1,0(!0, and 

(6) to fix prionty for scarcity relief works. 

The CommiHsioncr is also responsible for the following 

(a) Supcrvisioii of and control over the working of revenue 
offices, 

(b) Exercise of esecutive and administrative powers delegated 
by Government oi conferred on him by law, 

((5) General in.spection of offices of all departments within the 
division, 

{(1) Inspection of local bodies on the lines done by Director of 
Local Authorities m the. then State of Bombay, 

(c) Co-ordination and supervision of the activities of all Divi¬ 
sional Heads of Departments with particular reference to planning 
and development. 
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(f) Integration of the administrative set-up in the incoming 

areas. 

The Collector plays a pivotal role in the administration of the 
district. Not only is he at the head of the Revenue department in the 
district, but, in so ftu' as the needs and exigencies of the district 
administration are concerned, he is expected to supervise the working 
of the officers of other departments. There is a post of Additional 
Collector in this district and he is entrusted with independent subjects 
such as tenancy, waton, evTreuee problems, forests, land acquisi¬ 
tion, etc. 

(/) Reventie.~The Collector is the custodian of Government pro¬ 
perty in land (including trees imd water), wherever situated, and 
at the same time the guardian of the interests of members of the 
public in land in so far as the interests of Government in land have 
been conceded to them. Alt land, wherever situated, whether applied 
to agricultural or other purposes, is liable to payment of land revenue, 
except in so far as it may bei expressly exempted by a special contract 
{cide section 45, Land Revenue Code). Such land revenue is of 
three kinds: (i) agricultural assessment, (ii) non-agricultural assess¬ 
ment, and (iii) miscellaneous. The Collector’s duties are in respect 
of (1) fixation, (2) collection, and (3) accounting of all such land 
revenue. This assessment is fixed on each piece of land roughly in 
proportion to its productivity ; and is revised every thirty years .taluka 
by taluka. A revision survey and settlement are carried out by the 
Land Records department, before a revision is made, and the Collector 
is expected to review the settlement reports with great care. The 
assessment is usually guaranteed against increase for a period of thirty 
years. Government, however, grant suspensions and remissions in 
bad seasons as a matter of grace and the determination of the amount 
of these suspensions and remissions is in the hands of the Collector. 
As regards non-agricultural assessment, section 48 of the Code pro¬ 
vides for alterations of the agricultural assessment when agricul¬ 
turally assessed land is used for a non-agricultural purpose. In the 
same way, unassessed land used for a non-agricultural purpose is 
assessed to non-agricultural rates. All this has to be done by the 
Collector, according to the provisions of the Rules under the Land 
Revenue Code. Miscellaneous land revenue also has to be fixed by 
the Collector according to the circumstances of each case, when 
Government land is temporarily leased. It is also realised by the sale 
of eartn, stones, usufruct of trees, etc., in Government land. 

The collection of land revenue rests with the Collector, who is 
responsible for the recovery of the due revenue punctually and with 
the minimum of coercion and also for the proper crediting and 
accounting of the collections. 
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Statistics of Land Revenue Collections.—The following are 
statistics relating In land revenue collections in Ratnagiri district 
-‘or the vear lOST-oS ; — 
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dumber of villages . 


Rs. 


Land Revenue 
AND General 
Administra- 


Klialsa 

• . 

.. 1,541 

Inam 

. . 

12 

Gross fixed i'ev<’iaie, including 
tnral Assossmeart and all other 

Non-Agricul- 

dues 

14,03,176 

Deduct- 



Assessment assigned, for special 
purposes, includirig Forest 

and public 

68 

Net alienation of total inams 
Assessment of cultivable land— 

.. 

27,007 

Unoccupied 

. . 

13,266 

Free or spe.. ially reduc ed 

• * • « 

716 


Remaining fixed n venue for collection : 
Agricultural 

(vjvernmont 'X en ned land including specially 


reduced 

61 

Alienated lands 

4,071 

Building and oilier non-agricultural assess- 
ment 

13,480 

Fluctuating nn'sccllaneous revenue 

62,055 

Local Fund 

2,70,621 

Demand 

16,63,137 

Remissions 

3,971 

Suspensions 

6,165 

Collections 

16,60,248 

Unauthorised hvlance 

46,764 


riON. 

Collector, 


The CoUector is also responsible for the collection of fees ruid taxes 
various other Acts, such as the Bombay Irrigation Act CVII of 

f Act (II of 1899), the Indian Court Feps Act 

(Vll ot 1871)), the Bombay Entertainment Duty Act (I of 1923) and 
the Bombay Rrulnbition Act {XXV of 1949). There are also^ther 
Revenue^Acts cvlnch contain a provision that dues under them are 
lecovcrable as arnrars of land revenue, and the Collector and his 
establishment have to undertake the recovery of such dues when 
ncc0ssm'y. 
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In regard to the administration of the Forest Act, the ultimate 
responsibility lor the administration of the Forest department, sc 
far as his district is concerned, lies with the Collector, and the Sub- 
Divisional Forest Officer is his assistant for that purpose, excep 
in matters relating to the technique of forestry. 

As regards the Prohibition Act, the Collector has to issue personal 
permits to liquor and drug addicts and recover the assessment fees 
from shops permitted to sell liquor and drugs. 

The administration of the Hornbay Tenancy and Agricultural 
Lands Act (LXVII of 1948) in its proper spirit rests with the 
Collector. Pie is also an appellate authority to hear appeals under 
the various sections of the yPet. The Bombay Tenancy and Agricul¬ 
tural Lands Act (LXIII of 1948), and subsequent amendments 
have been made applicable to the district, since d8th December 1948, 

The Bombay Tenancy and Agricultural Lands (Amendment) Act, 
1955, is applicable to the district since 1st August 1956. The law 
has eflected far-reaching cliaugcs in tlie tenancy law regarding the 
occupancy rights of the tenants, the duty of self-cultivation and 
redistribution of surplus or incfficientlv' cultivated land among the 
needy or lundlc.ss. The Tillers' Day ” is the most important feature 
of the nc'.v law . 'I he liist day of April 1957, has been declared as 
the Tillers’ Day under section 32, On this day tenants who cultivate 
ucrsonally the lands held by them on lease will, subject to certain 

conditions avid exceptions, he deemed to have xAirchased them free 

from all encumbrances subsisting thereon that day. Immediately 
after the purchas.; lirico- aiid its instalments, if any, are detemriined, 
the Agricultural Lands 'Pribunal in the district (all the Mamlatdars/ 
Mahalkaris and Deputy Collector empowered to function as 
a Tribunal under the Act), calls upon the tenant to deposit with it 
the amount of tlie purchase price within one year of tlio passing of 

the order. As .soon as the tenant makes tire payment of the full 

amount in the iprescribed time, the Tribunal ^rrepares a certificate 
of purcliasc and delivers it to tlic tenant and necessary change in the 
Record of Rights is made through tlu^ village officer concerned. 

(H) Inai/iS'.—As a legacy of former Covernmerits, alienations of land 
revenue have taken place in regard to large areas of land in the 
district. There are also cash allowances settled under various Acts. 
It is the duty of the Collector to see that the conditions under which 
these arc continuablc arc obso ved and they are continued only to 
persons entitled to hold them. Recently, however, the Stati; Govern¬ 
ment has inaugurattal a jiolicy of abolishing these alienations, and 
V, ithin a few years almost all lands in the district are expected to be 
assessed to full land revenue. 

Tlie following Acts have been made applicable; to the dishdet 

(1) The Bombay Khoti Abolition Act, 1934, is applicable, since 

I5tli May 1950, to all the taliikas and malials in the district except 

Sawantwadi, Kudal and Vengurla. 
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(2) The Boinhav I’aragana and Kulkavni Watan Abolition Act, 
1950, came into forc:e from 1st July 1951 in Dapoli, Cliiplun, 
Sangaineshwar, Hajapiir, Ratnagiri, Deogad and Malvan talukas 
and Lanje and Kinikavli mahals. 

(3) The Hornhay E’ersonal Inam Abolition Act, 1952, is applic¬ 
able to all the talukas and mahals of the district except Kudal and 
Sawantwadi. 

(4) The Bombay Kauli and Katuban Tenure Abolition Act, 
1953, is applicable with effect from 15th August 1953 to all talukas 
and mahals excc-pt Sangameshwai', Lanje and Ratnagiri. 

(5) The Bombay Service Inams Useful to Community (Gujarat 
and Konkan), Resumption Rules, 1954, are applicable to fout 
villages in Mai\;m taluka, since 1st December 1954. 

(6) The Bombiiy Merged Territories and Areas (Jagir Aboli¬ 
tion) Act, 1953. is applicable to Sawantwadi, Kudal, Vengurla and 
Deogad talukas. 

(7) The Bo; :hay Merged Territories and Miscellaneous Aliena¬ 
tions Abolition Act, 1955, is applicable to lands from Sawantwadi 
and Rajapur talukas and Kudal, Vengurla and Kankavli mahals. . 

(8) The Boiiibfiy Saranjam, jagirs and other Inams of Political 
Nature, Resumption Rules, 1952, are applicable to Rajapur taluka 
only from Jst .August 1955. 

(tit) Public Vliliti/.-'The Agriculturists’ Loans Act (XII of 1884), 
and the Land Iinprovement Loans Act (XIX of 1883), regulate the 
grant of loans to agriculturists at cheap rates for financing their 
operations. The Collector has to estimate the needs of his district 
in accordance witli tlie policy of Government and in the event of 
a bad season, to make further demands for as much money as can 
be usefully loaned for the purpose of tiding over the scarcity. He 
has to take necessary steps for the most advantageous distribution of 
the amount placed al his disposal and to see that the advances so 
made are recovered at the proper time. 

The Collector of Ratnagiri is the court of wards for the estates 
taken over under the Bombay Court of Wards Act (I of 1905). The 
Government have authorised the District Deputy Collector, Sawant- 
Avadi to exercise all thc^ powers of the Collector under section 19 (3) 
of the Bombay Court of Wards’ Act, 1905, as all the estates are in 
the Sawantwadi di\dsioa and it is convenient for the District Deputy 
Collector in cliarge of that area to inspect the accounts of the estates 
and exercise close srijrervision. 

(iv) Accounts, -'niu Collector is in charge of the treasury imd is 
personally responsifik; to Government for its general administration, 
the due accounting of all moneys received and disbursed, the correct¬ 
ness of the treasuiA' returns and the safe custody of the valuables 
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which it contains. In matters of accounts and audit, the Collector 
(with the treasury oIEcer under him), is responsible to the 
Accountant-General, whose instructions he has to obey. He does 
not, however, take part in the daily routine of treasury business. For 
that work his delegate and representative is the teasury officer. 

(u) Quasi-Judicial functions in revenue matters—Among the quasi- 
judicial functions of the Collector, on the revenue side, apart from 
hearing appeals from the decisions af the Prant Officer under the 
Land Revenue Code and various other Acts, may be mentioned : 
(i) The revisional powers exercised under section 23 of the Bombay 
Mamlatdars’ Courts Act (II of 1906), in respect of Mamlatdars’ 
orders under the Act. (This power is delegated to an Assistant or 
Deputy Collector), (ii) Appellate powers under sections 53 and 
69 of the Bombay Irrigation Act (VII of 1879). (iii) The work 
which the Collector does in connection with the execution of civil 
courts’ decrees, (iv) Proceedings and awards under section 11 of 
the Land Acquisition Act (I of 1894). 

(vi) Local Self-Government—In all cases in which the power of 
passing orders in matters affecting local bodies rests with the Com¬ 
missioner or the State Government, either the proposals are made by 
the Collector or they are received by the Commissioner with the 
Collector’s remarks. The Collector is entrusted with holding the 
triennial elections and bye-elections of the local bodies including 
panchayats. The various Acts governing local bodies give authority 
to the Collector as the chief representative of Government to super¬ 
vise the action of local bodies and to give advice. 

(oft) Officers of other Departments.—The Officers of other depart¬ 
ments stationed at the district headquarters can be divided into two 
groups; (A) —(1) The District Judge, (2) the District Superin¬ 
tendent of Police, (3) the Executive Engineer and (4) the Civil 
Surgeon. (B) —(1) The District Prohibition Officer, (2) the Adminis¬ 
trative Officer, District School Board, (3) the District Agricultural 
Officer and (4) the District Health Officer. 

(A)—(1) The District Judge has a separate and independent 
sphere of work, and as Sessions fudge, he exercises appellate powers 
over the decisions of all judicial magistrates in the district. The 
Bombay Separation of Judicial and Executive Functions Act (XXIII 
of 1951), was enacted to meet a long-standing and wide-spread public 
desire for the separation of judicial functions from executive officers. 
It has separated the magistracy into “judicial magistrates,”, who are 
subordinates of the Sessions Judge, and “ executive magistrates ” who 
are subordinates of the District Magistrates. It has withdi-awn from 
the executive magistrates practically all powers of trial of criminal 
cases, and only in certain cases, the Sessions fudge has to hear appeals 
from the decisions of executive magistrates. Before the enactment of 
this legislation, the Sessions Judge used to exercise appellate powers 
over the decisions in criminal cases, of the District Magistrate and 
other First Class Magistrates in the district. 
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(2) The Distric:t Superintendent of Police and the police force of 
the district are under control of the District Magistrate in so far as 
their functions rt garding the maintenance of law and order are con¬ 
cerned. As regards discipline, training and other administrative 
matters they are under the control of the Range Deputy Inspector- 
General of Poliet^, 
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(3) The position of the Executive Engineer, is slightly different. ° ^^tor. 
Since his work is technical, he is not directly subordinate to the 
Collector though in a sense he plays a part subsidiary to the general 
administration of tlic district, of which, the Collector is the head, and 
he is expected to help the Collector whenever required to do so. The 
Collector can ask him to investigate the utility of minor irrigation 
works likely to he useful for agriculture in the district. At the time 
of actual execution of any work, the Collector can requisition the 
services of the Execnitive Engineer for making immediate arrange¬ 
ment for procuring the necessary establishment, tools, plant, building 
materials, etc. (Famine Relief Code, Section 81). 


(4) The Civil Siugi'on has also a separate and independent sphere 
of his own but must place his professional and technical advice and 
assistance at the disjrosal of the general district administration when¬ 
ever required. 

(B) The OfEcer.s in this group are all of subordinate status. Their 
services in their particular sphere can be requisitioned by the 
Collector, either directly in case of necessity, if the matter is urgent, 
or through thc'ir official superiors. The District Prohibition Officer, 
is subordinate to the Collector except in technical matters. 

The following ;:ue some of the other officers of the District who 
have more or k:s.s intimate contact with the Collector in matters 
relating to their departments and have to carry out his general 
instructions ; — 


(1) Backward Class Welfare Officer, (2) The Assistant Regis¬ 
trar of Co-operativ(3 Societies, (3) Animal Husbandry Officer, 
(4) The District Inspector of Land Records, (5) The District 
Officer, Industrial Co-operatives and Village Industries, (6) Super¬ 
intendent of I'^isheries. 


{via) As District Magistrate.—The Collector’s duties as District 
Magistrate are mostly executive. He is the head of all other execu¬ 
tive magistrates in the district. As District Magistrate, besides the 
ordinary powers of a Sub-Divisional Magistrate, he has the following 
powers among others 

(1) power to hefu: appeals from orders requiring security for 
keeping the peace or good behaviour (Section 406, Criminal Pro¬ 
cedure Code) ; 
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When authorised by the State Government the District Magis¬ 
trate may invest any Magistrate, subordinate to him with 

(1) power to make orders prohibiting repetitions of nuisance 

(Section 143) ; 

(2) power to make orders calculated to prevent apprehended 

danger to public peace (Section 144) ; and 

(3) power to hold inquests (Section 174). 

The executive management of the sub-jails in the district is subject 
to his orders. 

Besides being in control of the police in the district, the District 
Magistrate has extensive powers under the Criminal Procedure Code, 
the Bombay Police Act (XXII of 1951), and other Acts for the main¬ 
tenance of law and order. It is his duty to examine the records of 
police stations and outposts, in order that he may gain an insight 
into the state of crime in the limits of the police station and satisfy 
himself that cases are being promptly disposed of. 

In his executive capacity, the District Magistrate is concerned 
with the issue of licences and permits under the Anns Act (II of 
1878), the Petroleum Act (VIII of 1899), the Explosives Act (IV of 
1884), and the Poisons Act (I of 1904). He has also to supervise the 
general administration of these Acts, to inspect factories and maga¬ 
zines, and to perform various other supervisional functions. 

(ix) As District Registrar—As District Registrar, the Collector 
controls the administration of the Registration department within his 
district. 

(x) Sanitation and Public Health—The duties of the Collector in 
the matter of sanitation are :—(a) to see that ordinary and special 
sanitary measures are initiated in cases of outbreaks of epidemic 
diseases; (h) to watch and stimulate the. efficiency of the daily sani¬ 
tary administration of municipalities and other sanitary authorities ; 
and (c) to advise and encourage local bodies to improve the per¬ 
manent sanitary condition of the areas under them so far as the 
funds at their disposal will permit. He can freely requisition the 
advice and technical assistance of the District Health Officer, in this 
regard. 


(2) power to call for records from any subordinate executive 
magistrate (Section 435) ; 

(3) power to issue commission tor examination of witnesses 
(Sections 503 and 506) ; and 

(4) power to hear appeals from or revise orders passed by sub¬ 
ordinate executive magistiTites under section 514—procedure on 
forfeiture of bond (Section .515). 
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(xi) District Development Board.—Prior to 1952, there was 
a District Rural De^velopment Board. The District or Divisional 
Officers of variou.s departments concerned with rural development 
and members of the State Legislature and other representatives of 
rural areas constituted the District Rural Development Board. It was 
functioning till Sciptc-mber 1952. The Collector was its ex-Officio 
Chairman. 


With a vii^v^’ t(5 co-ordinating the activities of the various npn- 
statutory boards and committee.s in the district, the former District 
Rural Development Board was reconstituted in September 1952, as 
District Development Board, by amalgamating all existing non- 
statutory boards and committees with it. The constitution of the 
District Development Board is as below : — 

(a) There are 72 members on the Board 

(1) Twenty l.listrict or Divisional Officers; 

(2) Fourteen VIembers of the Legislative Assembly; 

(3) Two Members of Parliament; 

(4) One President, District Local Board; 

(5) One Cliainnan, District School Board; 

(6) Two Sanchalaks, Sarvodaya Kendras. 

(7) One Rejnesentative of Co-operative Banks in Ratnagiri 
district ; 

(8) Two Representatives of the Co-operative department; 


(9) One Mijinber, Legislative Council; 

(10) TwcnB/-eight Other non-Officials. 

(b) The Colh-ctor is the ex-Officio Chairman of the District 
Development Board. 

(c) The Vice-Chairman of the District Development Board is the 
Chairman of all the sub-committees except the Police Advisory Com¬ 
mittee and District Community Development/National Extension 
Service Advisory Committee of which the Collector is the Chairman. 

(d) District Project Officer of Prant Officer’s rank has been 
appointed for carrying out the administration of the Board. 

(e) There is also one Honorary Secretary appointed on the 
District Development Board. 

Vf 4174—35 
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(f) The below mentioned Sub-committees are functioning under the 
District Development Board ; — 

Sub-Committees of the District Development Board, Batnagiri. 


Serial Name of the No. of Secretary. Nature of work entru- 

No. Sub-Committee. Mem- sted (in brief). 

bera. 


1 Agriculture and 

Rural Development 
Sub-Committee. 

2 Prohibition and 

Publicity Sub-Com¬ 
mittee, 


3 Public Health Sub¬ 

committee. 

4 Co-operation and 

Fisheries Sub¬ 

committee. 


5 Minor Irrigation Sub- 
Committee. 

(1 Police Advisory Sub- 
Committee. 


7 The Social Welfare 
and Recruitment 
Sub-Committee. 


0 The District Agricul¬ 
tural Officer, 
Batnagiri. 

10 The Superintendent 
of Prohibition and 
Excise, Eatnagiri. 


9 The District Health 
Officer, Eatnagiri. 

10 The Assistant Regis¬ 
trar, Co-operative 
Societies, Eatnagiri. 


11 The Executive Engi¬ 
neer, Eatnagiri. 


10 The Social Wcraro 
Officer, Eatnagiri. 


Agriculture and rural 
research and supply 
matters. 

Prohibition propaganda. 


Public Health and 

sanitation. 

Formation of Co. opera¬ 
tive Societies of 

vari ons types and 
Village Industries. 


Minor irrigation works. 


Matters relating to crime, 
traffic and other 
matters which require 
co-operation from the 
public. 

To find out and suggest 
ways and means to 
implement various 
schemes to Govern¬ 
ment, 


7 The District Superin¬ 
tendent of Police, 
Eatnagiri. 


8 Education Sub¬ 
committee. 


9 The Educational 
Inspector, Eat- 
iiagiri. 


Village reading rooms 
and social educa¬ 
tion programme, etc. 


9 Village Panchayat 
Sub-Committee. 


10 District Community 
Development 
National Extension 
Service Advisory 
Sub-Committee. 


11 'The District Village 
Panchayat Officer, 
Eatnagiri. 


19 The Prant Officer, 
Eatnagiri Division, 
Eatnagiri. 


Matters relating to 
village panchayats 
especially their esta¬ 
blishment according 
to plan and their 
smooth working. 

Matters pertaining to 
Community Deve¬ 
lopment and National 
Extension Service 
Blocks. 


The functions and duties of the District Development Board are 

(1) to advise and help Government in the execution of policies, 
mainly in respect of the matters concerning all the sub-committees; 

(2) to supervise and co-ordinate the work of its various sub-com¬ 
mittees ; (3) to supervise and guide the work of taluka development 
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boards ; (4) to suitable agencies for the distribution of iron and 
steel materials and cement, to allot the materials and to supervise the 
schemes ; and (5) to execute such schemes and administer such funds 
as may be entrusted by Government by specific instructions and 
orders. 

(xii) District Si)1diers’, Sailors’ and Airmens Board—The Collector 
is also the Fiesident of the District Soldiers’, Sailors’ and Airmen’s 
Board. The Vi( e Pnasident of this Board is a suitable (Betired) 
ex-sei-viceman from the district and the members of the Board are 
(1) the District Superintend<!nt of Police; (2) the District Employ¬ 
ment Officer; (.'}) a representative of the Indian Navy; (4) the 
President of District Local Board; (5) the Civil Surgeon; (6) the 
Administrator, Ser/iciis Post-war Reconstruction Fund and allied 
funds; (7) ineinl'Crs of the State Board resident in the district; 
(8) the Educational Inspector, Ratnagiri; (9) All Prant Officers in 
the district; (10 ) Assistant RecTuiting Officer; and (11) non-Offlcials 
nominated by the Collector with the concurrence of the State Board. 

The duties of the Board are (n) to look after the welfare of 
ex-servicemen, tlieir families in the district and to extend to them 
the benefits avaiiahlo Irom various funds, (ii) to promote and main¬ 
tain a feeling of goodwill between the civil and military classes, 
(iii) generally (o watch over the families and interests of serving 
soldiers, etc., (iv) to implement in detail the work of the Mahara¬ 
shtra State Soldiers’, Sailors’ and Ainnen’s Board, (v) to supervise 
over the Militar) Bovs’ Hostels at Khed, Chiplun, Malvan, Deorukh 
and Sawantwadi. 

(xiii) National Extension Service Block—The Collector is expected 
to take personal intfu'isst in the National Extension Service Blocks 
opened in his distn< t. 

(xiv) Control oj Essential Articles'^.—In April, 1960, there were 
.353 fair price shops in the district managed by co-operative societies, 
village panchayals and private bodies. Only food-stuffs such as rice, 
wheat, milo and sugar are sold in these shops. 

•When as a consequence of World War 11 (1939-45), there was scarcity 
and maldistribution of r arious essential articles, such as food-stuffs, cloth, sugar 
and kerosene, Govcrninont undcrtixik the control of the prices of these articles 
and the regulation of tlioir production, supply and distribution. Some of the 
controls were contimu cl for .some years, after the end of the war, and it was 
not till 1954, that the controls on foodstuffs were removed. In the beginning, 
the work involved l>y these controls was discharged by the officers of the 
department of Land Revenue .and General Administration. Later, as work 
increased, special stall' a)ul officers wetre appointed. But the procurement of 
foodgrains was ab.savs entrusted to the revenue officers and the general control 
over the administration of supply and distribution rested with the Collector 
in the district and the Mamlatclars in the talukas. In regard to rationing schemes 
tlie Collector was responsiljl.:' for their proper working and foi exercising general 
supervision over tlic lationing officers and their .staff, 

Vi 4174—350 
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The Collectors Office—The Collector’s OfiBce at Ratnagiri is 
divided into many branches. The Personal Assistant to the Collector 
supervises the work of all the branches except the Treasury. He is 
also the Additional District Magistrate. 


and Genbrau 

Administha- 

TJON. 


The Deputy Cliitnis Branch deals with magisterial and political 
work, the issue of arms and other licences for cinema houses, tea 


Collectors O^ce.shops and possession of explosives, etc.; and police matters, con¬ 
nected with the maintenance of law and order. The General Branch 


under the head clerk (in the grade of a Mamlatdar), deals with 
municipalities. District Local Board matters, prohibition and excise, 
public works, medical affairs, fairs, telephones, displaced persons and 
evacuee property, etc. The Revenue Branch under the Chitnis (in 
the grade of a mamlatdar), deals with matters like land revenue, 
Land grants, watans, cash allowances, tagai, establishment, encroach¬ 
ments, dues of co-operative societies, forest matters, execution of 
civil court decrees, court of wards, land acquisition for public 
purposes, audit of village accounts (Jamabandi Audit) and inspec¬ 
tion of talukas and public offices. The District Registration Office 
is one of the branches and is in charge of the headquarters sub¬ 
registrar. The Treasury Branch is in charge of the Treasury Officer. 
There are two more branches, (1) Election and (2) Tenancy. 
Election Branch is under an Atoal Karkun and Tenancy Branch under 
the Additional Chitnis (in the grade of a mamlatdar). There is 
also a separate Village Panchayat Branch with the District Village 
Panchayat Officer of the grade of the Deputy Collector for the 
administration of village panchayats. ’Phere are at present 792 village 
panchayats in the district. The District Village Panchayat Officer 
works under the direct supervision and guidance of the Collector. 

Prant Officers. y/jg Prant Officers—Under the Collector are the Prant Officers who 
are either Assistant Collectors (Indian Administrative Service 
Officers) or District Deputy Collectors (Members of the Maharashtra 
Civil Service). Thcne arc in all four such prants or sub-divisions 
in the district. Each primt is in charge of an Assistant Collector or 
a Deputy Collector. The Headrjuarters of the Ratnagiri prant is 
at Ratnagiri and those of the other prants are at Chiplun, Dapoli and 
Sawantwadi. In addition to four prant officers, there is one Personal 
Assistant to the Collector of the grade of a Deputy Collector. The 
Treasury Officer is of mamlatdar’s grade. 


The Prant Officers form the connecting link between the mamlat- 
dars or mahalkaris and the Collector. A Prant Officer exercises all 
the powers conferred on the Collector by the Land Revenue Code 
and by any other law in force or by executive orders, in regard to 
the talukas and mahals in his charge, except such powers as the 
Collector may specially re.serve to himself. His principal functions 
in regard to his sub-division are 


(i) Revenue.—(1) Inspection and supervision of the work of 
mamlatdars, circle officers, circle inspectors and village officers, 
including the inspection of taluka kacheris. 
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(2) Appointments, transfers, etc., of talathis, of stipendiary CHAPTER 13. 
village officers and the appointment of hereditary village officers. 

(3) Safeguarding Government interest in land by constant Structure, 

inspection, dealing with encroachments, breaches of the conditions Land Revenue 

on which land is held on restiicted tenure, etc. General 

Adminjstha- 

(4) Grant of waste land and disposal of alluvial land. tion. 

Prant Officers. 

(5) Levy of non-agricultiiral assessment and passing orders 
regarding miscellaneous land revenue. 

(6) Hearing of appeals against mamlatdars’ decisions in 
assistance suits and watching the execution of assistance decrees. 

(7) Hearing of appeals against mamlatdars’ and mahalkaris’ 
decisions in rases under the Bombay Tentmcy and Agricultural 
Ltmds Act. 

(8) Grop and boundiu-y mark inspection and the checking of 
annewaris (estimates of crop yields for purposes of suspensions 
and remissions of revenue) and the record of rights. 

(9) Supervision over the realisation of Government revenue, 

(10) Succcs.sions to tcaUins and other properties. 

(11) Land acquisition. 

(it) Magisterial—The Prant Officer is the Sub-Divisional Magis¬ 
trate of his charge and as such exercises the powers specified in 
part IV of Scdiedule HI of the Criminal Procedure Code. These 
include the ordinary powers of a Taluka Magistrate and also the 
power to rt'(|aire security to keep the peace (section 107) ; power 
to require seem ify for good behaviour under sections 108, 109 and 
110; powers to make orders calculated to prevent apprehended 
danger to public peace (section 144) ; pow'er to record statements 
and confessions during a police investigation (section 164) ; and 
power to hold in(iuests (.section 174). The Sub-Divi.sional Magis¬ 
trate, when (iinpuwered by the State Government has power also 
to call and forward to the District Magistrate records and proceed¬ 
ings of suliordinate executive magistrates. 

As Sub-Divisional Magistrate, the Prant Officer is required to 
inspect police Sub-Inspector’s offices in the same way as the District 
Magistrate’ is reijuirecl to do. 

{in) Olhir Duties—Among the other duties of the Prant Officer 
may be mentioned 

(1) Kciqring the Collector informed of the happenings in his 

sub-division, not only from the revenue point of view but also 

in matter.s connected with law and order. 

(2) Forest settlement work. 
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(4) The Prant OfRcer has over-all charge of directing and 
supervising development activities of the National Development 
Blocks opened in the talukas in his charge. 

Each Prant Officer is assisted in his work by a sJiirastedar and 
three to five clerks. 


Mamlatdars and 

Mahalkaris. The Mamlatdars and Mahalkaris— The mamlatdar is the officer in 

executive charge of a taluka and a mahalkari is in executive charge 
of a inahal. There is a sub-treasury* in every taluka or mahal, and 
this is in charge of the mamlatdar or mahalkari. There is practically 
no difference in kind between the functions and duties of a mamlat¬ 
dar and those of a mahalkari. Each taluka or mahal has on the 
average two or three awal karkuns, eight or ten clerks, 50 talathis, 
one circle officer and three circle inspectors. The duties of mainlat- 
dars and mahalkaris fall under various heads f. 


(i) Revenue.—The mamlatdars revenue duties are to prepare 
the ground work for the Prant Officer and the Collector to pass 
their orders upon. His report is called in almost all revenue matters. 
When these orders are passed he has to execute them. 

In regard to the annual demand and collection of land revenue 
he has to get ready all village and taluka forms necessary for what 
is called the making of the Jamubandi of the taluka by the Collector 
or Prant Officer. The Jumahandi is an audit of the previous year’s 
accounts. The demand for fixed agricultural revenue is settled, 
but there are remissions and suspensions to be calculated upon that 
fixed demand in lean years. Remissions and suspensions are given 
in accordance with the crop annetvaris with the determination of 
which the mamlatdm- is most intimately concerned. To the 
demand of fixed revenue is added, the amount of non-agricultural 
assessment and fluctuating land revenue such as that arising from 
the sale of trees, stone or sand, fixed when individuals apply for 
them. 


The brunt of tlie work of collection also lies on the mamlatdar. 
He can issue notices under section 152, Land Revenue Code; 
inflict fines for delay in payment under section 148, Land Revenue 
Code; and distrain and sell moveable property and issue notices 
of forfeiture of the land, though he has to take the Prant Officer's 
or the Collector’s orders for actual forfeiture. 

* Four br.-inches of the State Bank of India are opened in the Ratnagiri district, 
at Ratnagiri, Chiplun, Malvan and Khed and the cash busiiross and the currency 
chest in these talukas have been transferred to the branches of the State Bank 
of India. 

f In the following paragraphs whatever is said of the mamlatdar applies also 
to the mahalkari. 
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He has to oollect, in addition to land revenue, tagai loans, pot CHAPTER 13, 
hissa ineasinaintnit fees, boundary marks advances and irrigation 
revenue, the tines of other departments, like sales tax, income-tax 
and forest, wlicn there is default in their payment, at the request ^ „ 

of tliese dt.-paitinents to recover the dues as an arrear of Jana General 
revenue, Administra¬ 

tion. 

It is also liis duty to see that there is no breach of any of the Mamhtdars and 
conditions untler whicli inams are held and, whenever there is any tdahaUiaria. 
such breach, to bring it to the notice of the Collector through the 
Prant Officer. 

He has to nakc enquiries and get ready the material on which 
the Prant OlBrer has to pass his own orders under the Bombay 
Hereditary Offices Act (III of 1874). He can himself pass orders 
as to the a[)pointincnt, remuneration, period of service, suspension 
and fining of inferioi village servants, the grant of leave of absence 
to them and the like. 

Applicatioiifi for grant of tagai are generally received by the 
mamlatdar, who has to get enquiries made by the circle officer 
and circle insjicctor, see the sites for the improvement of which 
tagai is sougfit, ascertain whether the security offered is sufficient, 
determine what instalments for repayment would be suitable, etc. 

He can himself grant tagai up to Rs. 1,000 and Rs. 200, under the 
Land ImprovMjmrmt Loans Act and Agricultural Loans Act, lespec- 
tively. A mamlatdar who has been specially empowered can 
grant tagai iijj to Rs. 2,500 and 500 under the Land Improvement 
Loans Act and the Agricultural Loans Act, respectively. In other 
cases he has to obtain orders from the Prant Officer or the 
Collector. 

The mamlatdar’s duties regarding tagai do not end with the 
giving of it; lu; has to see that it is properly utilized, inspect the 
works undertaken by its means, watch the payments, and make 
recoveries from defaulters. The mamlatdar is primarily respon¬ 
sible for the administration of the Bombay Tenancy imd Agricul¬ 
tural Lands Acl (LXVII of 1948) and subsequent amendments 
within the ai'eas of his charge. Some of his powers under the Act 
have been dtdegated to the awal karkuns. 

(ii) Quasi-Judicial.—The quasi-judicial duties whicli the 
mamlatdar jicrfonns include: (1) inquiries and orders under the 
Mamlatdars’ Courts Act (II of 1906) ; (2) the execution of civil 
court decr(3c.s; (3) the disposal of applications from superior 

holders for assistance in recovering land revenue from inferior 
holders ; and (4) enquiry in respect of disputed cases in connec¬ 
tion with the record of rights in each village. The last two are 
summary enquiries under the Land Revenue Code. 
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(iii) Magisterial—Every mamlatdar is ex-officio the Taluka 
Magistrate of his taluka. As Taluka Magistrate, First Class, he 
has the following among other powers under the Criminal Proce¬ 
dure Code 

(1) Power to command any unlawful assembly to disperse 
(section 127). 

(2) Power to use civil force to disperse unlawful assembly 
(section 128). 

(3) Power to require military force to be used to disperse 
unlawful assembly (section 130). 

(4) Power to apply to District Magistrate to issue commission 
for examination of witness (section 506). 

(5) Power to recover penalty on forfeited bond (section 514) 
and to require fresh security (section 514-A). 

(6) Power to make order as to disposal of property regarding 
which an oflFence is committed (section 517). 

(7) Power to sell property of a suspected character (section 
525). 

If authorised by the State Government or the District Magis¬ 
trate, the Taluka Magistrate may exercise the following among 
other powers 

(1) Power to make orders prohibiting repetitions of nuisances 
(section 143). 

(2) Power to make orders calculated to prevent apprehended 
danger to public peace (section 144). 

(3) Power to hold inquests (section 174). 

The mamlatdar is also in charge of the management of the sub- 
jail. He has to keep the District Magistrate and the Sub-Divi¬ 
sional Magistrate infonned of all criminal activities in his charge 
and take steps incidental to the maintenance of law and order in 
his charge. In a case of serious disturbance of the public peace, the 
mamlatdar carries great responsibility, for, as the senior executive 
magistrate on the .spot, he must issue orders and cany on till his 
superiors arrive. 


(iv) Treasury and Accounts—As sub-treasury officer, the 
mamlatdar is in charge of the taluka treasury which is called 
"sub-treasury”, in relation to the district treasury. Into this 
treasury all moneys due to Government in the taluka—land revenue, 
forest, excise, public works and other receipts—are paid and from 
it nearly the whole of the money expended for Government in the 
taluka' is secured. The Sub-post Offices in the taluka receive their 
cash for postal transactions from the sub-treasury and remit their 
receipts to it. The sub-treasury officer pays departmental officers 
on cash orders or on demand drafts issued by treasury officers and 
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on cheques, ijxcept where certain departments are allowed to 
present bills direcT at the sub-treasury. The sub-treasury officer 
also issues (Government bank drafts. 

When the inarnlatdar is away from his headquarters the treasury 
head karkun is (;x-ofRcio in charge of the sub-treasury and the 
account busiri(;ss and is held personally responsible for it. During 
the mamlatdar's presence he is authorised to sign receipts irrespec¬ 
tive of the amount. 

The taluka .sub-treasury is also the local depot for stamps— 
general, court fee and postal—of all denominations and for the 
stock of opium held there for sale to permit-holders. 

A currcncv chest is maintained at almost all sub-treasuries in 
which surplus cash balances are de^xisited. From it, withdrawal.s 
are made to replenish sub-trea.sury balances. Sub-treasuries are 
treated as agraicies of the Reserve Bank for remittance of funds. 

The mauila(<lai' has to verify the balances in the sub-treasury, 
including those of stamps and opium, on the closing day of each 
month, whic'i for the convenience of the District Treasury is fixed 
on the 25th ol' till months, except February when it is the 23rd, 
and March w'hfiii it is 31st, the latter bt;ing the closing day of 
the financial year The report of the verification, together with 
tbs monthly returns of receipts under different heads, has to be 
submitted by the mamlatdar to the treasury officer at Ratnagiri. 
The sub-tieasuries are annually inspected by either the Collector 
or the PranI Officer. 

(v) Other iidminisirative duties.—The mamlatdar is the pivot 
of the atlministration in his taluka. He is responsible to the 
Collector and the Praiit Officer whom he must obey and keep 
constantly informed of all political happenings, outbreaks of 
epidemics aiul other matters affecting the well-being of the people, 
such as any maladministration in any department or any hitch in 
the working of the administrative machine. 

He must help guide officers of all deparbnents in the execution 
of their resju'ctive duties in so fai- as his taluka is concerned. In 
fact, he is at ihi? service of them all and forms the connecting link 
between thi.> officers and the public whom they are all meant to 
serve. I’his is particularly so in departments which have not a local 
taluka officer of their own. The mamlatdar is also responsible for 
the cattle census, which really comes under the purview of the 
Agricultural Department. The Co-operative Department expects 
the muml..itdai to propagate co-operative principles in his taluka. 
He has to execute the awards and decrees of societies in the taluka, 
unless there is a special recovery officer appointed for the purpose. 
He has to take prompt action for the control of epidemics and to 
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Under executive orders, the mamlatdar has to provide the 
military department with the necessary provisions and conveyances 
when any detachment marches through the taluka. 

The mamlatdar’s position in relation to other taluka officers, e.g., 
the sub-inspector of police, the sub-registrar, the sub-assistant 
surgeon and the prohibition officer is not definable. Though they 
are not subordinate to him they are grouped round him and are 
expected to help and co-operate with him in their spheres. 


Though the mamlatdar is not expected to work directly for local 
self-governing bodies, he is usually the principal source of the 
Collector’s information about them. He is responsible for the 
administration of his taluka just as the Collector is responsible for 
the district. 

In relation to the public well-being, the mamlatdar is the local 
representative of Government and performs generally the same 
functions as the Collector but on a lower plane. 

Circle Officers and Circle Officers and Circle Inspectors.—In order to assist the 
Circle Jnspec.'tor4'.,ji.^iji]iitdar in exercising proper supervision over the village officers 
and village servants and to make local enquiries of every kind 
promptly, circle officers in the grade of awal karkuns and circle 
inspectors in the grade of karkuns are appointed. The circle officer 
certifies entries in the record of rights and thus relieves the mamlatdar 
of a good deal of routine work. There arc some 30 to 50 villages in 
charge of a circle officer or circle inspector. These officers form 
a link between the mamlatdar and the village officers. There are 
generally one circle officer and three circle inspectors in each taluka. 
Their duties relate to 


(1) boundary marks inspection, inspection of crops including 
the estimating of the annewari, the inspection of tagai works and 
detection of illegal occupation of Government land; 

(2) preparation of agricultural and other statistical returns, viz., 
crop statistics, cattle census, and water supply; 

(3) supervision of the village officers in the preparation and 
maintenance of the record of rights, the mutation register and the 
tenancy register; 

(4) examination of land revenue receipts and supervision of 
the revenue collection; and 

(5) such other miscellaneous work as the mamlatdar may from 
time to time entrust them svith, e.g., enquiry into alleged 
encroachments. 
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Patil ( or villti^o headman) .—The Patil or village headman is the 
principal official in a village. 

The duties of the Patil fall under the following heads (i) revenue, 
(ii) quasi-magistedal ; and (Hi) administrative. His revenue 
duties are 

(1) in conjunction with the talathi (village accountant) to 
collect the re\cmie due to Government from the rayats ; 

(2) to detect encroachments on Government land and protect 
trees and other property of Government; 

(3) to execute the orders received from the taluka office in con¬ 
nection with recor t ry of revenue and other matters; 

(4) to assist the talathi in maintaining properly the record of 
rights and village accounts and to get him to submit the periodical 
returns punci uall)' and 

(5) to rentier assistance to high officials visiting the village for 
inspection work and other purposes 

There arc ([uasi-magistcrial functions appertaining to the police 
patil. In a majoiaty of villages the same person is both the police 
and the revenue p.rl;il. In some villages there are separate patils 
for revenue and police work, The police patil is responsible for the 
writing up of the birth and death register and for the care of 
unclaimed propt'rty found in the village. Several duties have been 
imposed on the iioIlcc patil by the Bombay Village Police Act (VIII 
of 1867). The \’illage police is under his charge, and he has 
authority to re(|uiic all village servants to aid him in perfoming the 
duties entrusted to him. He has to dispose of the village establish¬ 
ment so as to ailord the utmost possible security against robbery, 
breach of the peu e and acts injurious to the public and to the village 
community. It is the police patil's duty to furnish the taluka magis¬ 
trate with ail) returns or infonnation called for and keep him 
constantly informed as to the state of crime and the health and 
general condition, of the community in his village. He has to afford 
police officers every assistance in his power when called upon by 
them for assistance. Further, he has to obey and execute all orders 
and warrants issued to him by an executive magistrate or a police 
officer; collect and communicate to the district police intelligence 
affecting the public peace; prevent within the limits of his village 
the commission of offences and public nuisances ; and detect and 
bring offender.s therein, to justice. If a crime is committed within 
the limits of llie village and the perpetrator of the crime escapes or 
is not known, he has to foi-ward immediate information to the police 
officer in charge of the police station within the limits of which his 
village is situ it ed, .ind himself proceed to investigate the matter and 
obtain all procurable evidence and foi-ward it to the police officer. 
If any unnatural oi' sudden death occurs, or any corpse is feund, the 
police patil is bound to assemble an inquest, to be composed of two 
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CHAPTER 13. oi‘ more intelligent persons belonging to the village or neighbour- 
hood. The report ot the inquest iias then to be forwarded by him 
^ructure*'"** police officer. He has also to apprehend any person in the 

Land Revenue whom he has reason to believe has committed any serious 

AND General offence and send him, together with all articles useful in evidence, 
to the police officer. The village patils are stipendiary and no watan 
lands are assigned for their remuneration. 

The Talathi (village accountant).—The office of village accountant 
used generally to be held by hereditary Kulkarnis. In the past 
hereditary Kulkarnis were allowed, subject to certain conditions, to 
commute the right of service attached to the kulkarni watan. But 
very few people took advantage of the commutation of watan. By 
the enactment of the Bombay Paragana and Kulkarni Watan Aboli¬ 
tion Act, all the kulkarni watans along with the right of service were 
abolished with effect from the Tst of May 1951 and talathis were 
appointed in place of these Kulkarnis. If the villages are small, 
one talathi is appointed for two or more villages, which are called 
his charge or saza. The talathi receives monthly salary in a time- 
scale of pay. His main duties are (1) to maintain the village 
accounts relating to demand, collection and arrears of land revenue, 
etc., the record of rights and all other village forms prescribed by 
Government; (2) to inspect crops and boundary marks and prepare 
agricultural statistics; and (3) to help the patil in the collection 
of land revenue, write the cojnbined day and receipt books and 
other accounts and do otlmr clerical work, including that of the 
police patil when the latter is illiterate. The talathi is Assistant 
Gram Sevak in those places where community development projects 
or national extension service blocks have been opened. 

Village Servants, Village Servants.—In addition to tire village officers mentioned 
above, there are village servants. They are of two kinds, viz., 
(1) those useful to the community, and (2) those useful to the 
Gox'ernment. 

The village servants useful to tommunity are Joshi, Jangain, 
gurav, sutar, loliar, chamhhar, nhavi, kumhhar, parit, kazi, mujawar, 
khatib, etc. Formerly they were given inain lands subject to the 
payment of annual reduced assessment called judi, but these inams 
have now been abolished under the Bombay Service Inams Useful to 
Community Abolition Act, 1953. 

The village servants, viz., Kazi, Mulla, ]oshi, etc., perform religious 
services to the village community at the time of marriage, death and 
the like. The Gurav is expected to render Pooja of the village 
deities. Amongst the village servants useful to communitv Parit, 
Nhavi, Sutar, Chamhhar, Joshi, Kumhhar, Gurav and Kazi, etc., are 
still in demand. In rural areas, the above said village servants do 
get their share of crop, etc,, from the villagers according to the 
customs prevailing in the villages. These servants have certain 
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rights and privilegt s at ceremonial functions. In addition to the CHAPTER 13. 

annual fixed pavineut in kind, cash or sometimes food is also given 

to the village senarts on special occasions. Structure 

Amongst the village servants useful to Government, the village Genial 
Mahars help in tlie collection of land revenue, and in registering AoMiNisTnA- 
births and deatlis in taluka places. They are also required to pro- tion. 
claim Governinciit orders requiring publicity in the village by beat Village Sermim. 
of drum. TIra' are paid from Government Treasury. Their 
appointments, etc. being noted in the Taluka Form XIII. 

Khar Land Sclu'iiics.—T'he Khar Land Development Boards Act is Khar Land 
applicable to tlu district. Eighteen Khar Land Schemes were com- Schemes. 
pleted by the Board, in various talukas of the district, viz., Mandan- 
gad, Ghiplun, llatnagiri, Rajapur, Deogad, Malvan, Vengurla and 
Kudal. Out of these the Government land is included in the follow¬ 
ing schemes. 


Na'aic af the Scheme. Area (in acres) of 

Government land involved 
in the Scheme. 


Girye Khar 

l.,arid Scheme, Deogad Taluka. 

A. 

15 

g- 

4 

a. 

4 

Tirlot Kliar 

l.and Scheme, Deogad Taluka. 

11 

4 

0 

Kahiste-Rhil 

Taluka 

e Khar Land Scheme, Chiplun 

82 

15 

0 


Iron ore is being tapped at the village Rcdi in Vengurla mahal. 

About 1,296 acres of land liave been leased to different mining com¬ 
panies for tapping the ore. A committee called '' Rcdi Den t lopment 
Committee” has been .set up by Government under G, R., No. MNL. 

1756-M, dated 3id September 1957. The mine owners and other 
Government officers are members and the Collector, Ratnagiri district, 
is the Chairman of th<; committee. 

Local SLi.t-GovEUNMiiNx. 

Local Sei i-C ovurnment in itie nisTRicr is conducted by various Local Self- 
statutory bodi<“s enjoying local autonomy in difleicnt degrees. The Govlhnment. 
progress of these institutions has gone on in three spheres. First, 
in regard to their constitution, from fully or partly nominated bodies, 
they have now become entirely elective. .Secondly, their franchise 
which had gnnt on wdclening has, with the enactment of the Bombay 
Local Authoidies Adult Franchise and Removal of Reservation of 
Seats Act, (XVII of 1950), reached the widest limit possible, viz., 
universal adult franchise. Every penson who— 

(a) is a catizen of India, 

(b) has attained the age of 21 years, and 
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(c) has the requisite residence, business premises or taxation 
qualification, 

is now entitled to be enrolled as a voter. Prior to 1950 reservation 
of seats for women, Muhammedans, Christians, Anglo-Indians, Hari- 
jans and Backward Tribes, had been provided in Municipalities and 
District Local Boards, and for women, Muhammedans, Harijans and 
Backward Tribes in village panchayats. Muhammedans were also 
provided separate electorates in local boards and municipalities 
before 1947. The enactment mentioned above abolished the reserva¬ 
tion of seats for Muhammedans, Christians and Anglo-Indians but 
continued it for ten years from the commencement of the Constitu¬ 
tion of India (i.e., till 26th January, 1960), for women, the scheduled 
castes and scheduled tribes, which castes and tribes more or less 
represent Harijans and Backward Tribes. Thirdly, wider and wider 
powers have been gradually conferred on local bodies for the admi¬ 
nistration of areas under their charge. 

Another recent reform is connected with the controlling authority 
over institutions of local self-government. Government, under the 
Bombay Commissioners of Divisions Act--1957 (Bombay Act No. VIII 
of 1958), have revived the posts of the Commissioners of Divisions 
since 3rd March, 1958 and the Commissioners exercise such func¬ 
tions under the following Acts 

(1) The Bombay Village Sanitation Act (I of 1889). 

(2) The Bombay District Vaccination Act (I of 1892). 

(3) The Bombay District Municipal Act (III of 1901). 

(4) The Bombay Town Planning Act (I of 1915). 

(5) The Bombay Local Boards Act (VI of 1923). 

(6) The Bombay Municipal Boroughs Act (XVIII of 1923). 

(7) The Bombay Local Fund Audit Act (XXV of 1930). 

(8) The Bombay Village Panchayats Act (VI of 1933). 

The Commissioner, Bombay Division, has jurisdiction over Ratnagm 
district. 


The Mnnicipalities.~-T\vi total area in the district under the admi¬ 
nistration of municipalities in 1951, was 21-61 square miles with 
a population of 1,01,411 (1951 Census). The Municipality of 

Sawantwadi which was formerly working under the Old State 
Government was, on its merger with the district, reconstituted by the 
then Government of Bombay into a municipality under the Bombay 
District Municipal Act (HI of 1901). The town of Ratnagiri is 
a municipal borough governed by the Bombay Municipal Boroughs 
Act (XVIII of 1925) and the other towns of Khed, Chiplun, Malvan 
and Vengurla are working under the Bombay District Municipal Act 
(III of 1901). 
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Under the Bombay District Municipal Act (III of 1901) the State 
Government has power to declare by notification any local area to 
be a ‘ municipal district ’ and also to alter the limits of any existing 
municipal district. In every municipal district, a municipality has 
to be constituted, consisting of elected councillors, the Commissioner 
having power to nominate councillors to represent constituencies 
which fail to elect the fvdl number allotted to them. The State 
Government has power to prescribe the number and the extent of 
the wards to be constituted in each municipal district and the number 
of councillors to be elected by each ward. Till 26th January, 1960, 
it could also reserve seats for the representation of women, the 
scheduled castes and the scheduled tribes. 

The term of office of a municipality is four years, but it can be 
extended to an aggregate of five years by an order of the Commis¬ 
sioner. Under the Act, every municipality has to be presided over 
by a president selected from among the councillors and either 
appointed by Government or elected by the municipality, if the State 
Government so directs. A Vice-President is elected by the council¬ 
lors from among themselves, but in the case of a municipality whose 
President is appointed by Government, the result of the election of 
Vice-President is subject to the approval of Government. At present 
all municipalities in Ratnagiri district are allowed to elect their 
Presidents. 

The administration of a municipal district vests in the munici¬ 
pality. The head of the municipality is the President, whose duty 
it is to : — 

(a) preside at meetings of the municipality ; 

(b) watch over the financial and e.xecutive administration and 
to perform such other executive functions as may be performed by 
the municipality; and 

(c) exercise supervision and control over the Acts and pro¬ 
ceedings of all officers and servants of the municipality. 

There is provi.sion for the compulsory constitution of a managing 
committee; in the case of all municipalities and of a pilgrim committee 
in the case of those municipalities which have been specially notified 
by the State Gov(;rnment. Option is also left to municipalities to 
appoint other executive or consultative committees. 

The Act divides municipal functions into obligatory and optional. 
The former include all matters essential to the health, safety, con¬ 
venience and well-being of the population, while the latter are 
matters, which, though they are legitimate objects of local expendi¬ 
ture, are not considered absolutely essential. The following are 
among the obligatory duties laid on all municipalities 

(a) lighting public streets, places and buildings ; 
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(b) vvatining public streets and places; CHAPTER 13. 

(c) cleaiisir.p public streets, places and sewers, removing Administrative 

noxious ve'.'ctation and abating all public nuisances ; Structure. 

(d) e,\ti'U'uis!nni>' fires, and protecting life and property, when Local Self- 

fires occur ; ‘' Government. 

Distvict AX.wJifci* 

(c) regiilctiiig or abating offensive or dangerous trades or pgUfy^ 
nractit-'cs ; 

(f) remDsiiiLf obstructions and projections in public streets or 
places ; 

(g) securing or removing dangerous buildings or places and 
reclaiming iiiibealthy localities; 

(h) acquiring and maintaining, changing and regulating places 
for the disj)Osal of the dead ; 

(i) constnictiag, altering and maintaining public streets, cul¬ 
verts, municipal boundary marks, markets, slaughter houses, 
latrines, jm'vies, urinals, drains, sewers, drainage works, baths, 
washing places, drinking fountains, tanks, wells, dams and the 
like ; 

(/) obtai ling a supply or iui additional supply of water, proper 
and sufficient for preventing danger to the health of the inhabi¬ 
tants from tli(‘ insufficiency or unwholesomeness of the existing 
supply wlu ri such supply or additional supply can be obtained at 
a reasonalile test; 

(k) retpstedng births and deaths; 

(l) public vaccination; 

(m) establishing and maintaining di.spensaries and providing 
medical lelicf; 

(n) estaitlisbing and maintaining primary schools; 

(o) disposing of night-soil and rubbish; 

(p) con.dructing and maintaining residential quarters for the 
conservancy staff; 

(q) pro'/iding special medical aid and accommodation for the 
sick in time of dangerous disease and taking measures for pre¬ 
venting tlie outbreak of the disease, and 

(r) giv ing relief and establishing and maintaining relief works 
in time il Ic.ininc or scarcity to or for destitute persons. 

Municipalities may at their discretion, provide out of their funds 
for the folio virii;; among others 

(a) bn rig out new public streets; 

(b) constI'ucting, maintaining public parks, gardens, libraries, 
museums halls, offices, dharmashalas, rest-houses and other public 
buildings 

(c) fiirtbering educational objects; 

(G.c.p.) i-n Vf 4174-36 
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(d) securing or assisting to secure suitable places for the 
carrying on of offensive trades; 

(e) promoting the well-being of municipal employees and 
their dependants; and 

(/) any measure likely to promote the public safety, health, 
convenience or education. 

Municipal taxation may embrace the following items : — 

(i) a rate on buildings and lands; 

(ii) a tax on all or any vehicles, boats or animals used for 
riding, draught or burden ; 

(in) a toll on vehicles (other than motor vehicles or trailers) 
and animals used as aforesaid; 

( iv) an octroi on animals and goods; 

(n) a tax on dogs ; 

(vi) a special sanitary cess upon private latrines, premises or 
compounds cleansed by municipal agency ; 

(vii) a general sanitary cess for the construction and main¬ 
tenance of public latrines, and for the removal and disposal of 
refuse; 

(viii) a general water-rate or a special water-rate or both; 

(ix) a lighting tax; 

(x) a tax on pilgrims; and 

(ri) any other tax which the state legislature has power to 
impose. 

Instead of (i), (oit), (viii), (general water-rate) and (ix), a con¬ 
solidated tax assessed as a rate on buildings or lands may be 
imposed. 

The rules regulating the levy of taxes have to be sanctioned by 
the Commissioner, who has been given powers to subject the levy 
to such modifications not involving an increase of the amount to be 
imposed or to such conditions as to application of a part or whole 
of the proceeds of the tax to any purpose. 

The State Government may raise objections to the levy of any 
particular tax which appears to it to be unfair in its incidence to the 
interest of the general public and suspend the levy of it until such 
time as the objections are removed. The State Government may 
require a municipality to impose taxes when it appears to it that 
the balance of the municipal fund is insufficient for meeting any cost 
incurred, by any person acting under the directions of the Gollector or 
of the Gommissioner, for the execution of any work or the perform¬ 
ance of any duties, which the Municipality is under an obligation to 
execute or perform but which it has failed to execute or perform. 
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Many of tlu'st litxes arc levied by munieipalities, but the rates 
at wliieh tliey are l(n'k!d tlo not enable them to meet all their expendi¬ 
ture. 'I'heir iiicrines have to be supplemented by numerous grants 
made by Goveinment, both recurring and non-recurring. For 
instance, grants ani made by Government to municipalitie.s towards 
niaintonance of municipal dispensaries, water-supply, roads within 
municipal limits and drainage schemes, expenditure on epidemics, 
payments of dearness allowance to staff, etc. Land revenue and 
non-agricvdtiiral issessment grants are also paid to municipalities. 
These grants add substantially to the municipal income. 
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Since the passing of the Bombay Primary Education Act (LXI of 
1947), control of primary education has virtually been transferred 
from district triinicapalities (i.e,, those working under the Bombay 
District Municipal Act, 1901) and the District Local Board to the 
Ratnagiri District School Board and the financial liabilities of district 
munieipalities bas e been limited. 

The Distri< I School Board has control of primary education in its 
areas, but the niuriicipalities concerned pay over to the District 
School Board five per cent, of the rateable value of the properties in 
their areas as a contribution towai'ds meeting the expenses on primary 
education. Gomimlsory education has been introduced in all muni¬ 
cipal areas, except in the case of the areas falling under the muni¬ 
cipalities merged in the district from the former State of Sawant- 
wadi. 

Control over (he municipalities is e.xercised by the Collector, the 
Commissioner a?i(l the State Government. The Collector has powers 
of entry and mspciction in regard to any immoveable property 
occupied by a municipality or any work in progress under it. He 
may also call for (extracts from the proceedings of a municipality or 
for any books or documents in its possession or under its control. 
He may also re(|uire a municipality to take into its consideration any 
objection h<; has t o any of its acts or any infonnation which he is able 
to furnish, necessitating any action on its part. These powers are 
delegated the Collector to the Assistant or Deputy Collectors in 
charge of talekiis. 


The Connnis.sioner has powers to order a municipality to suspend 
or prohibit, ponding the orders of the State Government, the execu¬ 
tion of any of its order or resolution, if, in his opinion, it is likely to 
cause injurv or annoyance to the public or to lead to breach of 
peace or is unla'vful. In cases of emergency, the Commissioner 
may provide for the execution of any work or the doing of any act 
which a municipality is empowered to execute or do and the 
immediate e.\e:cution or doing of which is necessary for the health 
or safety of the public and may direct that the expenses shall be forth¬ 
with paid by the municipality. 

(g.c.p.) l-b Vf 4174—360 
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Subject to appeal to the Stale Covernment, the Commissioner is 
also empowered to require a municipality to reduce the number of 
persons employed by it as also the remuneration assigned to any 
member of the staff. On the recommendation of a municipality he 
can remove any countillor guilty of misconduct in the discharge of 
his duties. 


When satisfied that a municipality has made a default in perform¬ 
ing any statutory duty imposetl on it, the State Government may 
direct the Commissioner to fix a period for the performance of that 
duty, and if tliat duty is not performed witliin the period stipulated, 
the Commissione.r may appoint some person to perform it and direct 
that the expenses shall be forthwith paid by the municipality. If 
the State Government is of the view that any municipality is not 
competent to perform or persistently mabes default in the performance 
of its dutiixs or exceeds or abuses its powers, it may cither dissolve 
the municipality or supersede it for a specific period. The president 
or vice-pre.sident of a municipality or municipal borough may he 
removed by the State Government for misconduct or for neglect or 
incapacity in regard to the performance of his duties. 

This Act also provides for conversion of u village panehayat into 
a municipality or vice-versa, amalgamation of municipal division of 
a municipal district into two or more municipal districts and absorp¬ 
tion of a village panehayat area into a municipal district. 

The audit of all local fund aceounls is provided for by the Bombay 
Local Fund Audit Act (XXV of 1930). The Commissioner, on 
receipt of the report of tlie Examiner of Local Fund Accounts, may 
disallow any item of expenditure which appears to him to be 
contrary to ]a^v imd surcharge the same on the person making or 
authorising the making of the illegal payment. Appeal against the 
order may be made either to the District Court or to the State 
Government. 


Borough Municl- The Bombay Municipal Boronglts Act, is applied in the Ratnagiri 
palities. district to the Ratnagiri municipality. This Act enacted in. 1925, 

confers greater powers on a municipal borough than those conferred 
<ju raunicipaiitic.s governed by the Bombay District Municipal Act, 
1901. 


In the case of a borough miinicipality a standing committee is 
appointed instead of the managing committee as in the case of district 
municipalities, 3’he powers of the standing committee are wider 
than tliose of the managing committee. The appointment of a chief 
officer is made compulsory and he has been given powers under the 
Act in respect of control over the .subordinate staff. A chief officer has 
to be a graduate of a recognised nniversity or a qualified engineer 
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lUid it is laid dovMi by section 3:^ that no chief officer shall be 
removed from office, reduced or suspended unless by the votes of 
at least two-thirds of the total number of Councillors. 

As rcoards tasniion, a borougli nnuiicipality is empowered to levy 
(rt) a drainage tax and (h) a special education tax, in addition to 
the taxes Icvial h l:>v inuni apalities governed by the District Muni¬ 
cipal Act. Cci tLiin powers exercised by tlio Commissioner, in the 
case of Uistri t municipalities arc, in the, case of borough munici¬ 
palities, e.xcrcis'd hy the State Govermneiit, namely, (I) power to 
sanction the ru'es relating to levy of taxes, (2) powcu' to ninove on 
the recommi uiLdioii of tlie municipality, any councillor guilty of 
misconduct in ihc discharge of his duties and (3) power to extend 
the term of a municipality from four years to hve years. The jnuni- 
cipal borough of Ratnagiri is an authorised innnicipality under the 
Bombay Primaiy hlducation Act (XXi of 1947), i.c., it is authorised 
to control all appi ox'cd schools within its areas and to manage primary 
education withi i its aiaxis. 

An acx'oun! i f (he. indi'/idual iminicipalitics in the distric t will be 
found in the ])ar.ig;raphs dealing with the towns concerned, in 
Chapter 20. 

Tim Disrin I x.oc'.j;, BoxiU), Il.vrx.uaiu is a cojporatc body consti¬ 
tuted under dm tlombay l.ocal Boards Act, 1923. The area admi¬ 
nistered hy the board, is 4,928-98 square miles and according to 
the census ci !')!>!., it containc'd a population of 16,10,519. The 
board is wiiulh' ( h-cted. and is composed of 60 members of whom 
nine hold seats reserved for women and Harijans. Its term of office 
is four e-ears, I'vtciisiblc Ivy tlic order of tin- Commisrioner to a tc;rm 
not excccdin. in tlic aggregate fic’c years. 

I'he rrcsid u: m the iioard is elec:','d hy the hoard from among its 
own member.; hh's term of office- is e-o e-xtensive eea'th the life of 
the board. M>s cliief functions are: (a) to preside at meetings 
of the hoard ; [h) ter evalch ovc-r the Rnancial and executive 
administratioi nl the board; (c) to exercise supervision and 
control over nittr-rN of e-xecnlivt- administration, and in matters 
concerning tic aKoimts and records of the board; and (d) subject 
to e;crtain liuiitatiuns pn-scrihe-d hy Rules framed undc;r the Act, 
to di.sposc of al cjucstions relating to the service of the officers and 
servants, and ilieir pay, privileges and allowances. Without con¬ 
travening anc order of the board, he may, in case of emergency, 
direct the: exi't ialion or stoppage of any work or the doing of any 
act which ri’iiuircs ibe sanction of the board. 
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There is also a Vice-President of the board who is elected like 
tlie President. He presides at the meetings of the board in the 
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absence of the President, and exercises such of the powers and 
performs such of the duties of the President as the Pre^sident may 
delegate to him. Pending the election of a President, or during the 
absence of the Presidt'nt on leave, he exercises the powers and 
performs the duties of the President. On the expiiy of tire term 
of office of a Local Board, the President and the Vice-P'resident 
continue to carry out the current administrative duties of their offices 
until such time as a new President and Vice-President have been 
elected and have taken over the charge. 


The Board is competent to frame regulations under sections 35 
and 123, by-laws under section 62 and taxation rules under 
section 100. The Govermrrent have reserved the power of making 
rules under section 133 of the Act. 


The Board has to pass its budget before 15th of February every 
year and to keep a minimum balance of Rs. 20,000. 

The accounts of the Board are audited every year through the 
auditors of the Examiner, Local Accounts, Bombay. 

Under tire Act, it is compulsory on the board to appoint a Stand¬ 
ing Committee. This Board has appointed following Sub-Com¬ 
mittees in addition to the Standing Committee 

(1) Rules Committee. 

(2) Public Health Committee. 

(3) Project Committee. 

(4) Taluka Public Works Committees at all taluka and peta 
places. 

(5) Dispensary Committee for each dispensary. 


The Standing Committee is to consist of not more th;m nine and 
not less than seven members. The Standing Committee shall per- 
fonn the hinctions allotted to it under the; Act, and subject to any 
limitations or other provisions contained in rules made under 
section 133(c) or regulations made under section 35 (J), shdl 
exercise all the powers and perform all the duties of the Local Board 
which have not been delegated to any other committee. 

The obligatory and optional functions of the board are set out 
in section 50 of the Local Boards Act. The chief obligatory duties 
are : — 

(1) the construction of roads and other means of communica¬ 
tions and the maintenance and repair of all roads and other means 
of communications vested in it; 
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(2) the construction and repair of hospitals, dispensari(?s, 
markets, dharmcishalas and other public buildings and the visit¬ 
ing, management and maintenance of these institutions; 

(3) the c(listruction and repair of public tanks, wells and 
water-works ; tlie supply of water from these and from other 
sources ; and such other measures necessary for the preservation 
of water for drinking and cooking purposes and protection from 
pollution ; 

(4) public vaccination, and simitary works and measures 
necessary for the public health; 

(5) the planting and preservation of tretts by the side or in the 
vicinity of roads vesting in the board; and 

(6) The establishment and maintenance of relief and local relief 
works in time oi famine or scarcity. 

Under the Iknuhay Primary Education Act (LXI of 1947), and 
the rules framed under it, which came into force from 1st April, 1949, 
the District Local Hoard, Ratnagiri, has no longer any administra¬ 
tive or financial control over primary education. The only duty 
of the Board is to hold an election of the members of the District 
School Board as prescribed in the Act and to assign a revenue equal 
to 15 pies of tlie: three-anna cess on land revenue and water-rate. 
No Local Fund Cess is levied on water rate by this Board. 

The main financial resources of the board as set out in section 75 
of the Bombav Local Boards Act, are 

(1) a cess on land revenue up to a ma.ximum of three annas 
in a rupee; 

(2) all ri-uts .rnd profits accruing from property (including 
ferries), vesteci in the board ; 

(3) grants from Government; and 

(4) octroi tax. 

Under section 79 of the Act, the board has to assign to every 
municipality two-thirds of the cesses on land revenue levied on 
lands within that municipality. The board now levies the cess on 
land revenue at ihu; maximum of three annas in the rupee. 


Under section 118-A of the Act, the State Government has to 
allocate every yeij" a grant to each District Local Board, equivalent 
in amount to 15 per cent, of the land revenue, including non-agricul- 
tural assessment, realised during the previous year from lands within 
the limits of tlie board, within non-village panchayat area and five 
per cent, in the village panchayat area. 

The controlling authorities in relation to the District Local Board 
aie the Collector; the Commissioner, Bombay Division; and the 
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State Government. They exercise in the case of the District Local 
Board more or less the same powers which they have in the case of 
municipalities. 

The following wore the receipts and expenditure of the Ratnagiri 
District Local Board, under the various heads in 1956-57, excluding 
Primary Education (which is now looked after entirely by the 
District School Board) and deposits, advances, investments and 
provident fund : — 


Receipts. 


(1) Land Revenue 

. 1,41,254 

(2) Local Rates 

.. 10,36,521 

(3) Interest 

19,.395 

(4) Law and Justice 

898 

(5) Police 

406 

(6) Medical and Scientific 

10,175 

(7) Minor Departments .. 

709 

(8) Miscellaneous 

.. 1,25,237 

(9) Civil Works 

50,167 

Total 

.. 13,84,762 

Expenditure. 

(1) Refunds and Drawbacks 

14,386 

(2) Interest 

755 

(3) Administration 

.. 3,36,216 

(4) Law and Justice 

155 

(5) Education 

1,708 

(6) Medical 

.. 1,04,698 

(7) Minor Departments .. 

1,524 

(8) Superannuation 

18,447 

(9) Miscellaneous 

62,584 

(10) Civil Works 

.. 6,46,256 

Total 

.. 11,86,729 


Under deposits, advances, investments, and provident fund, the 
receipts were Rs. 14,.38,885 and the expenditure Rs. 14,85,820. 

The Board has unrestricted powers of appointment of its officers 
and servants and their payment, but where it appoints a Chief Officer 
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or Engineer am! :,uch appointmcnii is approved by Government, 
Government has lo p.iy to the Boartl two-thirds of the salary of such 
officers on the pay scale prescribed by Government. 

On dlst Marc! I the Board had a total road mileage of 1,606. 

The niaintenance oi' these roads is a responsibility of the Board. Of 
these 708 miles v ine, metalled and 898 miles unmetalled which 
were almost cait tracts. The Board frames and submits yearly 
programmes of road improvements, new-constructions and village 
approach roads tci Government through the Collector and the Com¬ 
missioner, in coniieclion with the grants sanctioned under State Road 
Fund. During the ncriod of live years ending 31st March, 1957^ the 
Board rcccira'd Government grant of Rs. 7,94,406, under State Road 
Fund and the Siune was fully .spent by the Board. Current and 
special repair woi ks are generally provided for from the Local Fund. 
lJuring the five vears ending 31st March, 1957, the Board had 
improved a h ngtli of about 70 miles of roads according to the 
Government grants [trogramme. The Board also gets two per cent, 
of the forest rt'vcnm.’ grant and it is spent on the roads in the forest 
area. 

Water Suj)i)lt;. .Ihc village water supply works in Ratnagiri 

district, are cveented by the Public Works DepaiTment. 

Th(' Local Board maintains two water works at Sangameshwar 
and Makhajan tlnough which pipe connections arc given to the 
public. The Board also maintains public wells as shown below ; — 

Name of T: liika or Mahal. No. of wells, .No. of .Small tanks. 


(1) Mandaagad .. 

.. 37 

10 

(2) Daptfii 

87 

5 

(3) Khed 

81 

15 

(4) Chipiun 

9.3 

41 

(5) Guhagar 

14 

.... 

(6) Sanganc. snwar 

62 

13 

(7) Lav.jc 

17 

13 

(8) Ratniigjri 

35 

27 

(9) Rajapin' 

41 

27 

(10) Deogad 

18 

6 

(11) Mai van 

17 

5 

(12) Vengmla 

6 

1 

(13) Kankavii 

17 

3 
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Health and t-aivlation.—The Board has not appointed a Health 
Offii ('!■ nor has it niaintained any health staff under it. The District 
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Health OfEcer appointed by Government looks alter the arrange¬ 
ments in connection with the control of epidemics. The vaccinators 
arc appointed by the Iltialth (JIfieer with the sanction of the Board 
and vaccines and other drugs for inocnlatit)n and disinfection of 
water supply are sanctioned on tlie advice t>f the Health Officer. 
Preventive as well as curative measures are undertaken by the Health 
Officer through liis public liealth staff and the staff appointed by 
the Board. 

Hospitals (Hid Dispimsuiies.—l'hc Board maintains three dispen¬ 
saries and one fiospitii,!. The expenditure in connection with the 
maintenance of these dispensaries was Rs. 29,473 in the year' 1956-57. 
The dispensary at Guhagar was opiTicd in the year 1957-58. 

There are 24 subsidised medical practitioner centres under the 
Rural Medical Relief Scheme, three under Special Post-War Recon¬ 
struction Scheme and three under the project area in the district 
and the Board contributes l/5th of the expenditure on them, to 
Government. 

There are no veterinary dispensaries under the control of the 
Board. 

Other amenities.—There are 87 dharmashalas, four bungalows and 
two well-fiirnishcd rest houses in charge of the District Local Board. 
The rest house at Malvan being situated near the Malvan port is 
very useful to tlie travelling public. 

The Village Panchaijats.—Village Panchayats form local units of 
administration for villages under the Bombay Village Panchayats 
Act (III of 1959). In some of the n'vcnue villages independent 
panchayats have been sanctioned. Where this is not possible, group 
village panchayats comprising two or more revenue villages have 
been formed. There were 800 village panchayats in Ratnagiri 
district on 31st August, 1959. 

The maximum number of members of a panchayat is fifteen and 
the minimum number, seven. The members are to be elected on 
adult franchise. Till 26th January, 1960 (i.e,, till the expiry of 
ten years from the commencement of the Constitution of India), the 
State Governments were given power to reserve ' seats (in joint 
electorates) for the representation of Scheduled Castes and 
Scheduled Tribes. However, no scats may /be rcsierved for the 
Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes unless Government is of 
the opinion that reservation is necessary having regard to the popula¬ 
tion in the village of such castes and tribes. Similarly, two seats are 
to be reserved for women in each village panchayat. The term of 
office of a panchayat is four years, which may be extended up to 
five yetirs by the Government after consulting the panchayat mandal. 
Every panchayat has to elect a sarpanch and a deputy sarpanch from 
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among its members, ’^riie sarpanch presides over the panchayat and 
exercises the executive powers for the purpose of carrying out the 
provisions of the Panchayats Act and resolutions passed by the 
panchayat. There .shall be a secretary for every panchayat or a group 
of panchayats as the State Government may detennine, having regard 
to the population of the village and income of the panchayat. The 
secretary shall be w hole-time Government servant and his salary and 
allowances shall not la; a charge on the village panchayat funds. The 
qualifications, selection, appointments, training, powers, iduties, 
transfer, remuneration and conditions of service (including disciplinary 
matters) of such .a ,s(;cretary shall be such as are prescribed by 
Government. 

Section 45 of the Village Panchayats Act lays down that so far as 
the village fund at its disposal will allow and subject to the control 
of the panchayat rn.indal, it shall be the duty of the panchayat to make 
reasonable provision within the village in regard to all or any of the 
following, viz. 

I. (a) the supply of water for domestic use and for cattle, 

(b) the cleansing of public roads, drains, bunds, tanks and 
wells (other than tanks and wells used for irrigation) and other 
public places or works, 

(c) sanitaticu, conservancy, the prevention and abatement of 
nuisance and tht; (lisposal of carcasses of dead animals, 

(d) the preservation and improvement of the public health, 

(e) the regulation by licensing or otherwise of tea, coffee and 
milk shops, 

(/) provision, maintenance and regulation of burning and 
burial grounds, 

(g) the lay-out and maintenance of play-grounds and of public 
gardens, 

(h) the di.sjiosal of unclaimed corpses and unclaimed cattle, 

(t) the construction and maintenance of public latrines, 

(/■) the taking of measures to prevent the outbreak, spread or 
recurrence of any infectious disease, 

(k) the reclaiming of unhealthy localities, 

(l) the removal of rubbish heaps, jungle growth, prickly pear, 
the filling in of unused wells, insanitary ponds, pools, ditches, 
pits or hollows, tlie prevention of water logging in irrigated areas 
and other imjuovcments of sanitary conditions, 

(m) maternity and child welfare, 

(n) providing medical relief, and 

(o) the encouragement of human and animal vaccination. 
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11. in ihe sphere of pnhUc works-(a) the removing of 
obstructions and projections in public streets or places and on sites 
not being prir-ate property, which arc open to tlio public, whether 
such sites are vested in the panchayat or belong to Government, 

(h) die construction, maintenance, and repairs of public roads, 
drains, bunds and bridges; provided that, if the roads, drains, 
bunds and bridges vf'st in any other public authority, such worlcs 
shall not be undertaken without the consent of that authority, 

(c) the maintenance and regulation of the use of public build¬ 
ings, grazing lanils, forest lands including lands assigned under 
section 28 of the Indian Forests Act, 1927, tanks and wells (other 
than tanks and wells used for irrigation), vesting in or under the 
control of the panchayat, 

(fZ) the lighting of the village, 

(e) the control of fairs, bazars, tonga-stands and cart-stands, 

(/) the construction and maintenance or control of slaughter 
houses, 

(g) the planting of trees along roads, in market places and other 
public places and their maintenance anti preservation, 

(/i) the destruction of stray and ownerless dogs, 

(i) the construction and maintenance of dharmashalas, 

(J) the management and control of bathing or washing ghats 
which are not inaDa,g('d liy any authority, 

(/v) the estabhsbini'nt and inaiuU'nanct' of markets, 

(1) the construction and inaintenanco of houses for the con¬ 
servancy staff of the panchayat, 

(rn) the provision and maintenance of camping grounds, 

(n) the establishment, control and management of cattle 
pounds, 

(o) the estalilisliment ami maiutcnauce of works or the provi¬ 
sion of employment in times of scarcity, 

(p) the extension of village sites and the regulation of build¬ 
ings in accordance with .suclr principles as may be prescribed, 

{q} the establishment and maintenance of ware-houses, and 

(r) excavation, cleansing and maintenance of ponds for the 
supply of water to animals, 


III. In the sphere of education and culture.—(a) the spread of 
education, 

(b) the establishment and maintenance of akhadas, chibs and 
other places for recreation. 
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(c) the establishment and maintenance of theatres for promo¬ 
tion of art and ','nlture, 

(d) till! cstahli.diment and )naintenance of libraries and reading 
rooms Uiiil 

(e) tliv: ])n);ni)ti()n of social and moral vvcllare of the village 
including the promotion of prohibition, the removal of untouch- 
ability, amelioration of the conditions of hackvcard classes, eradi¬ 
cation of corrup'jon and the discouragement of gambling and use¬ 
less litigation. 
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IV. iiir I.’;'c nf :-;clf-ilirjcn:;c and village dejence.— 

(a) watcli and \v.,ud of the village, and of the crops therein ; 
provided tliat the cost of watch and ward shall be levied and 
recovere^l liv dh: panehayat from such persons in the village, and 
in such inaiuii J' .i; mav be prt.-seribed, 

(Ij) regulafiiig, ciu-cking and abating of offensive or dangerous 
trades and pr leti'ces and 

(c) renderiiij'; assistance in extinguishing fire, and protecting 
life and pront riy when fire occurs. 

V. In thf sj)li('ic of (‘(Innnislration.— ia) the numbering of 
premises, 

(h) die diM'ving up of programmes for increasing the output 
of agricultural and non-agricnltural produce in the village, 

(c) the preparation of the statement showing the requirements 
of supplic's and finances needed for carrying out rural develop¬ 
ment scheme;, 

(d) uetin!i; as a channel through wliich assistance given by the 
Central or Si.Me Coveniment for any purpose reaches the village, 

(c) making surveys, 

(/) the eontcol of cattle stands, threshing floors, grazing grounds 
and communf.v lands, 

(g) the cslabl .shmt'nt, maintenanec and regulation of fairs, 
pilgrimage,s r.nd festivals, 

(/i) the prejiaration eff' statndies of unemployment, 

(i) reporting to proper authorities, village complaints which are 
beyond tlu' seoiii’ of the panehayat, 

(/) the prcjiaiation, maintenance and upkeep of panehayat 
records, 

(k) the regi.viration of births, deaths and marriages in such 
manner, and in .such forms as may be laid down by Government 
by genera! cr fpeeial order in this behalf and 

(?) the ]n-c|>arition of plans for the development of the village. 
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VI. In the sphere of the welfare of the people—(a) assistance in 
the implementation of land reform schemes, 

(b) the relief of the crippled, destitute and the sick, 

(c) assistance to the residents when any natural calamity 
occurs, 

(d) making arrangements for co-operative management of lands 
and other resources in the village, and organisation of collective 
farming, credit societies and multi-purpose co-operative societies, 

(e) the reclamation of waste land and bringing waste land 
under cultivation with the previous permission of the State Govern¬ 
ment, 

(/) organising voluntary labour for community works and works 
for the uplift of the village, and 

(g) opening of fair price shops. 

VII. In the sphere of agriculture and preservation .of forests.— 

(a) the improvement of agrieulture and establishment of model 

agricultural farms, 

(h) the establishment of granaries, 

(c) bringing under cultivation waste and fallow lands vested 
by Government in the panchayat, 

(d) securing minimum standards of cultivation in the village 
with a view to increasing agricultural production, 

(e) ensuring conservation of manurial resources, preparing of 
compost and sale of manure, 

(f) the establishment and maintenance of nurseries for 
improved seeds and provision of implements and stores, 

(g) the production and use of improved seeds, 

(h) the promotion of co-operative farming, 

(i) crop experiments and crop protection, 

(/) minor irrigation and 

(k) raising, preservation and improvement of village forest. 

VIII. In the sphere of breeding and protection of cattle.— 
Improvement of cattle and cattle breeding and the general care 
of livestock. 

IX. In the sphere of village industries.—The promotion, improve¬ 
ment and encouragement of cottage and village industries. 

X. In the sphere of the collection of land revenue.—(a) collec¬ 
tion of land revenue when so empowered by the State Government 
under section 169, and 

(b) maintenance of village records relating to land revenue in 
such manner and in such fonns as may be prescribed from time to 
time by or under any law relating to land revenue. 
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Sub-section (2) of section 45 lays down that a panchayat with 
the previous sanclioti of tlie Chairman of the Panchayat Mandal 
may make provision tor carrying, outside tlie village, any work of the 
nature specified in sob-section (1). 

Under section 121. (1) it shall be competent to a panchayat to 

levy all or any of the following taxes and fees at such rates as may 
be decided by it i hot subject to the minimum and maximum rates 
which may be fixed by the State Government) and in such manner 
and subj’ei.'t to such exemptions as may be prescribed, namely 

(i) a tax on builtlings (whether subject to payment of agricul¬ 
tural assessment or not) and lands (which are not subject to pay¬ 
ment of agricultural assessment) within the limits of the village, 

(it) octroi, 

(Hi) a pilgrim ta.v, 

(iv) a tax on fairs, festivals, and other entertainments, 

(u) a tax on biexeles and on vehieles drawn by animals, 

(vi) subject to tlie provisions of article 276 of the Constitution 
a tax on the following professions, trades, callings or employ¬ 
ments, 

(a) s'liop-keetmig and hotel-keeping, 

(h) any trade or calling (other than agriculture) which is 

carried on with the help of machinery run by steam, oil, or 

electric power or by manual labour, 

(c) the profc'ssion or calling of brokers in cattle markets. 

(vii) a general sanitary cess for the construction or main¬ 
tenance, or both, of public latrines and for the removal and 
disposal of refuse, 

(via) a general water rate which may be imposed in the form 
of a rate assessed on buildings and lands or in any other form 
as may be best adapted to the circumstances of any class of 
cases, 

(ix) any otlnir lax (not being a toll on motor vehicles or 
trailers, save as jrrovided by section 14 of the Bombay Motor 
Vehicles Tax ^et 1935), which the State Legislature has, under 
the Constitution, jmwer to impose in the State and which has been 
sanctioned by the State Government, 

(x) a fee on markets and xveekly hazins, 

(xi) a fci- on carr-stands and tonga-stands, 

(xii) a special vvoter raU; for water supplied by the panchayat 
through pipes, v.'hicb may be imposed in any form including that 
of charges for such water supplied, fixed in such mode or modes as 
shall be best adapteil in the circumstances of any class of cases, 
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(xiii) a fee for tlie supply of watci; from wells tmd tanks 
vesting in it, for puiposes otlier than domeslic rise and for 
cattle, 

(.tiu) a fee for tcnipoiiiry crottion on, cr putting up projections 
over, or ternpoiavy occuptition of, ;iny puhn'c strcvet nr place, 

(xn) a special sanitai:y cess upon pritattc latrines, prcsnlses or 
compounds cleansed by the panchayat agency, 

(xta) a fee: for cleansing a cess-pool constilarlcd on land 
whether belonging to the panchayat or not and 

(xvii) a fee for grazing cattle on grazing lands vesting in 
a panchayat. 


The State Government makes every year a grant, not less than 
25 per cent, and not exceeding 30 per cent, of the ordinary land 
revenue collected in the revenue year immediately preceding, 
within the limits of ihc' village. Tims each village panchayat v/ill 
have a village fund and the following items will form part of it (vide 
section 57) :~ 

(1) there shall be in each village, a fund, which shall be callec 
the village fund. 

(2) the following shall be paid into, and shall form part of the 
village fund, namely 

(a) the amount which may be allotted to the village fund bj 
the State Government under the provisions of section 191 o 
the Bombay District Municipal Act, 1901, 

(h) the proceeds of any tax or fet; imposed under section 124 

(c) the proceeds of a tax on professions, trades, callings am 
employments assigned to the panchayat under clause (h) of sub 
section (1) of section 102-C of the Bombav Local Boards Aci 
1923, 

(d) all sums ordered to be paid as compensation realise( 
under sections 80 and 81, 

(c) all other sums ordered by a Court, to be placed to tb 
credit of the village fund, 

(/) the sale proceeds of all dust, dirt, dung refuse or carcasse 
of animals, except in so far as any person is entitled to the whol 
or a portion thereof, 

(g) sums contributed to the village fond by the State Goverr 
ment or a district local board, 

(h) all sums received by way of loans from the State Goverr 
ment or the district local board or out of the Disti-ict Villag 
Development Fund, constituted under section 133, 

(i) all sums received bv wav of gift or eoritribiitions by tb 
panchayat, 
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(/) the intomc! or proceeds of any property vesting in the 
panchayat, 

(k) fees levied for the institutions of suits and cases under 
section 90, 

(l) the net proceeds (after deducting the expenses of assess¬ 
ment and collection) of the cess authorised by section 127, 

(m) all sums lealised by way of rent or penalty otherwise 
than as the amount of any fine in criminal case, and 

(n) all sums realised as pound fees after deducting the 
expenses. 

There is a District Village Development Fund established out of 
the contributions made by the panchayats. The fund will be utilised 
for the purpose of granting loans to panchayats and for the payment 
of interest on contributions made by panchayats, 

There shall be a nyaya panchayat for the administration of civil 
and criminal justicx; in a group of villages not less than five. 

The nyaya pancJiayat shall consist of one person elected out of the 
members of grarmahha by each panchayat. This election is made 
immediately afU'r the election of the sarpanch and the deputy sar- 
panch. The saipanc.h and deputy sarpanch are ineligible to be elected 
as members of nyaya' panchayat. The term of office of the member 
of the nyaya panchayat shall expire with the term of the panchayat 
which elected him. The nyaya panchayat .shall sit for a suit or trial of 
a suit or case in the village where such suit or case has been insti¬ 
tuted. It shall !)c presided over at each such place by one of its 
members. In case the nyaya panchayat is incompetent to exercise 
or has been guilty of the abuse of its powers, the State Government 
may withdraw all or any of the powers vested in or conferred on 
such nyaya panchayat. The State Government has power to remove 
a member of tlu; nyaya panchayat for reasons of misconduct in the 
discharge of his duties or for any disgraceful conduct or for neglect, 
refusal or inca[).uity in regard to the performance of his duties as 
memher of the ny aya, panchayat. 

The secretary of the village panchayat where the sitting 
of the nyaya panchayat is held acts as the judicial clerk of the nyaya 
panchayat. 

[As per the new Bombay Village Panchayats. Act, 1955, nyaya 
panchayats are .still to be constituted in this district, (1959)]. 

The nyaya ])ancha.tjats arc to try suits, all or any of those stated in 
section 73— 

(a) suits of money due on contracts not affecting any interest 
in immovable property, 

(b) suits for the recovery of moveable property or for the value 
thereof, 

(c) suits for compensation for the wrongful taking and injur¬ 
ing moveabk: j)roperty—where the amount or value does not exceed 
one hundred rupees. 

(g.c.p.) I.-B Vf 4174-37 
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With the written consent of both the parties recorded in the 
presence of the nyaya panchayat suits of the nature recorded above 
but the value of which does not exceed Rs. 250, shall be triable by 
such nyaya panchayat. 

The State Government may by notification in the official gazette 
direct that any pawhayat may try any suit of the nature described 
Nyaya Tanchayat.^^ove up to such value exceeding Rs. 100 as may be specified in the 
notification but not exceeding Rs. 250. 

Suits of the nature specified in section 74, shall not be brought 
before the nyaya panchayat. 

A nyaya panchayat shall take cognizance and try all or any of the 
offences subject to the provisions of sub-section (5) of section 64 of 
the Village Panchayats Act; under sections 269, 277, 283, 323, 352, 
358, 379, 426, 447, 448, 461, 504, 506, (first part) and 510, of the 
Indian Penal Code; under sections 4, 5, 5-A, 6, 6-C, and 7 of the 
Cruelty to Animals Act, 1890; under sections 3, 4, 5, 5-A, 5-R of 
the Prevention of Cnielty to Animals Act, 1946; under sections 22, 
23, 24, 25 of the Bombay District Vaccination Act, 1892; and under 
sections 35, 36, of the Bombay Primary Education Act, 1947. 

No pleader or vakil or mukhtyar and no advocate or attorney of 
High Court, shall be permitted to appear on behalf of any party to 
any suit or case before a nyaya panchayat. 

No appeal shall lie against the decree or order passed by a nyaya 
panchayat in a suit or case. But on an application made by any 
of the parties or of its owm motion a District Court in a suit or 
a Sessions Court in a case may call for, and, examine the record of 
proceedings of a nyaya panchayat for satisfying as to the legality 
or propriety of any decree or order passed or as to regularity of the 
proceedings held by such nyaya panchayats. The District or Sessions 
Court may modify, cancel or reverse the order. The period for 
filing an application, is 30 days. The order of the District or 
Sessions Court shall be final and shall not be subject to any appeal 
or revision of review. 

Di.'.irict Village Powers of supervision and control of the administration over 
Panchayat panchayats are given to the District Village Panchayat Mandal, con- 

‘ ^ ' stituted under section 134. It has power to call for information and 

to compel the panchayat to take into consideration any objection 
it has to any acts of the panchayat, eitlier of commission or ommis- 
sion. It can compel the panchayat to reduce the number of staff 
maintained by it or remuneration paid to them. The Collector has 
powers of suspension and prohibition in respect of execution of any 
order or resolution of a panchayat which in his opinion is likely to 
cause injury or annoyance to the public or to lead to breach of peace. 
In case of emergency, the Collector may also provide for the execu¬ 
tion of any work or the doing of any act which a panchayat is 
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empowered to execute or to do, and the immediate execution or 
doing of wliicls is. in his opinion necessary for the health or safety of 
the public, ard luay direct that the expenses shall forthwith be paid 
by the panchnijut. 

The audit of tht: accounts of the pancfiayat shall be carried out 
by the State (hn’crnment. A copy of the audit note shall be for¬ 
warded to tlii' village panchayat. and Panchayat Mandal within one 
month of cf)inpleting the audit. The panchayat is to remove the 
defects or irrt gidarities that have been pointed out in audit note and 
shall send to the Panchayat Mandal within three months an intima¬ 
tion of having done so and shall supply explanation in regard to 
deiects or on issions. The Panchayat Mandal shall accept the inti¬ 
mation or t'N|)lariation and recommend to the Collector to withdraw 
the objection The Collector after considering the report of the 
Panchayat Mandal and after making further enquiry shall disallow the 
item which a])ptais contrary to the law and surcharge the same 
on the person making or authorising the making of illegal payment 
and if the a iiount surcharged is not paid within one month, the 
Collector sli j I iccover it as- arrears of land revenue and credit it to 
the village limcl. Any person aggrieved by an order of surcharge 
made by the Collector may within one month from the receipt by 
him of the <li'cisicn of the Collector apply to the District Court to 
modify or set aside such order, and the Court after taking such 
evidence as it thinks necessary, may confirm, modify or remit such 
surcharge and make such order as to costs. 

In default i f performance of duty specified in sub-section (1) of 
section 45, tic Panchayat Mandal may order that the duty be per¬ 
formed with; I I specified period and if the duty is not performed 
the Pancha); t Mandal may appoint a person to perform it and 
direct that the expenses be jraid by the panchayat. 

In case the Panchayat Mandal fails or neglects to take action the 
State Government or the person authorised may take such action as 
could have been taken by the Panchayat Mandal. 

The Stat(' Government has also power after consultation with the 
Panchayat I'P ndal to dissolve or supersede a panchayat if in its 
opinion the p inchayat had exceeded or abused its powers or made 
persistent default m the performance of its duties or has persistently 
disobeyed anv of the orders of the Collector. 

Tf a panclnnjat is superseded all the powers and duties of the 
panchayat will be exercised by a per.soii or persons appointed by the 
State Coven in lent. 

Under tin provisions of section 136, the State Government is to 
appoint for one or more districts, a Disti’ict Village Panchayat Officer 
in the grade of District Deputy Collector for the development of the 

(c.e.r.) L B A'f 4174—37 p 
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village panchayats. He ,is also the secretary of the District Village 
Panchayat Mandal. Several duties have been placed on this officei 
and he is expected to do everything that is possible to popularise 
the village local self-Govemment and to make the working of village 
panchayats really effective. He has to exercise supervision over the 
affairs of panchayats already established in the district, recommend 
to the Collector the establisment of new panchayats, explain the 
panchayats the system of panchayat administration, watch the actual 
working of the panchayats and give them guidance if their working 
is not proper and persuade women to take active interest in the 
affairs of panchayats. He is to hold annual gathering of the 
panchayats sarpanchas and members, so that they become aware 
of the activities of one another. An annual report of the activities 
of the panchayats has to be prepared by him and submitted to the 
Collector before 15th May and within a fortnight thereafter the 
Collector is to forward that report with his remarks to the Commis¬ 
sioner, every year. 
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CHAPTER 14-JUSTICE AND PEACE. 
The Judicial Department. 


CHAPTER 14. 

Justice and Peace, 
JinnciAL. 


The Disnucr Judge, Ratnagim, is the highest judicial authority in District Judge, 
the district an i pi csides over the District Court. Under Article 2.33 
of the ConstiUition of India, appointments, postings and promotions 
of district jiu! res’ are to be made by the Governor in consultation 
with the High Court; and under Article 234, appointments of persons 
other than district judges to the judicial servicef are made by the 
Governor in accordance with rules made by him after consultation 
with the State Public Service Commission and with the High Court. 

Under Article 23.5, the control over the district courts and the courts 
subordinate thereto including the posting and promotion of, and 
the grant of Imvc to, persons belonging to the judicial service and 
holding any post inferior to the post of district judge, is vested in 
the High Ccue, 

The Distrit t Coui t is the principal court of original jurisdiction in Civil Courts, 
the district, aid it is also a court of appeal from all decrees, and 
orders upto the value of Rs. 10,000 passed by the subordinate courts, 
from which aii appeal can be preferred. The district judge exercises 
general contrcl ovur all the civil courts and their establishment and 
inspects the ]iroceedings of these courts. 


There is no pennanent Assistant Judge attached to the District 
Court, Ratnagiri. Whenever work increases, appointment of an 
Assistant Judgi' is made temporarily. Since June 9, 1958, an Assistant 
Judge and Additional Sessions Judge is temporarily appointed in 
this court. 

•Under Article. 2;16 of the Constitution of India, the term “District Judge” 
includes additionid disirict judge, assistant district judge, chief judge of a small 
causes court, sessions judge, additional sessions judge and assistant sessions 
judge. 

f Under Arti. j.. "3(5 of the Constitution of India, “ judicial service ” is 
described as a Mrs ico consisting exclusively of persons intended to fill the post 
of district judgi' and other civil judicial po.sts inferior to the post of district 
judge. 
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Subordinate to the District Judge there are two cadres of Civil 
Judges, Junior Division and Senior Division. The jurisdiction of 
a Civil Judge (Junior Division) extends to all original suits and 
proceedings of a civil nature wherein the subject-matter does not 
exceed Rs. 10,000 in value, while that of a Civil Judge (Senior Divi¬ 
sion) extends to all original suits and proceedings of a civil nature 
irrespective of the value of the subject-matter. Appeals in suits or 
proceedings wherein the subject-matter does not exceed Rs. 10,000 
in value are taken to the District Court, while in those wherein the 
subject-matter exceeds in value Rs. 10,000 are taken direct to the 
High Court. 


Criminal Courts. 


Separation of 
Judicial and 
Executive 
Functions. 


There are in all 12 civil courts under the control of the District 
Judge, Ratnagiri. At Ratnagiri there is one civil court of senior 
division. Outside Ratnagiri there are the courts of the Civil Judge 
(Junior Division) and the same are located at Dapoli, Khed, Chiplun, 
Devrukh, Rajapur, Deogad, Kankavh, Malvan, Vengurla, Sawant- 
wadi and Kudal. The civil courts of Dapoli-Khed, Kankavli-Deogad 
and Vengurla-Kudal are linked courts and one judge presides over 
two courts by rotation. The civil judge at Dapoli-Khed, Kankavli- 
Deogad and Vengurla-Kudal are also ex-officio Magistrates of the 
first class and they look after criminal proceedings. 

There is one court of a Judicial Magistrate of the First Class at 
Chiplun. 

The District Judge, Ratnagiri, is also the Sessions judge of the 
district. The Sessions Judge tries criminal cases which are committed 
to his court by the civil judge-cwm-judicial magistrates and by judicial 
magistrates after preliminary enquiry and hears appeals against the 
decisions of the subordinate magistrates. 

The present Assistant Judge exercises the powers of an Additional 
Sessions Judge on the criminal side. The Sessions Judge and Addi¬ 
tional Sessions Judge may pass any sentence authorised by law, but 
any sentence of death passed by any such judge is subject to con¬ 
firmation by the High Court. An Assistant Sessions Judge can pass 
any sentence authorised by law except a sentence of death or of 
transportation or imprisonment for a term exceeding seven years. 

The Bombay Separation of Judicial and Executive Functions Act 
(XXm of 1951) has classified the magistracy of the State into two 
categories, viz.. Judicial Magistrates and Executive Magistrates. 
Judicial Magistrates are of the following classes Presidency 
Magistrates; Magistrates of the First Class; Magistrates of the 
Second Class; Magistrates of the Third Class; and Special Judicial 
Magistrates. Executive Magistrates fall under the following classes 
District Magistrates; Sub-Divisional Magistrates; Taluka Magis¬ 
trates ; Presidency Magistrates specially empowered by the State 
Government; and Special Executive Magistrates. The State Govern¬ 
ment may, in consultation with the High Court, direct any two or 
more Judicial Magistrates in any place outside Greater Bombay to 
sit together as a bench and invest such bench with the powers of 
a Magistrate of the First, Second or Third Class. 
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Special Judicia] Magistrates are appointed by the State Government CHAPTER 14. 

in consultation w itl i ths High Court to try particular cases or classes - 

of cases or casts gtmerally in any local area. Special Executive l”*^***^® 

Magistrates are a|:>poiiited by the State Government for particular Juuicial. 
areas, or for the iierformance of particular functions. Separation of 

All Judicial Magistrates and Benches of Judicial Magistrates are ^'Excrutive'^ 

subordinate to tin; S<3ssions Judge who may from time to time make Functions, 

rules or give spe'ial orders as to the distribution of business among 
them. 

All Executive Magistrates are subordinate to the District Magis¬ 
trate. Their po%vi rs and functions are detailed in paragraphs III-A, 

IV, and V of srlieduh; III of the Criminal Procedure Code (Act V 
of 1898). Ai>p'’iih from orders requii'ing security for keeping the 
peace or for good Itehiiviour, however, lie from Executive Magistrates 
to the Court of Session (section 406, Criminal Procedure Code). 

The State Govemment has power by notification to direct that 
appeals from sinh orders made by a Magistrate other than the 
District Magistrate; shall lie to the District Magistrate and not to 
the Court of Sr ssion. Again, under section 4()6-A of the Code any 
person aggrieved by an order refusing to accept or rejecting a surety 
under section 1:1:1 may appeal against such order, if made by 
a District Magistrate, to the Court of Sesaicn. Under section 435(4), 
the High Court s empowered to call for and examine the record 
of any proceedng under section 143 (prohibition of repetition of 
nuisance), 144 ( engaorary order in urgent cases of nuisance or appre¬ 
hended danger), mcl .145 (procedure where dispute as to immovable 
property is likel, to cause breach of the peace) even though such 
proceeding was lei'orc an Executive Magistrate. 

The ordinary poweis of the Magistrates of the Third, Second and 
First Class are (i<;faik'd in Schedule III, parts I, II, and HI respec¬ 
tively of the Criminal Procedure Code. They may be invested with 
additional iDow<‘ri by the State Government in consultation with 
the High Court and these additional powers are detailed in 
Schedule IV of lhe Code. 

The Bombay separation of Judicial and Executive Functions Act 
came into force on the 1st July 1953. There is only one post of 
the Judicial Magistrate of First Class at Chiplun and it is at present 
(October 1958) kept vacant. 

The following are the other law officers of Government functioning Other Lary 
in Ratnagiri district Officers. 

District Got (“rnment Pleader and Public Prosecutor; 

Assistant Government Pleader; 

Assistant Pi 1 1 the Prosecutor ; and 

Sub-Goverii mnt Pleaders, one at each of the following taluka 

places 

Dapoli, Khecl, Chiplun, Devrukh, Rajapur, Deogad-Kankavli, 

Malvan, Veng irla, Sawantwadi and Kudal. 
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In December 1957, one Advocate and 140 Pleaders were practising 
in the various Civil Courts in the district. 

Under the Bombay Village Panchayats Act (VI of 1933), nyaya 
panchayats have been formed in a number of villages and these 
institutions are empowered to try petty civil suits and criminal cases. 
The constitution and powers of the panchayats are detailed in 
Chapter VI, sections 37 to 58-A, of the Bombay Village Panchayats 
Act, 1933. An appeal lies to the District Court against a decree 
passed by a nyaya panchayat in any suit and to the Sessions Court 


against any order in any case. 


Statistics of Civil In Ratnagiri district, in the various Civil Courts and in the District 
Courts. Court, 1,579 suits were pending at the end of the year 1956. In the 

year 1957, 1,414 suits were instituted (1,389 in Civil Courts and 
25 in District Court) and 39 suits were received either as revived 
or received otherwise. 1,509 suits were disposed of and 1,523 suits 
were pending at the end of the year 1957. Of the 1,414 suits insti¬ 
tuted, 711 were either for money or movable property. Out of the 
total number of 1,414 suits, 648 were of value not exceeding Rs. 100, 
632 were of value above Rs. 100 but not exceeding Rs. 1,000, 89 were 
of value above Rs. 1,000 but not exceeding Rs. 5,000, 17 were of 
value above Rs. 5,000 and 28 suits the value of which cannot be 
estimated in money. The total value of 1,414 suits instituted was 
Rs. 5,19,399-33. 

Out of 1,509 suits disposed of, 311 were disposed of without trial 
(140 under order IX, rules 3 and 8 Civil Procedure Code and 171 
otherwise), 323 exparte, 141 on admission of claims, 187 by compro¬ 
mise, 521 after full trial and 26 by transfer. 

There were 300 appeals (including Miscellaneous and Debt 
Adjustment Board Appeals) pending at the end of the year 1956. 
During the year 1957, 194 appeals (including Miscellaneous and Debt 
Adjustment Board Appeals) were instituted; 146 were disposed of 
and 348 appeals were pending at the end of the year 1957. 

Of the 146 appeals disposed of during the year 1957, 13 were either 
dismissed or not prosecuted; 69 confirmed, 19 modified, 31 reversed 
and 14 remanded for retrial. 


In 1957, there were 4,508 offences reported in the Criminal Courts 
of the Ratnagiri district. Persons under trials numbered 14,269; 
persons whose cases were disposed of 8,640; persons discharged 
or acquitted 5,654; persons convicted 2,865; persons committed to 
Sessions or referred to higher tribunals 81; persons died or escaped or 
transferred to another courts 30; persons imprisoned 800 and persons 
fined 2,220 (out of 2,220, 464 were also sentenced to imprisonment) ; 
259 were asked to give security and 60 were released on due 
admonition. 

Statistics of During 1957, in the Sessions Court 24 offences were reported. 

Sessions Courts. HI persons were under trials. Cases of 79 persons were disposed of 
during the year, either by acquitting, discharging or convicting. Out 
of 79 persons, four were awarded transportation for life, 5 were 
imprisoned and two were fined and imprisoned. 
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The following are the figures showing the revenue and expenditure CHAPTER 14. 
of the Judicial Department in Ratnagiri district for the year 1857-58 Peace 

Revenue. Rs. nP. Judicial. 

Revenue and 

(1) Sale pioceeds of unclaimed and escheated Expenditure. 

prop (Tty .. •• •• 41,918'00 

(2) Finos liy Civil and Se.s.sions Courts .. 22,497-00, 

(3) Cash H ceipts of record rooms .. •• 23,947-00 

(4) Miscellaneous receipts .. .. 2,562-00 

90,924-00 

lixpenditnro. Rs. nP. 

(1) Pay of Officers .. .. .. 63,190-10 

(2) Pay of Establishment .. .. 2,47,117-86 

(3) Pay oi Process Serving Establishment .. 54,473-76 

(4) Other lixpimditure .. .. .. 5,07,540-05 


Total .. 8,72,321-77 


Thi: PoLiCK Department. 

The PRiMAin rt NcnoNs of Polk;e are prevention and detection Police. 
jf crime, main)(nance of law and order, apprehension of offenders, 
escorting and g lai ciing of prisoners, treasure or private or public 
property of whi. li lh(3y may be placed in charge, and prosecution 
of criminals. 4 lies’ have, however, various other duties to perform, 
such as control i)l traffic, serving of summonses and warrants in 
criminal cases, cf -st ruction of stray dogs, inspection of explosives and 
poison shops an 1 extinguishing fires. Among their other miscella¬ 
neous duties arc giving aid to displaced persons and pilgrims, veri¬ 
fication of chaiactcr, making passports and naturalisation enquiries 
etc. 

Under section 4 of the Bombay Police Act (XXII of 1951) superin- Organisation, 
tendence of the police force throughout the State vests in and is 
exercisable by tla State Government. In exercise of powers under 
section 6 of the said Act, the State Government appoints an Inspector- 
General of Police (or the direction and supervision of the police force. 

He is thus the head of the police force with his headquarters at 
Bombay. It is u ithiu his jurisdiction to exercise control over recruit¬ 
ment, education, housing and equipment of the police force and to 
regulate its inter ii.d organisation and method of its working. He is 
assisted in his otfico by two Assistant Inspectors-General of Police 
(officers of the nnk of District Superintendent of Police). 
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For the purpose of administration, Maharashtra State has been 
divided into four police ranges besides Greater Bombay, each in 
charge of a Deputy Inspector-General. They correspond with the four 
divisions for which divisional officers have been appointed. In 
Greater Bombay, the Commissioner of Police, who is second in the 
police hierarchy, is in charge of the city police force. The State 
C. 1. D. is under the control of an officer of the rank of the Deputy 
Inspector-General of Police. Similarly the State Reserve Police Force 
Groups and Police Training Schools are in charge of the Deputy 
Inspector-General of Police at the Headquarters. Each Range in 
the State is divided into districts, each con’esponding with the 
revenue district and is in charge of a District Superintendent of 
Police. Under section 17 (I) of the Bombay Police Act, the District 
Magistrate has control over the District Superintendent of Police 
and the police force of a district and decides questions of policy 
and of administration of law within the district. However he 
does not interfere in the questions of recruitment, internal economy 
or organisation of the district force. 

The District Superintendent of Police, Ratnagiri, is the executive 
head of the police force in the district. His primary duties are to 
keep the force under his control properly trained, efficient and 
contented and to ensure by constant supervision that prevention, 
investigation and detection of crime in his district are properly and 
efficiently dealt with by the force. 

Each district is divided into sub-divisions, which number from 
two to three in a district. Each sub-division is in charge of an officer 
of the rank of Assistant Superintendent of Police or Deputy Superin¬ 
tendent of Police who is responsible for all matters pertaining to crime 
in the area under his charge. Under the general orders of the 
Superintendent, he is responsible for the efficiency and discipline 
of the officers and men in his division. He has to hold detailed 
inspections of police stations and out-posts in his charge at regular 
intervals. 

Each sub-division has one or more inspectors, who are engaged .in 
the detection of crime and supervision of bad characters and gangs 
in their circles. They are also utilised for supervising and co-ordinat¬ 
ing crime work of different police stations in their circles. 

At district headquarters, the District Superintendent is assisted by 
an Inspector who is termed as Home Inspector. In his capacity as 
Personal Assistant to the District Superintendent, he supervises the 
work of the District Superintendent’s office and at headquarters 
during the absence of the Superintendent and the Sub-divisional 
Officer. He also does all the routine work at the headquarters for the 
District Superintendent of Police. Besides, there are inspectors for 
local intelligence and local crime branches in bigger districts. 

Each district is divided into a number of police stations. A Sub- 
Inspector of police is in-charge of a police station and he is respon¬ 
sible for prevention and detection of crime and for executing orders 
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of his superiors ;hi(] maintaining discipline among the police force 
under him. He has head constables and constables as his subordi¬ 
nates. The head i.'dnstablejs are to report to the Sub-Inspector the 
occurance of all ci i rit!) in their beats and to assist him in investigation 
and detection of <’riine. When in-charge of a particular post or circle 
of villages, the lu ad constable acts in all police matters in close 
collaboration with tlic heads of the village police. When attached 
to the police statioi], lie holds charge in the absence of the Sub- 
Inspector and looks to all routine work including investigation of 
crime. The constables perform such duties as ordered by the head 
constables and superior police officers. 

With a view to eiadicating the evil of corruption and for a more 
effective implemc itation of the prohibition policy of Government, 
the Anti-Corrupti )n iiid Prohibition Intelligence Force has been 
created under the <‘ontrol of the Deputy Inspector-General of Police, 
Anti-Corruption and Idohibition Intelligence, designated as Director, 
Anti-corruption a id Prohibition Intelligence Bureau, Maharashtra 
State, Bombay. I i every district at least one Sub-Inspector of police 
attached to this force is stationed. Corresponding to the four ranges 
in the mofussil, there are four units of this force with headquarters 
at Bombay, Poovia, Aurangabad and Nagpur, each in-charge of 
a Deputy Superiiiloiident of Police. 

Ratnagiri distrid is divided into two sub-divisions, northern and 
southern. The northern division is under direct control of the 
District Superint'a dent of Police, while the southern division is 
in-charge of a sui cl visional police officer. In addition to the police 
headquarters at l. itiugiri, there are in all 16 police stations and 
27 outposts in th. district. Out of the former, 11 are taluka police 
stations, four malml police stations and one sub-police station. 

The original stn igtii of the district police was 940 in 1948 before 
the merger of Sa'vantwadi State. In 1958, the composition of the 
force was as follo ws : - 


Superintendent irf Police .. .. .. 1 

Inspectors .. .. .. 8 

Sub-Inspectoi!; ,. .. .. 21 

Unarmed Head Constables .. .. .. 135 

Armed Head Constables .. .. 87 

Unarmed Constables .. .. .. 375 

Armed Const.il tics .. .. .. 382 


That is 25 Ofiiters and 979 men; including a few temporary 
officers and men t le total strength was 32 Officers and 1,116 men. 

In addtion then ■ is a civil mechanic for the motor transjoort section 
and one radio mctlanjc, one head wireless operator and two wireless 
operators for the slate wireless station at Ratnagiri. There are also 
four launch drive i s, ttvo unqualified drivers, two tandels and eight 
khalashis on the m itnr launches for detection of prohibition work and 
checking smugglinu on the border. 


CHAPTEB 14. 
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CHAPTER 14. The expenditure on the establishment in the district for 1958-59 
'ce and Peace ratio of the police to the area and population 

‘ ‘ worked out to one policeman to 4-29 square miles and 1,464 persons. 

Recruitment. Recruitment to the cadre of Assistant Superintendents of Police 
who belong to the Indian Police Service is made by the Government 
of India on the recommendation of the Union Public Service Commis¬ 
sion. On their appointment to the service they are attached to the 
Central Police Training College, Mount Abu, for training for a period 
of one year and after successful completion of training they are 
sent to the States concerned for undergoing further training. In 
Maharashtra State, the probationers are attached to districts for 
practical training for 5^ months and at the Police Training School, 
Nasik for 4^ months before they are appointed to hold independent 
charge as Sub-Divisional Police Officers. An Assistant Superinten¬ 
dent of Police is considered eligible for promotion to a senior post 
in the Indian Police Service cadre after completion of four years’ 
service from the date of joining the State service. 

Seventy per cent, of the total number of appointments on the 
sanctioned cadre of Deputy Superintendents of Police are filled hi 
by promotion from the lower ranks of the district police force and 
the remaining 30 per cent, by direct recruitment which is made by 
the State Government or candidates recommended by the Maha¬ 
rashtra Public Service Commission. Candidates appointed by direct 
recruitment are attached to the Police Training School, Nasik, for 
training and are kept on probation for a period of three years. During 
the first two years of their probationary period, they are required 
to pass a departmental examination prescribed by Government, after 
which they are required to undergo practical training in the 
districts for a period of one year. They are considered for promotion 
to Indian Police Service cadre after they put in eight years service 
as Deputy Superintendent of Police. 

Appointments of inspectors of police are made by the Inspector- 
General of Police from amongst the Sub-Inspectors of police who are 
found fit for promotion. No direct recruitment is ordinarily made. 

Recruitment of Sub-Inspectors is made by the Inspector-General 
of Police, both by promotion of officers from the lower ranks of the 
district police force and by direct recruitment. Fifty per cent, of 
the vacancies are filled in by direct recruitment. Of the remaining 
50 per eent., 25 per cent, of the vacancies are filled in by departmental 
candidates passing the police Sub-Inspector’s course at the 
Central Police Training School, Nasik, and the remaining 25 per cent, 
by promotion of officers from lower ranks who pass the departmental 
examination qualifying for the post of Sub-Inspectors. 

Candidates for direct recruitment may be either from outside the 
police or from the police department. These candidates are, in the 
first instance, selected for training in the Police Training School, 
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Nasik, as Polict- Sub-Inspectors. The selection is made by the CHAPTER 14. 
Inspector-Generii’ cif Police assisted by a committee constituted of . ~ 

the CommissioiK i o): Police, Bombay, a Deputy Inspector-General **** 

of Police and the Principal, Central Police Training School, Nasik. 

Police constabli’s arcj recruited directly, and head constables 
generally from tlio ranks of constables. However, to attract better 
men, recruitment of head constables is made direct from qualified 
candidates upto ontj-tliird of the vacancies. 

Among the ofliccrs and men in the Ratnagiri district none was Literacy, 
illiterate in 195H 

The district had {in 1958) a fleet of eight motor vehicles, including Equipment, 
one vehicle allotted lor prohibition work. 

The wireless grid had a static wireless station with three receivers 
and two transm ttors. In addition to the above, there were eight 
wireless stations iiistallsd at taluka places with trans-receivers. 

The whole strength of armed police was provided with dlO muskets 
and the rifle sqii il with -303 rifles. 

With a view u jircvide the armed force which may be required State Reserve 
at any place in 11 c State to deal with any disturbance or emergency, constabulary, 
the State Reserw Police, trained more or less on military lines and 
equipped with inodern weapons, has been organised and stationed 
in groups at important centres in the State, each group being under 
the control of a ;;ainmandant of the rank of Superintendent of Police 
assisted by the necessary staff of officers of different ranks. The 
groups are prornled with wireless sets and motor transport. 

In 1958, the following were the figm-es of crime in the Ratnagiri Figures of 
districtcrime. 

(a) Total rumber of non-cognizable crime .. 1,239 

(b) Total nmniber of cognizable cases reported to 5,233 

the police, 

(c) Total n miber of cogirizable cases dealt with by 1,297 

magi d rates. 


The following figures represented the variations in crime during 
the quinejuennium 1954-58. 



1954. 

1965. 

1956, 

1957. 

1968. 

(aj Non cognisable crime 

3,982 

2,067 

1,986 

1,613 

3,289 

(6) Police cognizable ctiwe ... 

3,462 

S,U6 

8,801 

4,697 

5,178 

(c) Repotted cogniMililn crime, 

2,648 

t',196 

3,889 

4,678 

6,238 

(d) tilngiaterial cognizable 

34 

69 

43 

48 

100 


enma. 
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Real serious crimes, including (1) murders and cognate crime, 
(2) dacoities, (3) robberies, (4) house-breaking and thefts, (5) thefts 
including cattle tliefts, (6) receiving stolen property, and (7) rioting 
varied as follows from 1949 to 1958 : — 


1949 

.. 444 

1954 

.. 54,1 

1950 

.. 577 

1955 

.. 457 

1951 

.. 696 

1956 

.. 501 

1952 

.. 777 

1957 

,. 565 

1953 

.. 697 

1958 

.. 471 

Incidence of cognizable crime per 
follows, during the years (1949-58) 

thousand persons 

varied as 

1949 

. 0-94 

1954 

.. 1-48 

1950 

. 1-06 

1955 

.. 1-86 

1951 

. 1-09 

1956 

.. 2-27 

1952 

. 1-53 

1957 

.. 2-73 

1953 

. 1-38 

1958 

.. 3-05 


Prosecuting Staff In 1958, the prosecuting staff in the district consisted of six police 
and Pi'osecution. prosecutors. The total number of cases conducted by the prose- 
suting staff in 1958, was 1,198 out of which 651 ended in conviction. 

Housing, Qf total strength of 1,116 policemen (permanent and tempo¬ 

rary), 822 were housed in Government quarters. Of the 27 Sub- 
Inspectors, six were provided with Government quarters. 

Hospital, A small dispensary has been started at the headquarters during 

1958. An Honorary lady doctor is in charge of this dispensary. 

Welfare Work. A grocery shop has been opened in 1954 and is being conducted 
under the management of the police co-operative credit society, for 
the benefit of policemen at the headquarters and in the town. 

Pillage Police. The district police is helped by the village police. Under the 
Bombay Village Police Act (VIII of 1867), the control of the village 
police is with the District Magistrate. He may, however, delegate 
any of his authority to the District Superintendent of Police. There 
are 1,553 villages in the district. Each village or group of villages 
has a police patil. It is the duty of the police patil to maintain law 
and order in the village. He is also required to collect information 
regarding suspicious strangers and send it to the police station. He 
has to keep a strict watch over the movements of bad characters 
under surveillance cf the police. He is to give information to the 
police station of any offence committed in the village. When the 
patrolling policeman goes to the village, he has to submit a report 
about all the happenings in the village. It is the duty of the police 
patil to render assistance to any sick traveller. 
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The Homo (lu.udi is a voluntary body organised under the Bombay 
Home Guards Act, III of 1947, and is intended to supplement the 
ordinary polio- lorce in relation to the protection of person, security 
of property and public safety and such other services to the public 
as they may In- called upon to perform. It is essentially a civilian 
body but is nevertheless bound by discipline of a standard equal to 
that of any military organisation. The district unit of the home 
guards organisation consists of a Commandant and several subordi¬ 
nate officers in command of divisions, companies, platoons, sections, 
etc. Appointments of home guards are made by the District Com¬ 
mandant from amongst the persons who are fit and willing to serve 
as home guards, and appointments of officers are made after a period 
of service in the ranks on consideration of merit. Home guards 
receive initial training in subjects like lathi training, weapon training, 
control of trat ic, prohibition and excise laws, first-aid, mob fighting, 
guard and es'<)i t drill etc. A home guard gets the powers and 
privileges and discharges the obligations of a home guard under 
the Home Giuuils Act and the rules made thereunder only when 
called out for duty under the orders of the District Superintendent 
of Police. At other times, he is on the same footing as an ordinary 
citizen. When he is called out to aid the police, he gets duty 
allowance of ret less than Rs. 2 and not more than Rs. 3 per day, as 
determined by the (Commandant. 

The Ratnagii; District Home Guards Unit was started in 1947. The 
organisation i i the district (1958) consisted of a district com¬ 
mandant, secortd-in-command, district quarter master, staff officer, 
accounts staff officer and training officer. Home guards centres have 
been opened at the following 12 places in the district, each under 
an officer cor imanding (1) Dapoli, (2) Khed, (3) Chiplun, 
(4) Guhagar, (5) Deorukh, (6) Kankavli, (7) Ratnagiri, (8) Raja- 
pur, (9) Mal\iiri, (10) Vengurla, (11) Deogad, and (12) Sawant- 
wadi. 


The total sln-ngth of home guard was 357 in 1958. 


A separate unit of women home guards is functioning at Ratnagiri 
and its present strength is 36. Of these 12 have been trained in the 
use of fire-arms and other weapons. 

With a viess to providing an opportunity to villagers to cultivate 
among themselves and also towards their villages a sense of civic 
duty, an organsation known as “village defence party” has been 
formed. Thcsi parties are very useful for the defence of villages 
against depredutions of dacoits and other types of criminals. It is 
a body of pul> ic spirited and able-bodied villagers between the 
ages of 20 am. 50 who voluntarily enroll themselves as members of 
the party. 


GHAPTER It. 

Justice Police 
and Peace. 
Home Guards. 


Village Defence 
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For each district there is a police officer of the rank of Sub-Inspector 
for the supervision of the village defence parties in the district and 
is designated as the village defence officer. He is assisted by a joint 
village defence officer, who is a citizen willing to work in an honorary 
capacity under the village defence officer. There is one assistant 
village defence officer of the rank of a head constable and one joint 
assistant village defence officer selected from the public for each 
taluka. Under these taluka officers there is a kotwal for each village 
organisation. The kotwal is a villager appointed by the 
District Superintendent of Police on the recommendation of the 
assistant village defence officer. He is in charge of the village 
defence party, the men in the party being recommended by the 
kotwal and other officers in order to become eligible for joining it. 
Joint village defence officer and joint assistant village defence officer 
get permanent travelling allowance at a rate of Rs. 35 and 
Rs. 22 75 nPs, per month respectively. 


The whole defence organisation in tire district is subordinate to 
the District Superintendent of Police, who, in turn, is under the 
control of the District Magistrate. 

In order to create confidence among the members of the village 
defence parties, a few selected villagers are given arms licences. 

Members of the village defence parties are trained together at 
a given place with such weapons including sticks etc. as they possess., 
to defend themselves in the best manner they can, under the guidance 
and leadership of the village kotwal. 

In order that there should be some men who can handle fire-arms 
in an emergency, the District Superintendent of Police arranges to 
train in musketry, a few men selected by the village defence officer 
from each village defence party. 


The village defence parties are intended merely for self-defence 
and do not possess any of the powers of police officers. Every act 
performed by any member of the party must be such as can be 
justified by the principles of the right of private defence of person 
and property as laid down in the Indian Penal Code. No act, there¬ 
fore, of a member of a village defence party which is not justified 
by that right is condoned merely because such person happens to be 
a member of a village defence party organised or working under tbe 
supervision of the jrolice. 


In Ratnagiri district upto the end of 1958, village defence parties 
were formed in 1,357 villages and the strength was of 26,451 
members. 
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The Jail Department. 

There is one main prison at Ratnagiri which has been declared 
as “ special prison ” to concentrate “ bad hatsfrom other jails in 
the State so as to give them deterrent treatment. The jail is in charge 
of a Superintendent. Casual prisoners convicted and sentenced to 
more than three months, but not exceeding two years are sent to 
Sangli District Prison and prisoners sentenced to more than two 
years to Yeravda Central Prison. All habitual prisoners from the 
district are sent to Nasik Road Central Prison. Short term prisoners 
with sentences ranging from one week to a month are accommodated 
in taluka subsidiary jails located at Chiplun, Deogad, Deorukh, 
Dapoli, Guhagar, Khed, Kankavli, Kudal, Mandaiigad, Rajapur and 
Vengurla. These sub-jails are classified as III class sub-jails and are 
administered by the Revenue Department. The sub-jail at Sawant- 
wadi is classified as 11 class head-quarter sub-jail, which is in charge 
of a jailor-cum-superintendent. 

The lock-ups are stalled by the Police Department. 

The Inspector-General of Prisons exercises general control and 
superintendence of all prisons and jails in the State. He is assisted 
by Deputy Inspector-General, Personal Assistant, Superintendent of 
Jail Industries and other office staff. 

The executive officer in charge of a Central or a District Prison 
is the Superintendent who is vested with the executive management 
of the prison in all matters relating to internal economy, discipline, 
labour, punishment and control generally subject to the orders and 
authority of the Inspector-General. 

The Superintendents of Prisons and Jails receive a theoretical as 
well as practical training in Jail Officers’ Training School at Yeravda 
on a scientific basis in all fields of correctional work. 

A physical training instructor visits the jails in the State in rotation 
and imparts training in drill, games and other physical activities both 
to the inmates of the jail and also to the jail guards. 

Due care is taken to see that every jail officer and every jail sub¬ 
ordinate gets an adequate opportunity to acquaint himself with the 
theoretical as well as practical sides of his duties so that he can dis¬ 
charge them quite satisfactorily. The training programme has in 
fact gained an important place in the jail administration which is 
aiming at giving a material shape to the idea — “ imprisonment 
should primarily aim at treating a prisoner’s diseased mind since 
the crime which he commits is but a sign of a diseased mind, and 
also making him fit to go into society after his release to lead an honest 
life ” 

Part of the guarding establishment is armed and this section serves 
as a reserve guard to reinforce the unarmed guards in the immediate 
charge of prisoners inside the prison or in extramural gangs in the 
event of assault, mutiny, escape or other emergency. 

(g.c.p.) l-b Vf 4174- 38 
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No post of Matron is sanctioned for Ratnagiri special prison and 
Sawantwadi siib-jail but the Superintendent is empowered to engage 
a matron locally whenever a woman prisoner is admitted to the jail. 


No Medical staff is sanctioned for headquarter sub-jail at Sawant- 
wadi but the Maharashtra Medical Service Officer in charge of the 
local Government dispensary or the Medical Officer attached to the 
Local Beard or Municipal Dispensary stationed at or nearest to the 
place where the sub-jail is situated is deemed to bo the Medical 
Officer of the Jail. 

Prisoners are classified as Class I or Class II by the Court after 
taking into consideration their status in society and also the nature 
of the offence. They are further classified as casuals, habituals, 
undertrials, and security or detenus. There is no separate class of 
“ political prisoners ”, Prisoners are also grouped as “ short termers ”, 
i.e. having a sentence upto three months, “ medium termers ”, i.e. 
sentenced to three months and above upto two years, and “long 
termers ”, i.e. sentenced to two years and above. The short termers 
are given deterrent treatment while in the case of medium and long 
termers paramount importance is given to the reformation of the 
prisoner. Headquarter sub-jails are meant for the confinement of 
short term prisoners and under trial prisoners only. 

The Jail Reforms Committee appointed by the State Government 
in 1946 in their report made several recommendations calculated to 
conduce to the reformation of the prisoner and Government accepted 
many of those recommendations. The rules for the treatment have 
since been liberalised. The regulations regarding corporal punish¬ 
ment have been tightened and whipping as a jail punishment is now 
to be awarded exceptionally after obtaining prior sanction of Govern¬ 
ment. Punishments of penal diet and gunny clothing have been 
abolished. Rules about letters and interviews have also been 
liberalized. 

Jail canteens have been opened in main jails. Profits accruing 
from canteens are utilized for purchase of articles like radios, books, 
and such other articles as to promote the welfare of prisoners. 

Only long-termers come within the ambit of the rules cn the 
subject. Prisoners confined in the main prison are granted liberal 
remissions which are classified as'—Ordinary Remission; Annual 
Good Conduct Remission; Special Remission; Blood Donation 
Remission; Remission for Conservancy Work; and Remission for 
Physical Training. 

In addition, State remission is awarded by Government on occasions 
of public rejoicing. It is granted unconditionally and cannot be 
forfeited under any circumstances. 

Work is arranged according to the prisoner’s health. Prisoners are 
engaged during the period of their imprisonment at Ratnagiri Special 
Prison on the following jobs — handloom, pitloom weaving, punja 
carpet weaving, laundry work, hidi making, carpentry, and gardening. 
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A prisoner may be released on parole in cases of serious illness or 
death of any member of his family or his nearest relative or for any 
other sufficient cause. The period spent on parole will not count as 
part of the sentence. 

The prisoner who desires to be released on parole has to submit 
his application to the Jail Superintendent who has to endorse his 
remarks thereon and submit one copy thereof direct to Government 
and one copy to the Inspector-General of Prisons along with the 
nominal roll of the prisoner concerned. Fi'isoners who apply for 
parole on false grounds or who abuse the concession or commit 
breaches of any of the conditions of parole are liable to be punished. 
Enquiries as regards genuineness or otherwise of the grounds advanced 
in the application are made through the local Revenue and Police 
Officers. 

Prisoners with a sentence of one year and above are entitled for 
being released on furlough for a period of two weeks which will 
be counted as a part of sentence. 

A Board of Visitors composing official and non-official visitors is 
appointed for every headquarter sub-jail and taluka sub-jails. There 
are ordinarily four non-official visitors for head-quarter sub-jail 
of which two are the members of the Maharashtra Legislature and 
two are nominated by Government of whom on© is a lady. 
The appointment of non-official visitors other than members of the 
Maharashtra Legislature is made for a period not exceeding three 
years. Persons who in the opinion of Government are interested in 
the prison administration and are likely to take interest in the welfare 
of prisoners both while they are in prison and after their release are 
nominated by Government on the Board of visitors on the recommen¬ 
dation of the District Magistrate concerned and the Inspector- 
General of Prisons. The Chairman of the Board of visitors who is 
usually the District Magistrate arranges for a weekly visit to the 
prison by one of the members of the Board. Quarterly meetings of 
the whole Board are convened. Non-official visitors are also allowed 
to visit prison on any day at any time during the day in addition to 
the weekly visit arranged by the Chairman. The Board records in 
the Visitor’s Book its observations on the result of the detailed inspec¬ 
tion of the Jails. Any remark at the quarterly meeting or at the weekly 
visits deserving special and prompt disposal is immediately forwarded 
by the Superintendent to the Inspector-General for necessary orders. 
Other remarks made by the visitors and the quarterly committee of 
visitors are forwarded immediately after the end of the month by 
the Superintendent to the Inspector-General with such remarks as 
he may desire to offer. 

In bigger jails a committee of prisoners is selected for each yard 
by the prisoners themselves, and the Jailor and the Superintendent 
consult the committee which is known in jail parlance as “Jail 
Panchayat Committee” in matters of discipline and general welfare 
of prisoners. 

(g.c.p. ) L-B Vf 4174—38a 
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CHAPTER 14. Literacy classes are conducted for those prisoners who are ignorant 
^ Peace three Rs. under the supervision of literate convicts and 

^"^Jails teachers are ajipointed only at some of the main jails in the 

Education. State. Films of educatiomd and reformative values are also exhibited 

by the District Regional Publicity OfRccr concerned. 

Utmost precautions arc taken in treating the prisoners suffering 
from various diseases and jail hospitals are equipped with all possible 
requirements. Sirecial types of diseases are attended to with due 
care. All irossible measures are taken against the spread of epidemics 
and contagious diseases. 

Accommodation. The authorised accommodation and daily average population of 
Ratnagiri Sirecial Prison am.l Sawantwadi Sub-Jail for the year 1937 
was as under 

Daily average number for 

Name of the Jail. Sanctioned acoommoaution, the year 1957. 


Sanitation and 
Hygiene. 




Males. 

Pema'cs. 

Total. 

Mules, 

Feioales. 

Total. 

Ratnagiri 

I-’rison. 

Special 

203 

24 

287 

150 

1 

151 

S.iwftDtwadi 

Jail, 

Sub- 

73 

4 

77 

43 

3 

iQ 


Social Welfare Depautment ( Cokkectional Administration 
Wing and Non-Corhectional Wing). 

Social Welfare In Maharashtoa State TimnE ARE five pieces of social LEGISLA- 
( Correctional xroN the aim of three of vvliich is to protect children and to prevent 
^MiNisTRj^ioN adolescents and ymiiig adults from becoming habitual 

Gorh'mtional They are (1) the Bombay Children Act, 1948, (2) the 
Wing). Bombay Borstal Schools Act, 1929, and (3) the Bombay Probation 

Legislation. of Offenders Act, 1938. The remaining two are the Bombay Beggars 
Act, 1945, for prevention of begging and the Bombay Habitual 
Offenders’ Restriction Act, 1947, dealing with prevention of crime 
and treatment of offenders. While the Children Act deals with 
children below 16 years of age, the Borstal Schools Act is applied to 
adolescents between 16 and 21, and the Probation of Offenders Act 
provides for offenders of any age, especially those between 21 and 25 
and those who have not committed offences punishable with death 
or transportation for life. 

There are also the following two Children Acts prevalent in the 
respective Divisions ; — 

Children Act. Division or Area. 

(1) The Hyderabad Children Act, 1951 .. Marathawada. 

(2) The C. P. and Berar Children Act, Vidarbha. 

.1928. 
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The Bombay Children Act consolidates all previous laws relating 
to the custody, protection, treatment and rehabilitation of children 
and youthful offenders and also relating to the trial of youthful 
offenders. It gives jrrotection to four principal classes of children, 
viz., (1) those who are neglected, destitute or living in immoral 
surroundings, and those in moral danger; (2) uncontrollable children 
who have been reported as such by their parents; (3) children, 
especially girls who have been used for begging and other purposes 
by mercenary persons; and (4) young delinquents who either in the 
company or at the instigation of older persons or by themselves 
have committed offences under the various laws of the land. Such 
children are taken charge of either by the police or by officers known 
as “ Probation Officers ” and in most cases are kept in “ Remand 
Homes ”. A Remand Home is primarily meant as a place where 
a child can be safely accommodated during the period its case is 
being considered and it is also meant to be a centre where a child’s 
character and behaviour can be minutely observed and its needs 
fully provided for by wise and careful consideration. After 
enquiries regarding their home conditions and antecedents have been 
completed, they are placed before special Courts known as “Juvenile 
Courts ” and dealt with according to the provisions of the Children 
Act. If the home conditions are found to be satisfactory, and if 
what is needed is only friendly guidance and supervision, then the 
children are restored to their parents and placed under the super¬ 
vision of a trained Probation Officer. If the home conditions are 
unwholesome and uncongenial, the children are committed to 
institutions known as “ Certified Schools ” or “ fit person institutions 
Fit person—includes any association established for the reception 
or protection of children. At these schools or institutions the children 
receive training according to their individual aptitudes, in carpentry, 
smithy, book-binding, tailoring, agriculture, poultry-farming, goat¬ 
rearing, gardening, cane-work, knitting, etc. Youthful offenders, 
when implicated in any offence along with adult offenders, have to be 
tried separately in Juvenile Courts without the paraphernalia of 
Criminal Courts. The technique employed in Juvenile Courts is 
entirely different from that in adult Courts. Jinenile Courts are held 
in Remand Homes. Penal terms are avoided, and even the word 
“ punishment ” has been dropped from the enactment in describing 
the treatment to be meted out. The children are regarded only as 
victims of circumstances or of the wrong treatment received from 
adults. 

Adolescent criminals coming under the Borstal Schools Act are 
sent for detention and training in the Borstal School, Dharwar. 
Factory work and agriculture form two main heads of vocational 
training. Weaving, manufacture of furniture and stationery, and 
smithy are some of the other vocations taught. The adolescents sent 
to this school are given such individual training and other instruc¬ 
tion and are subjected to such disciplinary and moral influences as 
will conduce to their reformation. However, boys found to be too 
incorrigilfle or unsociable to be kept in the Borstal School are 
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CHAPTER 14. transferred to the Juvenile Section of the Yeravda Prison. Similarly, 
—“ if the Inspector-General of Prisons thinks that any prisoner in the 

^Social* Welfam J'^^enile Section can be better Heated to his advantage if he is sent 
to the Borstal School, he is transferred accordingly. Both Juveniles 
and adolescents, when they have finished a certain period of residence 
in the institutions to which they are sent and have acquired some 
proficiency in a trade, are released, under a license as prescribed 
under the Rules, to live in their homes, or, if they are destitutes, in 
“ aftercare hostels ” (institutions run by non-official agencies), under 
supervision, and efforts are made to find employment for them. There 
is no Borstal School in the Maharashtra State; hence the Borstal 
School, Dharwar, is made use of. 


Machinery to en¬ 
force Legisla¬ 
tion. 

Non-official. 


Official. 


For the proper enforcement of the legislative enactments mentioned 
above, machinery, both official and non-official, is provided. The 
non-official machinery is provided by the Maharashtra State Proba¬ 
tion and After-Care Association, Poona, with a net-work of affiliated 
bodies called the District Probation and After-Care Associations. These 
Associations provide “ Remand Homes ” and “ After Care Hostels ” 
and also direct Probation Officers to make enquiries regarding the 
home conditions and antecedents of children and also to supervise the 
young persons released either directly by courts or on licence from 
Certified Schools and the Borstal School, Dharwar. 

The official agency is the Directorate of Social Welfare (Correc¬ 
tional and non-Correctional Administration Wings), Poona. The work 
under the Juvenile Branch was transferred from Education Depart¬ 
ment to the Education and Social Welfare Department from the 
1st December, 19.56. Later on, fiom tlie 1st November, 1957, the 
work under the former Juvenile and Beggars department and the 
work under the Backward Class Welfare department have been 
combined and a new Directorate of Social Welfare has been esta¬ 
blished. The Directorate works under the Education and Social 
Welfare department. There are now three Wings of the Directorate 
of Social Welfare under the Director of Social Welfare and they are 
as follows 


(1) Backward Class Whig.—for all Backward Class welfare 
activities. 

(2) Correctional Administration Wing.—Children Act work 
(Juvenile Branch and State Association Branch), Beggars Act work. 
Habitual Offenders Restriction work, Bombay Probation of 
Offenders Act work. 

(3) Non-Correctional Administration Wing.—(1) Moral and 
social hygiene programme and other i>lan schemes including report 
and research. 

(2) Branch for the Physically Handicapped. 

The Backward Class Wing is headed by the Joint Director of 
Social Welfare. The Correctional Wing is lu;aded by the Deputy 
Director of Social Welfare (Correctional Administration), who is 
also ox-officio Chief Inspector of Certified Schools, Cheif Inspector 
of Certified Institutions and Reclamation Officer for the respective 
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legislations, viz, ,!) Bombay Children Act, (2) Bombay Beggars 
Act, and (3) Habitual Offenders Restriction Act. Excepting the 
administration of iioistal Schools and institutions which are controll¬ 
ed by the Home Jh partinent at the Secretariat level, all work of the 
Correctional Administration Wing and Non-Correctional Administra¬ 
tion Wing is controlled by the Education and Social Welfare depart¬ 
ment through the Director of Social Welfare. 

Bombay Childrru Act, 1948—Bart VII of the Act relating to youth¬ 
ful offenders has loecn made applicable to the Ratnagiri district. 
The Judicial Magistiat(;s, First Class, can try the cases of young 
offenders coming inider the purview of the Act. As regards Parts V 
and VI of the Ac t relating to destitute, neglected, uncontrollable, 
illegitimate and violiinised children they have not yet been made 
applicable to the distri<;t due to non-availability of the requisite 
machinery such as lemand homes, juverxile courts and certified schools. 
During the year ib,57-58, cases relating to 142 boys and 32 girls were 
tried by the F’irst i lass Judicial Magistrates. 

The Bombay Bi C' ial Schools Act.—Only supervision work of the lads 
released from tl i Bo rstal School, Dharwar is entrusted to the 
Maharashtra Stab, Probation and After-Care Association to which 
the grants are pa d by Government through the Director of Social 
Welfare, As regafcis the implementation of the Act, running of 
Borstal Schools, cb;. the Inspector-General of Prisons, Maharashtra 
State, Poona, is ( le le.sponsible authority. Two licensees released 
on licence from tin Borstal School, Dharwar, were supervised during 
the year 1957-58 v i the district. 

The Bombay Pu haHon of Offenders Act, 1938.—The provisions of 
the Act have not vet (1959) been made applicable to the Ratnagiri 
district. 

The Bombay Bi‘>mars Act, 1945.—The provisions of this Act also 
have not yet (Ifi'b) been apirlied to Ratnagiri district. 

The Bombay Hchitual Offenders Registration Act, 1947.—The bene¬ 
fits of this Act ar. .n'ailabic to the district whenever necessary. 
A habitual offench i oi this district can be interned in a settlement or 
his movements rcvlricteil as the case may be. The department deals 
with internment cases. 

Institutions Uunt r Moral and Social Hygiene Programme.—There is 
one Reception Cculrc in Sawantwadi, established by Government. 
It is concerned v Ih ]u sventivc and rescue work among women and 
adolescent girls and deals with cases of victimisation and exploita¬ 
tion of women a'd girls released from institutions including rescue 
homes and correc iioiial institutions. This Reception Centre has been 
declared as “Prctictivc Home” under the Suppression of Immoral 
Traffic in Women ind Girls Act, 1956. The maximum accommoda¬ 
tion of the Centi i' is 25, The; Reception Centre was established in 
January, 1959 and since then 22 females have been admitted till 30th 
June 1959. On 1,4 jul)- 1959 there were 11 inmates in the Centre. 
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CHAPTER 15-REVENUE AND FINANCE. 

'Die Depahtment of Land Records. 

The Land Revenue system prevalent in Ratnaghu district is 
myatwnri and it i.s liased upon a complete survey, soil classification 
and settlement of the assessment of every field. 

The original survey settlements were introduced in the district 
between 1866 and 1893 and the first revision settlements between 
1898 and 1926. The second revision settlement was introduced in 
three talukas only, viz., (i) Ratnagiri in 1915-16, (ii) Mandangad in 
1925-26, and (iii) Khed in 192.5-26. In the merged areas, the 
original survey settlement was introduced between 1876 and 1885 
and the first revision settlement in 1924-25. 

The whole of the district has been suiweyed, classified and settled. 

The current settlements have long expired in all talukas of the 
district. The original and revision settlement work was taken up 
but the operations weie discontinued under Government orders. 

The unit of area is the English Acre ”, with its sub-division, the 
guntha (121 square yards), i.c., the square formed by 1 chain or 
11 yards), 40 gunihas making an acre. The area of each survey 
number is separately entered in the Land Records under indica¬ 
tive number and that of a sub-division, too, is so entered under the 
indicative number subordinate to that of the survey of which it forms 
a part. The survey of unsuiA'eyed villages which is done recently 
is, however, done by plane table method. 

Accurate village maps have been prepared (generally on a scale 
of 1" = 20 chains) for all surveyed villages showing the survey 
numbers and their boundary marks, and other topographical details 
such as roads, nallas, and forests. From these village maps, taluka 
and district maps were prepared on a scale of 1" — 2 miles. 

The main classes of lands recognized were varkas, rahi. khnriff, 
agri, bagayai and dongri bagayat and each field v'as classified with 
reference to the* texture of the soil, its depth and deteriorating 
factors and extra advantages, if any. In case of garden lands, in 
addition to the soil factor, tree factor was also taken into considera¬ 
tion during classification. The classification value was expressed in 
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terms of annas, 16 annas representing the standard. The soil classifi¬ 
cation as originally confirmed being declared final, no general 
reclassification of soil is made again at further revision settlements. 
The holder is, however, entitled to reclassification of his lands on 
account of physical deterioration and reduction of assessment. All 
improvements made are exempt from taxation for a period of thirty 
years immediately preceding the year in which settlement is intro¬ 
duced. Thereafter they are liable to taxation. 

Prior to 1939, the settlement procedure was prescribed by admi¬ 
nistrative orders of Government under the Land Revenue Code. The 
settlement procedure was first brought on statute book under the 
Amendment Act of 1939 (Bombay XX of 1939). Under the Land 
Revenue Code Amendment Act, XXVIII of 1956, certain changes 
have been made in the settlement procedure. The changes in brief 
involve a shift in emphasis from the general economic condition of 
the area and rental value to the prevalent prices and yields of 
principal crops. The various provisions governing the settlement 
procedure are contained in Chapter Vlll-A of the Land Revenue 
Code and Chapter II I-A of the Land Revenue Rules. The prescribed 
procedure is, in brief, as under 

“ Settlement ” is defined as the result of operations conducted 

in a zone in order to determine the land revenue assessment. 

Zone is defined as local area comprising a taluka or a group of 
talukas or portions thereof, of one or more districts which is con¬ 
tiguous and homogenous in respect of (1) physical configuration, 
(2) climate and rainfall, (3) principal crops grown in the area, and 
(4) soil characteristics. 

The Settlement Officer examines fully die past revenue history 
of the zone with a view’ to assess the general effect of the incidence 
of assessment on the economic conditions of the zone. He then 
proceeds to divide the lands to be settled into groups and fix the 
standard rates for eacli class of lands in such groups. 

The groups are formed with consideration to the following obli¬ 
gatory factors, viz. : — 

(1) physical configuration, (2) climate and rainfall, (3) prices, 

and (4) yield of principal crops. 

If the Settlement Officer thinks it necessary to do so, he may also 
take into account the factors .specified in clauses («), (1) of the 
proviso to the sub-section (2) of section 117 G. (Land Revenue 
Code), viz., («) markets, (b) communications, (c) standard of 
husbandry, (cl) population and supply of labour, (e) agricultural 
resources, (/) variation in the area of occupied and cultivated lands 
during the last 30 years, (g) wages, (/i) ordinary expenses of culti¬ 
vating principal crops, including the wages of the cultivator for his 
labour in cultivating the land, and (i) sales of lands used for agricul¬ 
ture. 

“ Standard ” rate is defined with reference to any particular class 
of land in a group as the value of one sixteenth of the average yield 
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of crops per act ; on land in that class of sixteen annas classification 
value. 

Improvement;, itade at the cost of the holders are exempted from 
the enhancemeiil of assessment for a period of 30 years, immediately 
preceding the date on which the settlement expires. 

The Settlemei 1 Officer is required to formulate his principles for 
settlement on it c abctve basis and submit a comprehensive report, 
to the Collector (oricerned. The report would contain : — 

(i) the vaiious statistics and data collected by him in the 

prescribed for n , 

(it) a state,taut showing the effect of his proposals as cora- 

pareci to that >)} the previous settlement in force. 

The settlement report is published in the regional language in 
each village in tlie pri3scribed manner, together with a notice stating 
the existing standard rates for each class of land and the extent of 
increase or dem ase jrroposed by the Settlement Officer. A period 
of three months Irorn the date of notice is allowed for any objection 
to the settlemcn' proposals. 

Provision is m id.:! for referring settlement proposals to the Revenue 
Tribunal by lb ' State Government at the instance of aggrieved 
persons (who Lave to deposit the prescribed amount of cost), within 
two months from tlie date of the notice. 

After taking iit,) account the objections, the Collector forwards 
the Settlement ()flicer’s reiTort to the State Government through the 
Settlement Coinm:is.sioner and Director of Land Records, with his 
remarks. 

The settlement nvport together with the objections and the recom¬ 
mendations of I le M.rharashtra Revenue Tribunal is required to be 
placed on the lulilc of each chamber of the Legislature and the 
proposals can b - discussed in the Legislature. 

Thereupon tin State Government passes final orders on the settle¬ 
ment report am . .liter a notice of the order has been given in the 
prescribed manner, the settlement is deemed to have been introduced. 

The assessmenf to be imposed on each holding in the ease of an 
original settlement is detemiined by the application of the standard 
rates to the ckcsilication value or the land through the medium of 
Jantris (table ol i alciilation), prepared by the Superintendent of Land 
Records, and in die case of revision settlement it is worked out by 
increasing or dn uj iMing the old assessment in the proportion as there 
is an increase m decrease in the new standard rates over the old 
ones (Taind Reicnue Rule 19-H). 
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A settlement ordinarily remains in force for 30 years. 

Government may after the expiry of every ten years from the dat<^ 
on which settlement was introduced enhance or reduce the assess¬ 
ment on lands in any zone by placing a surcharge or granting a rebate 
on the assessment by reference to the alterations of prices of the 
principal crops in such zone. 

Additional water advantages accrued at the cost of Government can 
be assessed during the currency of the settlement. 


The District of Ratnagiri forms part of Konkan, with its peculiar 
physical configuration and the problems of agriculture and adminis¬ 
tration necessitating its own special land tenures. These tenures 
arose out of the need of reclamation of tire waste and uncultivated 
lands populating the villages by bringing settlers from outside and 
collecting land reveimc on behalf of Government. Besides the usual 
survey tenures (usuallv known as the khalsa tenure), there were 
prevailing in the district before the introduction of the various Land 
Revenue Abolition Acts, introduced after 1947, the Khoti tenure, the 
KauU and Katuhan I enures and the Inani tenures. 

Khoti tenure.~T\ui khoti tenure originated in the Konkan owing 
to the rugged nature of the tract and the difficulty of collecting land 
levenue. A powerful and influential middleman, who could settle 
liimself in the village, organize cultivation of lands, command confi¬ 
dence of the raijafs and be responsible to Government for revenue, 
was badly needed. This situation created a middleman called the 
Khot. In Ratnagiri district the Khoi.s were given sanads and were 
treated as hereditary fanners of rex'enue with certain defined rights 
over their subordinate rai/ats. The KJioii tenure in the district was 
governed by the provisions of the Bombay Khoti Settlement Act of 
18S0, which was enacited on the basis of the recommendations of 
the Khoti Commission appointed in 1874. The Act merely defined 
the existing rights and did not confer any new rights which were not 
then in existence. The Khoti villages included some personal Inam 
villages and some pargana-walan Khoti villages also. The Khot held 
the village on payment to Government of the aggregate assessment 
of the village. Ilis rights to the Khoti lands were heritable and 
transferable. He had also reversionary right in respect of the Khoti 
Nishat lands forfeited, or lapsed for failure of heirs and resigned 
by permanent tenants and quasi-dharckaiLs. In the Khoti Khasagi 
lands, however, he had full rights. As in the Kolaba district also, 
the Khoti Khasagi land in the Ratnagiri district was the private 
property of the Khot. The Khoti Nishat land in Ratnagiri was joint 
property of the Kfiot, unlike in Kolulia where it \'ested in Govern¬ 
ment. 

In the case of the Khoti Khasagi lands, tlu; Khot was recognised 
as an occupant, the dharekari or (\unsi-Dharekari in the case of the 
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Dhara land, permanent tenants in the case of lands held by them 
and in the case of (he Khoti Nisbat lands, any tenant in possession 
of such lands and if there was no tenant, then the Khot. But 
a tenant other than a permanent tenant holding Khoti Nisbat land 
had to pay occupancy price equal to six times the assessment for 
acquisition of the occupancy right. 

For abolition of the Khoti Pbaijada a Quasi-dharekai i, a permanent 
tenant or a tenant of Khoti Nisixit land had to pay to the Khot, the 
commuted value of the Khot’s dues at a rate not exceeding three 
times the value of such dues, if payable in cash, or tliree times the 
value of such dues, if payable in kind, subject to maximum 
of six times the suvve)' iissessment of the land. The occupancy 
price and commuted value of the Khot’s dues were recoverable as 
arrears of land revenue. The Khot in Ratnagiri had certain forest 
rights also. He was entitled to 1/3 of the profits derived by Govern¬ 
ment from forest, after deducting the cost of management. 

The Khoti T'enure in Ratnagiri, which was recognised by the Khoti 
Settlement Act of 1880, has since been abolished with all its incidence 
by the introduction (with effect from 15th May 1950) of the Bombay 
Khoti Abolition Act of 1949 (Bom. VI of 1950), which has repealed 
the said Act of 1880. 

KauU and Katuhan Tenures.—The Kauli and Katuban tenures were 
found in the former State of Sawantwacli now merged in Ratnagiri 
district. The expression “ Kaul ” ordinarily meant an agreement 
and implied a contract or lease of land granted on favourable terms 
for the reclamation of the land. It was, in essence, a reclamation 
lease under ’.vhich land was allowed to be held free from payment 
of assessment for some years and then the assessment was levied 
on a graduated scale. The expression “ Katuban" meant fixed rent 
or assessment not liable to fluctuation. Since 1880, the terms “ Kaul ” 
and “ Katuban ” came to be treated as synonymous. There were no 
entire villages of this tenure. They covered only scattered lands. 
The Kauli assessment v.'as geccraily less than the survey assessment 
but in a few cases, the former exceeded the latter. A tree tax at 
varying rates was levied on these lands in the Ratnagiri district. All 
these leases sverc permaneji! or hereditary. 

During the continuance of the tenures for more than a hundred 
years, the lands under the Kauli and Katuban tenures were 
developed and the reason for continuing the reduced assessment 
disappeaix'd. Consequently these tenures have been resumed under 
the Bombay Kaidi and Katuban Tenures Abolition Act, 1953 (Bom. 
XLIV of 1953). All such lands have since been subjected to pay¬ 
ment of full assessment, all incidence of the tenures including the 
tree tax abolished and all the KauUdars and permanent holders made 
occupants without charging any occupancy price and village records 
corrected. 
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Inam Tenures.~ThG political inams governed by the Saranjam 
Rules of 1898 and recognised by the British as a matter of political 
expendiency in favour of certain historical families, without per¬ 
formance of service, ‘have since been resumed with effect from 
1st November 1952, under The Bombay Saranjams, Jahagirs and 
Inams of Political Nature Resumption Rules, 1952. In case of the 
soil grants the resumption under the rules was outright and if any 
encumbrances were created by the inamdars, they were extinguished. 
Only the inferior holders paying assessment anterior to the grants 
were recognised as occupants. In the case of Land Revenue Grants, 
the resumption was by levy of full assessment, the lands having been 
the private property of the holder. The Jahagirs of the former 
Sawantwadi State were abolished under the Bombay Merged 
Territories and Areas (Jahagirs Abolition Act, 1953), with effect 
from 1st August 1954. 


Of service inams, those useful to community have, with the impact 
of mechanisation of transport and the consequent disruption of the 
age-old self-suflSciency of the village economy, since been abolished 
by the Bombay Service Inams (Useful to Community) (Gujarat 
and Konkan), Resumption Rules, 1954, with effect from 1st December 

1954, These Resumption Rules have abolished inams consisting of: 
(a) grants of soil with or without exemption and {b) grants of 
revenue only. In the case of the fonner, the resumption was outright. 
Only an interior holder paying assessment to the inamdar has been 
recognised as occupant, Inams useful to Government have, however, 
been continued subject to the operations of (1) The Bombay Pargana 
and Kulkarni Watan Abolition Act, 1950 (Act LX of 1950), which 
abolished the Pargana Watans and (2) The Bombay Merged Terri¬ 
tories and Areas (Jahagirs Abolition Act, 1953), which abolished all 
Jagirs consisting of entire alienated villages and portions of villages 
and (3) The Bombay Merged Territories, Miscellaneous Alienations 
Abolition Act, 1955, which was enforced with effect from 1st August 

1955, and applied to the merged territories only and to scattered 
lands, assignments of land revenue and cash allowances. 


Devasthan inam or inams held for religious purposes or by charit¬ 
able institutions still continue. Personal inams, have however, been 
abolished by the introduction of the Bombay Personal Inaras Aboli¬ 
tion Act, 1952 (Bom. XLIV of 1953). 

To sum up, as a result of the various Land Tenure Abolition Acts, 
only the following broad tenures, besides the General Survey Tenure 
(Khalsa) still prevail in Ratnagiri district:— 

(1) Service inams useful to Government which are very few 
in number, and 

(2) Devasthan inams. 
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The ordinai\’ survey tenure may be described as the right of CHAPTER IS. 
occupancy of (1 isi’ininent land continuable in perpetuity on pay- 
ment of the Gmernment demand and transferable by inheritance, *^F*nance?" 
sale, gift or moi tgage; without other restrictions than the require- recohds. 

ment to give notice tir the authority. This is the tenure as defined , j .j. 
in the original i^irnbay Land Revenue Code, Act V of 18/9. There 
is, however, anu;tht;i variety created under the amending Act VI of 
1901 by the ins* rt ion of Section 73-A in the Code of 1879. Under 
this Act, the Colleetoi’ is authorised to grant the occupancy of lands 
for limited peris (Is or on such conditions as he may think necessary, 
the principle bi'ing that the occupant cannot alienate his land with¬ 
out the previom pemiission of the Colkictor. This tenure is known 
as “New” or “ Impartible” or “Restricted” Tenure. It affects only 
the unalienated iands and is introduced with the object of restrict¬ 
ing injudicious transfers in backward areas and safeguarding the 
lands in these a mas against falling into the hands of Sawakars. 


The record tjj lights law (contained in Chapter X of the Land Record of Rights. 
Revenue Code), was enacted in 1913. The record of rights has 
been introduced in all the pre-merger talukas. The survey for 
record of rights purposes has been undertaken in the merged State 
areas and the r(,c:ord of rights is being introduced in all these 
villages, Accor.ling to Section 135-B (J) of the Land Revenue Code, 
the record of litlits contains the following particulars: {a) the 
names of all pi t sons who arc holders, occupants, owners, or mort¬ 
gagees of the ; I id or assignees of the rent or revenue thereof : 

(b) the nature end extent of the respective interests of such persons 
and the conditons or liabilities attached thereto; (c) the rent or 
revenue (if an)), payable by or to any of such persons; and 
(d) such other patticul,.irs as the State Covernment may prescribe 
under the Rules made in this behalf. 


The State Covernment has now applied the law to all tenancies 
under Section J5-8 (2). Any acquisition of a right in land is 
to be reported li llie village officers by the persons acquiring it, unless 
it is registered (Land Revenue Code, Section 135-C). Failure to 
carry out this obligation, is liable to fine by way of late fees. 


The Land R< crords Department was created in 1884, when the Functions of the 
revision survev and settlement operations were under completion Department, 
and the old Si ivey Settlement Department was brought to a close. 

The Departmi nt is now an adjunct to the Revenue Department. Its 
functions are: i) to maintain all survey, classification and settle¬ 
ment records H(!-io-date by keeping careful notes of all changes, and 
for this purpos: (o carry out field operations preliminary to incorpo¬ 
ration of the I.tianges in the survey records; (ii) to collect and 
provide statists ; necessary for the sound administration of all matters 
connected with land; (iii) to help to reduce, simplify and cheapen 
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litigation in revenue and civil courts by providing reliable survc)i 
and other records ; (iv) to supervise the preparation and maintenance 
of record of rights and of the periodical inspection of boundary 
marks ; (v) to conduct periodical revision settlement operations ; 

(vi) to organise and carry out village site and city surveys on 
an extensive scale and arrange for their proper maintenance; 

(vii) to undertake special surveys for private individuals or for public 
bodies, survey in connection with railway, municipal, and local board 
projects, town p)lanning schemes and survey for the Defence and other 
Government Departments; (viii) to maintain all village maps up-to- 
date and to reprint them and arrange for their distribution to various 
departments for administrative purposes and for sale to the public; 
and (ix) to train the Revemue Officers in survey and settlement 
matters. 

The District Inspector of Land Records, Ratnagiri, is the principal 
officer in-charge of the Land Records Department in the district. He 
is a Gazetted Officer (of Mamlatdar’s rank), appointed by the Settle¬ 
ment Commissioner and Director of Land Records and is directly 
subordinate to the Superintendent, Land Records, Nasik Circle, Nasik, 
in all technical matters. He is also a subordinate to the Collector 
of Ratnagiri and has to carry out all administrative orders of the 
Collector in the matter of survey and land records and has an 
adequate staff. 

The duties of the District Inspector of Land Records, are 

(a) to supervise, and to take a field test of the measurement, 
classification and pot hissa work done by the district, cadastral and 
maintenance surveyors ; 

(b) to exercise check over the proper and prompt disposal of 
all measurement and other work done by the surveyor staff and 
the District Survey Office establisliment by scrutinising their 
diaries and monthly statements; 

(c) to take a small test of the work of as many circle inspectors 
and village officers as possible with a view to seeing that they 
understand their duties in respect of (i) the record of rights, 
(ii) the tenancy and crop registers, and (iii) tlie boundary 
marks, repair works, etc. During his village in.spcctions, the 
District Inspector sees tliat the Government waste lands are 
not being unauthori.sedly used. (His test is meant to be qualita¬ 
tive and not merely quantitative) ; 

(d) to be responsible for the maintenance of the Theodolite 
stones in the villages surveyed on minor triangulation method and 
to arrange for their inspection and replacement where necessary; 

(e) to compile the huzur statistics (Agricultural Forms Nos. I, 
II and III), with the clerical aid placed at his disposal by the 
Collector; 

(f) to maintain the accounts and watch the recovery of the City 
Survey and pot hissa dues; 
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(g) to inspi'i:t. tlie City Survey Offices every year, and to send 
the inspection mernoianda (in triplicate) to the Superintendent of 
Land Records Atio forwards one copy to the Director of Land 
Records and one to ihe City Survey Officer, through the Collector, 
with his own ic narks thereon; 

{h) to arrar gc, in consultation with the Collector concerned, 
for tlie training of the Junior Indian Administrative Service 
Officers, the; )j;sirict Deputy Collectors, the candidates for the 
posts of Mamhildars and Circle Inspectors, Clerks and Talathis, in 
survey and seUfement matters; and 

(i) to ad\is( the Revenue Officers in the district in all technical 
matters concerned with the maintenance of the survey records and 
the record of rights, and to refer all cases of doubt to the Superin¬ 
tendent of Land Records. 

The staff of Distric t and Cadastral Surveyors deals with the routine 
measurement and classification work, whether done for Government 
(e.g., in land a / piisition cases, etc.), or on private application. 
In the case of private work, the prescribed measurement fees are 
recovered from llie parties in advance. The District Surveyor deals 
with such measiircrneiit (;ases as cannot ordinarily be entrusted to 
the Cadastral Sn; v'< yois on account of their difficulty, size, importance 
and urgency. T ic staff does the work of effecting necessary changes 
in the survey ri'ccirds preparing kami-jasti patraks during the mon¬ 
soon. The pallid'in cases are dealt with by the Watap Circle 
Inspectors. 

The District Survey Office is in charge of the Headquarter Assist¬ 
ant, who acts under the orders of the District Inspector of Land 
Records. The I le ulquarter Assistant and his staff are responsible 
for keeping the Min cy records up-to-date and in proper order. Ho 
deals with all toricspondence connected with records (under the 
signature of tln' District Inspector of Land Records). In urgent 
circumstances, I le Headejuarter Assistant disposes of the reference 
under his own sigiiatiire in the absence of the District Inspector of 
Land Records, informing the latter of the action taken by him. He 
recovers and ai rounts for the fees received for private measurement 
work, according to the prescribed procedure. He also issues certi¬ 
fied extracts from the survey records and supplies printed maps to 
the applicants on payment of prescribed charges. The District 
Sui-vey Office also issues the measurement cases to the survcyoi's for 
measurement and keeps a w'atch over their prompt and proper dis¬ 
posal, scrutinises the surveyor’s work in the office and takes action 
to get all chanyi s effected in the survey records. In this connection 
necessary Kam< josH patraks (with their abstracts) signed by the 
District Inspect m of Land Records, and countersigned by the Superin¬ 
tendent, Land He' iords, and akarphod patraks signed by the District 
Inspector of I-.aiil Records are sent to the Revenue authorities for 
the correction of the village and taluka accounts, records and maps. 

t-B Vf 4174-39 
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The Maintenance Surveyor is responsible for the maintenance of 
the City Surveys (these are introduced under section 131, Land 
Revenue Records Code), and the records including the record of 
rights and maps connected therewith and assists the revenue adminis¬ 
tration of the city surveyed area. He, therefore, works under the 
immediate control of the Revenue Officer in-charge of the city survey, 
but the technical and administrative control of the staff lies with 
the District Inspector of Land Records and the Superintendent of 
Land Records. There is only one city surveyed town, viz., Malvan. 
The city survey was introduced in the year 1935. The measurement 
work of Sawantwadi city survey has been completed and enquiry 
work is in progress as also the measurement work of city survey 
area of Ratnagiri town (1960). The cost of maintenance of city 
surveys is, as usual, borne by Government, 


Pot Hi.'ssa Sur¬ 
veyors. 


Circle 

Inspectors. 


The staff of pot hissa surveyors (now under the control of the 
Survey Mamlatdar), does the measurement work of the sub-divisions 
of survey numbers for keeping the record of rights up-to-date. Dur¬ 
ing the monsoons the staff does the office work of working out 
hissawar assessment and preparation of duplicate sketches and akar- 
phod statements for the use of the village officers. (The cost of the 
sub-division measurement is recovered from the land holders under 
Section 135-G (h) Land Revenue Code), 

The staff of the Circle Inspectors is primarily meant to assist the 
Revenue Officers in the up-to-date maintenance of the village records 
and land records kept at the village and assist the revenue adminis¬ 
tration and is, therefore, under the control of the Collector. They 
supervise the work of the village officers and their technical work 
of maintenance of the land records at the village is supervised by 
the District Inspector of Land Records and, therefore, their diaries 
pass through the District Inspector of Land Records. 


Post-War Recon- Post-War Reconstruction Schemes—In addition to the normal 
struction duties of the Department referred to in the foregoing paragraphs, the 

Schemes. Land Records Department is entrusted with the execution of the 

following Post-War Reconstruction Schemes in the district 

Scheme No. Description. 


74 .. .. Consolidation of holdings under the 

Bombay Prevention of Fragmentation 
and Consolidation of Holdings Act, 
1947. 

61 .. .. Survey and Settlement of unsurveyed 

merged-State villages. 


Scheme No. 74—Consolidation of Holdings.—The Assistant Con¬ 
solidation Officer and Additional Assistant Consolidation Officer, 
Ratnagiri, are the District Officers entrusted with the preparation 
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and execution of tlio schemes of consolidation of holdings. They 
are Ga;ietted Officer-; of the cadre of the District Inspector of Land 
Records, appointed )y die Settlement Commissioner and Director 
of Land Records, a id working under the control of the Consolida¬ 
tion Officer, Kolhap ir. Their subordinate staff comprises of ; — 

(a) Six surveyors under one Nimtandar each, to assist them in 
the up-to-date u casiirement of sub-divisions and bringing the 
records of rights o;)-to-date and preparation of the schemes of 
consolidation; and 

(b) a staff of ('iicle Inspector to assist in the execution of the 
schemes of the consolidation of holdings after confirmation by the 
Settlement Commissioner or Government, as the case may be. 

Since 1950, 28 s illages in Lanje Mahal and 50 villages in Khed 
Taluka have been taken up for introducing the consolidation 
scheme; work in 25 villages has so far been completed out of which 
in 14 villages, the scheme is completely enforced. In 15 villages 
the scheme is in progress. The work is carried out at present at 
Government cost. 

Scheme No. 61 ; Surveij and cla-isificalion for settlement purposes 
in merged State cm .j,-The special staff sanctioned by Government 
for this scheme has carried out the survey and classifications in six 
villages and only snney operations in three other villages. In the 
remaining 10 vilhucs the work is in progress. Only the cost of 
survey is recoverabl' horn the holders. The rest of the cost is borne 
by Government. 

Scheme for introdnclkm of Record of Rights.—The survey for the 
purpose of introdiu li.i: ii of record of rights in Sawantwadi taluka and 
Kudal and Kankavli petas is undertaken by the department. 
A special staff of Mu surveyors under the supervision of the two 
Survey Mamlatdars cider the direct control of the Special Superin¬ 
tendent of Laud i.i'ciirds, (Pot Hissa Survey), Poona, is working 
in this district and '01., 79 and 12 villages from Sawantwadi taluka 
and Kudal and k mkavli ];>etas, re.spectivjely, are undertaken for 
measurement. The work in Kudal Peta and Sawantwadi Taluka is 
completed. 


SAi.ES Tax Department. 

Sales tax is an inuirfct tax. Being an indirect tax, the burs’len 
is not much felt b\ the lax payer and thus the State' Goveinment is 
in a position to colli ct large sums causing less dissatisfaction among 
the tax payers. 

It has become a very important source of revenue. It occupies 
a very significant p'acc in the State’s Budget. Its importance can 
be gauged from thv extent of amount that is being collected through 
(o.c.p.) L-B Vf 4174-39a 
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Sales Tax Being an elastic source of revenue, it helps to collect more 

revenue by levy of tax at difiFerent stages of sales and at different 
rates on different commodities. The rate of tax is proportionately 
more on articles whicli are not diiily necessities of life and therefore 
it can be said that indirectly more tax is levied on rich classes. 
It thus helps to bridge the gap between tlie income of the poor and 
that of the rich. 

The Sales Tax Act was introduced for the first time in the then 
State of Bombay, from 1st October 1946. It was levied under that 
Act only at the last stage of sale and was, therefore, known as 
a single point tax. This system lasted till 31st October 1952. 
Under this system any reseller whose turnover of sales exceeded 
Bs. 30,000 or any processor or importer whose turnover exceeded 
Rs. 10,000 was made liable to pay the tax. The rate of tax was 
0-0-6 per rupee on some selected goods which were normally 
consumed by persons belonging to higher income groups. 

There was a provision for voluntary registration under the Act 
for some time. Tax on the goods despatched outside the then Bombay 
State was levied at a reduced rate. 

From 1st November 1952, a new Act was put in force and it came 
to be known as Multi-point Tax Act. Unlike the single point tax, 
tax under this Act was levied at every stage of sale excepting stages 
exempted under the provisions of the Act and the Rules thereunder. 
This method of tax helped to raise more revenue and also to check 
evasion to some extent. 

The rate of tax under this system was 0-0-3 per rupee except 
on articles scheduled as tax free and as special goods. The rate of 
tax varied from 1 per cent, to one anna in a rupee, on special goods. 

The limit for registration under the Act was Rs. 30,000 without 
any distinction between a reseller and importer or processor. How¬ 
ever, a limit of Rs. 5,000 was prescribed for the dealers dealing in 
special goods. This Act remained in force up to 31st March 1954. 

Current Sales Tax From 1st April 1954, a new Act was brought into force and the 
Act. same continues till to-day. The system of levy of tax under this Act 

is known as Two Point Tax system. The tax is levied at every stage 
except when sale is to a dealer holding a licence and/or authorization. 
It thus has the element of multi-point taxation. This has helped to 
raise more revenue. 

Under this Act, the tax is levied at the first point on the first sales 
or on the first purchase and at second point on subsequent sale of 
the same article, except when sold to a licensed dealer. There are 
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three classes of tax viz., (1) Sales Tax, (2) Purchase Tax and 
(3) General Salc.‘ Tax Unlike under the system of single point 
and multi-point tas ihei'e is a provision to levy purchase tax under 
this two-point tax. Phis has helped to check evasion to a great 
extent. The Purcliase Tax is, however, not a separate tax and is 
only intended to sc il ofi a loophole for evasion of either of the taxes. 
In effect, therefore tliere is only a two-point tax system, viz., a tax 
generally levied ; l the first stage of sale (sales tax) and the tax 
levied generally at the last stage of sale (general sales tax). 

The limit of registration under this new Act is Rs. 25,000 for 
re-sellers and Rs. 10000 for processors, manufacturers and importers, 
etc. (i.e., who obtain goods from places outside the State of 
Maharashtra). 

The rate of tax on different commodities is levied at different rates 
ranging from 1/4'.1 to 1 %, in addition to general sales tax. 

Great care is t. ktn to see that at any point of sale, the tax is not 
collected at more ib..in two points as provided in the Act. To ensure 
this, there is pro\ision to allow set-off under rule 11 (1) to manufac¬ 
turers and proccvsors and under rule 11(2) to resellers. Tins is 
a salient feature if tlii;; A(;t. This set-off is idlowed to the extent of 
taxes paid on the j ureliases of goods such as raw materials, lubricants, 
subsidiary materials fuel, machinery and allied goods. These pro¬ 
visions have ensured that the tax .us far- as possible, would not be 
recovered more than what is intended in the law. 

Another distinguisliing feature of this Act is of granting licences 
and authorisations to dealers whose turnover of sales either to regis¬ 
tered dealers ur to dealers of other States exceeds Rs. 50,000. 
A dealer holding l^otli these certificates can buy goods without 
payment of any of the taxes and can send goods outside the State 
or out of India. This has helped to encourage inter-State sales 
and export of goods. This has also helped dealers of Maharashtra 
State to compete successfully with the traders of other States where 
the rate of tax is less as compared to the rate of tax in Maharashtra. 


The dealers v. ho hold licences only and do not hold authorisa¬ 
tions can effect ]}urchases free of general sales tax which is levied 
at second stage. This helps big dealers to buy goods without 
locking up their c.ipital in payment of general sales tax at the time 
of purchases. Tliis provision has thus removed difficulty in the way 
of wholesale trade. 

The rate of ax ajjplicable to different commodities is given in 
Schedule “ B ” cf the Act. Schedule “ A ” gives the list of com¬ 
modities on which tfiere is no tax. 
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Under the present Act, dealers have to send quarterly 
returns. In these returns, they are expected to give details of their 
sales as well as of purchases. This helps to compare their sales 
with purchases at the time of assessment. 

Till Gist December 1956, dealers were required to file returns 
as per financial year. But thereafter they are allowed, if they so 
choose;, to file quarterly returns as per their accounting year. This 
has given a great relief to the business community as otherwise they 
had to take out details per quarter financial year which involved 
a lot of troubles. This also will go a long way to expedite the 
assessments. 

With the introduction of the Central Sales Tax, 1956, it became 
necessary to provide for the taxation of goods re-sold within the 
various areas of the State by dealers who were registered under the 
Central Sales Tax Act, but not under the local sales tax laws. Such 
an amendment was made in the enactments applicable co the five 
regions. Simultaneously with the introduction of decimal coinage, 
the enactments were suitably amended. 

On 13th December 1957, textiles, sugar and tobacco and its pro¬ 
ducts ceased to be liable to sales tax by virtue of the Bombay Sales 
Tax Laws (Special Evemptions) Act, 1957 and became subject only 
to the levy of additional excise duty imposed under the central 
tniactmcnt called the Additional Duties (Goods of Special Import¬ 
ance) Act, 1957. This exemption did not, however, affect stocks of 
th(\se commodities which were held in the then Bombay State on 
the midnight of 12th December 1957 and, therefore, the Special 
Exc'mptions Act, provided for the continuance of the levy of Sales 
Tax in respect of such stocks alone, for a further period which 
actually e.\pired on 30th June 1958. 

Goods not taxed. No tax is levied on goods specified in Schedule (A) containing 
42 entries. These entries categorically contain the following classes 
of goods 

(1) Goods required mostly by agriculturists for cultivation, e.g., 
agricultural implements worked or operated exclusively by human 
or animal agency of the following kinds : chaff-cutters, clod- 
crushers, harrows, iron and leather mhots, iron ploughs and plough 
points, pick-axes, rahats, shovels, sickles, spades and wooden seed 
drills (entry 1) ; cattle, sheep and goats (5) ; cattle-feeds including 
fodder and other concenb'ates but excluding cotton seed (6) ; 
fertilizers(17) ; and manures including oil cakes (32) ; 

(a) Necessaries of the poorer sections of the community, e.g., 
betel leaves (2) ; bread (3) ; butter-milk and curds (4) ; cerems 
and pulses in all forms (7) ; * chillies, chilly powder, tamarind and 

® Except when sold in sealed containers. 
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turmeric, whole oi oowclered, (9)* ; eggs (15) ; firewood and char- _ 

coal (18) ; fish (1! ’V’ ; flour including atta, maida, suji and bran, Revenue and 
(20)*; flowers (.! ) ; food and non-alcoholic drinks consumed at Finance, 
a hotel, restauranL refreshment room, eating house or other place Sales Tax. 
where such food lod drinks are served (except when the cost of Goods not taxed, 
food and drink sr rt'od at one time by one person exceeds one 
rupee) (22) ; fresh fruits (23) ; fresh vegetables and edible turners 
(25) ; gur (26) ; scrosene (28) ; kum-kum (30) ; mangalsutra with 
black glass beads sold at a rate not exceeding Rs. 5, each (31) ; 
meat (33)* ; mill-, whole or separated (34) ; salt (37) ; slates and 
slate sticks and crayons, foot-rules, exercise and drawing books and 
lead pensils, and mathimatical and drawing instrument boxes used 
by primary and sreoudary school students (38) ; text-books, books 
for supplementa IV reading and school atlases sanctioned by the 
State Govcrnnieul Director of Education for the State of Mahara¬ 
shtra, the Educational Inspectors of Divisions or the Secondary’ 

School Certificate Examination Board or approved by the Mahara¬ 
shtra Municipal Sc hods Committee (41) ; and water, other than 
aerated and mirnTal V'aters (42) ; 

{Hi) Implement.'’ cr raw materials of cottage industries, e.g., 
charkha and oth r iinjrlements used in the production of handspun 
yarn or handw< ' ni- cloth as may be spcdfled by the State Govern¬ 
ment by notifii ition in the official gazette. Commission agents 
will not generally jiay any of the taxes, and in cases where they have 
to pay, provisioi: exisis for arranging refund of these taxes to them. 

£n cases where dealers carry on processing or manufacture of goods 
for sale, it has I ccii provided in the rules that the sales tax paid 
on the purchases of goods used as raw materials, processing 
materials, fuel, iuhvicants containers, packing material, shall set ofl 
from the sales ‘a\ piiyable, sale of the manufactured or processed 
goods. 

Schedule B H.sls 79 specific entries and entry 80 “all goods other Goods subject 
than those specified from time to time in Schedule A and in the only to one class 
preceding entries ’. The first 8 of these entries composed of certain of tax. 
raw materi.als n industry, viz., raw cotton (whether ginned or 
unginned) (1) cotton seeds (2) ; artificial silk yarn (3) ; hides 
ancl skins (4) ; oil-.seeds (5) ; raw silk and silk yarn (6) ; raw 
wool, wool tops and woollen yarn (other than knitting yarn) (7) ; 
and staple fib e and staple fibre yarn (8) ; and entries 9 to 18, 
which specify those goods out of the goods declared essential by 
Parliament [unifir the Pissential Goods (Declaration and Regula¬ 
tion of Tax on Sale oi Purchase) Act, 1952], which are not specified 
in Schedule A t - the Act, are subject only to the general sales tax 
and not to the afijs tax. On the other hand, entries 19 to 22, viz., 
betel nuts (19 > ; text-books and periodical journals except such 
text-books and louinals as are declared tax-free under entries 36 
and 41 of S..ht;du!e A, and other than account books, diaries, 
calendars, and books containing space exceeding eight pages for 


Except when old in sealed containeM, 
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being written up (not being exercise books) (20) ; coal (21) ; and 
safety matches (excluding matches used as fire-works) (22), are 
subject only to the sales tax and not to the general sales tax. 


The rate of the general sales tax is only one-fourth per cent., in 
the case of bullion and specie (23), and one per cent., in the case 
of entries 1 and 2, i.e., raw cotton and cotton seeds, and only three 
pies in the rupee in the case of entries 3 to 8 and entry 24 [articles 
made of gold and silver (of fineness not less than 75 per cent.) not 
containing any precious stones, synthetic or artificial precious stones, 
or pearls, real, artificial or culturedl. In all other cases it is six 
pies in the rupee. 

The sales tax, however, is graded from one-fourth per cent., in 
the case of bullion and specie (2.3) and articles made of gold and 
silver, etc. (24) to three pies in the rupee in the case of entries 19 
to 22 and entry 80. On several items, which may be said to form 
middle-class requirements, the rate is six pies in the rupee and on 
several other entries, which may be classed as “ luxuries,” it is twelve 
pies in the nipee. A sales tax of fifteen pies in the rupee is imposed 
on goods mentioned in entry 79-A “ textile fabrics of any kind 
including saris, dhotis, .sheets, chuddars, blankets and other similar 
articles [except (i) cloth woven on handlooms, (ii) coarse and 
medium cotton cloth woven in mills or on powerlooms, and 
(iii) tracing cloth] sold at a rate not less than Rs. 3 per yard.” 

An independent Sales Tax Office existed for the whole of the 
Ratnagiri district with headquarters at Ratnagiri, from May 1953; 
but eventually it was closed down in October 1955 and the district 
has been split up into three divisions and the allotment is made as 
under, amongst the neighbouring district offices for the purpose of 
the administration of the Sales Tax Act : — 

(i) The following areas are attached to the Sales Tax Officer, 
Kolhapur : — 

Talukus.~{l) Ratnagiri, (2) Sangameshwar, (3) Lanje- 
mahal, (4) Rajajrur, (5) Kankavli mahal, (6) Deogad, 
(7) Malvan, (8) Vengurla mahal, (9) Kudal mahal and 
(10) Sawantwadi. 

(it) The following areas are attached to the Sales Tax Officer, 
Satara 

Talukas.—(l) Chiphm, (2) Khed, (3) Guhagar and (4) Dapoli. 
(iii) The only taluka of Mandangad has been allotted to the 
Sales Tax Officer, Thana, as it is adjacent to his jurisditcion and is 
easily accessible. 

The headquarters of the above tliree divisions are at the respective 
district headquarter places, viz., (1) Kolhapur, (2) Satara and 
(3) Thana, each under a Sales Tax Officer. A staff of five Inspectors 
is working under each of the three Sales Tax Officers. One Sales Tax 
Officer is in charge of the whole of Ratnagiri district and a portion of 
Kolhapur City only for the purpose of assessment work and the 
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administration d tlie Sales Tax Act. Statement 'A’ shows the total 
number of deal ts in Hatnagiri district. 

The Sales Ta . ()fB(;er exercises the powers delegated to him under 
the Bombay Saies Tax Act and Rules for the general administration 
of the Act in lii.s cliarge. He registers and licenses dealers, who 
are liable to pS)' tax on their sales and is invested with the power 
of assessing tbcin. ffe receives periodical returns from dealers who 
are registered, showing their gross turnover during the period and 
the tax payable bv them. He checks the returns with the assistance 
of thf; Sales Tax Inspectors working under him, passes orders of 
assessment and takes steps for the recovery of tax assessed. He 
has also to det ct cases of evasion of tax. He is the head of his 
office and is I'limarily responsible for the general administration 
of the sales tax law. 

The Officer next above the Sales Tax Officer is the Assistant 
Commissioner ol:' Sales Tax (Administration), of the circle, which 
includes Ratnagii'i district. He is stationed at Poona, The Sales 
Tax Officer sccl : daiification and advice from him in certain matters 
relating to the uciministration of tiie Act. He has also to submit to 
the Assistant C- in nissioner all cases which he is not competent to deal 
with. Appeals against the orders passed by the Sales Tax Officer 
lie with the Ap['<‘llate Assistant Commissioner of the Circle—a separate 
post created fm the purpose—and from the Appellate Assistant 
Commissioner the Additional Commissioner of Sales Tax, Cenft-al 
Division, statif nod at Bombay and from the Additional Commissioner 
to the Sales T,' Tribunal. The Commissioner of Sales Tax, Maha¬ 
rashtra State, R irnbay, is the Head of the Department. 

The following t.ibk; gives for the years noted, the amount of sales 
tax collected in Rain.rgiri District .since the introduction of the Sales 
Tax Act in lbl6. 


Year. Sales Tax Receipts. 




Rs. 

a. 

P- 

1946/ i; 


86,905 

0 

0 

(From 1 c;: 

October 1946). 




1947-48 


.. 3,68,332 

0 

0 

1948-49 


.. 3,91,417 

0 

0 

1949-50 


.. 7,35,385 

0 

0 

1950-51 


.. 9,66,425 

0 

0 

1951-52 


.. 9,24,968 

0 

0 

1952-53 


.. 7,45,109 

7 

5 

1953-54 


.. 5,56,269 

11 

6 

1954-55 


,. 7,53,634 

0 

1 

1955-56 


.. 6,70.881 

11 

9 

1956-57 


.. 8,80,950 

0 

11 

1957-58 

.. 

.. 8,13,893 

11 

0 
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The annual expenditure incurred on e.stablislunent approximately 
works out at 3 per cent, of the sales ta.x receipts. 

Ratnagiri district is considered to be one of the backward districts 
with no large-scale industri(?s. The main occupation of the people is 
agriculture, tlie produce being mainly rice, nagli and wari which is 
the staple food of the people. The grain produce is hardly 
sufficient for four to five months of the year and the district has to 
depend on the imports from outside areas, A greater portion 
of population has to migrate for their livelihood to big cities like 
Bombay, Poona and Ahmadabad. Small-scale industries are how¬ 
ever, in existence, comprising of ten bidi factories, three kafu 
factories, one factory each of ice, soap and silica. 

Mangoes of Alphonso variety are produced in large quantity in 
Ratnagiri district. A mango-pulp factory is recently started for 
supplying mango-pulp in closed tins for sale. Two iron-mines have 
also been started. 3'lie district imports mangalorc tiles on a large 
scale and also dandeli wood from Kanara district. This yields 
a fairly big amount of sales tax revenue. 

STATEMENT A. 

Staleinent showing ihs number of dealers under Bombay Sales Tax 
Act, Central Sales Tax Act, Bombay Sales of Intoxicants 
Taxation Act, and Bombay Sales of Motor Spirit 
Taxation Act for Ratnagiri district. 



Nnine of Area. 

1 

Dcalei’S 
under 
Kom 1 tay 
Sales 
'Tax 

Aot. 

2 

Dealers 

under 

Central 

S.ales 

'Tax 

Act. 

3 

Dealers 

under 

Motor 

Spirit 

Act. 

4 

Dealers 

under 

Intoxi¬ 

cants 

Taxation 

Act. 

6 

1. 

Sangameshwar Taluka 

65 

8 

.• 

4 

*> 

Hatnagiri Tiiluka 

.. 182 

20 

4 

11 

.•!. 

l.iUiic! Mnlial 

21 

. • 



4. 

liajapiir TaJuka 

65 

12 


5 

5. 

KankavJi Mahal 

57 

27 

2 

3 

C. 

Deogad 'ralulia 

46 

3 

3 

6 

7. 

Malvan Taluka 

87 

28 

1 

9 

8. 

Vengurla Mahal 

85 

61 


6 

9. 

Bapoli TaluliP 

86 

13 

4 

1 

10 

iSawantwadi Taluka 

107 

61 

3 

6 

11. 

Khed Taluka 

62 

11 

1 

1 

12. 

Chiplun Taluka 

.. 136 

17 

4 

4 

13. 

Guhagar Taluka 

35 

2 


2 


Total 

1,014 

253 

22 

57 
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1957-S8 -. .. 5,34',778'20 9,197'32* For the areas transferred to Kolhapur district. 
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'rm; Registration Department. 

Under the (^DLAN Registration Act (XVI of 1908), compul¬ 
sory registratioi is required in the case of certain documents and 
optional registiaiion is provided for certain other documents. As 
a rule, fees are levied for such registration, but the State Govern¬ 
ment have exet tpied co-operative societies registered under the 
Bombay Co-op( i ative! Societies Act (VII of 1925). Certain types 
of societies, sm li as the urban credit societies, central financing 
agencies and houving societies (formed of persons belonging to 
classes other tl .ti agriculturists or backward communities) enjoy 
restricted exenijitim in respect of certain documents involving 
a certain prest iibiid consideration. All other co-operative societies 
enjoy un-restrii .id exemption. Similarly, copies of awards under 
the Bombay Agricultural Debtors’ Relief Act (XXVIII of 1947) 
and certificates niider the Bombay Prevention of Fragmentation and 
Consolidation ol Holdings Act, 1947, are registered free. 

Marriages uimIit the Parsi Marriages and Divorce Act (III of 
1936) and the Sj (?cial Marriages Act, 1954 (which has been in force 
since 1st Janua” 1955), are also registered. Memoranda of 
marriages are alio registered by the registering officers under the 
Bombay Registration of Marriages Act, 1953. 

In 1957, there were 12 sub-registries in the district at Chiplun, 
Dapoli, Deogad (hifiagar, Kankavli, Khed, Malvan, Mandangad, 
Rajapur, Ratniit;iri, Sangiuneshwai' (Deorukh) and Sawantwadi. 
Vengurla and K iclil Petas are included in the registration sub-district 
of Sawantwadi and tlie Sub-Registrar, Sawantwadi, holds his office 
at Vengurla and Ktidal, periodically on days notified in that behalf. 
Lanje Peta is in; luded in the registration sub-district of Rajapur. 

An independent post of the Inspector General of Registration, is 
created with elf i '.M from July 3, 1958 and he performs the following 
duties in addition to his own duties as Inspector-General of Regis¬ 
tration for the Maliarashtra State : (1) Registrar General of Buths, 
Deaths and M;ii i iiiges; and (2) Chief Controlling Stamp Authority 
under the Hydor.ibad Stamp Act in the Marathwada Region. 

The Collector of Ri.itnagiri is the ex-officio District Registrar. 
The registration unit is separate from the revenue staff; but the 
District Registr ar liais powers of supervision over the entire district 
registration staff, The Sub-Registrars are appointed by the Inspector- 
General of registi liion ; but the District Registrar has powers to make 
such appointmen's in temporary vacancies. 


The District llogistiar is required to carry out the instructions of 
the Inspector-G> r eiT.l in all matters and if he has any suggestions to 
make for the inijaiTtvernent of fhe registration system, he submits them 
to the Inspecto) f rcntTal. The District Registrar solves the 
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difiSculties encountered by the Sub-Registrars in the course of their 
day to day work. He visits the sub-registry offices in his district 
at least once in every two years, and sends his memoranda of inspec¬ 
tion to the Inspector-General. He hears appeals and applications 
preferred to him under sections 72 and 73 of the Indian Registration 
Act (XVI of 1908) against refusals to register documents by the Sub- 
Registrars under him. Under sections and 34 of the Act, he is 
empowered to condone delays in presentation of documents and 
appearance of executants provided the delay does not exceed four 
months, and to direct the documents concerned to be registered on 
payment of a fine not exceeding ten times the proper registration fee. 
He is also competent to order refunds in the case of surcharges and 
to grant full or pintial remission of safe custody fees in suitable cases. 
A will or codicil may be deposited with him under a sealed cover 
and it may be got registered at the cost of the party desiring it, after 
the depositor’s death. He is also authorised to receive declarations 
under the Muslim Personal (Shariat) Application Act (XXVI of 1937), 
and to register births and deaths under the Births, Deaths and 
Marriages Registration Act (VI of 1886). 

The Sub-Registrars are immediately subordinate to the District 
Registrar. Their chief function is to register documents which ful¬ 
fil the prescribed requirements and for which the required stamp 
duty and registration fees are paid. The Sub-Registrar keeps record 
of such registered documents and sends, to officers concerned, extracts 
from documents affecting immoveable property in respect of which 
record of rights is maintained, for making mutations therein. On 
application by parties, he issues certified copies from the preserved 
records of registered documents. 

Every Sub-Registrar is an ex-officio Registrar of Parsi Marriages, 
under the Parsi Marriages and Divorce Act (III of 1936) and he is 
also the Registrar of Marriages under the Bombay Registration of 
Marriages Act, V of 1954. The Sub-Registrar working as head¬ 
quarter Sub-Registrar at Ratnagiri is vested with powers of solemnis¬ 
ing marriages under the Special Marriages Act (XLIII of 1954). 
He is also vested with powers under the Muslim Personal (Shariat) 
Application Act. He is further the ex-officio Assistant Registrar of 
Companies and Registrar of Births and Deaths under Act VI of 1886. 
The principle is to utilise as far as possible, the spare time of the 
sub-registrars in the slack seasons, and to entrust them with some 
responsible work of the revenue department. One Sub-Registrar in 
the district worked as ex-offiwio Mahalkari in 1957 and was 
empowered to try assistance suits of annual rents up to Rs. 200 under 
the Land Revenue Code, The Head-quarter Sub-Registrar is also 
required to do work relating to all stamp matters under the Indian 
Stamp Act, 1899, which was previously being done by the Collector’s 
Office, 
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The work of th(3 hub-Registrars is inspected by the Inspector of CHAPTER 15, 
Registration, S; .ua Division (comprising the districts of Sangli, and 

Satara, Kolhapur and Ratnagiri), and the District Registrar, and Finance, 
the inspection m anoranda drawn np by these officers are scrutinised registration, 
by the Inspec'ii.'i-vieneral of Registration. The Prant Officers also Sub-Registrars. 
inspect the sub lepstries and submit their inspection reports to the 
District Registi.i', wlio foi-wards them to the Inspector-General of 
Registration, it lliev contain anything of importance or interest 
deserving the notice of the Inspector-General of Registration. 

The Inspecto of Registration is directly subordinate to the inspector of 
Inspcctor-Cenc: il and does not exercise any administrative control Registration, 
over the registration offices. His duty is mainly confined to the 
inspection of ih iechnical work of the registration offices, including 
the central rccoid, and to audit their accounts. He inspects the books 
in the central < ifice of record and reports to the District Registrar 
about their conbiiion, so that any records which are in danger of 
being destroyed inav be reeopied and authenticated according to law. 

The Inspector c can lines the hooks, indexes, accounts and other 
records in the Ilices of the Sub-Registrars once a year and sends 
one copy of hi; aicmorandum of inspection to the District Registrar 
and another to 'u hispoctor-General for approval. 

The average annual income of the Ratnagiri registration district Statistics, 
is Rs. 36,7SS ami the average annual expenditure is Rs. 42,899 (based 
on the figures le- the trienninm, 1955 to 1957). The copying of the 
registered docm \ents is done in tliree of the offices by means of photo¬ 
graphy and in the remaining nine offices by hand. In all, 5,003 docu¬ 
ments wore regi'itued in the district during 1957. Of these, 4,804 
documents, faliieg under compulsory registration, were of the 
aggregate valm < f Rs, 24,15,570 ; 55 documents, falling under optional 
registration, wer- ol the aggregate value of Rs. 44,972; and .39 docu¬ 
ments, affecting rnoviable property were of the aggregate value of 
Rs. 46,751 and iO'i v/e e Wills. I’wo hundred and seventy-four memo¬ 
randa of marri igcs were registered under the Bombay Registration 
of Marriages , V of 1954 and seven marriages were solemnised 
under the Spev n] M uriages Act (XLIII of 1954). 

The Stamp Department. 

The Supebin MiMiRNT OF Stamps, Bombay, is the authority who Stamps. 
controls the su; ply and sale of State stamps in the State and the Organisation. 
Gontroller of St,U!i;)s, Nasik, is the authority which controls the supply 
and sale of po;Ml stamps in the State. In Ratnagiri district, the 
Collector as tli- administrative head of the district holds general 
charge of the d strict administration of the Stamp Department. 

There is no inciependent officer in the district specially in charge 
of Stamps. Th> v'crk is done by the senior clerk in the District 
Treasury Office ender the superxdsion of the Treasury Officer, Ratna¬ 
giri, He is in t liargo of the local depot at Ratnagiri and is responsible 
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for the maintenance of the stock of stamps, tlieir distribution to the 
branch depots in case of emergency and their sale to the public. The 
revenue authorities arc empowered to grant refunds of the value of 
unused, spoiled and obsolete stamps presented to them within the 
prescribed period. Branch depots are located at each of the 12 taluka 
and two mahal headquarters and are in the charge of the Sub- 
Treasury Officer, i.e., Mamlatdar or Mahalkari as the case may be. 


To suit public convenience, stamps are sold not only at local and 
branch depots but also at various centres by vendors authorised to 
sell stamps. There are eleven vendors in the district. In addition 
to this, Sub-Post-Masters at Mandangad and Bankot sell non-judicial 
and judicial stamps. The total income from stamp duty realised in 
Ratnagiri district, during 1957-58, was Rs. 1,48,147-77 nP. for 
judicial stamps and Rs. 68,688-61 nP. for non-judicial stamps. The 
stamp vendors are allowed a small discount and this in 1957-58, 
amounted to Rs. 884-69 nP. under judicial stamps and Rs. 1,589-70 
nP., under non-judicial stamps. 

The Motor Vehicles Department, 

Motor Vehicles. The Motor Vehicles DEP.,mTMENT deals with the administration 
Motor Vehicles of Motor Vehicles Tax and the Motor Vehicles (Amendment) 
Act. Act (Act XV of 1956) and the Bombay Motor Vehicles Tax Act 

LXV of 1958. Under the first Act, all motor vehicles have to be 
registered; all drivers have to take out a licence, which is given only 
on their passing, a prescribed test of competence; the hours of work 
of drivers of public vehicles are restricted; and third party insur¬ 
ance of all vehicles plying in public places has to be effected. It gives 
power to State Governments to subject vehicles to be licensed for 
public hire, specifying their routes and also the freight rate. Fees 
are leviable for registration and issue of licences and permits. 


State Transport There is a State Transport Authority for each State which co-ordi 
Authority. nates the activities of the Regional Transport Authorities under it. 

The Regional Transport Authority controls the motor transport in the 
region and deals with the issue of permits to different categories of 
transport vehicles according to the policy laid down by the State 
Transport Authority and the State Government from time to time. 
It also performs such duties as grant of authorisations to drive public 
service vehicles and conductors’ licences, taking departmental action 
against those permit-holders who contravene any condition of the 
permit, etc., and prescribing policy in certain important matters 
relating to motor transport in the region. 


Regional Trans- The Regional Transport Authority for the Thana Region with its 
port Authority, headquarters at Thana, has jurisdiction over the Ratnagiri district 
and also over the districts of Thana, Kolaba, Nasik, Dhulia and 
Jalgaon, It consists of 12 members, inglufling the Secretary, the 
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other members, tbe official and eight non-official, being nominated 
by the State Ci )vi;rament under sub-section (1) of section 44 of 
the Motor Vehicles A.ct. 

The immediate subordinates to the Regional Transport Officer is 
the Regional Siiper\4sor, He assists the Regional Transport Officer 
in executing his duties and looks after the office administration. 
Whenever the lb gional I’ransport Officer is out of the headquarters, 
the Regional Sufiervisor acts for him. He supervises the work of 
In.spectors and Assistant Inspectors. 

There are twu Assistant Regional Transport Officers, .six Motor 
Vehicles Inspec tors and nine Assistant Motor Vehicles Inspectors 
working under the? Regional Transport Officer. The Inspectors carry 
out the work ol nigistration, inspection of motor vehicles, testing of 
drivers and con luclors, checking of motor vehicles and detecting of 
offences under iIk; Motor Vehicles Act. 

The Assistant Inspc^ctors carry out the office routine work, assist 
the In.spectors it caiTjdng out inspections of vehicles and also do the 
work of the lnsoe : tots when the latter are on tour or on special 
duty. 

The Depart!! ent has liaison with the Police Department. The 
Police Department carries out periodical checks of motor vehicles and 
detects offences under the Act. It also attends to reference from 
the Motor Vobicles Department regarding verification of character 
of applicants bn public service vehicle authorisations, conductors' 
licences, taxi cal) jK^rmits, etc. It also helps in the verification of non¬ 
use of vehicles and recoveries of arrears of taxes and in specifying 
particular places for bus stops, etc. The District Magistrate comes 
into relation widi this department in connection with imposition of 
restrictions on u'ad transport, fixation of speed limits, and location 
of motor stands at viirious places, etc. 

Under the Biimhay Motor Vehicles Tax Act, taxes are levied on all 
motor vehicles, i xcept those designated and used solely for carrying 
out agricultural operations on farms and farm lands. The taxes are 
based on the l) pc of vehicles (e.g., motor cycles and cycles, goods 
vehicles, passenger vehicles, etc.), and their laden or unladen weight. 
The Act has removr d all municipal and State tolls on motor veliicles. 
The rules mads' undeir this Act lay down that when a vehicle is to 
be registered \\'!thin the State, the registering authority (i.e., the 
Regional Transport Officer), shall verify the particulars furnished in 
the application For registration (e.g., the make of the vehicle, its 
capacity, etc.), .md determine the rate of the tax for which the 
vehicle is liabl<‘ Ev)3ry registered owner who wants to use or keep 
for use any velucli; in the State, has to pay the tax determined, stat¬ 
ing the limits v thin \vhich he intends to use the vehicle, i.e,, whether 

(g.c.p.) I.-B Vf 4174—40 
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Only within the limits of a particular municipality or cantonment 
or throughout the State. A token for the payment of the tax will be 
issued by the registering authority and this has to be attached to 
and carried on the vehicle at all times when the vehicle is in use 
in a public place. A fresh declaration has to be made annually, or 
every time the tax has to be paid (i.e., quarterly, half-yearly or 
annually). The registering authority before issuing token in respect 
of the payment of the tax has to satisfy itself that every declaration 
is complete in all respects and the proper amount of tax has been 
paid. 

With a view to facilitate the convenience of the travelling public 
and for the smooth administration of the Department au office has 
been established at Ratnagiri from 22nd March 1948, with a Motor 
Vehicles Inspector. 
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The Agricultural Department. 

The District AciucruLTUHAL Officer is in charge of the Agricul¬ 
tural Department in Katnagiri district (In Maharashtra Agricultural 
Service Class II He is responsible to the Superintending Agricul¬ 
tural Officer, B< loliay Division, Nasik. 

The Siipcrinlt Hcling; Agricultural Officer is responsible to the 
Director of Agiicultuie, Maharashtra State, Poona. The Director of 
Agriculture is assisted at the headquarters by four Joint Directors. 

The District \t;ric.iltural Officer is assisted at the headquarters 
by an Assistant District Agricultural Officer and three other Agricul¬ 
tural Officers, wlirs are in charge of three revenue sub-divisions viz. 
Chiplun, Rajapi 1 and Sawantwadi, where they supervise the work 
of Agricultural Assistiints in all the talukas within their jurisdiction. 
At present thert are 15 such Agricultural Assistants in the district. 

Of the 11 talukas rnd four mahals of the district six talukas have 
been covered l)\ tlic National Extension Service Blocks. The District 
Agricultural Off (r supeivises the agricultural work of these blocks. 

The followinji (; <16118100 activities are under the supervision of the 
District Agricu! ural Officer. 

(a) Organising the work of agricultural demonstration centres 
and holding ield demonstrations. 

(h) Organisation of crop protection service. 

(c) Supei-vidin of crop cutting experiments and conducting 
trials of improved .seeds and fertilisers. 

(d) Inspection of offices and depots in the district and guiding 
the staff. 

(e) Submicaou of periodical reports such as season and crop 
reports, forecast and weather reports, etc. 

(f) Working ‘grow more food’ schemes. 

(g) Cariyiiig or t rural development activities. 

(/i) Worf ir g of llie taluka seed farms. 

(i) Working of the Five-Year Plan schemes. 

(c.c.p.) I.-H Vf -4174—400 
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(/■) Preparation of working plans of National Extension Service 
Blocks, supervising the agricultural work and preparing agricul¬ 
tural schemes which are suitable to particular blocks. 

There are six Agricultural Demonstration Centres instituted on 
cultivators’ farms in the district under the supervision of the Agri¬ 
cultural Assistants, where the owner cultivators adopt the 
agricultural improvements advocated by the department. Field 
demonstrations of the standing crops and other improved practices 
are held during every season. 

Propaganda work in connection with the various agricultural acti¬ 
vities and schemes is carried out by the Agricultural Assistants. To 
facilitate the implementation of the schemes every Agricultural 
Assistant has under his charge, a depot, where improved seeds, 
manures etc. are stored for sale. The department receives the 
assistance of the co-operative institutions in the work of distribution 
of manures, seeds and insecticides. 

In addition to the Agricultural Demonstration Centres there are 
taluka development boards working on similar lines. All these 
taluka development boards now will be converted into multi¬ 
purpose societies. 

Agricultural Experiments and Research : To carry out the work 
of agronomic research on various crops research stations are insti¬ 
tuted at the following places. 

(t) Agricultural Research Station, S/»Vgoon.—Research on 

Paddy. 

(a) Agricultural Research Station, Phonda—Research on 

Paddy. 

{Hi) Agricultural Research Station, Hatkhamba.—Research on 
Paddy. 

(iv) Regional Cocoanut Research Station, Rhatye.—Research on 
Cocoanut. 

(n) Regional Cashewnut Research Station, Vengurla—Research 
on Cashewnut. 

In addition to these research stations it is proposed to start one 
Mango Research Station in this district. All these Stations are under 
the direct control of the Superintending Agricultural Officer, Bombay 
Division. 

All the activities in a particular division are under the control of 
the Superintending Agricultural Officer, who is assisted by two 
Deputy Directors of Agriculture, one for research and education and 
the other for engineering, soil conservation and bunding, etc. 

In addition to the Deputy Directors, there are also various 
Specialist Officers under the Director of Agriculture, who have their 
headquarters at Poona. These Specialist Officers have jurisdiction 
throughout the State and have subordinates v/orking in sub-divisions 
and districts. Tliey are in charge of mechanical cultivation, lift 
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irrigation, boring, horticulture, soil conservation, etc. Other olBcers 
working under the Oirector of Agriculture are the Statistician, Plant 
Pathologist, Agiicultural Entomologist, Professor of Agronomy, 

Economic Bot.uiist, Professor of Agricultural Economics, Cotton 
Botanist, and Colton Development and Fibre Development OflScers. 

These Specialist Oificcns carry on their work in the district with the 
help of the Dist ict Agricultural Officer. 

Horticulture.—I'heie is one nursery at Nandgaon in Kankavli 
mahal where m mgo grafts, cocoanut seedlings and other horticul¬ 
tural plants arc prepared and sold to the cultivators. In addition 
to this nursery lie Agricultural Research Station Shirgaon and 
Mirjole school rlso prepare mango grafts. Similarly, technical 
advice in hortic iltural matters is rendered to cultivators. Recently 
in each National Extension Service Block horticultural schemes 
were prepared a rider which long term loans for growing mango, 
cashewnut, cocoanut and other fruit plants are given to cultivators. 

A cashewnut drvelopment scheme is sanctioned for this district. 

One Agricultural Officer is in charge of this scheme. 

Agricultural School, Mirjole.—The school for the present is esta- Agricultural 
blished on Agrui iltural Research Station, Shirgaon, Ratnagiri taluka School, 
where the students do their practical work. The school was started in 
the year 1949 to impart practical training in agriculture and allied 
subjects viz., poultry, animal husbandry, carpentry, smithy, 
etc. The two ><';ns course includes various subjects viz., agriculture, 
animal husbandic' and dairying, horticulture, co-operation and agri¬ 
cultural legislation public health and civics., village administration, 
forestry, agriculliir,:d extension, Hindi and rural development. The 
school with a ca|)aoity for 40 students mainly admits candidates from 
the district. Tho students are paid stipend of Rs. 20 per month during 
their training pi.'riod and are given two khaki uniforms and free 
lodging. 

There is a Sujieiint'iiident in charge of this school who is assisted 
by one Agricultural Officer, and three Agricultural Assistants carrying 
out the work o research and practical education. This school is 
under the supervisiirn of Superintending Agricultural Officer, 

Bombay Divisioir Nafiik. 

Animal Hmhcndrg,—The work of livestock and poultry has been Animal Husbandry, 
transferred from Agriimltural Department to veterinary department. 

Cattle Developir ( lit Officer supervises the schemes for cattle develop¬ 
ment which arc implemented by the staff of the District Agricultural 
Officer. 

There are nu cattle breeding farms or societies in this district. 

However, at the Copuri institute one herd of Dangi breed is main¬ 
tained and the department gives a subsidy of Rs. 200 every year to 
the institute. The bulls etc. available from this institute are supplied 
to the cultivators for extending livestock improvement activities in 
the district. 
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Government has opened one premium bull centre in scheduled 
areas of Mandangad taluka for the cattle improvement work entirely 
at Government cost. Two Dtmgi bulls are kept at Latwan. 

Poultry.—Except a very small unit of poultry attached to the 
Agricultural School, Shirgaon, there are no other poultry centres in 
this district. However birds of Red Island Rhodes and White 
Leghorn breeds are distributed by the department to the cultivators 
from the stock at Kolhapur or Poona. 


District 
Agricultural 
Officers- , , 

(i) 


The organisation of the Agriculture Department 
in the District. 

District Agricultural Officer, (M. A. S. Class II) 
Officer in charge of the district. 


Agricultural Officer, llesearch Agricultural Agricultural Assistant I). A. 0. 

Sub-Divieion, Chiplun. Officer, Officer, helping in office- 

Keseareh Sub- Research work at Head- 

Division, Sub-Division, quarters. 

Rajapur. Savantwadi. 

Taluka and Taluka and 
(.'ircli; Agriciil- Circle Agricul¬ 
tural Assia. tural Assis¬ 
tants i n charge, tants. 

seed fann. 


I I 

Agricultural Agricultural 

Assistants, Assistants in 

Taluka. charge, seed 

fann. 

(ii) Agricultural Officer in charge, Regional 
Cocoanut Nursery. 

(tii) Agricultural Officer in charge. Cashew- 
nut Research Station and Assistants, .. 
{iv) Agricultural Officer in charge. Agricul¬ 
tural Research Station, Shirgaon ; and 
Assistants. 


(v) Agricultural Officer in charge. Agricul¬ 
tural Research Station, Phonda, and 
Assistants. 

(of) Agricultural Officer in charge, Mango 
Research Station and Assistants, 

(off) Superintendent in charge. Agricultural 
School, Mirjole, Agricultural Officer 
and Agricultural Assistant. 

(offi) Agricultural Officer, Cashewnut Deve¬ 
lopment Scheme, Vengurla; and Agri¬ 
cultural Assistants. 

(ix) Agricultural Officer in charge, Garden- 

cum-Demonstration Centre. 

(x) Agricultural Officer in charge. Agricul¬ 

tural Research Station, Hatkhamba. .. 

(xi) Agricultural Assistant in charge Nand- 

gaon Nursery. 


Under the Superin¬ 
tending Agricul¬ 
tural Officer, 
Bombay Divi¬ 
sion, Nasik. 
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The staff of the District Agricultural Officers carry out all the work 
of various agricultural production schemes etc. in addition to their 
usual work. 'I la; staff of District Agricultural Officers carry out 
other work direc ted by the various specialists like Plant Pathologist, 
Horticulturist, Agiicidtural Chemists, Economic Botanists, Professors 
of Economics, IVofessors of Agronomy, etc. 
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CIVIL VETERINARY DEPARTMENT." 


The Vetebinarv acthtties in Ratnagiri District are controlled Civil Veterinabi 


by the Divisional Viiterinary Officer, Kolhapur Division, Kolhapur, 


Department. 

Functions. 


who is in charan ol two districts, viz., Kolhapur and Ratnagiri. He 


is an officer of Class II rank in the Maharashtra Veterinary Service 
and is directly n sjKinsible and subordinate to the Director of Animal 


Husbandry, Maliaroshtra State, Poona. 


The main functions of the Civil Veterinary Department are Organisation, 
treatment of su k animals, control of cattle epidemics, and castra¬ 
tions. It also ( oaducts the work of control and destruction of ticks, 
and advises people in the hygienic methods of animal management 
and participates ia vaiiou.s cattle fairs mid shows held at various places 
in the State by ipi'.uing veterinary stalls etc, for propaganda. 

In 1958, theuv we;.e ten veterinary dispensaries in the district Veterinary 

located at Ralu igiiri, DiJorukh, Chiplun, Khed, Dapoli, Rajapur, Dispensaries. 

Deogad, Kanka' li, Sawantwadi and Malvan. There were three 
veterinary aid cculiais located at Latwan, Malgund and Kelshi. 

The veterinai;. otficers in charge of the dispensaries are Govern¬ 
ment Officers (I (da.'is Iff in the Maharashtra Veterinary Service. 

There are two or three fixed centres in the jurisdiction of each 
veterinary dispensary, which are periodically visited by the veterinary 
officers or stockmen for treating local animals, castration, etc. 


In 1957-58, ll.Pk2 animals were treated for contagious and non- statistics of 

contagious diseases and 759 castrations were performed at the Diseases, 

Inoculations and 

veterinary disp<ns.iries in Ratnagiri district. The veterinary statt Vaccinations, 
toured in the Milages and treated 19,554 animals and performed 
1,339 castrations Following are the statistics of outbreaks of main 

contagious catth diseases and the inoculations and vaccinations 

carried out durir g 1957-58. 

’Tlio Departmen i: now ni-naineJ as the ‘Animal Husbandry Department’. 
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Contagious Cattle Diseases, Inoculations and 


Vaccinations 

(1957-58). 


Name of the DiseaBe. 

Number of 
outbreaks 
reported. 

Number of inocula¬ 
tion and vaccina¬ 
tions carried out. 

Haemorrhagic Septicaemia 

33 

61,171 

Black Quarter. 

58 

13,954 

Anthrax 

3 

2,307 

Banikhet 

8 

1,12,626 

Fowl Pox 

. 5 

3,078 


In 1957-58, the animals treated with Hexidole powder prepara¬ 
tions, for the same purpose, numbered 45,038. 


The Forest Department. 

The Head of the Forest Department in the State is the Chief 
Conservator of Forests, whose head({uarters are at Poona. There is 
also a Deputy Chief Conservator of Forests at Poona, who assists 
the Chief Conservator in his work. For administrative purposes, 
the whole State is divided into five ‘ Circles ’ as shown below 


Circle. 

Head Quarters, 

(1) Poona Circle. 

,. Poona. 

(2) Naslk Circle. 

.. Nasik. 

(3) Amravati Circle. 

Amravati. 

(4) Nagpur Circle. 

Nagpur. 

(5) Bombay Circle. 

.. Bombay. 


At the head of each Circle is a Conservator of Forests. 

The Conservators have under them Divisional Forest Officers and 
Sub-Divisional Forest Officers to look after the administration of 
Divisions and independent Sub-Divisions respectively. The Divisional 
Forest Officers belong to Maharashtra Forest Service, Class I; and 
the Sub-Divisional Forest Officers in charge of independent Sub- 
Divisions to M. F. S., Class II. Some Divisions are divided into sub- 
Divisions which are in charge of Sub-Divisional Forest Officers who 
belong to Maharashtra Forest Service, Class II and unlike the Sub- 
Divisional Forest Officers in charge of independent Sub-Divisions they 
are under the control of the Divisional Forest Officers. The 
Divisions or Sub-Divisions, are divided into small executive 
parts called Ranges ’ and each Range is managed by a Range Forest 
Officer under the control of the Divisional Forest Officer or Sub- 
Divisional Forest Officer as the case may be. The Range Forest Officer 
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is a non-gazett(Kl subordinate ofllcer (Class III) who is usually trained 
at one of the horest Colleges in India i.e., those at Dehra Dun and 
Coimbatore. 1 i.ieh Range is sub-divided into ‘ Rounds' and each 
‘Round’ is managed by a Round Officer or Forester, who is usually 
trained at the Forest Classes in the State; each Round is sub- divided 
into ‘ Beats ’ and each Beat is managed by a Beat Guard, 

The Sawantv idi Forest Sub-Division and part of Janjira Forest Sub- 
Division falling und(3r Bombay Circle are held by the Sub-Divisional 
Forest Officer, Sawantwadi and Janjira. Administratively, Janjira 
forms part of Kolaba district. The following are the Ranges in the 
Sawantwadi Si.b-Dh’ision and part of Janjira Sub-Division 


Name of the tin 

1)- iJj vision. Name of Range. 

Headquarters. 

Sawantwadi 

. * Sawantwa4i 

.. Sawantwadi. 


Kudal 

Kudal. 


Kankavli 

Kankavli, 


m 


Janjira 

.. Mahad 

,. Mahad. 


The total ar ,>a of Government Forests of Sawantwadi, and Janjira 
Sub-Divisions ia <30'91 square miles, details of which are given 
below 



Protected Forests. 

Reserved Forests. 

Sawantwadi Sub-1 liidnion 

.. 3- 21 

square miles 

.. 53-98 

square miles. 

Janjira Sub-Divisi m 


.... 

3-72 

square miles. 

' ' ttai 

.. 3-21 

square miles. 

57-70 

square miles. 


The forests in these Sub-Divisions are scattered in small pockets. 
In Ratnagiri cli.stiict the majority of tire forests are owned by 
Malkklars or inurndars and the extent of Government forest is very 
little. A sche nc to acciuire Malki forests is under operation and by 
the end of S 'cnud Five-Year Plan about 26,742 acres have been 
acquired by j aying compensation. 

The forest area in Ratnagiri lies within 15°—37' and 16° —18' 
north latitudr^ and 73° — 30' and 74° —15' east longitude. To its 
nortli lies Kankavli mahal and to the east parts of Kolhapur and 
Belgaum col]< c torates. It is bounded by the Goa territory on its 
south and Vet gnrla mahal is on its west. 

The annual lainfall in the various parts of the tract is very heavy 
and varies from 120^' to 200" being heaviest along the top ridge line 
of the Sahyadns and it decreases as the elevation drops. 
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Due to heavy rainfall, the vegetation is luxuriant and falls into 
two distinct climatic formations, viz., (1) Bombay sub-tropical 
evergreen forest and (ii) South Indian tropical moist deciduous 
forests. 

The species found in sub-tropical evergreen forests are Anjani 
(Mmnecylon cdule), Ilirda (Terminalia chebula), Ainba (Mangifera 
Indica), Shendri (Mallotus philippinensis) with understorey of 
Parajambhul (Clea dioica), Dinda (Leca Macrophylla), Tamalpatra 
(China inomum tamala) etc.. At many places canes are also noticed. 
Some of these areas have been saved from over-exploitation by virtue 
of maintenance as “ Shikar forest ” in the old state regime. Most of 
these forests are on Amboli plateau which is at an altitude of about 
3,000'. These forests impart siiecial importance to the Amboli plateau 
and ghat area for their aesthetic value. These forests are covered by 
regular working plan and are mostly exploited for firewood and other 
minor forest produce. 


In South Indian tropical moist deciduous forests, the most 
characteristic species is I’eak (Tectona grandis) associated with Ain 
(Terminalia tomentosa), Kinjal (Terminalia paniculata) Siddum 
(Tetrameles nudiflora), Ko.shimb (Scleichera oleosa), Kanai 
(Albizzia procera), Sawar (Salmalia malabarica), etc., and Satwin 
(Alstonia scholaris), Bibla (pterocarpus marsupium), Amba 
(Mangifera indica), Plumas (Aitocarpus jntegrifolia), Shisham 
(Dalbergia latifolia), Kokum (Garcinia indica), etc., in middle 
storey. 

These forests arc woikcd under a regular working scheme and 
bring the major part of revenue. 

On the abolition of tlie Research and Working Plan Circle, in the 
new set-up of rc-organised Bombay Circle, there is one Working 
Plan Divisional Forest Officer between two Circles viz. Bombay Circle 
and Nasik Circle with headquarters at Nasik. Accordingly the Work¬ 
ing Plans Officer at Nasik has jurisdiction over the forests of this 
Sub-Division. 

The Revenue and Forest Departments are closely interconnected 
in their work. Afforestation and disafforestation are practically 
joint functions of the Revenue and Forest Departments, since public 
rights in the lands proposed for afforestation have to be settled by 
the Revenue Department. Working Plans (described later) for the 
management and development of forests are prepared solely by the 
Forest department, but in so far as the prescriptions of a Working 
Plan affect local supply and the rights and privileges of the in¬ 
habitants of the tracts, the approval of the Collector concerned has 
to be obtained before it is submitted to Government by the Chief 
Conservator of Forests for sanction. 
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The Divisioii;il Forest Officer is dhectly responsible for the exploita¬ 
tion and regeii ratioA of the forests according to sanctioned work¬ 
ing plans and other orders. He conducts sales, enters into contracts, 
supplies maten li to departments and the public, realises revenue and 
controls expenditure under instructions from the Conservator of 
Forests. 
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He also deals witfi forest offence cases, having power to compound 
the same. In .'•hort, he is responsible for forest administration and 
management in all matters relating to technical forest operations. 


The duties i)t' the Sub-Divisional Forest Officer in charge of 
an independ* lit Sub-Division are exactly the same as those of the 
Divisional Ftm st Officer, while the Assistant Conservator or Sub- 
Divisional Foil s( OJhcer, attached to a division assists the Divisional 
Forest Officei in the work of inspection and supervision of various 
kinds of silvicultural works requiring technical knowledge, 
besides atteniling to other duties entrusted by the Divisional Forest 
Officer. Tffi‘ lie idquarters of the Sub-Divisional Officer, Sawantwadi 
Sub-Division m-c at Sawantwadi. 

Tlie Range f orest Officer is in executive charge of his range. He is 
responsible for < arrying out, with the help of his Round Officers and 
Beat Guards uid according to the orders of the Divisional Forest 
Officer or the \ssi;itant Conservator or Sub-Divi.sional Forest Officer, all 
work in his rliurge, such as marking, reservation, girdling and 
felling of tri i's transport of timber, fuel, etc., to the sale depots; 
sowing, plant iig, tending and other silvicultural operations ; construc¬ 
tion of road.s, buildings and wells according to sanctioned plans and 
estimates; protection of forests and investigation of forest offences ; 
supervision on removal of forest produce by purchasers and by holders 
of rights and (irivileges ; and issue of forest transit passes and permits. 


The Foie.stcrs’ duties include protection of forests; detection and 
investigation of ofl’ences ; issue of forest transit passes and permits; 
collection of revenue from permits and compensation in offences; 
preservation of .‘■landards (i.e., the number and kind of trees pres¬ 
cribed for pi iM'rvation and the manner of cutting etc.) in coupes given 
out to contr:*. :or.s for cutting; inspection and protection of forests; and 
guidance to and supervision of forest guards. The Forest Guard’s 
functions an to patrol and protect all forests in his beat; repair and 
maintain forest boundary marks; execute silvicultural works, viz. 
sowing, planting and creeper-cutting; and detect forest offences. 


Under the tiidiiin Forest Act (XVI of 1927), forests are divided into Classification of 
two categoi I S, “ reserved” and “protected”. Before forests are : Working 

classified, tin y have to be subjected to regular settlement by a Forest Hans. 
Settlement Oflicei, who enquires into the existence of all public and 
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private rights. In the case of reserved forests, the existing rights are 
either settled, transferred or commuted. In the case of protected 
forests, the rights are clearly recorded and regulated. In this Sub- 
Division there are reserved as w'ell as protected forests as stated beforj 
and they are organised and managed according to the prescriptions of 
the revised “ Working Plan ”. A Working Plan is a document which 
lays down the details of scientific management of a forest for a pres¬ 
cribed number of years. Before a working plan is drawn up, a survey 
is made of the growing stock, at times by actual enumeration, and 
an analysis is made from the stems of standing trees to determine the 
rate of growth of the principal species with special references to the 
soil and the climatic conditions of each locality. On the basis of the 
data thus collected, plans are drawn up for felling, regeneration, 
silvicultural treatment and protection of forests with provision for the 
due exercise of the rights and privileges of the people, including graz¬ 
ing of cattle. The preparation of the Working Plan for this 
Sub-Division has been done by the Divisional Forest Officer, Work¬ 
ing Plans, Central Circle. 

The main functions of the Forest Department are exploitation, 
regeneration, and protection of forests according to sanctioned Work¬ 
ing Plans and other orders, and the conduct of sales, entering into 
contracts and supply of material to Government departments and 
the public. The salient aspects of the functions are described 
below 

(1) Regeneration and Maintenance.~As the area is cut and tree 
growth removed, it is regenerated with fresh crop. The principal 
duty of a forest officer is the protection of the forests in his charge. 
Great care and precaution are required against damages by man, 
animals, and insects and other pests and against adverse climatic 
influences and other inanimate agencies. Damage by man is caused 
by: (I) lighting of fires, (2) encroachments, (3) faulty exploita¬ 
tion methods, including illicit cuttings and (4) misuse of forest 
rights and privileges. Though occasionally forest fires may originate 
from natural causes, in the vast majority of cases they are due to 
human action, either within or outside the forest. The most frequent 
cause is carelessness or recklessness and sometimes illicit shikar, but 
occasionally there is incendiai’ism. To prevent damage by fire, the 
whole-hearted support and co-operation of the public are required. 
This co-operation is secured through the authority and influence of 
the village patil or headman. Precautionary measures like fire¬ 
tracing and quick putting out of fire are also taken by the department 
in good time against accidental fires. Clearing of shrubby growth 
along the roads and paths is also done to avert any fire spreading in 
the forest. Rigid )>atrolling and vigilant watch against unauthorised 
felling and removal of forest produce by the villagers are resorted to. 
Offenders in respect of unauthorised grazing and other damage from 
cattle are dealt with severely under the Forest Act and other laws. 
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(2) System rf Management.—The area under the management of 
the department in the district is worked under the various silvicul¬ 
tural systems like clear felling, selection-cum-improvement felling, 
etc. The who Ur ai'ca of this Sub-Division has been grouped into 
four working circlois. Piescriptions for each are as under : — 

This working circle includes forests of Amboli plateau, ghat and the 
precipitous hill slopes. The functions of the foresters falling under 
this working circle; ar e to improve and maintain adequate cover over 
steep areas for (Mnservation of soil and moisture and to realise 
physical, climatii; and. aesthetic benefits, to meet the demands for fuel, 
to give minor foriast produce, etc. Therefore, the prescriptions for these 
forests are light iinjnovement fellings in the overwood, supplemented 
by similar light thinning (if necessary) in congested patches of the 
underwood. 1'anting in natural blanks of Mango, Kaju, Phanas and 
other fruit tree s and other species like Hirda, Sum, Shikekai, etc. is 
prescribed. Tic fore^sts will be worked on a felling cycle of 15 years. 

This includes most of the areas bearing Teak. These areas are 
worked under tlo selection-cum-improvement” system with clear 
felling of 15 acres on gentler slopes or flat portions. In selection-cum- 
improvement ai( as, large gaps of 66' X 66' are to be planted up with 
economic specn-s like Sawar, Kumkum, Khair, etc. Clear felled 
patches are to he regenerated artificially with teak and other valu¬ 
able species lila; Sawar, Shisham and Tiwas at an espacement of 
6' X 6' except S vvar for which 9' X ^ distance is prescribed, 

This includes the areas holding mixed growth of teak and injaili 
species which h i\'e suffered very badly due to illicit cutting, theft, 
fire, etc. These ansas are tackled under improvement fellings with 
a planting schenn; on flatter areas in about one fourth part of the 
coupe with teak and valuable injaili species. A rotation of 100 years 
has been prescribed for these areas too with a felling cycle of 20 years. 

There are plcntly of privately owned forests which have been 
ruthlessly exploicc cl and many of the areas have been ruined. In 
order to reston tlm jaotfaitialities of these areas in time, acquisition 
of such areas ti> the extent of 50,000 acres is under progress. 
Afforestation of sudi acquired areas has been started. 

Other privafi’ly owned areas where indiscriminate fellings are 
noticed, are being brought under the regulation of section 35 of the 
Indian Forest Ac t, 1927. 

The exploited areas in the reserved forests are afforested either 
departmentally )r on Agri-silvi condition as per availability of labour. 
In Agri-silvi .syst(?)n, the villagers raise food crops along with planta¬ 
tions of tree species. 

The forest pic ducc is divided into two main classes, major and 
minor. The cliiel forest produce is timber, firewood and charcoal. 
The major port inn of these is exported either to Kolhapur or Belgaum 
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and other areas as local demand is not heavy. The chief minor 
forest produce are Apta and Teraburni leaves, hirda, kaju, amha, 
tamalpatra, etc. 

The major forest produce is derived out of coupes due for working, 
ft is then advertised for sale and sold by tenders or by public 
auction. The minor forest produce is either farmed out or sold on 
permits. 

The annual income from major forest produce in Sawantwadi Sub- 
Division in the year 1957-58, was Rs. 1,03,394-24 nP. from timber and 
Rs. 3,046 from firewood. 

The income from minor forest produce in the same year was 
Rs. 8,549-88 nP. 

The total income for the Sub-Division for the same year from all 
sources was Rs. 1,14,990-12 nP. and the total expenditure was 
Rs. 93,589-35 nP. 

There are no roads maintained by the Forest Department in this 
Sub-Division. The contractors prepare temporary roads and cart 
tracts during the lease period of the contract. 

Relations with People.—Under the Government of Rombay, 
Agriculture and Forest Department’s Resolution No. 5898, dated 
21st September 1953, the people are granted rights and privileges to 
graze cattle in open forests, to remove dead and fallen wood for 
domestic consumption, to remove fallen leaves and dead material for 
burning rab and right of way to temples, water springs, etc. 

In the application of forest rights and privileges and in the work of 
forest protection and exploitation, the officials of the Forest department 
tome into direct contact with the people. A direct link between the 
people and the department has been established by the appointment 
of a “Forest and Grazing Committee” by the District Development 
Board. This Board deals with problems connected with forest 
policy, reafforestation, tree planting, allotment of grazing lands, 
improvement of grazing lands, etc. 

Vana Mahotsava.—The Government of India inaugurated in 1950, 
an important function called Vana Mahotsava to be celebrated every 
year in the first week of July. The object is to convey the importance 
of forests to the nation and to encourage the planting of as many 
trees as possible at suitable jrlaces. To supply free seedlings to public 
and other departments for planting during annual Vana Mahotsava, 
nurseries have been cstabli.shcd at Sawantwadi, Padwe-Majgaon and 
Ratnagiri, where seedlings of various ornamental, fast growing trees 
and economical species are raised. 

Wild Life Week.—In order to put a stop to wanton destruction of 
wild life, the Government of India has started celebrating the Wild 
Life Week from the year 1956. The week is celebrated during 
October. The object is to convey to the people the importance of 
wild life in nature’s balance. 
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TfIE CO-OPEKATIVE DEPARTMENT. 

The Co-oPEK/i i’ive Dej’artment in the Ratnagiri District is in 
the administrati' i) charge of the Assistant Registrar, Co-operative 
Societies, Ratna',;iri, who is a gazetted officer in class II of Maharashtra 
Co-operative S ■cvit.'e. His immediate superior is the Divisional 
Deputy Registrar, Bombay, who has jurisdiction over Bombay, Thana, 
Kolaba and Ratnagiri districts. The Assistant Registrar is responsible 
for supervision of and guidance to various types of co-operative 
societies in his cliarge. Many of the powers of the Registrar of 
Co-operative Sn. ic tic.s under the Bombay Co-operative Societies Act 
(VII of 1925) .ind the Rules under it are delegated to him. Under 
him is the Distrut Co-operative Officer, Ratnagiri, who belongs to the 
subordinate co-operative service. The district co-operative officer 
is responsible fc i organisation of societies, development of the move¬ 
ment, supervision over the societies in rural and semi-rural areas, 
arrangements fi r crop finance, etc. He is also a nominee of the 
department on c ertain types of co-operative institutions. Although 
his jurisdiction ( Xtemls over the whole di.strict the co-ordination of 
departmental at tivilies at the district level is done by the Assistant 
Registrar, so tbat, there may be no duplication of work between the 
Assistant Regicru and the district co-operative officer. Up to 
30th June 195(i the Assistant Registrar, Co-operative Societies was 
also entrusted \i'ith the work relating to the cottage and small scale 
industries and industrial co-operatives in the district. In carrying 
out these dutiis lie was assisted by a District Officer of Industrial 
Co-operatives nncl Village Industries and also by Industrial Supervi¬ 
sors. Govemmcul have however, under Government Resolution, 
Industries and <i;o-o]3crative Department, Bombay No. JTM/1957/ 
24225-8, dated 30th March 1957, declared the former Industrial 
Co-operatives aid Village Industries Section as a separate department 
with a view t' f icilitating an easy and convenient growth of the 
small-scale and cottage industries. The work of the co-operative 
societies of industrial type is under the control of the Assistant 
Director of Col tags Industries and Industrial Co-operatives, Thana 
and a District Clficcr for Cottage Industries and Industrial Co¬ 
operatives, Rat tag!ri who is assisted by supervisors. There is one 
Assistant Director for Thana, Kolaba and Ratnagiri districts with 
Thana as his headcjuai-ters. 

The Supervi iiou Staff.—The supervision staff serves as the last link 
in the administi ilive machincay. Their main responsibility is confined 
to detailed sui'orvision over the working of agricultural credit and 
multi-purpose societies. They are expected to supervise every 
society in then charge at least once in three months. They are in 
addition requir d to assist the societies in the preparation of normal 
credit statenuiiis and assets registers. At present there are seven 
supervisors in the district. In national extension service areas the 
work is entrus ec' to the assistant district co-operative officers. 
Supervisors arc also appointed in the national extension service areas, 
by the Depute Registrar, from among those persons who have 
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undergone training at the Regional Co-operative Training School, 
and passed the prescribed test. They are under the control of the 
District Supervision Committee which functions under the direct 
control of the Provincial Board of Supervision. This committee 
consists of the Assistant Registrar, the Chairman of Central Financing 
Agency (formerly representative of Bombay State Co-operative Bank, 
now of the Ratnagiri District Central Bank), the Chairman of the 
District Co-operative Board, one or two representatives of the super¬ 
vising unions in the district and one representative of the agricultural 
non-credit societies in the district. 


The District Co-operative Officer is the secretary of the committee. 
The committee recommends disciplinary action, where necessary, 
against supervisors ; scrutinises and checks their programmes and 
diaries ; and reviews the working of supervising unions. 

Supervising Unions.—A supervising union is formed for every taluka 
generally, where there is a sufficient number of co-operative societies. 
Elsewhere there is one supervising union for two talukas. There are 
eight supervising unions in the district. All agricultural credit societies 
are eligible for membership. The main functions of the supervising 
unions are (1) to advise, guide, assist, rectify and control its consti¬ 
tuent societies by efficient and regular supervision and (2) to provide 
a means of assessing the credit of each of the constituent societies 
and to make recommendations in this behalf to the financing agency. 
The supervisor for the area acts as a secretary of the union. 

The District Co-operative Board.—Education and training in co¬ 
operation, and propaganda for the spread of the co-operative move¬ 
ment are carried by the district co-operative board under the guidance 
of the Maharashtra State Co-operative Union (formerly Bombay 
Provincial Co-operative Institute). Tire membership of the Board is 
of two classes viz. (1) Ordinary, consisting of all co-operative 
societies in the district and (2) associate, consisting of individuals. 
A nominee of the financing agency (formerly the Bombay State Co¬ 
operative Bank; now Ratnagiri District Central Co-operative Bank), 
the assistant registrar, Ratnagiri and the executive officer of the Maha¬ 
rashtra State Co-operative Union are ex-officio members of the general 
body of the board. There is a board of management composed cf 

(1) two nominees of the Maharashtra State Co-operative Union ; 

(2) one or two nominees of the financing agency ; (3) four represen¬ 
tatives of the supervising unions ; (4) one or two representatives of the 
individual members according as their number is 20 or more; (5) one 
or two members of individual societies; and (6) the administrative 
officer of the Central Financing Agency. The board of management 
has also the right to co-opt a co-operator of outstanding merit and 
experience from the district. The district co-operative board is 
affiliated as a subscribing member of the Divisional Co-operative Board 
for Maharashtra and also to the State Co-operative Union. 
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Audit,—Section 22 of the Bombay Co-operative Societies Act 
provides for statutory audit of every society once a year either by the 
Registrar or by aiine person authorised by him. The audit staff in 
the district woil.s uncler the control of the Assistant Registrar, Co¬ 
operative Societi ‘s, Ratnagiri. Besides the special auditor, there are 
three categories of auditors, viz. (1) auditors, (2) sub-auditors and 

(3) certified (professional) auditors. The special auditor is 
an officer belonging to the Co-operative Service, Class II. This 
Officer is stationed at Thana but ha.s jurisdiction over Thana, Kolaba 
and Ratnagiri districts. He audits the accounts of (1) central co¬ 
operative banks and banking unions;(2) purchase and sale societies 
and unions; (3) the district industrial association and its branches; 

(4) ‘C’ and ‘O ' class urban banks with working capital exceeding 
Rs. 50,000 ; ("i I housing societies indebted to Government; and 
(6) societies in iquidation belonging to the classes of societies in his 
charge. He also (..iiriics out a test audit of three per cent, of the 
societies audite<* by certified auditors. 

There are two auditors in the district and one additional auditor 
who is entrustci! w ith the audit work independently under the special 
auditor. Their Iload-quarters are at Malvan and Ratnagiri. The head¬ 
quarters of the additional auditor is also at Ratnagiri. They audit the 
following classcv of societies-inulti-purpose societies and their 
shops; taluka diwelopment boards; weavers’ societies; district co¬ 
operative board ; industrial societies; supervising unions; agricul- 
tural-non-credit societies, like crop jirotection, fencing and joint 
farming societii";; and other societies. 

There are five suli-auditors and one additional sub-auditor. They 
audit all agricultural credit societies and small multi-purpose societies ; 
societies runnin;’; lair price shops and distribution centres with 
a turnover not exceeding Rs. 50,000. Every distribution centre or 
a fair price .shi i run by societies is treated as a separate unit. 

In pursuance o| the policy of progressive decentralisation of the 
movement, in icccnt years steps have been taken to appoint certified 
auditors to cany out the statutory audit of the following types of 
societies and institutions ; — 

(1) consumers’ societic;s with a turnover of Rs. 50,000 and over ; 

(2) urban banks and' societies classed as ‘A’ or ‘B’ with work¬ 
ing capital O' Rs. 50,000 and over; 

(3) housine societies having no outstandings against them on 
account of G < x ernment loan ; 

(4) Any o her societies certified by the Registrar. 

Other staff.--,\n assistant district co-operative officer, a special 
recovery office)' an honorary organiser and arbitrators are the other 
officers in the district. 

(c.c.i>.) L-B Vt 4174-41 
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The assistant district co-operative officer is attached to the office 
of the Assistant Registrar, Co-operative Societies, Ratnagiri. He 
assists the District Co-operative Officer in his duties and inspects 
minor societies. 

Under the Bombay Co-operative Societies Act monies recoverable 
as a result of arbitration awards or liquidation proceedings and 
certain dues of co-operative institutions are recoverable through the 
Collectors according to the law in force for the recovery of arrears 
of land revenue. When the normal staff of the Revenue Department 
is not in a position to cope with the work, special recovery officers 
are deputed from the Revenue Department to the Co-operative 
Department to expedite the work. A post of a special recovery 
officer was created in this district in 1957 with headquarters at 
Ratnagiri. 

The honorary organisers are non-officials who give assistance in 
the matter of organisation of different types of societies. An 
honorary organiser’s jurisdiction extends to one or two talukas or 
even to the whole district in some cases. There are three district 
organisers and 13 taluka organisers in the district. 

Under the Bombay Co-operative Societies Act, co-operative 
societies or members thereof may refer their disputes to the 
Assistant Registrar for decision either by himself or by appointment 
of an arbitrator. Every year a list of persons is published and Assis¬ 
tant Registrar sends cases of disputes to such arbitrators. Tliere were 
18 arbitrators in the district in 1958. 

One Statistical Assistant is appointed in the district and he works 
directly under the Assistant Registrar, Co-operative Societies, Ratna- 
giri. 

Educational Institutions.—The Maharashtra State Co-operative Union 
is recognised as the sole agency for imparting co-operative training to 
officials and non-officials throughout the State. It has established 
regional schools at Poona and Jalgaon with a view to impart train¬ 
ing to the lower staff of Co-operative Department and co-operative 
institutions, in particular, to supervisors, bank inspectors and secre¬ 
taries of multi-purpose societies and taluka purchase and sale unions. 
The Union is also conducting a co-operative training college at Poona 
where higher officers of the Co-operative Department and secretaries 
of the urban and central banks are trained. 

Marketing,~The Registrar of Co-operative Societies is also Director 
of Agricultural Marketing, and in this capacity he shares with the 
Collector of the district the responsibilities for the effective enforce¬ 
ment of the Bombay Agricultural Produce Markets Act (XXII of 1939). 
The Director performs the functions of survey; organisation and 
constitution of regulated markets; assessment of adequate scale of 
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licence fees; r:iies of commission, and charges of other market 
functionaries ; apinoval of bye-laws and annual budgets of market 
committees; am i technical guidance as regards the manner in which 
the accounts o: the market committees shall be maintained. The 
administrative (ontrol of the market committees and the enforcement 
of statutory pr( visions and the rules governing the regulation of 
markets are, however, vested in the Collector, who exercises these 
powers in consnltation with the Director. 

The Director is assisted by separate marketing staff, consisting of 
the Chief Markc ting Officer and one Assistant Marketing Officer with 
their head-quaiters at Poona and Assistant Marketing Officers for 
regional divisions, Iffie Chief Marketing Officer is an officer of Class 
I State Service and the Assistant Marketing Officers are in Class 11. 
The latter are lu ovidcd with a staff of Marketing Inspectors whose 
jurisdiction exfi ods to over one or more districts. There is only one 
Marketing Inspector for this district with his headejuarters at 
Ratnagiri. He works under the control of the Assistant Marketing 
Officer, Poona ind the Assistant Registrar, Co-operative Societies, 
Ratnagiri. 

There are no jcgulated markets in this district. 

Money-Len(I n^,—The Bombay Money-Lenders Act (XXXI of 1946) 
was brought ii to operaiion from 17th November, 1947, The salient 
features embof led in the Act are : (1) licensing of money-lenders ; 

(2) maintenance of accounts by money-lenders in prescribed form; 
and (3) resti lotions on the rate of interest. The Registrar, Co¬ 
operative Socn iios, Maharashtra State is also appointed as Registrar- 
General of M' I ley hinders. Up to October 1957, the administration 
of the Act was inder the control of the Revenue department and 
Personal Asskslunt to the Collector held the charge of the Registrar 
for Money-Ieruleis and Mamlatdars held the charge of the Assistant 
Registrar for money-lenders. As per Government Notification 
No. M.L.A. 1 :'.r)6/lI943-C/dated 23rd July 1957 the administration 
was transferrei! to the Co-operative department. This district is 
placed under the charge of the Registrar of Money-lenders, 
Kolhapur at thci divisional level. At the district level is the 
Assistant Registrar of money-lenders, Ratnagiri and under him 
is a rnoney-h liding inspector. The inspector makes inquiries on 
the applicatou for money-lending licences and inspects accounts 
of licence-holders and submits his reports to the Registrar 
through the Assistant Registrar of Money-Lenders in addition to 
his regular dnius'. Every Assistant Registrar maintains a register of 
money-lender,s for 1:he area in his jurisdiction. Money-lenders are 
licensed to carry on the business of money-lending only in accordance 
with the terms and conditions issued to them. The authority to 
grant a licenc o is the Registrar, although the application for licence 
has to be ma le to the Assistant Registrar of the area concerned. 
The Registrar has also powers to cancel a licence. Appeals against 
the order of ilie Registrar may be made to the Registrar-General 
whose decision is final. 

(g.c.p.) l-b Vf 4174-41a 
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Sarvodaya Centres—In 1949, the State Government adopted 
a scheme known as the ‘ Sarvodaya ’ Scheme, with a view to bring 
about all-round, intensive development—social, educational and 
economic — of a selected, compact block of 30 to 45 villages in each 
district through the constructive programme which was foremost in 
the objectives of Mahatma Gandhi. The executive authority in the 
formulation and implementation of such a scheme in each district 
rests with a non-official worker known as the Sanchalak of the 
Sarvodaya Centre, who is assisted and advised by a non-ofDcial 
committee of members known as the Sarvodaya Area Committee. 
Every year a plan of development of the area is formulated by the 
Sanchalak, which is considered by the State Sarvodaya Committi'c 
before its final sanction by Government. In the district, there are two 
Sarvodaya Centres one at Gopuri, in Kankavli peta and another at 
Lanje in Lanje peta. The centre at Gopuri covers 35 villages in 
Malvan taluka and Kankavli peta. Three sub-centres are opened at 
Harkul, Ranged and Karul. A group of workers is attached to each 
of the sub-centre which conducts various activities of village uplift 
and social and cultural development in the district. In 1958-59, 
Government sanctioned about Rs. 35,000 to the Sarvodaya Centre, 
Gopuri. 

The centre at Lanje covers 13 villages round about Lanje. 
Activities similar to other Sarvodaya Centres are carried on by this 
cenbe, In 1958-59, Government .sanctioned about Rs. 20,000 to 
this centre. 

The following statement shows the organisation of the Co-operative 
Department in Ratnagiri district. 

I. Assistant Registrar, Co-operative Societies. 

{Class II) 


(1) District Co-operative Officer. 

(2) District Supervision Cona- 

mittee (District Co¬ 
operative office). 

(3) Supervisors (who are also 

secretaries of Taluka 
Supervising Unions. 

(4) Audit Staff — 

(1) Special Auditor, Co¬ 
operative Societies 
Thana with Auditor and 
Sub-Auditor (For the 
audit work of co¬ 
operative Societies from 
Ratnagiri District). 


Working directly under— 

Assistant Registrar, Co-opera¬ 
tive Societies, Ratnagiri. 
Provincial Board of Supervi¬ 
sion. 

Divisional Deputy Registrar. 


Assistant Registrar, Co-opera¬ 
tive Societies, Ratnagiri. 
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(2) Two Auditors at 

Ratnaglii and Malvan. 

(3) Six Sub Auditors 

(4) Certiliiid Auditors 

(5) Assistant IDistrioL Co¬ 

operative Officer, 
Ratnagiri. 

(6) Special Recovery Officer. ,. 

(7) Honorarv Organisers 

(8) Arbitrators (18 in No.) .. 

(9) Statistical Assistant 


Assistant Registrar, Co-opera¬ 
tive Societies, Ratnagiri. 

Assistant Registrar, Co-opera¬ 
tive Societies, Ratnagiri. 

Assistant Registrar, Co-opera¬ 
tive Societies, Ratnagiri. 

Assistant Registrar, Co-opera¬ 
tive Societies, Ratnagiri. 

Assistant Registrar, Co-opera¬ 
tive Societies, Ratnagiri. 

Assistant Registrar, Co-opera¬ 
tive Societies, Ratnagiri. 

Assistant Registrar, Co-opera¬ 
tive Societies, Ratnagiri. 

Assistant Registrar, Co-opera- 
dve Societies, Ratnagiri. 


II. Assistant Marketing Officer (Class II). 

(1) Marketing Inspector .. Assistant Marketing Officer, 

Poona. 

III. Registrar of Monetj TjCnders, Kolhapur. 

(1) Assistant Registrar, Money Registrar of Money-lenders, 


lenders, Ratnagiri. 


Kolhapur, 


(2) Money-lending Inspector, Assistant Registrar, Money- 

Ratnagiii. lenders, Ratnagiri. 

IV Sarvodaya. 

(1) Sanchaltik (assisted by the State Sarvodaya Committee and 
Sarvodaya area committeej. 
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Tin: Dep.\i TMEi\T of Cotiwge Industries and Industrial 
Co-operatives. 

Ratnagiri oit cj; is under tiie administrative control of the Assis¬ 
tant ITirector ol Cottage; Industries and Assistant Registrar for 
Industrial Co-ojierath'es, Thana at the sub-divisional level, and under 
the administrative control of the Deputy Director of Cottage 
Industries and ^Deputy Registrar for Industrial Co-operatives, 
Bombay Divi.siou, Mulund at the divisional level. The Director 
of Cottage Industries and Additional Registrar for Industrial Co¬ 
operatives, Maliarashtra State, Poona, is the head of the Depart¬ 
ment. The Assistant Director of Cottage Industries and Assistant 
Registrar for liKluslrial Co-operatives, Thana, has general powers 
of supervision over 

(1) Demonstration parties and peripatetic schools, 

(2) Industri.il co-operative societies, and 

(3) Survey work in connection with industrial co-operatives, 
and village industries. 


Cottage 
Industries and 
Industrial 
Co-operatives. 

Organisation. 
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He has general control over the staff in the district pertaining to 
the cottage industries and industrial co-operatives. He entertains 
and scrutinises applications for loans from individual artisans, 
educated unemployed, backward class persons and co-operative 
societies, and forwards them to the Deputy Director concerned or 
Director of Cottage Industries as the case may be. He also sees that 
agreements in connection with the loans sanctioned are properly 
executed, after which the loans are disbursed by him. He endea¬ 
vours to introduce improved implements and improved methods of 
production in village and cottage industries and communicates to 
the Small Industries Research Institute at Poona the problems 
requiring research in regard to such implements and methods. He 
has to maintain contact with associations of artisans or with 
individual artisans in the district who have distinguished themselves 
in their respective industries, make a continuous study of the needs 
of the different cottage and village industries, and try to revive 
decaying and extinct industries, particularly through utilisation of 
locally available raw materials. It is partly his duty to prepare 
schemes for the development of industrial co-operatives and village 
industries. The District Officer for Cottage Industries and Industrial 
Co-operatives, Ratnagiri, is the head of the office for the district. 
He is mainly responsible for organisation and promotion of 
industrial co-operatives and supervises and controls the industrial 
co-operative societies, Covernment training schools and production 
centres, Government individual loans administered under various 
schemes, Government loans to co-operative societies and their 
recoveries, revival of decayed cottage industries, propaganda for 
introduction of imiDioved tools and equipments, preparation of 
schemes for the development of cottage industries, etc., with the help 
of the staff as under ; 


(i) Industrial Srqrervisor (One) (II Grade). 

(ii) Industrial Supervisors (Two) (HI Grade). 

(iii) Senior Clerk (One). 


Industrial Co- There were in all 43 industrial co-operative societies as on 
operative Societies, June, 1958. The general working of the societies may be seen 
from the figures given below: 


S(iri.al P.articuliir8. 

jVo. 

I 2 


Amounts. Number. 

3 4 

1 Industrial Co-oiierative Societies 


Rs. 

. 43 

2 Number oi'Meittbers 


. 2,925 

3 Collected share capital 


87,030 _ 

4 Ilosorve and othci' funds 


20,187 _ 

5 l^opositfl 


66,435 

0 Goveriimont loan ,. 


17,687 

7 Hank loan 


8,347 

8 Working Capita] .. 


.. 1,99,686 

9 Profit 


8,609 

10 Loss 


1,713 
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There are in a 1 training schools and two production centres. CHAPTER 16. 

The details are as under 


Naiiio of til 
SoUool 


]j')oaaoa. Admission. 


1 Coir Extraolii'U mid Vengurla 
Spimiiiig kSchoiil, 

Viingurla. 

'2 Coir Extraction and Kooliara .. 
Spinning Soilnol, 

Kocluira. 

3 Ooir Extriictiou ;i,nd Hhampur 
Spinning Sihool, 

Dhainpur, 


No. of 
students 
trained. 
5 


Developmental 
—'—'—'—'—'—'—^—'—'— Departments. 

Remarks. COTTAGE 

Industries and 
6 Industrial 

' Co-operatives. 

The sohool is working Industrial Training 
satisfactorily. Schools, 


The aohool is working 
satisfactorily. 


The school is working 
satisfactorily. 


The students a 'o instructed in theory and are given practicals. Eaeh 
student is paid Us. 20 jier month as stipend subject to good attendance 
and good beha\ nu r. An Assistant Instructor is appointed over each 
institution. Thr duration of the course is of three months only. 

The technical experts employed by this department, having their 
headquarters onlsi le the district, are available for consultation and 
advice to the arli-ians of the district during their periodical tours. 

Serial .\.imo oi I In No. of 

No. Sohoi'l. Eocation. Admiasion. students Remarks. 

trained. 

1 2 3 4 5 6 


Technical 

Experts. 


Sann-hemp 

Industry. 



1 G ivonirnont I'i no Rajapur .. 16 27 The school is working. 

Training I'liit, satisfactorily. 

Rajapur. 


2 Filiro Works Helmo], Eeogad ,. 1-5 63 Tho sohool is working 

IJciigad. satisfactorily. 

The course of the training is of one year. Each student gets Rs. 25 
per month as stipend. The Instructor and Assistant Instructor are 
appointed over e ach school and impart lessons as per syllabus laid 
down by the dcoai tment. 


Serial Name of i 

T) 


No, of 


No. School. 

liooation 

Admission 

students 

trained 

Remarks. 

1 2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

1 (;oir wofkf) 
Malgiiiul 

1 . h >ol, Malgund 

12 

84 

Working satisfactorily. 


2 Giiir Works |i ipl, Malvan 
Mai V an. 


15 


63 Working satisfactorily. 
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It is a course of one year. The students are paid Rs. 20 and Rs. 25 
as stipend for the rural and urban location respectively. The Instruc¬ 
tor and Assistant Instructor instruct the students as per syllabus 
laid down. 

There are two production centres in the district. Production 
Centre at Ratnagiri deals in hosiery industry. It has two sections 
(1) training section and (2) production section. PAfteen students 
are admitted per term for a period of six months. Each is granted 
a stipend of Rs. 25 per month. After completion of the training the 
trained workers are taken up on production wing and are given 
work on piece work basis and paid wages as irer scheduled rate 
approved by the Director of Cottage Industries and Additional 
Registrar for Industrial Co-operatives, Maharashtra State, Poona. 
The staff consists of the foreman instructor, storekeeper-c’twn-account- 
ant, skilled worker and a peon. The other production centre is at 
Aronda, taluka Sawantvvadi. The trained workers are admitted in the 
workshop on piece work basis and are paid wages at settled rates. 
There is no training section attached to the centre. The centre is well 
equipped with tools, equipments and improved machinery. The staff 
consists of a foreman, a junior clerk and a watchman-cum-peon. The 
production centre meets the demand of the public as well as Govern¬ 
ment as per orders. 

The technical officers with headquarters at Poona under various 
industries are available for consultation, advice and guidance to 
these institutions during their periodical tours. 

Coir Extraction and Spinning Institution and Factory at Vengurla.— 
.4 scheme for the development of coir industry has been prepared 
and budget provision for Rs. 51,900 during the current year 
is also made. Government orders sanctioning the continuance 
of the scheme have been received under Government Resolution, 
Industries and Go-operation Department, No. GIP-2829/25l76-In Co.- 
I dated 26th February 1959 and the scheme is being implemented. 
The factory provides employment to skilled and un-skilled workers 
on daily wage basis. 

There are in all six National Extension Service Blocks working in 
this district. Out of these six National Extension Service Blocks, 
Mandangad Block is of 2nd stage and the remaining are all 1st stage 
Blocks. A meeting of all Block Development Officers was called 
.in 1959, to chalk out schemes under Rural Arts and Crafts 
Industries. The cottage industries scheme formulated by the Block- 
Development Officers are approved and they are being implemented 
by them in Block areas. 

Besides the above mentioned activities, the Village Industries 
Branch, Ratnagiri has undertaken various activities in the district 
such as soap making, oil extraction, leather and tanning development, 
Saranjam Karyalaya, Amhar Charkha, etc. The Village Industry 
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Committee in tin; district grants working capital and loan for the 
purchase of imp ox ed tools and equipment and also makes advances 
towards tlie contribution of share capital of the co-operative societies. 

Co-ordination with Small-Scale Industries.—A. Co-ordination 
Committee consisting of the Registrar of Co-operative Societies, the 
Director of Indus tries and the Joint Registrar for Industrial Co-opera¬ 
tives and Villaip Industries, one reirresentative of the Village 
Industries Comniiltfre and one representative of the Provincial 
Industrial Co- 0 [)('ratir'e Association has been set up to co-ordinate 
the interests of (ottage and village industries on the one hand and 
Small-Scale Industries on the other. 

The Department of Industbuss. 

The Work oi jhe Depari'ment of Industries is mainly confined 
to the development of small-scale and large-scale industries in the 
State. The work connected with development of fisheries was trans¬ 
ferred to the Director ol Fisheries, Bombay, in April 1945 and that 
in connection wiih development of cottage industries was transferred 
in December 1946 to the Joint Registrar of Industrial Co-operatives 
and Village In. iistries, Poona. Its control over technical education 
and the variour schemes related to it was transferred in June 1948 
to the Director of Technical Education, Bombay. 

The officer dtvtcil) in charge of small-scale and large-scale 
industries in tin. Ratn.igiri district is the Deputy Director of Industries, 
Bombay Regior. [Class-1 Maharashtra Industries Service (State)] 
who has his he.ukgiarters at Bombay, and whose jurisdiction also 
extends to the districts of Jalgaon, Dhulia, Nasik, Thana, Kolaba 
and Greater Pumbay. He works directly under the Director of 
Industries, Mali irashtra State. He is also in charge of work connected 
with the admi nisi ration of the Bombay Weights and Measures Act 
XV of 1932, ti f Bombay Weights ancl Measures (Enforcement) 
Act (LXIX of 1958) and the Industrial Statistics Act (XIX of 1942). 
Under the former two Acts, his functions relate to enforcement of 
the Weights ai d Measures Act, collection of revenue in the form of 
fees for verific ition and/or re-verification and stamping of weights 
and measures, cti.'. and sanctioning prosecutions for breaches of the 
Acts in his rt gion. He is also authorised to grant registration to 
repairers of aid dealers in weights and measures, weighing and 
measuring inst nments, etc. or the applicants complying with the 
requirements, under intimation to the Director of Industries. Under 
the Industrial Statistics Act, he is responsible for collection of 
industrial statistics iri the prescribed form from the registered factories 
covered by the (Icnsus ol' Manufacturers in the district. He is required 
to render all lossible assistance to the occupiers of factories with 
a view to obtaining statistical returns, complete in all respects, in good 
time. He als.; collects industrial and commercial information on 
a voluntary bn-i:' as and when required either by the State or the 
Union Govermnrnt. He also undertakes investigations in connection 
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with cases of trade disputes with parties in the district referred to by 
Indian embassies abroad or foreign embassies in India. Cases of 
breaches of the provisions of the Trade Marks Act (V of 1940), Indian 
Merchandise Marks Act (IV of 1889) or Emblems and Names (Preven¬ 
tion of Improper Use) Act (XII of 1950), arc also investigated by him. 
In addition, he is empowered to sanction loans under the State-Aid to 
Industries Rules to the limit of Rs. 1,(XX) in each case, to applicants in 
his jurisdiction, subject to the condition that the total amount sane 
tioned by him does not exceed Rs. 5,000 in any one year. His miscel¬ 
laneous duties extend to investigation of applications (made for 
industrial purposes) from parties in his area for a licence under the 
Industries (Development and Regulation) Act, 1951, for require¬ 
ments of power, water, land acquisition, erection of buildings and 
for essentiality certificates in connection with the import, export and 
purchase of controlled materials such as iron and steel, cement, etc. 

The Deputy Director of Industries is assisted by the Assistant 
Director of Industries who is a class I officer. Their jurisdiction 
extends over the entire region. The Industries Officer (Class II, 
Maharashtra Industries Service) is in charge of the sub-divisional 
office at Thana. Ratnagiri district comes within the jurisdiction of 
the Industries Officer, Thana. In addition, he is assisted by three 
Industries Inspectors and three manual assistants stationed in 
Ratnagiri District, as given below 

(1) Northern Division—Chiplun. 

(2) Central Division—Ratnagiri. 

(3) Southern Division—Malvan. 

The duties assigned to the former inspectors of weights and measures 
under the Bombay Weights and Measures Rules are now carried out 
by the industries inspectors. The main purpose of the Bombay 
Weights and Measures Act is to provide for the adoption and compul¬ 
sory use of standard weights and measures in the State. No weight 
or measure or weighing or measuring instrument may be sold, 
delivered or used for trade, unless it has been verified or re-verified 
in the manner prescribed by Rules made under the Act and stamped 
by an inspector with a stamp of verification. Fees are fixed for 
verification, stamping, etc. It is the duty of the inspectors to carry 
out the verification and stamping and collect the fees. 

The Standards of Weights and Measures Act, 1956, has established 
the Standard Weights and Measures based on the Metric System in 
India. The change over to the Metric System will however be 
gradual, spread over ten years. The then Government of Bombay 
enacted the complementary legislation, vix. the Bombay Weights 
and Measures (Enforcement) Act, 1958, for the enforcement of the 
standard weights and measures, based on the Metric System in the 
State. Rules under the Act, viz., Bombay Weights and Measures 
(Enforcement) Rules, 1958, have also been framed by the Government. 
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It has initialK Iieen decided by the Government that the provisions 
of the Bombay SViaghts and Measures (Enforcement) Act, 1958, so 
far as they rel^ te to weights only, should come into force in certain 
specified areas (f th(> State, from 1st October, 1958. 

So far as B ituagiri district is concerned, the Act, has not been 
enforced at aiu place for the present. It will, however, be made 
applicable to tlu whole of Ratnagiri district gradually along with other 
parts of the State. 

Industries Ii sjiectors liave also to carry out duties in connection 
with collection of statistics, statutory as well as voluntary. The 
statutory colkx 1 ion of statistics under the Industrial Statistics Act, 
1942, was started from the year 1946. The scope of the census 
conducted thcK vinchir was limited to some 29 industries employing 
20 or more woikcrs and using power. The Collection of Statistics 
Act, 1953, camo into force in November 1956, repealing the Industrial 
Statistics Act, 1942. As final arrangements for implementation of 
Collection of "-(adstics Act arc not yet finalised by the Government 
of India, the , i nsus, at pre.sent, is being conducted as hitherto but 
on voluntary insis, 

Occupiers of die factories amenable to the census of manufacturing 
industries are leipuired to submit statistical returns, every year, in 
the prescribeci terms, and Inspectors have to ensure that proper 
accounts ami legistcrs are maintained by them for this purpose. 
They are also required to render reasonable assistance in complet¬ 
ing the returio in good time. 

In addition o the censn.s of manufacturing industries, ad hoc 
surveys of different industries are undertaken by the department 
for which spocicl questionnaires are devised. Inspectors are 
required to apjircach the occupiers for getting them filled in properly 
with necessary information. 

I’liE Public Works Department* 

The Public 'iA'oR]cs Department deals with (1) Roads and 
Buildings; (2 Irrigation; (3) Electricity; (4) Ports; (5) Public 
Health and (f' l Parks and Gardens. All these divisions except Parks 
and Gardens n e under the control of respective divisional offices of 
the Departmc it in the Ratnagiri district where the structure of 
Public Works I )< pai tincmt Organisation is as follows 

For adminislraiive purposes the Roads and Buildings Branch in the 
district is plac -d in charge of the Superintending Engineer, Bombay 
Circle, Bombuv. The Ratnagiri Division is divided into four per¬ 
manent and tvvo temporary sub-divisions, viz. (1) Ratnagiri Sub- 
Division, Ratnagiri, (2) Chiplun Sub-Division, Chiplun, (3) Kankavli 
Sub-Division, kankavli, (4) Sawantwadi Sub-Division, Sawantwadi, 
(5) Post-War Construction Division, Kbed and (6) Ratnagiri Minor 
Irrigation Pro i cl Sub-Division, Ratnagiri. 

•The Public ii'orks Department is now split up into' two separate Departments 
viz., Buildings uid Communications Department and Irrigation and Power 
Department with 'licet from 1st May, 1960. 
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There are only a few minor irrigation 

works built by Pulilic Works 

department in the district. They are in cliarge of the Kevenuo 

department and are enumerated below 


(1) Dhampur Tank 

Taluka Malvan. 

(2) Pendur Tank 

do. 

(3) War ad Tank 

do. 

(4) Talegaon Tank 

do. 

(5) Padvewadi Tank 

do. 

(6) Pat Tank 

Beta Kudal. 

(7) Ghatke Tank 

do. 

(8) Bar Tank 

do. 

(9) Gisha Devi Tank 

do. 

(10) Ghedvan Tank 

do. 

(11) Tole Thikan Tank 

do. 

(12) Humarmala Tank 

.. do. 

(13) Fawashi Tank 

do. 

(14) Tulsali Tank 

do. 

(15) Sarambal Tank 

do. 

(16) Zarap Tank. 

do. 

(17) Bambali Tank 

do. 

(18) Nana Shende Tank 

Peta Vengurla. 

(19) Matond Tank 

do. 

(20) Asolipal Tank 

do. 

(21) Parabwadi Tank 

do. 

(22) Bandhara at Takwadi 

do. 

(23) Talas Tank 

do. 

(24) Madura Bandhara 

Taluka Sawantwadi. 

(25) Bandhara at Lavel 

Taluka Khed. 


While each circle is in charge of a Superintending Engineer, the 
divisions are in charge of the Executive Engineers and the Sub- 
Divisions in charge of Assistant Engineers or Deputy Engineers. The 
Assistant Engineers belong to Maharashtra Service of Engineers 
(M.S.E.) Class I and Deputy Engineers to Maharashtra Service of 
Engineers (M.S.E.) Class II. These officers being in charge of 
Sub-Divisions are called Sub-Divisional Officers. The Sub-Divisions 
are further divided into sections, each in charge of an overseer. 
There are about 20 overseers in each division. 


Superintending The Superintending Engineer is responsible for the administration 
Engineer. and general control of public works in charge of officers of the 
Department within his circle. It is his duty to inspect the state 
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of various work.' within his Circle and to verify that the system of 
management prcATuling is efficient and economical. He is required 
to asc(!rtain thc' elEiciency of the subordinate ofiicers and petty 
establishments and to see and report whether the staff employed in 
each division is actua.lly necessary or adequate for the management. 
He also examiiu s the conditions of the surveying and mathematical 
instruments at the headquarters of divisions. In case of office and 
petty establishments borne on divisional scales, he sees that these 
scales are not extet:ded w'ithout proper authority. The Superintend¬ 
ing Engineer is ('ni]>Gwered to transfer and post Deputy Engineers and 
overseers within his (liircle. In the interest of administration, 
however, Executive Engineers of Divisions are consulted before post¬ 
ing these officer:, to particular Sub-Divisional charges under their 
control. It is al^o the duty of the Superintending Engineer to 
recommend removals and transfers of Executive Engineers from their 
own divisions. 1 he supervision and control of assessment of revenue 
from irrigation works within his circle rests with the Superintending 
Engineer. The Superintending Engineer is authorised to correspond 
directly with an. ot the local authorities, civil or military within his 
Circle. 

The Executiw Engineer is responsible to the Superintending 
Engineer of his (aide for the execution and management of all works 
within his division, He has to see that proper measures are taken to 
preserve all buil lings and works in his division and to prevent 
encroachment oi Caw<;rnraent lands in his Charge. He is responsible 
to see that the surveying and mathematical instruments in his division 
are properly m iintained and to report on their condition to the 
Superintending Engineer at the end of each working season. In 
addition to his otlicr duties, he is the ex-offido professional adviser to 
all the State C. ivornment offices situated within the limits of his 
charge, on all tc h’lical matters. 

Sub-Divisiona I Officers are responsible to the Executive Engineer in 
charge of the disision for the management and execution of works 
within their sub ilidsions. 

The overseers are ,:n charge of sections under the sub-divisional 
officers. 

The activities of the Public Works department in regard to roads 
and buildings am 1 irrigation relate to construction, repairs and mainten¬ 
ance of roads, Covcniment buildings and irrigation works financed 
by Government ind placed in charge of the department. In 
Ratnagiri distrii t as on 3Ist March 1958, the department maintained 
541-16 miles of metalled roads and 191-01 miles of unmetalled roads. 

In addition to I imds from the general revenues of the State allocated 
for expenditure ;m roads, there are three other funds maintained for 
the construction repairs and maintenance of roads viz. (1) the 
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Central Road Fund, (2) the State Road Fund and (3) the Maha¬ 
rashtra State Development Fund. The Government of India is in 
charge of the Central Fund, and allocates amounts from the fund for 
communication works. Expenditure on roads in the district is 
incurred from all these funds. 

For carrying out electrical installation and inspection works there 
is the Electrical Circle under the Electrical Engineer to Government. 
The jurisdiction of this office.r extends over the whole of the State. 
Under him there are three Electrical Divisions, each in charge of 
an Executive Engineer having headquarters at Bombay, Poona and 
Nagpur respectively. The Electrical installation works in Jalgaon, 
Satara and Ratnagiri divisions are looked after by the Poona Electrical 
Division. 

The Executive Engineer has to do duties relating to electrical instal¬ 
lations in Government Buildings such as execution of original works, 
carrying out special repairs and maintenance of those works. He is 
also Electrical Inspector under the Indian Electricity Act (XI of 1910) 
and carries out inspection of medium pressure and high tension 
electrical installations, power houses, mills, cinemas, etc. 

Twenty-eight minor ports and one intermediate port are grouped 
under Group (10) with headquarters at Ratnagiri which is an inter¬ 
mediate port. The Assistant Port Officer and Deputy Engineer (Givi!) 
are in charge of these ports. Some of the ports situated in this district 
namely Vijayadurg, Dcogad, Ratnagiri, Malvan, Vengurla, etc., are 
being developed by carrying out the dredging of the navigational 
channel and also by providing landing facilities by constructing 
passenger as well as cargo jetties. Facilities to passengers are also 
being extended by constructing waiting rooms, passenger sheds, 
public latrines, etc. and also by making water supply arrangements. 

For convenience of administration, the public health schemes in 
Ratnagiri district are entrusted to the Public Health Works Division, 
Kolhapur which is under the jurisdiction of the Southern Public Health 
Gircle, Poona. This division established in 1948, has its head¬ 
quarters at Kolhapur with jurisdiction over the revenue districts of 
Ratnagiri, Kolhapur, Sholapur, Sangli and five talukas of Satara 
district, viz., Man, Khatav, Jaoli, Patan and Karad. This division 
is further divided into five sub-divisions each in charge of a Deputy 
Engineer (called Sub-Divisional Officer). The five sub-divisions 
are: (i) Kolhapur Water Supply Sub-Division, Kolhapur, (ii) Miraj 
Sanitary Sub-Division, Miraj; (iii) Sangli Sanitary Sub-Division; 
Sangli; (iv) Sholapur Sanitary Sub-Division, Sholapur; and 
(v) Ratnagiri Sanitary Sub-Division, Ratnagiri. The Deputy 
Engineer has generally about four to five overseers under him and 
a standard sub-divisional staff. 

The public health works in the Ratnagiri district are looked after 
by the sub-divisional officer, Ratnagiri Sanitary Sub-Division, 
Ratnagiri. 
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The major ijalilic health schemes in the district are prepared by 
the Executive Eugineer, Public Health Project Division, Poona. 

In the Ratmgiri district, the following towns are provided as on 
1st April, 195S with protected piped water supply system 


Town 

Population. 

(1) Ratnagiri 

.. 27,082 

(2) Chip inn 

.. 15,847 

(3) Khed 

.. 6,477 

(4) Sawantwadi 

.. 12,451 

(5) Raja pur 

.. 8,023 
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Water works at .Sawantwadi is owned and managed by Govern¬ 
ment. The works at other towns are owned and managed by the 


local bodies onoerned. 



The following public health schemes 
on 1st April i'lGS : — 

were in progress 

in the district 

ScIk tue, 

Population. 

Cost (Rs.) 

(1) Impr )vv;tncnt to Ratnagiri 
W t er Supply. 

27,082 

24,68,000 

(2) Khed Water Supply 

6,477 

3,70,000 

(3) Dhai laii Devi Water 

Supply. 

1,203 

21,478 


The following Public Health Schemes in the district were ready 
as on 1st April 1958 for execution and they wall be taken up as soon 
as funds are .ivailable 


as funds are .ivailable 

Schfine. Population. Cost (Rs.) 

(1) Veslnvi Water Supply .. 2,529 22,487 

(2) Gini' i Water Supply . 800 55,750 

(3) Kondivne Water Supply .. 964 1,13,817 


In addition tlic following Schemes are under preparation which 
are likely to 1 (■ started during the Third Five-Year Plan, if and when 
funds are made available : — 


Sclirino. 

Population. 

Cost (Rs.) 

(1) Saniameshwaf 

Su aply. 

Water 

3,494 

2,20,000 

(2) Impidvements to 
Water Supply. 

Chiplun 

15,847 

9,99,200 

(3) Giili;n;ar Water Supply., .. 

5,301 

2,78,423 

(4) Improvements to 
Water Supply. 

Rajapur 

8,023 

4,81,380 

(5) Harnai Water Supply 

6,889 

4,15,000 
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Scheme. 

(6) Dapoli Water Supply 

(7) Kadwai Water Supply 

(8) Nardane Water Supply 


Population. 

3,958 

3,958 

3,439 


Cost (Rs.) 
2,40,000 
2,40,000 
2,30,000 


Besides the above Schemes, tins department has undertaken investi¬ 
gations of public health schemes in other towns and villages in the 
district with a view to starting the works during the Third Five-Year 
Plan. 


This organisation is in charge of the Superintendent of Parks and 
Gardens, Bombay, having State-wide jurisdiction in respect of the 
management of general and national parks and gardens in the State. 
It is under the control of the Public Works department in all respects 
except in the case of national parks. So far as National Parks are 
concerned, it is under the c:ontrol of the Agriculture and Forest 
department. In Ratnagiri district there are no notable activities 
of this organisation and hence there is no separate set up for this 
organisation in the district. 

Maharashtra State Road Transport Corporation. 

Nationalisation of passenger transport was decided upon by the 
State Government in August 1947 and operations were started depart- 
mentally in June 1948, the administration of which was subsequently 
handed over to a statutory corporation in December 1949, under the 
provisions of the Road Transport Corporation Act (XXXII of 1948). 
Since then the Corporation has been reconstituted under the Road 
Transport Corporation Act, LXIV of 1950. 

For administrative convenience of operations the entire State was 
originally divided into 16 viable units (now eight, after the transfer 
of three units to Mysore on account of States Reorganisation in 1956 
and five units to Gujarat after the break up of the bilingual Bombay 
State in May, 1960) called divisions. The officer-in-charge of each 
division is called the Divisional Controller who is a Class I officer. 
The Divisional Controller is immediately under the control of the 
Central Office of which the General Manager is the administrative 
head assisted by the following departments and branches viz., 
(1) Administration, (2) Traffic, (3) Mechanical Engineering, 
(4) Accounts and Audit, (5) Statistics, (6) Security, (7) Stores, 
(8) Civil Engineering, (9) Secretariat, (10) Legal and (11) Central 
Workshops. 

Nationalisation of transport services in Ratnagiri division was 
started in November, 1949, with headquarters at Mahad which in 
April 1950, was transferred to Ratnagiri. The Divisional Controller, 
Ratnagiri Division, is the head of the Division and is responsible for 
the operations. He is assisted by seven Class II officers, who have 
the following functional responsibilities. 
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The Divisional Traffic Officer is in charge of all matters related to 
traffic and operations. 


The Labour Officer looks after all matters relating to labour relations 
with the administration, welfare and publicity in the division. 

Accounts and Statistics branches are manned by two officers, the 
Divisional Auditor and the Divisional Statistician. 

The Workshop is looked after by the Divisional Engineer with the 
assistance of a Divisional Works Superintendent. Besides there are 
as many Depot Managers as there are depots who are wholly 
responsible for the working of the depots. One of them is a Depot 
Superintendent in charge of a main depot. 


The operations started in November 1949, with 75 buses plying on 
seven routes. By 31st May 1958, the operations were spread over 
practically the whole of the district, the division having a fleet of 
165 buses plying on 133 routes. The buses put on road have, on 
an average, a seating capacity of 37-3, exclusive of the seats for the 
driver and the conductor. The average daily mileage operated by 
these buses during May, 1958, was 14,803, carrying on an average 
25,541, passengers per day. 

The Division also held a fleet of 37 trucks on 31st May, 1958. 
These trucks operated as public carriers on contract basis, on terms 
prescribed by the Corporation. 

The light and heavy repairs of the buses and trucks arc carried out 
at the Divisional Workshop, which is situated at Ratnagiri. 
Further, after the operation of every 12,000 miles the vehicles are 
routed by the depots to the Divisional Workshop for preventive 
maintenance and docking. In addition a maintenance and running 
repairs workshop is situated at each depot. These are located at 
Ratnagiri (28), Deorukh (13), Chiplun (22), Dapoli (19), Sawant- 
wadi (41), Malvan (21), Deogad (15), and Vijayadurg (6). The 
number of vehicles attached to each depot is given in brackets. 
Regular daily and weekly servicing and 3,000 miles docking for main¬ 
tenance are carried out in these depots. 

For the convenience of the travelling public the Corporation has 
been providing a number of amenities. So far, bus stations and bus 
stands have been erected at Harnai, Dapoli, Khed, Chiplun, Guhaghar, 
Makhjan, Sangameshwar, Deorukh, Ratnagiri, Pali, Sakharpa. 
Lanje, Rajapur, Banda, Vijayadurg, Shiroda, Deogad, Nandgaon, 
Phonda, Kankavlp Malvan, Kudal, Amboli, Sawantwadi and 
Ven?urla. Waiting rooms have also been provided at Chiplun, 
Ratnagiri, and Sav/antwadi. Sheds for passengers have been 
provided at 48 places in the division. Canteens have also been 

(g.c.p.) l-b Vf 4174—42 
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provided at tlie bus stations at Dapoli, Khed, Cliiplun, Sangameshwar, 
llatiuigiri, Lanje, Dcogad, Plionda, Kaiikavli, Malvan, Amboli and 
Savviiutwadi. 

The Corporation also provides wndfare facilities to its employees. 
A Labour Welfare Centre Las been opened at Ratnagiri. Canteens 
for tile workers arc provided at Dapoli, Khed, Chiplun, Sangame- 
.shvvar, Ratnagiri, Lanj:'., Deogad, Phonda, Kankavli, Malvan, 
Amboli and .Sawautwadi and Rost Rooms at Chiplun, Ratnagiri, 
Deogad, Phonda and Malvan. Facilities for sports, recreation and 
medical attention latve also been provided. Sixty double room 
tenements have been con.strnctcd under the subsidised industrial 
housing scheme lor the workshop staff coming under the Factory Act. 


I’lSnERll-S IXlJPAllTMENT. 

Tire FisiiEinEs Ci j'TCe ac Ratnagiri is perhaps the oldest district 
office of tlic Fisheries Idcpartmcnt. This office was started in 1936 
when the administration of Government fi.sh curing yards in Ratnagiri 
and Karwar districts was transferred to the Fisheries Department by 
the then Customs and Salt Department. 

Superintendent of Fisheries (Coast), Ratnagiri, is entrusted with 
the supervision of all fisheries activities and execution of fishery 
schemes in tlic district. 

Staff in the sub-offices is divided into (1) of fish caring yards 
and (2) of Government fisheries schools. In January, 1959, there 
were 21 fisli curing yards employing 41 persons and four fisheries 
schools employing 43 persons in the district. Each yard is managed 
by a yard officer or a petty yard officer. Each school is manned by 
a headmaster, craft instructor, assistant teachers and necessary esta- 
blisliinent. Besides. 13 persons were employed in the Marine Biolo¬ 
gical Research Station at Ratnagiri. The total of fishery personnel 
numbered 112 in January 1959. 

Duties of the Superintendent of Fisheries are as under 

(1) Co-ordination and supervision of all fishery activities in 
the district. 

(2) Inspection and administration of fish curing yards. 

(3) Inspection and administration of Government fisheries 
schools. 

(4) Formation and supervision of the fisheries co-operative 
societies. 

(5) To investigate applications from fishermen for loan and 
other financial assi tance from Government. 

(6) To watch and effect loan recoveries. 
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(7) To exi) iii'i tlie various fishery schemes to the fishermen and 
to encourage Inna to take advantage of the same. 

(8) To coiact statistics of fish, fishermen and their gear. 

(9) To SCI ' o as member of the District Development Board and 
its sub-comni Itces. 

(10) To ^\l'rk as department’s representative on the Board of 
Directors of t'isheiies Co-operative Societies. 

(11) Surva V irf new sheets of fresh water to ascertain their 
suitability fi'j fish culture. 

(12) Stock ini' of tanks with suitable varieties of fish. 

With a viesc to improving the socio-economic condition of the 
fishermen and lo augment the fish supply, several developmental 
schemes are int’odueed by the Fisheries Department. The fisheries 
developmental scbinnes introduced by the department can be divided 
into three seel (ms viz. (a) Konkan Vikas Programme; (b) general 
administratioi o) the district; (c) fisheries research. This has 
necessitated tppoiutments of three independent officers viz., 
(1) Assistant Director of Fisheries (Off-shore) in charge of Konkan 
Vikas Prograiiiiti?; (2) Superintendent of Fisheries in charge of 
general admiiii .tration ; and (3) Curator, Marine Biological Research 
Station in chui gc of fisheries research. 
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TilE EDUCA'I iONAL STANDARDS IN THE DISTRICT 316 ID keeping With 
the general ecli ' ational pattern in the country. The gradual increase 
in the number nf literates from 52, 325 in 1911 to 2,79,233 in 1951, is 
a sufficient tc , iniony to the fact that in the recent past, conscious 
effort, was beiiri; made by the State Government and some voluntary 
organisations f or the spread of literacy and education. Tlie 
percentage oi literates to the total population came to 17-TO in 
1957-58. However, as c;ompared to some other districts of the State, 
Ratnagiri distiic t has a comparatively smaller number of educational 
institutions, dlicce were in 1957-58, the following educational 
institutions in the distiict: one for higher education, {viz., Gogate 
College for Ails and Science, Ratnagiri), 56 for secondary education, 
2,479 for prini ir\ education and 640 other educational institutions. 
The students Ii e.'e, therefore, to migrate to other districts for 
speoialised ed i cation in other fields. The following figures give 
an idea of the level of literacy and education of the people of the 
district 


Total Litcuites 



2,79,233 

Middle Sc iool 



17,556 

Matriculates or S.L.C. 



4,469 

Intermedi: te in Arts or 

Science 


270 

Graduates 



456 

Post-Grad 11 ale.s 



37 

Teaching 



881 

Engineerir g 



85 

Agriculture 



12 

Veterinarv 



2 

Commerce 



35 

Legal 



163 

Medical 



181 

Others 



171 


Education 

Introduction. 
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Primary and Secondary Education in Ratnagiri District is under 
the control of the district Educational Inspector, This officer 
belongs to Class I of the Maharashtra Educational Service and is 
directly under the control of the Director of Education. He is 
responsible in his district for— 

(i) the supervision of primary education ; 

(ii) the administrative control of all Government primary 
schools, secondary schools and training institutions under the control 
of the Education department; and 

(iii) the control and inspection of all secondary schools includ¬ 
ing English teaching schools, vocational high schools (i.e. 
agricultural, commercial and technical high schools), training 
institutions of primary teachers, and such special schools as are 
under the control of the Education Department. 

As regards girls’ schools and institutions for women, the Inspectres* 
of Girls’ Schools, Poona (M.E.S., Class I), performs the functions 
and duties of the District Educational Inspector in respect of— 

(a) the inspection of girls’ secondary and special schools in 
the district, 

(b) visiting girls’ primary schools in the district and making 
suggestions for improvement. 

In carrying out his duties of inspection and control, the Educational 
Inspector is assisted by an inspecting staff consisting of one Deputy 
Educational Inspectors (M.E.S., Class II) and 44 Assistant Deputy 
Educational Inspectors (M.E.S., Class III) who are directly responsible 
to him for the supervision and inspection of primary schools in the 
district under section 48 of the Bombay Primary Education Act 
(LXI of 1947). 

There are separate Inspectors, directly under the Director of 
Education and having jurisdiction over the whole State, for physical 
education, visual education, drawing and craft work and commercial 
schools, who are responsible for organisation and inspection in their 
respective spheres. 

The Deputy Educational In.spector, Ratnagiri, is the chief Govern¬ 
ment inspecting officer of the district so far as primary schools are 
concerned. Under the rides framed under the Bombay Primary 
Education Act, he decides the question of recognition of private 
primary schools. He has to keep close touch with the working of 
primary schools maintained or approved by school boards, adult 
education classes and village libraries. He has to report regarding 
the housing arrangement, equipment, staff, efficiency of instiuction 
etc., of the primary schools so that the department may be in 
a position to determine whether the school Iroard is conducting its 
schools satisfactorily. All schools aided by Government are inspected 
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by him or by the inspectmj; stall under him. He also astists th& 
Educational Inspector in the inspection of secondary schools and 
reports on any specific points about them whenever he is required to 
do so by the Educational Inspector. 

Primary Education : It is the declared policy of Government 
that universal, free and compulsory primary education should 
be reached by a definite programme of progressive expansion, and, 
under the Bombay Primary Education Act (LXl of 1947), the State 
Government has undertaken the doty of securing the development 
and expansion of primary education in the State. The object aimed 
at is to have a minimum course of seven years’ education for every 
child. The agencies employed for discharging this duty are the 
district school boards and authorised municipalities. In F.atnagiri 
district the District School Board is entrusted with this work. 
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Under the Primary Education Act and the Rules thereunder, all the Working of 
district school hoards and authorised municipalities have to maintain Primary Education 
an adequate number of primary schools in which instruction is given 
through the medium of the local regional language. For children 
whose mother-tongue is other than the regional language of the area, 
school boards have been instructed to open schools in their language 
if the number of such children is not less than 40 in the first four 
.standards and 20 in the upper standards. The teaching of the regional 
language of the area is also compulsory in such schools from standard 
III onwards. An authorised nuuiicipality has to make such provi¬ 
sion in its budget as will enable approved schools in its area to 
receive grants at the rates authorised by Government. Responsibility 
is laid on the District School Board and the schcol boards of the 
authorised municipalities to maintain a schedule of staff of Assistant 
Administrative Officers or Supervisors, primary teachers, clerks, 
inferior servants and other staff, sanctioned by Government, setting 
forth the designation, grades, pay and nature or appointment of 
different members. The members of this staff are servants of the 
schools board concerned and receive their pay, allowances, etc., 
from the Primary Education Fund maintained by the school boards. 

No change or alteration can be made in the schedule of staff without 
the previous sanction of Govemnient. 

The annual budgets of the school boards have to be .submitted to 
the Director of Education for sanction. The District School Board 
derives its income mainly from Government grants, which form 
nearly 96 per cent, of its total income. It also receives from the 
District Local Board a contribution equal to such portion of its 
income from the cess on land revenue and water rates as may be 
fixed by Government from time to time, and from non-authorised 
municipalities whose schools are under its control, such proportion 
of the rateable value of proiierties in the area of the respective 
municipalities as may be fixed by Government from time to time. 

The District Local Board, Ratnagiri, has, under the present rules, 
to contribute 15 pies of the three anna cess on land revenue and 
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water rates that it is aliowcel to levy. The amount to be paid by 
non-authorised municipalities lias been fixed by Government as 
5 per cent, of the rateable value of properties in their respective areas. 


The Chief Executive Officer of the Ratnagiri District School Board 
is its Admirji.strative Officer. This officer is appointed and paid by 
the State Government. Under the Administiativc Officer are 
As.sistant Adiniriistiative Officers or Supervisors, primary school 
teachers, clerics and oilier staff undi;r, the employ of the District 
School Board. Tlic Administrative Officer is responsible for the 
general administration of all prnnajy schools maintained by tlie 
school board. lie is resjionsible for carrying out the suggestions 
made from time to time by Government officers. It is bis duty to 
advise tlie school boaicl on all matters connected with primary 
education. He is also a member and secretary of the Staff Selection 
Committee. This is a committee composed, besides himself, of the 
chairman of the school Iioard and the Educational fnspeetor of the 
district. Its duty is to sehet candidates for appointment as 
Assistant Administrative ()ffiec;rs or Supervisors and teachers. The 
committee selects also the teachers to be deputed for training. The 
District School Board, or its Administrative Officer has to make 
appointments of candidates in aecordunce with the directions given 
by the committee. The selection of candidates and teachers is made 
in accordance with the instnictions issued by the Government. The 
Administrative Officer has power, subject to the general instructions 
issued by the Director of Education, to promote, transfer and take 
all disciplinary action, including removal or dismissal, against the 
staff. His 03'dcrs, however, are subject to appeal to a tribunal 
consisting of the chairman of the school board and the Educational 
Inspector, of the district. A iirimary school teacher who was 
a guaranteed teacher on the date the Primary Education Act came 
into force has, however, a light of further appeal to the State Govern¬ 
ment against any order of his removal or dismissal. 

SfflfMfic.S'.—There were 2,479 primary schools (both lower 
primary, i.e., teaching standards I-IV and uppior primary, i.e., 
teaching .standards V-VH) of which 22 were exclusively for girls. 
The distribution of the schools by managmeiit was as follows 


Government and Government-aided .. .. 4 

District School Board .. .. 2,271 

Schools aided by— 

District School Board .. .. 203 

Schools unaided .. .. 1 

Total .. 2,479 
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There were 1,17,090 boys and 82,305 girls in the lower primary 
stage (i.e., standards I-IV) and 30,044 boys and 9,613 girls in the 
upper primary stage (ie., standards V-VII) or a total of 2,39,052 
pupils in all primary schools. The percentage of school-going 
children to the population was 15-3. 

The number of teachers in primary schools was 6,089 of whom 
5,184 were men and 905 women. This works out roughly at 39 
pupils per teacher. Only 2,008 of the men-teachers and 433 of the 
women teachers were trained. 
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There were four training institutions, three for men (1 Govern¬ 
ment and 2 non-Government) and one for women. 


There were four practising schools, one private and three conducted 
by the District School Board. They were attached to the Govern¬ 
ment Teacher’s College for Men and Women respectively. 


Expenditure.—The total expenditure on primary schools 
Rs. 57,17,014 and it was met from the following sources 


(1) Government 

(2) District Local Board 

(3) Municipal Funds 

(4) Fees 

(5) Endowments etc. 

(6) Other Sources 

Total 


was 
Percentage 


Rs. 

of total 

50,85,947 

88-9 

4,12,680 

7-2 

63,120 

1-1 

1,02,314 

1-7 

1,409 

0-2 

51,544 

57,17,014 

0-9 


The average cost of educating a pupil in District School Board’s 
school was Rs. 26-81 per annum, of which Government’s contribu¬ 
tion was Rs. 24-98. 


The District School Board, Ratnagiri, introduced compulsory 
education for the first time at Murdi, Dapoli taluka, from 1st March 
1938. This scheme was applied to children between 6 and 11 years 
of age. The total number of children of the age groups under 
compulsion was 1,48,330 and the total number enrolled was 1,28,078. 
In all 1,441 villages were brought under compulsory education 
scheme. 

Medium of In,struction.—According to the medium of instruction, 
in 1957-58 the schools were distributed as follows 


Medium of instruction 

Public. 

Private 

Total 

Marathi 

2,121 

201 

2,322 

Urdu 

155 

2 

157 

Total .. 

2,276 

203 

2,479 
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In 1957-58, of 2,919 buildings in which the District Local Board 
schools were housed, 537 were owned by the Board, 241 rented and 
the remaining were housed jn temitles, dharnuishakis and other places. 

Basic and Craft Schools.—A. new ideology has been influencing the 
educational activities of the State since 1937-38. It is recognised that 
education must include some form of practical training. There were 
in all 218 craft schools of which 94 had spinning; 53 spinning and 
weaving; 25 agriculture and 46 carpentry as crafts. 

Secondary Education ; Secondary education is now under the 
general regulations of Government, and Government control is 
exercised by means of conditions for receipt of grant-in-aid. At the 
end of the high school course an examination is conducted by the 
Secondary School Certificate Examination Board, and the students 
who pass are awarded the Secondary School Certificates. The office 
of the Secondary School Certificate Examination Board is located in 
Poona. The first examination was held in 1949. The examination 
provides optional courses for pupils with varied interest and aptitudes. 
Each university, however lays down the subjects which candidates 
must take for entrance to its courses. 

There were 56 secondary schools in the district, with a total of 
12,059 pupils (9,478 boys and 2,581 girls). Three schools were 
exclusively for girls. The number of girls in the schools exclusively 
meant for girls was 655. There is a technical high school under 
the control of the Director of Technical Education. The grants paid 
to non-Government secondary schools in 1957-58, amounted to 
Rs. 4,96,228 for boys’ schools and Rs. 28,182 for girls’ schools. 

The number of private aided schools was 56 and the number of 
pupils in them was 12,059. 

Secondary education was imparted mainly by private agencies 
aided by Government grants. 

There were 545 teachers jn secondary schools, of whom 483 were 
men (211 trained and 272 untrained) and 62 women (38 trained and 
24 untrained). 

Tire total expenditure on secondary education was Rs. 13,27,480. 
Of this Rs. 5,24,910 was met by the State Government. 

The total annual average cost per pupil in secondary schools was 
Rs. 110-08. 
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Education. 

(1) Gymnasia 

• • 

2 

307 

Special Schools. 

(2) Arts aid Crafts 

. * 

1 

9 


(3) Music 

• • 

2 

40 


(4) Fisheries 

(5) Other scliools — 

• “ 

4 

788 


(prc-primary) 

Total .. 

5 

14 

N.A. 

1,144 



Physical Edi Cy^ noN : Two trained Assistant Deputy Educational 
Inspectors look aflcr the physical activities in the district. They visit 
secondary, full primary and training institutions and give suggestions 
and guidance in iurther the cause of physical education. They also 
inspect the vijnnam- ahahs run by private bodies and recommend 
grants. They ulten (.-onduct short-term courses for primary teachers 
for training in physical education. 

Boy Scouts Girl Guides and Auxiliary Cadet Corps.— In 
1957-58, there 'ure 12 troops for boys and 2 for girls, in which 299 
boy scouts and 21 girl guides participated. The high schools had 
40 Auxiliary C.uJet Corps. 

Medical Insi i cnox : There is arrangement for medical inspection 
of high school and training college students. 

School Bbo .dcast and Visual Education: Most of the well- 
established schools in this district have radio sets. Some schools own 
16 m.m. and .‘3") n.rn. projectors in order to cater to the needs of visual 
education. 


Physical 

Education. 


Boy Scouts, Girl 
Guides and 
Auxiliary Cadet 
Corps. 


Medical 

Inspection. 

School Broadcast 
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Education. 


Social Edu( mion : The work of social education in this district Social Education, 
is looked aftei by ihc Social Education Committee for Ratnagiri. 

During 1957-5'-. o45 social education classes were conducted in the 
district. The < qienditure on account of social education amounted 
to Rs. 9,705. 

Village Lihu ahiei; ; During 1957-58, there were 350 village village Libraries, 
libraries in tl i- disirict. The expenditure on them as well as on 
reading rooms -vas Rs. 10,478. 

R.P. Gogati College, Ratnagiri (1945) : The College provides for Affiliated College, 
teaching com . s cf study leading up to a (a) the B.A. (General 
Examination hi \rdha-Magadhi, Persian, Urdu, History and Philo¬ 
sophy, and the B.A. (General) and B.A. (Honours) examinations in 
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English, Sanskrit, Marathi and Economics ; (b) the B.Sc., Examination 
in Physics, Chemistry, Mathematics, and Biology; and (c) the T.D., 
Examination. The college is affiliated to the University of Poona. 


Technical and Industrial Training. 

All Technicai. and Industrial Ins'iitutions and Courses leading 
up to the dixiloma standard (non-university grade), excluding courses 
falling under the control of the University, are controlled by the 
Department of Technical Education, Bombay. Government have set 
up the State Council of Technical Education to advise them and make 
recommendations regarding : 

(1) the courses and standards of instiuction in technical 
institutions; 

(2) arrangements for the periodical inspection and examination 
of those institutions as regards their staff, accommodation, equip¬ 
ment, courses of study, methods of work and actual work done; 

(3) the requirements of the State in technical and industrial 
education; 

(4) opening of new technical in.stitutions ; 

(5) conditions of recognition of new institutions;, 

(6) payment of grants-in-aid to institutions; 

(7) appointment of boards of studies for the various branches 
of engineering and technology ; 

(8) arrangements for examinations; 

(9) award of certificates and diplomas; 

(10) preparation of text-books on technical subjects in Hindi 
and the regional languages. 

The Chairman of the Council is elected by the Council and the 
Inspector of Technical Education (Chemical Engineering) is the 
Secretary of the Council. 


The following institutions in Ratnagiri district are recognised by 
the Department of Technical Education 



(1) Teohnioal-CMOT-Industrial Centre, Government Department of Inspection and Examination .. (1) Carpentry Theory .. .. (2 years). 
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The Director of Technical Education conducts the annual examina¬ 
tion of the recognised institutions as detailed in the table in 
the courses approved by the State Council of Technical Education, 
Bombay and awards certificates or diplomas to the successful 
candidates. 

The School of Industry, Ratnagiri which was established by 
a private body in 1863 was taken over by Government in July, 1941 
under the Post-War Reconstruction Scheme, A technical section 
has been added to the school from the year 1951-52. This 
school now takes a new division each of Standards VIII-XI from 
two local secondary schools for instruction in the following three 
technical subjects (free of charge). 


(1) Geometrical and Machine Shop Drawing. 

(2) Workshop Technology (Grade I). 

(3) Elements of Mechanical and Electrical Engineering. 

The instructions in non-technical subjects are given by the parent 
schools concerned. The school has now been styled as “ Govern¬ 
ment Technical-ctmi-lndustrial Gentre, Ratnagiri,” 

The Topiwala Memorial Technical School started by the ex-ruler 
of the Sawantwadi State is now under the control of the Maharashtra 
Government, after its merger with the former Bombay State. 
A technical section has also been started at the school from June, 
1957, by drawing students from two local secondary schools for 
technical institutions. 


The Medical Department. 

Medical. Xhe Medical Organisation in the District is essentially 

Organization. ^ hospital organisation designed to render medical relief to the 
general population. 

The Givil Hospital, Ratnagiri, is the main Government Hospital at 
the headquarters. It is owned, staffed, financed and controlled by 
Government. There are also two other hospitals owned by Govern¬ 
ment at the headquarters, viz Mental Hospital and the Sir, D. M. P. 
Leprosy Hospital. There are a number of Government aided dis¬ 
pensaries which are scattered throughout the district. The aided 
dispensaries are mostly owned and managed by municipalities and 
Ratnagiri District Local Board. According to rules, municipalities 
and local boards must devote at least 4 per cent, and 10 per cent, 
respectively of their annual income to medical relief. Reports are 
submitted each year to Government showing how far this obligation 
is carried out. Following is the list of hospitals and dispensaries in 
Ratnagiri district which are run by Government and local bodies. 
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Government Institutions.~{l) Civil Hospital, Ri^tnagiri, (2) Cottage 
Hospital, Sawantwadi, (3) Banda dispensary, (4) Mangaon dispensary, 
(5) Awalegaon dispensary, (6) Kudal dispensary, (7) Government 
mobile dispensary for Chiplun, Guhagar, Khed and Dapoli Talukas. 

District Local Institutions.~{\) Cottage Hospital, Dapoli, 
(2) Deorukh dispensary, (3) Deogad dispensary, (4) Guhagar 
dispensary. 

Municipal Institutions.—(1) Khed dispensary, (2) Chiplun 
dispensary, (3) Rajapur dispensary, (4) Malvan dispensary, 
(5) Vengurla dispensary. 

The medical ofRoers in charge of the municipal and the district 
local board dispensaries are for the most part Government servants, 
who draw their pay and pensions directly from Government. The 
local bodies pay contribution to Government at the rate of Rs. 431 
a month for Maharashtra Medical Service, Class If Officer and Rs. 196 
per year for Maharashtra Medical Service, Class III Officer and 
Rs. 152'50 nP. per montli for Maharashtra Medical Service, Class III 
(Ayurvedic) Officer and Government pays them an equivalent grant- 
in-aid. These hospitals and dispensaries are governed according to 
the rules for the Governnient aided charitable dispensaries, 1928, 
whereby, among other things, the medical officers are required to 
perform the medicolegal work. The institutions are under the 
management of the local bodies concerned and the affairs of the 
institutions are supervised by the district local board or the 
municipality, as the case may be. In the case of hospitals and 
dispensaries maintained by private bodies grants equal to one-fourth 
of their approved expenditure or equal to the actual deficit, whichever 
is less, are given. 

The Civil Surgeon, Ratnagiri, is the administrative head of the 
medical organisation in the district. He is subordinate to the Deputy 
Director of Medical Services, Bombay Division, Bombay. Pie is in 
charge of the medical arrangements of the Civil Hospital at Ratnagiri 
and exercises complete control over the medical officers in the district. 
He is also the head of the Government medical officers in the district 
and is responsible for their efficiency and discipline and for the 
proper performance of their duties. He is in addition the inspect¬ 
ing officer of all Government and aided hospitals, dispensaries 
and subsidised medical practitioner centres in the district. He is 
also required to supervise the administration of the grant-in-aid 
dispensaries and hospitals in the district, and also to take an active 
part in the sanitary administration of Ratnagiri town as well, in 
public health matters affecting the district, in collaboration with 
the Health Officers of tl]e Ratnagiri Municipality and the District 
Health Officer of the district, respectively. 

The Givil Hospital is centrally situated in the Ratnagiri town. 
It is an old building with accommodation for 40 beds. The work of 
constructing a new building for the hospital is included in the 
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CHAPTER 17. Second Five-Year Plan. Out of the forty beds sanctioned, six are 
— maternity beds. There is a separate maternity ward attached to the 

Welfare hospital for six beds. In addition there is one nursing home for 

Departments. ex-servicemen patients in the hospital premises. There are six 
Medical. nursing home. Besides, there is a separate ward fur 

T.B. patients having 12 beds. In 1957, the total number of indoor 
patients treated in this hospital was 1,324 and outdoor patients 
13,166 and the daily average was 55-7 and 213-0 respectively. The 
expenditure in 1957, was Rs. 92,486. 

There is an advisory committee attached to this hospital composed 
of the Civil Surgeon as the chairman and si.\ other members. The 
functions of this committee are to help the management of the 
hospital by keeping the authorities informed as to the needs of the 
hospital as viewed by the public and advising the medical officer in 
charge of all measures of reform to be carried out in connection 
with the welfare of the patients. The departmental rules provide 
for the election to the committee of rexnesentatives from the District 
Local Board and Batnagiri Municipality and also for nomination of 
two ladies. 

The present paid staff of the hospital consists of the Civil Surgeon 
(M. M. S., Class I), Sub-charge (M. M. S., Class III), Second Assistant 
(M. M. S., Class III) and one lady doctor (M. M. S., Class III) 
The honorary staff consists of three mo:dicaI officers at present. 
There is one laboratory technician working in the hospital. There is 
a post of sister sanctioned for this hospital, There are five nurses, two 
midwives and one sister in the hospital. In addition to the Civil 
Hospital, Ratnagiri, there are five Govcriiment hospitals and dispen¬ 
saries in the district taken over from the former Savantwadi State, 
viz., Sawantwadi, Banda, Mangaon, Awalegaon and Kudal. 

Subsidised Medical There are 41 subsidised Medical Practil toners’ centres in the district 
ftactitioners. located at the following places 


(1) Matwan. 

(14) Bamnoli. 

(2) Mandangad. 

(15) Murtaode. 

(3) Dahagaon. 

(16) Margatamhane. 

(4) Bankot. 

(17) Deole. 

(5) Dhamnand. 

(18) Hedvi. 

(6) Khopi. 

(19) Nayari. 

(7) Lavel. 

(20) Bhambed. 

(8) Sliiotar. 

(21) Rayapatan. 

(9) Mandave. 

(22) Kharepatan. 

(10) Chatao, 

(23) Jaitapur. 

(11) Savanas. 

(24) Saitawade. 

(12) Kalkaone. 

(25) Khanu. 

(13) Kutre. 

(26) Vijayadurg. 
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(27) Shirgaon. 

(28) Lanje. 

(29) Shiposhi. 

(30) Kankavli. 

(31) Ramagad. 

(32) Kochara. 

(33) Kalana. 

(34) Kalinbist. 

The subsidised Medical Practitioners'’ Scheme is introduced to 
encourage qualified medical practitioners to settle in rural areas. 
Under this scheme an idiopathic practitioner gets a subsidy of 
Rs. 150 per month, and ayurvedic qualified practitioner Rs. 120 per 
month and an ayurvedic non-qualified practitioner Rs. 80 per month. 
Travelling allowance is paid at Rs. 37-50 per month to all the subsi¬ 
dised medical practitioners. 

Allopathic subsidised medical practitioners are supplied with 
medicines worth Rs. 500 per year and Ayurvedic subsidised medical 
practitioners are supplied with medicines worth Rs. 300 per year. 
Four-fifth of the expenditure is borne by Government and one-fifth 
by the District Local Board. 

The hospital was established in 1886. It is in charge of a Superin¬ 
tendent. There are two other medical officers, one psychiatrist 
social worker, one female nurse and two male nurses in the hospital. 
There are 226 beds in the hospital. The hospital has a male w'ard, 
a female 'W'ard, a criminal ward and solitary cells, etc. The average 
yearly attendance of patients in 320 (1959). 

The Public Health Department. 

The public hlalth of the district is looked after by two 
agencies, viz. the Public Health Department of the State and the 
local bodies like the District Local Board, the municipalities and the 
village panchayats. 

At the head of the Public Health Department is the Director of 
Public Health, who has his hcad;}uavters at Poona. The District 
Health Officer represents the Public Health Department and is the 
head of the district in all public health matters. He is directly 
under the Deputy Director of Public Health, Bombay Division, 
Poona. 

The District Health Officer investigates the causes, origin and 
spread of diseases both epidemic and endemic and adopts preventive 
measures to control diseases such as cholera, smallpox, plague, guinea- 
worm, influenza, etc.; undertakes routine immunisation and disinfec¬ 
tion measures for prevention of epidemics; organises sanitary 

(c.c.p.) L-D Vf 4174-43 


(35) Bhedshi. 

(36) Keraoda. 

(37) Dabhil. 

(38) Nardave. 

(39) Mandivali 

(40) Kelshi. 

(41) Palawani. 
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measures in fairs and festivals ; inspects sites for school buildings, 
village extension, wells, burial grounds, etc; expresses opinion 
regarding their suitability from health point of view; and advises 
municipalities, village panchayats and village authorities about 
health, sanitation, water supply and drainage. He also inspects 
primary health centi’cs, maternity and child health, family planning 
and leprosy centres; looks to school and industrial hygiene; recom¬ 
mends issue of licences for cinema theatres and other places of 
public amusement to the licensing authorities after satisfying him¬ 
self that the various sanitary provisions are fulfilled; inspects 
factories and mines in the capacity of ex-officio Inspector of Factories 
or Mines to enforce the sanitary regulations and also carries out 
health propaganda with the help of his subordinate staff. 


He keeps himself informed as far as possible of all influences 
affecting or likely to affect injuriously ,the public health in the 
district and takes necessary steps. His subordinate staff' consists 
of : (1) Epidemic Medical Officer, (2) Medical Officer in charge. 

Primary Health Centre, (3) Medical Officer in charge. Leprosy 
Hospital, (4) Subsidised Medical Practitioner in charge. Primary 
Health Units, (5) Eight Sanitary Inspectors, and (6) Two Leprosy 
Assistants and others. 

There are two special officers for Malaria Eradication Programme 
in the district, who, with an adequate staff under them, function from 
Ratnagiri and Sawantwadi, and maintain a close liaison with the 
District HeaWi OfiBcer. 


The main duty of the Epidemic Medical Officer is to control 
epidemics and in non-epidemic times to adopt preventive measures 


Functions of 
Public Health 

possible outbreak and also to render medical relief in rural 


areas. The Epidemic Medical Officer, Ratnagiri, is provided with 
a van. On the first report of an outbreak of an epidemic, he rushes 
to the places to carry out piass inoculation or vaccination, disinfec¬ 
tion and disinfestation, protection of water supjffy and domiciliary 


treatment. 


The district of Ratnagiri is divided into six circles and one Sanitary 
Inspector is placed in charge of each circle. 

Sanitary The sanitary inspector is responsible for all public health matters 

Inspectors. jjj ffis charge, including control of epidemics. He conducts regular 
vaccination inspection. With the intention of improving the standard 
of vaccination and sanitation in rural areas, Government has a scheme 
to replace the existing vaccinators by persons holding Sanitary 
Inspector’s qualifications. The latter are to be styled Sanitary Sub- 
Inspectors, 
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The primary duty of vaccinators is to carry on vaccination in their 
respective charges. They also assist in carrying out anti-epidemic 
measures and sanitary works in villages with the help of the sanitary 
squads under them. The main duty of these squads is to improve 
the sanitation of villages which have no panchayats. They construct 
soakage pits, manure pits, trench latrines, and drain and fill pits and 
also clean the surroundings of schools, wells, etc. 


The mukadam supervises and guides the squads in their work. 
In times of epidemics, the services of the squads are utilised for 
adopting anti-epidemic measures under the supervision and guidance 
of sanitary inspectors and epidemic medical officers. 


The Medical Officer in overall charge of the Primary Health Centre 
is responsible for all services rendered by the staff of the Centre 
such as medical care, control of communicable diseases, improvement 
of vital statistics, maternity and child health, school health, family 
planning services, health education and improvement of environ¬ 
mental sanitation in villages in an area having a population of 60,000 
approximately. 

The Medical Officer is helped by a health visitor or a nurse-emn- 
rnidwife, a compounder, a sanitary inspector or sub-inspector in the 
discharge of his duties. 

The Subsidised Medical Practitioners are in charge of primary 
health units. 

The duties and functions of subsidised medical practitioners incharge 
of Primary Health Units are the same as those of Medical Officers 
of Primary Health Centres but they work for a population of 20,000. 


They are mainly responsible for maternity and child welfare 
activities. They carry out institutional and domiciliary deliveries ; 
take care of ante-natal and jiost-natal cases, infants, toddlers and 
pre-school children and train dais. They also take active part in 
other services rendered by the primary health centre like nursing of 
the sick, family planning, health education, nutrition and school 
health services. 


The family planning field worker is responsible for the family 
planning programme in the area of the Health Centre. Her main 
work is to carry out survey of family size, educate the people on the 
need of family planning, register the cases, prescribe suitable con¬ 
traceptives, follow up the cases and refer any case for operation if 
agreed upon by the party and if necessary. These services are 
rendered in the houses as well as in clinics. 

'G.c.p. ) L-B Vf 4174-43a 
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The Medical OJiicer in charge, D. M. Petit Hospital, Ratnagiri, is 
in overall charge of the hospital, which is meant for indoor treat¬ 
ment of leprosy patients. It has 100 beds for institutional treatment 
of lei:)rosy cases. Two, sui-vcy, education and treatment units for 
leprosy, one each at Dapoli and Chiplun, were established since 1959 
and from the enquiry made by the Leprosy Assistants attached to 
tiicsc units, it has been found that many persons suffer from leprosy 
in the district. 


Leprosy Assistants are non-medical workers trained in leprosy 
work. They are appointed in the survey, education and treatment 
units attached to the dispensaries and work under the supervision 
of the Medical Officer in charge of dispensary. They carry out 
survey, education and treatment of leprosy patients and follow up 
the contacts in the areas allotted to them. 


Public vaccination and execution of measures necessary for public 
health are obligatory duties of the municipalities in urban areas and 
of the District Local Boards in rural areas. The District Health 
Officer advises these bodies in respect of public health and sanitary 
problems. 

There are seven municipalities in the district of which one is 
a borough municipality and the rest are district municipalities. The 
municipalities receive grant-in-aid from Government towards the 
employment of qualifieef health officers and sanitary inspectors. The 
sanitary inspectors bring to the notice of the Medical Officer, 
(where there is one), or the Chief Officer of the municipality the 
defects noticed by them during their rounds and the Medical Officer 
or the Chief Officer takes action according to tlie power \'ested in 
him by the bye-laws. 


There is no Health Officer or Sanitary Inspector in the employ 
of the District Local Board. There are 27 vaccinator.s who arc“ 
Government servants. A fixed contribution is reccivccl from the 
District Local Board towards the pay of these vaccinators and 
contingent charges are borne by tlie Board, Rost of the expenditure 
is borne by Government. In villages having panchayats, sanitation 
is looked after by the pancfiayats. The sanitary arrangements made 
by the village panchayats are inspected by the Officers of the 
Public Health Department and the defects noticed by them are 
brought to the notice of the President, District Local Board. The 
village panchayats are empowered to levy taxes to enable them to 
meet the expenses towards improvement of the village, purchase 
of medicines, drugs and disinfectants, lighting, water supply, etc. 
fn villages which have no panchayats, the District Local Board 
deals directly with complaints relating to sanitary conditions, water 
supply, etc. 
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The followiny tahh; gives the number of deaths due to chief 


diseases in Rati 

igiri from 1951 to 1958 



Year. 1 

1 iliira. 

S'lnallpix. 

Fevois. 

Respira* 

tory 

diseases. 

Dynon. 
tory anti 
diarrhoea. 

li).51 

) 1 

135 

8,790 

5,277 

798 

1952 

8 

62 

9,.682 

.5,114 

686 

1963 

■Cl 

86 

750 

6,431 

1,044 

1954 


18,5 

7,630 

5,003 

1,040 

1956 


13 

S,r.89 

4,76.5 

605 

1956 

. 1 .. 

1 

6,289 

.... 

717 

1957 


iO.S 

.S,.624 

4,712 

758 

1958 


129 

7.469 

;i,441 

052 


The chief discises noted to exist in the district are leprosy, malaria, 
tuberculosis, guineaworm and smallpox. 

The malaria saivey of Ratnagirj district was carried out by the 
Malaria Orgaui. ition, Bombay State, during the period from May, 
1950 to April, 1951, 

In all, 172 vi Ugcs were visited for spleen survey. Out of 11,226 
children examiiud, 3,L8 were found positive, giving the cumulative 
spleen rate foi die district as 2-8 per cent. The children’s blood 
examination wai lest-ictcd to the highly endemic area. Out of 41 
positive smear;-. 27 were of P. vivax and 14 were of P. falciparum. 
Total A. culicitacies collection was 2,231. Out of these, only one 
was found to be jio.sitive. A flumatilis, though not found infected, was 
certainly a vector of importance in Sawantwadi and Kudal talukas. 
Certain sections ol' Sawantwadi and Kudal talukas were found to be 
malarious, and tlic rest of the district was completely free from the 
incidence as jud oed tiy spleen rates. D.D.T. spraying was, therefore, 
to start with, n stricted to Sawantwadi and Kudal talukas. It 
commenced in the year 1950. From the year 1953, the taluka of 
Mandangad wo ; also taken up for D.D.T. spraying under the Malaria 
Control Program me. In the year 1956, when the D.D.T. spraying 
operations were extended to hypoendemic areas, whole of the district 
was brought undfr spray. So far, the anti-malaria work was being 
carried out thiuiigh the District Health Office. On 1st April 1959 
this district w.is allotted two full-fledged Malaria Education Units, 
one stationed a I Batnagiri and the other at Sawantwadi. These units 
are sanctioned imder National Malaria Eradication Programme in 
which the creati m of hypoendemic units is proposed. Each unit is 
fully staffed accor ling to the pattern of the National Malaria Eradica¬ 
tion Programmi and is allotted four trucks and one jeep for transport 
etc. The populalicn covered by Batnagiri and Sawantwadi units is 
8,51,618 and .S ()0,346 respectively. The incidence of malaria has 
been brought ti :t negligible level as judged by spleen rates, child 
parasite rates, infant: parasite rates and morbidity statistics. The 
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further plan is to eradicate malaria through chemo-therapeutic 
methods and intensive D.D.T. spraying under National Malaria 
Eradication Programme. 

Many persons from the district go to Bombay and work in factories 
and mills over there. Due to incongenial atmosphere in the factories 
their resistance capacity deteriorates. As a result they get tuber¬ 
culosis infection. Naturally the district has too many tuberculor 
patients. The B.C.G. vaccination programme is being carried out in 
the district by the mobile B.C.G. teams of the Public Health 
Department. 

Tire disease is highly prevalent in the northern part of Ralnagiri 
district as the watm- supply in tliis jiart is mainly from step wells, 
tanks and gundas (open wells without parairet walls) and infected 
persons, due to ignorance, freely contaminate the water supply and 
help the spread of the disease. Stejr wells are being converted into 
draw wells. Arrangements to disinfect water supplies with repeated 
and heavy doses of bleaching powder art; made. 

In urban areas it is the statutory duty of the municipalities to provide 
special medical aid and accommodation for the sick when epidemics 
occur and take such measures as may bt; recpiired to prevent the out¬ 
break, or to suppress and prevent the recurrence of the disi'ase. In 
rural areas, the juirnary responsibility fer dealing with out-breaks of 
epidemics rests \v ith the District Local Board. The Board is recpiired 
to set apart annually a lump sum c.'qual to the average of the amounts 
spent during the preceding three ycsirs for exjienditnre in connection 
with epidemics. The grant is placed at the disposal id’ the Director of 
Public Health for emergency measures. The Collector is empowered 
to take action in consultation with the Director of Public Health, if 
he finds the measures taken by the Board arc inadequate. Similar 
powers have been conferred on the Collector in respect of urban areas 
also. The District I.ocal Board is heljrcd in its task by the District 
Health Officer, and the staff under him. The services of Dispensary 
Medical Officers and Subsidised Medical Practitioners arc also utilised. 

The incidence of cholera and smallpox during the eight years i.e. 
from 1951 to 1958 is given below 


iSiii.-illpiJX. 


Cholora. 


AtUicliS. HoiiUis, Altaeks. Deaths. 


19.52 

19.53 
J9.54 
1966 
J •.)■)() 
11)57 
195;; 


666 

267 

677 

i,:m 

134 

6 

732 

813 


136 

;!4 

62 

JO 

86 

120 

186 


13 

. ■ •. 

1 

• • • a 

166 

• • • • 

80 

.... 


11 

8 

43 


Year. 
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Ratnagiri distrUt has been almost free from cholera for years 
together. 

The district s very prone to smallpox in epidemic form. The 
disease is controllixl by means of vaccination. 

There was iin /nit break of plague in this district since 1949. 

Five primary health centres are established at Kotwade and 
Pawas in Ratnagiri taluka, Wawe and Talen in Khed taluka and 
Dabhol in Dap )li taluka in Ratnagiri district. 

The staff at each primary health centre consists of a Medical 
Officer, a Health Visitor or a Nurse-ettm-Midwife, four midwives, 
a Sanitary Inspector, and other subordinates. The centre covers 
a population of 90,000 approximately. Each centre has three sub¬ 
centres under t wht^re a midwife is posted. 

As already stated before, the Primary Health Centres provide 
basic health st i vices in rural areas. They carry out preventive, 
curative as well as maternity and child health services and thus play 
a vital part as a medium of service among the village population. 

There are two maternity and child health centres one at Dapoli 
in Dapoli talula and other at Kudal in Kudal mahal, working under 
the supervision of the Medical Officer in charge of District Local 
Board dispen >aries. Each centre is staffed with two nurse-cwm- 
midwives and sersms a population of 20,000. They carry out 
intensive inaltruity and child health work amongst a selected 
population. 

To check the uncontrolled growth of population and improve the 
standard of lising, family planning centres were set up in the district. 
One such centre is located at Khanu in Ratnagiri taluka and the 
other is at K.mkiivli in Kankavli mahal. The centres work in 
conjunction with the primary health centres at those places. 
Besides the above; 1;wo rural centres, there is an urban family plan¬ 
ning centre at Batnagiri proper run by the Mahila Mandal with the 
help of the 1’ iblic Health Department. 

The Epidei lie Medical Officers and Medical Officers in charge of 
the primary health centres carry on occasional medical examination 
of school children during the course of their tours and distribute 
drugs for minor ailments and vitamin tablets to children suffering 
from deficienev diseases. Propaganda with the help of magic 
lantenr or films is carried on to educate school children in personal 
hygiene. 

Health propaganda is carried out by all the health staff. Magic 
lantern lecture.s and health talks are given on subjects such as 
nutritious food, prevention of blindness, cholera, typhoid, etc. at 
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the time of fairs and (.'shibition.s. Poldic Health stall.s arc arranged 
where niuclels and posters on liealth siibj(!ct.s are e.slnbitcd and edrica 
live films are shown by th.e proj'.a.ganda van of the department. 

Fairs arc managed by the local bodie.s according to suggestions 
from the District ITealth Officer. Every year the following import¬ 
ant fairs are held in the district. 


Nnjijf' of fail 


Nuiubor 
rtttciidifi tf. 


.1, Kunkc'sliwiir Fair, J)co:ra(l .. SJxivfifiitri furfla vH 

2. Gaiiiipati Ibilo Fail, R-itiriHir;. I'liunuiiia for 3 t'i f days. J (k0()0 


The Kunkeshwar fair in Deogad tahika is being managed by the 
District Local Board and Ganapati Pule Fair by the Gram Panchayat, 
Malgund, with the help of the pnlilic iK'allh staff. 

Whenever there is an epidemic in the surrounding area, in addi¬ 
tion to other preventive measures, ( ompulsory inoculation or vaccina¬ 
tion is enforced. 

When famine and scarcity conditions are declared to exist in the 
district, tlie District ITealth Olliocr is under the general orders of 
the Collector in so far a.'; medical and sanitary arrangements on 
scarcity and famine relief works are concernci.1. 

The compilation of statistics of births and deaths for the Ratna- 
giri district is done in the office of the Assistant Director of Public 
[fealtli in charge of Epidemiology and Vital Stati.stics, Poona. In tlie 
municipal areas, the municipalities concerned maintain registers of 
births and deaths and forward monthly extracts to the Assistant 
Director of Public flealtb. In rural areas, the register is maintained 
by village officcas and monthly extracts are sent by them to the taluka 
officers for transmission to the Assi.stant Director of Public Health. 


piped water supply is available in the towns and villages as 
.shown below 

(1) Khed Municipality, Khecl. 

(2) Dhamnar Divi, Khed. 

(3) Ayani Tal, Khed. 

(4) Parshuram Tal, Chiplun. 

(5) Sangameshwar. 

(6) Rajapur Municipality. 

(7) Amboh Tal, Sawautwadi. 
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(8) Shiv Bk. Khed. 

(9) SongaoTi, Kiied. 

(10) Chiplun Municipality, 

(11) Pophali, Chiplur). 

(12) Ratnagiil Municipality. 

(13) Sawantwadi Municipality. 

(14) Gliarpi Tal, Sawantwadi. 

In the remaining parts cl tlie district, wells form the chief source 
of drinking water. Itivers in Khed and Chiplun talukas are also used 
a.s a source of drinking water. During summer there is scarcity 
of wr.fer in the tainkas in the northern part of the district. The work 
of construction of new weils, repairs to old wells and conversion of 
.step wells into draw '.'.ells is executed by tlie Block Development 
authorities. 

THi: Labour Department. 

All the Offices dealing vitth I.akour Matters fall within the 
admini.strative control of the Inuushies and Labour Department 
of the Government of Maharashtra. The Commissioner of Labour 
subordinate to that Department is the head of all such offices. 
The Conimissioner of Labour has now under him three 
Deputy Commissioners of Labour (two at Bombay and one at 
Nagpur), 16 Assistant Commissioners of Labour Welfare viz., 12 at 
Bombay, one at Poona, two at Nagpur and one at Aurangabad ; Chiet 
Inspector of Factories, Bombay; Chief Inspectors of Steam Boilers 
ancl Smoke Nuisances and Government Labour Officer, Bombay. 

Office of tha Deputy Commissioner of Labour (Administration) 
which was hitherto a sejKirate office was amalgamated with the 
office of the Commissioner of Labour with effect from 16th August 
1958. The Commissioner of Labour, Bombay, administers the 
statutory functions entrusted to him under the Industrial Employ¬ 
ment (Standing Orders) Act, the Bombay Industrial Relations Act, 
the Industrial Disputes Act, the Minivnum Wages Act and the 
Central Provinces and Beiar Industrial Disputes Settlement Act. In 
addition, the office performs the following functions 

(1) Compilation and publication of Consumer Price Index 
Number for working class for Bombay, Sbolapur, Jalgaon, Nagpur, 
Aurangabad and Nanded. 

(2) Cordacting of socio-economic enquiries into the conditions 
of labour. 

(.3) Compiling and disseminating information on labour 
matters generally and ftatistics regarding industrial disputes, 
agricultural Wages, alisentceism, cotton mill production, trade 
unions, etc., in particular. 

(4) Collection of statistics under the Collection of Statistics 
Act, 1953. 
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(5) Publication of two monthlies viz., 

(i) The Labour Gazette; and 
(it) The Industrial Court Reporter. 

Under the Industrial Disputes Act, 1947, the Central Govem- 
menl is the appropriate authority to deal with industrial disputes 
concerning any industry carried on by or under the authority of 
the Central Government o?" by a railway or concerning any such 
controlled industry as may be specified in this behalf by the Central 
Government or in respect of banking companies having branches 
in more than one State including the State Bank of India and the 
Reserve Bank of India, the Life Insurance Corporation or Insurance 
Companies having branches in more than one State or a mine, 
an oil-^eld or a major port. Conciliation work in other labour 
disputes arising in the district is done directly by one of the Assistant 
Commissioners, stationed at Bombay, who have been notified as 
Conciliators and Conciliation Officers under the Bombay Industrial 
Relations Act and the Industrial Disputes Act, respectively. 

One of the Assistant Commissioners of Labour, Bombay, has been 
appointed as Registrar under the Bombay Industrial Relations Act, 
1946 and has jurisdiction over the State. He has under him 
an Assistant Registrar who also functions at Bombay. The Registrar’s 
work which is of a quasi-judicial nature falls under the following 
heads viz., (a) recognition of undertakings and occupations; 
(b) registration of unions; (o'! maintenance of approved lists of 
unions; (d) registration of agreements, settlements, submissions and 
awards and maintenance of a list of joint committees constituted 
under section 48 of the Bombay Industrial Relations Act. 

In the district, 28 banking undertakings have been recognised 
under the Bombay Industrial Relations Act. There are no other 
concerns in any of the other industries recognised for the purposes of 
the Act nor has there been any union registered under the Act. 

One of the Deputy Commissioners of Labour at Bombay has been 
notified as the Registrar of Trade Unions for the State under section 3 
of the Indian Trade Unions Act, 1926, in addition to his duties as 
Deputy Commissioner of Labour, Bombay. He is assisted in his 
work by the Assistant Registrar under the Bombay Industrial Rela¬ 
tions Act, 1946 (in addition to the duties as Assistant Registrar under 
Bombay Industrial Relations Act, Bombay). 

Tlie work in connection with the administration of this Act includes 
the registration of trade unions, registration of amendments to the 
constitutions of the unions and preparation of the annual report on 
the working of the Act in the State based on the information contained 
in the annual returns submitted by the registered trade unions under 
section 28 of the Act. 
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On 31st December 1957, in the district there were six unions 
registered under the Indian Trade Unions Act, 1926. Of these two 
were from “ Mining and Quarrying ” group and one each from the 
“ Manufacturing ”, “ Transport Storage and Communications ”, 

“ Services ” and “ Miscellaneous ” groups. 

The Government of Maharashtra have fixed tlie rates of minimum 
wages for different categories of workers (skilled, semi-skilled and 
unskilled) in respect of employments, in any (i) rice mill, flour mill 
or dal mill, (ii) tobacco (including bidi-making) manufactory 
(iii) oil mill, and (iv) under any local authority, (v) on the construc¬ 
tion or maintenance of roads or buildings operations, (vi) in stone 
breaking or stone crushing, (vii) in public motor transport, (vii) in 
tanneries and leather manufactcry, (ix) in industry in which process 
of printing, by letter press, lithography, photo gravure or other similar 
work or work incidental to such process or book binding is carried on, 
and (x) in cotton ginning and cotton pressing manufactory, specified 
in Schedule I to the Minimum Wages Act, 1948, and the rates fixed 
have been published in the Minimum Wages Act, 1948, with the 
Bombay Minimum Wages Rules, 1951. 

The Bombay Shops and Establi-shnients Act (LXXIX of 1948), has 
been applied in the district to the municipal areas of Ratnagiri, 
Khed, Chiplun, Sangameshwar, Malvan, Sawantwadi and Vengurla. 

The Employees’ State Insurance Act, 1948 and the Employees’ 
Provident Funds Act, 1952 are applicable to the Ratnagiri district. 
The Employees’ State Insurance Scheme under the Employees’ State 
Insurance Act has not, however, been extended to the district. 

A Government Labour Officer and six Assistant Labour Officers, 
have been posted at Bombay to be in charge of Greater Bombay, 
Thana, Kolaba and Ratnagiri districts. 

The post of a Labour Officer, Bombay, was first created in 1934. 
He was subsequently notified as Labour Officer under the Bombay 
Industrial Disputes Act, 1938, and a post of Assistant Labour Officer 
was also created in the year 1939. Subsequently, the Bombay 
Industrial Relations Act was replaced by the Bombay Industrial 
Relations Act, 1946. The number of the posts of the Assistant 
Labour Officers was later on increased to six to cope with the 
increase in work. One of the Assistant Labour Officers generally 
attends to the work coming from this district. They are all Glass II 
Gazetted Officers. The posts of Assistant Labour Officers are of the 
same cadre as that of the Labour Officers, in mofussil and the post 
of the Government Labour Officer, Bombay, is of the same cadre as 
that of the Assistant Gommissioner of Labour. The Assistant Labour 
Officers, Bombay, work under the Government Labour Officer, 
Bombay, and assist him in discharge of his duties in the above 
areas. The Government Labour Officer, Bombay, works under the 
Gommissioner of Labour, Bombay. They are appointed primarily 
to implement the provisions of the Bombay Industrial Relations Act, 
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1946, which is a State Act and are also notified as Inspectors under 
thc! Minimum Wages Act and the Payment of Wages Act. In 
addition, they have been appointed as Additional Inspectors of 
Factories in respect of certain sections pertaining to the Welfare 
Provisions under the Factories Act, 1948. The powers conferred 
and the duties imposed on a Labour Officer under the Bombay 
Industrial Relations Act are not restricted to any particular section 
under that Act but are scattered throughout the whole Act. How¬ 
ever, the main powers and the duties of the Labour Officer are 
mainly given in Chapter VI and Section 34 of the Bombay Industrial 
Relations Act. For the purpose of exercising his powers and per¬ 
forming his duties, a Labour Officer may enter any place used for 
any industry, any place used as the office of any union and any 
premises provided by an employer for the residence of his employees 
and he is entitled to call for and inspect all relevant documents 
which he may deem necessary for the due discharge of his duties 
and powers under this Act. He has also the power of convening 
a meeting of employees for any of the purposes of the Bombay 
Industrial Relations Act, on the premises where the employees are 
employed and may require the employer to affix a written notice 
of the meeting at such conspicuous place as he may order. A Labour 
Officer is charged with the duty of watching the interest of employees 
and promoting harmonious relations between the employers and 
the employees, of investigating the grievances of employees who 
are not members of tlie approved unions and of members of an 
approved union on the request of such a union, of representing to 
the employers such grievances and making recommendations to 
them in respect of the same and of reporting to the State Government 
the existence of any industrial dispute of wliich no notice of change 
has been given, together with the names of the parties thereto. 
A Labour Officer, in certain contingencies, acts as a representative 
of the employees if so authorised by them and where a representative 
union does not exist and he is not authorised also by the employees 
to act as their representative and where the employees themselves 
do not elect their own representative from amongst them then he 
becomes their representative suo motu. In short, a Labour Officer 
has to work as a sort of residual representative of the employees. 
He has also to help a representative and an approved union. He 
has always to be in touch with the changes in the labour situation 
in the various industrial undertakings covered by the Bombay 
industrial Relations Act and to report major and important incidents 
to his superior officers and Government. He intervenes whenever 
there is a stoppage or strike and gives correct legal guidance and 
advice to the employees involved in such incidents and he does like¬ 
wise in respect of employers in connection with the closures and 
lock-outs which may not be legal. In short, he explains the correct 
position under law to the parties concerned with a view to seeing 
that any illegal action on their jiart is rectified by them without any 
delay. Under Section 82 of the Bombay Industrial Relations Act 
the Labour Officer is the only executive officer, except the person 
affected by any offence who can make a complaint to the Labour 
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Court constituted under the Act. In addition, a Labour Officer can 
also start proceedings in a Labour Court under section 79 read with 
section 78 of the said Act. In short, a Labour Officer has been given 
very heavy, onerous and heterogeneous duties and responsibilities. 
He also informally advises the trade unions whenever they seek his 
advice on labour matters. For purposes of certification of Standing 
Orders under the Industrial Employment (Standing Orders) Act, 
a Labour Officer helps the Commissioner of Labour who is the 
Certif)'iiig Officer under that Act in holding elections of the work¬ 
men concerned for the purpose of getting the names of their 
representatives who are to be associated with the discussions when 
the draft Standing Orders are to be certified. In addition, the 
Labour Officer investigates indi\idnal complaints in his capacity 
as Labour Officer, 

So far as the enforcement of the Minimum Wages Act in Ratnagiri 
district is concerned, the establishments in the schednled employ¬ 
ments are looked after by the Junior Inspector of Factories stationed 
at Kolhapur except the work pertaining to the employment under local 
authorities which is looked after by Government Labour Officer, 
Bombay 

Industriai, Arbitration : The Court of Industrial Arbitration 
(or the Industrial Court as it is commonly referred to), Bombay, 
as constituted under section 10 of the Bombay Industrial Relations 
Act, has jurisdiction over the whole State e.xcept Vidarbha region 
where the State Industrial Court, Nagpur is functioning under 
the Central Provinces and Berar Industrial Disputes Settlement 
Act. The duties and powers of the Industrial Court are detailed 
in Chapter XIII of the Bombay Industrial Relations Act, as a court 
of arbitration in industrial disputes referred to it by the Government, 
the representative unions, and jointly by the parties to a dispute. 
In its appellate jurisdiction it decides appeals, preferred to it from 
the decisions of the Labour Courts, the Wage Boards, the Registrar 
appointed under Bombay Industrial Relations Act, 1946, and the 
Cnnunissioner of Labour. References on points of law can be made 
to it by the Conciliator, Commissioner of Labour, Labour Courts, 
Wages Boards and by Government. The Government may also make 
a reference to it for a declaration whether a proposed strike, lock-out, 
closure or stoppage would be illegal. It also hears appeals in 
criminal cases, pertaining to offences under the Act, from the decisions 
of the I.,aboui Courts. 

There are two Labour Courts in the State, and both are at Bombay. 
The Labour Courts exercise jurisdiction over Ratnagiri district. 
These courts are presided over by the Labour Court Judges. The 
Labour Courts decide disputes regarding orders passed by an 
employer under the Standing Orders governing the relations between 
employee and employer, changes made in industrial matters, and 
special disputes referred to them under the Act. They have also 
powers to decide upon legality or otherwise of a strike, lock-out. 
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closure, stoppage or change. The Labour Courts have also jurisdic¬ 
tion to try ptTsons for offences punishable under the Bombay 
Industrial Relations Act. 

Wage Boards ; There are three Wage Boards appointed for the 
State one for cotton textile industry, another for silk textile industry 
and the third for sugar industry. A separate Wage Board has also 
been constituted for Vidarbha region. The Wage Boards arc to 
decide such disputes as are referred to them by the State Govern¬ 
ment under section 86-C, and 86-KK, of the Bombay Industrial 
Relations Act. 

Factory Department : Tlie factory department is under the 
administrative control of the Commissioner of Labour, but the Chief 
Inspector of Factories has complete control over the technical side 
of the work of tlie department in the; State. The dejrartment is 
responsible mainly for the administration of the Factories Act 
(LXIII of 1948), but the administration of the following Acts has 
also been assigned to it. 

(1) The Payment of Wages Act (IV of 1936). 

(2) The Cotton Ginning and Pressing Factories Act (XII of 
1925)-Section 9, regarding approval of plans of new ginning 
factories 

(3) The Employment of Children Act (XXXVI of 1938). 

(4) The Romhay Maternity Benefit Act (VII of 1929) 

(5) The Minimum Wages Act (XI of 1948). 

(6) The Bombay Labour Welfare Fund Act (XL of 1953). 

The department has a sub-office at Kolliapur under a Junior 
Inspector of Factories, an Officer belonging to the General State 
Service. The jurisdiction of this office extends over the districts 
of Kolhapur, Sangli and Ratnagiri. The main function of the 
Inspector is to ensure that provisions of the Factories Act are observed 
by the management of the factories to which the Act is applicable. 
He is also responsible for the enforcement of the other enactments 
with the administration of which the factories department has been 
entrusted. His activities extend to securing labour welfare amenities 
such as education, recreation and sports, co-operative societies and 
housing. Under section 8(4) of the Factories Act, the District 
Magistrate of Ratnagiri is also an Inspector in the district. In 
addition, all sub-Divisional Magistrates, Mamlatdars, Mahalkaris 
and Officers of the Public Health department have been appointed 
as Additional Inspectors for certain provisions of the Act. Under 
rules made in accordance with Section 9, the full-time Inspector 
(but not an Additional Inspector) has power to prosecute, conduct 
or defend before a court any comjrlaint or other proceeding arising 
under the Act or in discharge of his duties as Inspector. 
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Workmens Compensation Act: Under the provisions of the 
Workmen’s Coi ipensition Act (VIII of 1923), the Commissioner for 
Workmen’s C(‘iiipensation, Bombay, has been given exclusive 
jurisdiction o^vr Gi'eater Bombay. The Commissioner has also 
exclusive jurisdiclion to try all cases relating to the Western and 
Central railway-: and the hydro-electric companies under the manage¬ 
ment of Mess).‘. Tata Hydro-Electric Agencies Ltd., arising in the 
State irrespective of the district in which they occur, The Commis¬ 
sioner has also gcneial jurisdiction over the whole State. 

The Civil Jialee, Senior Division, Ratnagiri district, is ex-officio 
Commissioner lor Ratnagiri district. 

The principal rcasan for giving the Commissioner for Workmen's 
Compensation, Bombay, jurisdiction over the whole State is to 
enable him to seltle the cases with insurance companies and other 
firms which h,iv(' their head offices in Bombay city. But as this 
arrangement noiassarily entails a certain amount of overlapping. 
Government h:o,i? iicsned instructions under section 20(2) of the Act 
for distribution of work between the Commissioner and the ex-officio 
Commissioners I nclsr these instructions, the Commissioner at 
Bombay is authorised (a) to receive deposits for distribution of 
compensation liiiclcr sub-sections (J) and (2) of section 8; (b) to 
issue notices to, and to receive applications from dependants in 
cases of deposits under these sub-sections ; and (c) to receive agree¬ 
ments for regi if ration under section 28, wherever the accident may 
have taken place, 

Where a deposit is recfiived or an agreement is tendered for registra¬ 
tion, the Coraniissioner notifies the er-oj^efo Commissioner concerned. 
Applications for orders to deposit compensation when no deposit 
under section 8i L has been received, and other applications provided 
for in section 2;! of the Act should be made to the ex-officio Commis¬ 
sioner within '\hose jurisdiction the accident occurs. Notices to 
employers undci s(?ction 10-A requiring statements regarding fatal 
accidents in thv distiicts are issued by the ex-officio Commissioners 
and reports of l.ilal accidents made under section 10-B are also 
received by tliviii. After notice has been issued by the ex-officio 
Commissioner i iicler section 10-A, the employer deposits the amount 
with the Cominissicner at Bombay and the latter notifies the receipt 
of the deposit in the ex-officio Commissioner concerned. Applica¬ 
tions for revie" ct commutation of half-monthly payments have to 
be made to the Conmiissioner who passed the original orders. 

As regards t! c cases arising out of accidents on the Southern 
Railway, they ne dealt with by the ex-officio Commissioners 
concerned. 

Payment of Wacj^s Act, 1936: In Ratnagiri district the Civil 
Judge has been appointed as authority for the areas within his 
jurisdiction. 
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Minimum Wages iVct, 1948 : The Civil Judges who have been 
appointed authorities under the Payment of Wages Act have been 
aiipointed authorities under the Minimum Wages Act to hear and 
decide claims arising out of payment of less than the minimum rates 
of wages to employees employed or paid in their respective 
jurisdictions. 

Steam Roilur and Smoee NuiaAiMCKs Department ; The 
function of this department is to carry out yearly inspection of steam 
boilers after they are registered in the State or after recording their 
transfer from other States and to grant working certificates thereof 
to ensure their safe working and also to iircvent emission of smoke 
from furnaces and chimni'ys in excess of legal limits and to prevent 
any new furnaces bc-ing erf (,ted before plans are approved by this 
department. The Rombay Smoke Kuisances Act, 1912 is in operation 
so far in Sliolajinr city in addition to the (heater Rombay area. The 
department conducts examinations for certificates of coiigictency as 
boiler attendants and of proficiency as Engineers. 

There are about nine working boilers located in the whole cl 
Ratnagiri district. Inspection of tliesc boilers for renewal of boiler 
certificates is carried out by an Inspector whose headquarters iirc in 
Rombay. For this purpo.se tb(' Inspector visits Ratnagiri district 
once in every year in thcMiionth of ianiiary. The office of the Chief 
Inspector of Steam Boilers and Smoker Nuisances, Maharashtra State, 
wiio is the head of this ofilcc is also situated at Bombay. 

Person.s' desirous of fjualifying tliernsa’ves as Boilf'r Attendants 
and as Proficiency lOngiueovs (.MfT'h.anical) from this district are 
required to go to Bf)mbav vvliere tliese examinations arc hold nnder 
the auspices of the Chiti' Inspector of Steam Boilers and Smoke 
Nuisances, Bombay. 

Department of Prohibition and Excise. 

Since the Intboduciion oe comit.v'te Pboitthition in the areas 
of the former State of Rombay frwn Ajrril 1, 1950, the ffirmcr Depart-- 
ment of Excise has been designated as the Department of Prohibition 
and Excise. The officer in charge of the administration of the depart¬ 
ment in the district is the Collector of Balnagiri, ffe is responsible 
to the Director of Excise and Piohiliition, Maharashtra state. He 
is invested with various powers under the Bombay Prohibition 
Act (XXV of 1949), and also exercises powers under the Dangerous 
Drugs Act (II of 19.30), the Bombay Opium Smoking Act 
(XX of 1936) and the Bombay Drugs (Control) Act, 1952, the Spiri¬ 
tuous Preparations (Inter-State Trade and Commerce) Control Act, 
1955 and Medicinal and Toilet Preparations (Excise Duty) Act, 
1955. Under the Bombay Prohibition Act, prohibition and restrict- 
tions have been placed on the manufacture, import, export, transport, 
sale, possession, use and consumption of liquor, intoxicating drugs or 
hemp. The Collector has powers to grant, cancel or suspend 
licences, permits and passes under the Act. 
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The Superintend(int of Prohibition and Excise, Ratnagiri, assists CHAPTER 17. 
the Collector and is in actual charge of the work of the department 
in the district Me has under him a Sub-Inspector stationed at 
Ratnagiri. They liave also been invested with certain powers under 
the Bombay Proliibition Act, the Bombay Opium Smoking Act and 
the Bombay Dugs (Control) Act. 

In each taluk a a medical board has been constituted consisting of 
the medical oiiiecr in charge of the Government, local board or 
municipal dispensary and a private independent medical practitioner 
nominated by Goiernment. The functions of the board are to 
examine medically any person who applies for a permit to possess 
opium, ganja or ])}iang for personal consumption and who is directed, 
by the Collector or an officer authorised to grant such permit, for 
medical examiu ition and, on examination to issue a medical certifi¬ 
cate specifying tlie disease the applicant is suffering from, the drug 
recommended for personal consumption as medical necessity and the 
quantity of the drug which may be permitted per jnonth for personal 
consumption. M(;dic.il examination of applicants for permits for 
foreign liquor or grounds of health is done by the Government medical 
officers at the <iov(;rnment hospitals or dispensaries in the district. 

So far as the toiv n of Ratnagiri is concerned, the certificates of such 
examination ar>> irsaed by the Civil Surgeon himself and at other 
places they arc* t.sKii.e<I by the Government medical officers and 
countersigned bv the Civil Surgeon, Ratnagiri. 

The police chpartnient is entrusted with the work of prevention, Enforcement work, 
detection, investigation and prosecution of offences under the Prohi¬ 
bition Act and other allied Acts. Officers of the Prohibition and 
Excise departnii'Ul of and above the rank of Inspector have been 
invested with pow<3r:i tc investigate offences, The Prohibition 
and Excise officers pass on any information received by them in 
connection witli prohibition offences to the police department and 
if any prohibition i:;as<;s are detected the same are handed over to the 
police for inve.''ligation. The Home Guards organisation also assists 
the police in tb s work. Under section 134 of the Bombay Prohibi¬ 
tion Act, 1949, a 1 Government officers and servants of local authorities 
are legally bound to assist the police and other persons authorised 
in this behalf u carrying out the provisions of the Act. Under 
section 135 occ uiiants of land or buildings, landlords of estates and 
owners of vessels esr vehicles are, in the absence of reasonable excuse, 
bound to give notice of any illicit tapping of trees or unlawful manu¬ 
facture of any liquor or intoxicating drugs taking place on or in such 
land, building, estate, vessel or vehicle, as the case may be, to 
a magistrate, prohibition officer or police officer, as soon as it comes 
to their knowle Ige. 

All magistrates and all revenue officers of and above the rank 
of Mamlatdar < i Mahalkari and all officers of the Department of 
Prohibition and I'lxcise of and above the rank of sub-inspector have 
been authorised under section 123 of the Act, within the limits of 

(c.c.p.) L-B Vf U74-44 
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their respective jurisdiction, to arrest without warrant, any person 
whom they have reason to believe to be guilty of an offence under 
the said Act, and to seize and detain any article which they have 
reason to believe to be liable to confiscation or forfeiture under the 
said Act. These officers when they so arrest any person or 
seize or detain any such article have to forward such person or 
article without unnecessary delay to the ofiicer in charge of the 
nearest police station. 

As prohibition was introduced in the district in gradual stages 
from 1947-48, a comparison is given of the consumption of liquor and 
intoxicating drugs in the years 1945-46, 1950-51 (the year in which 
complete prohibition was enforced) and 1952-53 



1945-46 

1950-51 

1952-53 

Country liquor (in proof gallons) 

56,948 

Nil. 

Nil. 

Toddy (in gallons) 

13,76,538 

Nil. 

Nil. 

Boor (in imperial gallons) 

32 

Nil. 

Nil. 

Wines (in imperial galloia) 

6 

Nil. 

Nil. 

Ganja (in socra) 

240 

18 

9 

Bhang (in seers) 

18 

1 

1 

Opium (in seers) 

91 

2 

1 

Spirits (Superior) (Imported units) .. 

11 

Nil. 

Nil. 

Spirits (Cheap) (Indian units) 

656 

Nil. 

(i 


The total revenue, which was Rs. 21,98,674 in 1945-46 was only 
Rs. 39,763 in 1950-51 and Rs. 10,379 in 1952-53. 


Permits of the following kinds are granted for possession, use and 
consumption of foreign liquor 

Emergency permit is granted for use or consumption of brandy, 
rum or champagne to any person for his own use or consumption or 
to any head of a household for the use of his household for medicinal 
purpose on emergent occasions. The permit is granted for a period 
not beyond 31st March next following the date of the eommence- 
ment of the permit and for a quantity not exceeding 6-2/3 fluid 
ounces of brandy or rum or 13-1/3 fluid ounces of champagne per 
six months. A permit is not granted to more than one member of 
a household at one time. The term ‘ household ’ is defined as 
a group of persons residing and messing jointly as members of one 
domestie unit. 

A health permit is granted for use or consumption of foreign 
liquor for a quantity up to the maximum of two units a month to 
any person who requires such liquor for the preservation or main¬ 
tenance of his health. The permit may be granted for a quantity 


Health, 
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exceeding two tmits but not more than three units a month if the CHAPTER 17. 

applicant at tlie time of making an application is more than 55 years - 

of age, provided : Welfare 

Departments, 

(a) the applicant has made such application within three months PhoHiBrnoN and 
of the expii }^ of the health permit held by him authorising him Excise. 

to consume more than two units*; and 

(b) the Area Medical Board or the State Medical Board, as 
the case may b(;, recommends to such applicant a quantity in 
excess of two uniis. 


This permit is usually granted for a period not exceeding that 
recommended by the Area Medical Board or the State Medical 
Board, as the case may be, but such period shall not exceed six 
months in an> case : 


Provided that the permit may be granted for a period not exceeding 
12 months in th<j case of persons over 60 years of age. 


Temporary rosident’s permit is issued to persons born and brought 
up or domicilid in any foreign country, where liquor is generally 
used or consumed No permit is granted for a period beyond 
31st March next following the date of its commencement. The 
permit is granbxl for such monthly quantity not exceeding four 
units as the (iiillec'tor may fix in each case. 

Any person r isiting the State for a period of not more than a week 
and desiring to pos.'ess, use and consume foreign liquor has to apply 
to the Collector. Tlie permit is granted for a period not exceeding one 
week. The (iolfijctor may extend the period of such permit but 
in no case shall such period be extended to a total period exceeding 
one month, Tio i>ermit is granted for a quantity exceeding one unit 
per week. 

Any person alto is eligible for a permit under rule 63, 64 or 68 of the 
Bombay Fore gn Liquor Rules, 1953 and desires to possess, use or 
consume foreign liiiuor may apply to the Collector or any other 
officer authorisixl in this behalf for an interim permit while applying 
for a regular permit under any of the said rules. No such permit 
is granted for a jjtsriod exceeding two months. The permit is granted 
for such monthU' quantity of foreign liquor as the Collector may fix; 
provided that such quantity shall not in any case exceed two units of 
foreign liquor per rr.onth if the permit holder is not eligible for permit 
under rule 63 cr 64, or four units of foreign liquor per month in other 
cases except with the sanction of the Director of Prohibition 
and Excise. 


TempoTary 

Resident’s. 


VIsIto/s, 


Interim. 


•One unit is rqiial to 1 quart bottle (of 26-2/3 ozs.) of spirits or 3 quart 
bottles of wine n- 9 quart bottles of fermented liquors of a strength exceeding 
2 per cent, of ilcohol by volume, or 27 quart bottles of fermented liquor* of 
a strength not (rceeeding 2 per cent, of alcohol by volume. 

(g.c.p.) l-b Vf 4174f—44a 
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This is issued free to a foreign tourist holding a tourist introduction 
card or tourist visa. The quantity of foreign liquor granted under 
this permit is four units per month and the maximum period for 
which it is granted is one month. 

This permit is granted to consular officers and the members of the 
staff appointed by or serving under them, provided that such members 
are the nationals of a foreign State. It is also granted to their consorts 
and relatives. 

This permit is granted for any quantity of foreign liquors if the 
permit holder is a Sovereign or Head of Foreign State or his consort. 
If the permit holder is any other person, the permit is granted for 
a quantity of foreign liquor not exceeding that which may be fixed 
by the State Government. 

The possession, use, etc., of toddy is totally prohibited. 

The possession and use of denatured spirit is prohibited, except 
under permit. A iiermit for possession and use of denatured spirit 
up to a maximum quantity of two bottles per month is granted for 
domestic purposes. The possession and use of denatured spirit for 
medical, industrial, scientific or such similar purposes is also regulated 
by the system of permits. 

Authorisations for the use of country liquor and wine for sacramental 
purposes only are granted to persons of certain communities, viz. 
Parsees, Jews and Christians. 

A permit for personal consumption of opium, ganja or bhang is 
granted only on the production of a medical certificate from the 
medical board constituted by Government for the purpose. The 
maximum quantity which may be allowed per month under such 
permit is 15 tolas in the case of ganja and bhang and lli tolas in the 
case of opium. A permit can be granted for only one of these drugs. 

The possession, use, transport, sale, etc., of dangerous drugs are 
permitted under rules made in this behalf. Similarly, possession, 
use, sale, etc. of mhowra flowers, molasses, rectified spirit and absolute 
alcohol are also ircrmitted for industrial, medical and similar 
purposes under rules made under the Bombay Prohibition Act, 1949. 


Neera and Pafin The working of the neera and palm products scheme in the pre- 
Products. reorganisation State of Bombay was entrusted to the Bombay Village 
Industries Board. The Board is doing the neera and palm gur work 
either by itself or through co-operative societies or suitable institu¬ 
tions of constructive social workers such as (1) Gandhi Smarak Nidhi, 
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(2) Sarvodaya Centres and (3) Ashrams. The tapping of palm 
trees, drawing of neera and sale and supply of neera are regulated 
under licences granted by the Collector under the Bombay Neera 
Rules, 1951. 

To amalgamate the activities of Government at district level. 

Government has set up a District Development Board in each 
district for advising and helping Government in respect of prohibition, 
rural development, labour-welfare, irrigation, publicity, etc. With 
the setting up of the District Development Board for the Ratnagiri 
district, the former District Prohibition Committee has been replaced 
by a Prohibition Sub-Committee of the District Development Board 
consisting of ten members. The Chairman of the Sub-Committee is 
a non-official and the Superintendent of Prohibition and Excise, 

Ratnagiri is its Secretary. The Sub-Committee consists of eight non¬ 
officials and two officials. 

To make the enforcement of Prohibition more effective, Taluka Taluka Prohibi- 
Prohibition Drive Committees in areas other than Project and Drive Com- 
National Extension Service areas and Community Development Blocks mittees. 
under the auspices of the District Development Board, Ratnagiri, 
have been formed. There is such a committee for each Taluka/Mahal 
in the areas stated above. The Mamlatdar/Mahalkari of the respective 
Taluka/Mahal is the Chtiirman of the Committee. The police sub¬ 
inspector at the Taluka/Mahal headquarters is secretary of the 
committee. A representative of the Taluka/Mahal Home Guards 
organisation is also a member of the committee. The main functions 
of the Taluka Prohibition Drive Committees are to collect informa¬ 
tion relating to prohibition offences and to pass it on to the police sub¬ 
inspector in charge of the prohibition squad; to assist the police to 
muster good panchas, whenever necessary ; to organise the programme 
for prohibition drive ; to study the social and economic conditions 
of persons engaged in anti-prohibition activities and to suggest 
to its chairman ameliorative measures for their families so that they 
may give up their illegal activities and take to alternative employment, 
etc., and to prepare and maintain the following lists : — 

(a) list of the villages involved in illicit distillation, transport, 
possession and sale cf liquor; 

(b) village-wise list of persons or families involved in illicit 
distillation, transport, possession and sale of liquor; 

(c) list of persons habituated to drink; 

(d) list of persons or licensees doing tincture business or selling 
spirit, french polish, etc. in the areas for misuse as intoxicants. 

For the purpose of assisting in the prohibition propaganda in the Special Commit- 
Project and National Extension Service areas, special committees of tees, 
block advisory committees have been constituted. The Social Educa¬ 
tion Officer of the area is the Secretary of such Committee. These 
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committees have also to deal with the work relating to the enforce¬ 
ment of prohibition as is to be done by the taluka prohibition drive 
committees, in addition to the prohibition propaganda work. 

To secure assistance from the village panchayats in prohibition 
propaganda work they have been directed to form sub-committees. 
These committees are to be guided in this regard by the Social 
Education Officer if the villages are in project or national extension 
service areas and by the district publicity officers and the prohibition 
and excise staff in other areas. Local officers such as Patils and 
Talathis have to assist and advise these sub-committees in this regard. 


Sanskar Kendras. In January 1959 there were three subsidised Sanskar Kendras all 
of which were run by co-operative societies. The names of those 
co-operative societies and the gram panchayats are given below 

Name of Co-operative Society or Place of Sanskar 



Gram Panchayat. 


Kendra. 

Multipurpose 

Mirjole. 

Co-operative 

Society, 

Mirjole. 

Multipurpose 

Pali. 

Co-operative 

Society, 

Pali. 

Khanu Vividh Karyakari Sahakari Society, 
Khanu. 

Khanu, 


SOCIAL WELFARE DEPARTMENT (BACKWARD 
CLASS WING). 

Social Welfare At THE Ministerial Levtil, the new Department of Social 
(Backward CHass} Welfare was constituted immediately on reorganisation of States, 
Organisation, j g ^ since 1st November 1956. It, however, took shape at the Directo¬ 
rate level since 15th September 1957 {vide Government Resolution, 
Labour and Social Welfare Department, No. BCE. 2857-D, dated 
23rd September 1957). The backward class welfare work done previ¬ 
ously by the Backward Clas.s Department is now done by the Backward 
Class Wing of the Social Welfare Department. The other wing of 
the Social Welfare Department is the Correctional Wing. The 
designation of the Director of Backward Class Welfare is now 
changed to Director of Social Welfare who is the head of the 
Social Welfare Department of the Maharashtra State. He is 
assisted by a Joint Director of Social Welfare. Tlie post of the 
Chief Inspector of Certified Schools and Institutions is redesignated 
as Deputy Director of Social Welfare (Correctional Wing) and this 
officer assists the Director of Social Welfare in matters relating to the 
Correctional Wing. A third post of Deputy Director, has also been 
created under the Social Welfare Department to look after the work 
other than backward class welfare and correctional wing. The 
Backward Class Wing of the Social Welfare Department aims at 
ameliorating the conditions of Backward Classes so that they reach 
the standards of other privileged sections of the society as quickly 
as possible. 
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At the district level, the depaitment has district officers now called 
Social Welfare Officers who are of the status of second grade Mamlat- 
dars. They exc'cute the schemes implemented by the Social Welfare 
Department am;; co-ordinate the work of backward class welfare in 
the district in rcsp(?c t of tiackward class welfare schemes implemented 
by the various ilcpartments of the State. They are expected to work 
as a kind of liaison officers between the backward classes and various 
departments of Government. It is part of their duties to see that 
the fullest benefit of all legislation enacted by Government is received 
by the backwaid classes. They are also expected to see that the 
backward classes derive the maximum benefit of the concessions 
sanctioned by (io\'ernment in any field for the amelioration of the 
backward classes. 

Backward classes include the following three categories ; (1) The 

Scheduled Castes or Harijans ; (2) The Scheduled Tribes or Adivasis; 
and (3) The otlier Backward Classes, who are neither Scheduled 
Castes nor Schcdnlcd Tribes but socially, economically and educa¬ 
tionally are as b ickward as the other two categories. The communi¬ 
ties coming undei- the first two categories are notified by the Govern¬ 
ment of India und(!r tie orders of the President for each of the States 
in the Indian Union. The communities coming under other Backward 
Classes were recc)gnis(;d by the State Government as per Government 
Resolution, Labour and Social Welfare Department, No. OBC. 1759-E, 
dated 18th Ma\' T)59, This class of Other Backward Classes based 
previously on the basis of communities has now been abolished and 
a new category of Other Backward Classes based on income, i.e., those 
having annual ncorne of less than Rs. 900 has been created. 

It is the polio > of (jovemment to ameliorate the conditions of 
backward classes so as to bring them in line with the other sections 
of the populati<:u, A number of privileges have also been granted 
to backward class<'.s l;iy the constitution of India and special grants 
are also being paid every year by Government of India, under article 
275(i), for ameliorating the condition of backward classes. Besides 
normal concessions made available to backward classes from time to 
time, special schemes have been framed for backward classes by the 
State Government under the Five-Year Plans and these are being 
implemented viv;orously. 

The uplift of t le Bairkward Classes is sought to be achieved in many 
ways. First of ill special facilities are given to them for receiving 
education. For example, they get free studentships in Government 
as well as non-Gov(!rnment schools, and scholarships and freeships 
in arts, science and professional colleges and technical institutions. 
In higher prima v schools and secondary schools a good number of 
sets of scholarsh ps are reserved for Backward Class students. These 
scholarships are granted to them on the results of competitive 
examinations. In addition, the department gives monetary help to 
poor and deserving students from the Backward Classes, studying 
in higher xrrimary, secondary, collegiate and technical institutions, by 
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way of lump-sum scholarships for the purchase of slates, books, tools, 
etc. and for payment of examination fees for the Secondary School 
Certificate and post-Secondary School Certificate Examinations. 

Special ashram schools for Scheduled Tribes and sanskar kendras 
and baltvadis are also opened for the spread of education amongst 
backward classes. 

There are four hostels run by the District School Board for back¬ 
ward class pupils which are situated at Lavel, Palshet, Rampur and 
Palwani. Besides these there are nine other hostels run by the 
voluntary agencies which are situated at Dapoli, Lanje, Kankavli, 
Ratnagiri and Kharepatan as shown below 

LIST OF BACKWARD CLASS HOSTELS MAINTAINED BY 
VOLUNTARY AGENCIES, RATNAGIRI DISTRICT 


Place. Name of the Hostel and location. 


Dapoli 

(1) 


(2) 

Lanje 

(1) 


(2) 

Kankavli 

(1) 


(2) 

Kharepatan 

{O) 

(1) 

Ratnagiri 

(1) 


Ashram, Dapoli. 

[ale Chhatralaya, La 
lackward Class Hoste 

'ulasabai Bhandharki 
laya, Kankavli. 
ane Guruji Hind 
Kankavli. 

Ihalsabai Bhandarkar 
Kankavli. 

tppasaheb Patwardha 
Hostel, Kharepatan. 


Special attention is devoted to provision of housing accommoda¬ 
tion for the Backward Classes. The department helps in providing 
housing sites for members of the Backward Classes by acquiring 
lands and disposing of the plots to individual members at a nominal 
occupancy price fixed in con.sultation with the Collector of the district. 
Under a Post-War Reconstruction Scheme, Backward Class housing 
societies are eligible to receive an interest-free loan up to 75 per 
cent, of the cost of construction limited to Rs. 1,500 in backward 
areas and Rs. 2,000 in other areas. Government have ordered in 
the same scheme that free provision should be made of three gunthas 
of land for a Backward Class family engaged in agricultural pursuits 
and one-and-a-half gunthas of land for a Backward Class family 
engaged in non-agricultural pursuits. With a view to breaking down 
the isolation of Scheduled Caste quarters, Govermnent have also 
ordered that the houses of Scheduled Castes should be shifted closer 
to the main village sites, waste lands, where available, being granted 
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to the Scheduhjd Castes for housing purposes on payment of reason- CHAPTER 17. 

able occupancy pric;e. Similar concessions are granted to individual _ 

members of B; ttkv\axd Classes where organisation of a Backward Welfare 
Class co-oirerativc housing society is not possible. There are in Departments, 
all four co-operative housing societies of backward class persons Social Welfahe. 
established in toe. district to which Government aid is given. They (Backward Class), 
are given belon ; — 

LIST OF CO-OPERATIVE HOUSING SOCIETIES OF 
BAG1CV\^ARD CLASS IN THE DISTRICT 


Place. Name of the co-operative society 

and location. 

Ratnagui .. (1) Partavane Backward Class Co-operative 

Housing Society, Ratnagiri. 

(2) Nawaldevi Backward Class Co-operative 
Housing Society, Ratnagiri, 

Dapoli .. (1) Backward Class Co-operative Housing 

Society Ltd., Dapoli. 

Lanje .. (1) Javde Backward Class Co-eperative 

Housing Society Ltd., Lanje. 


The economic rtjgeneration of the Backward Classes is promoted Economii; 
by various im ans. V^ith a view to Improving the technique of Regeneration 

the hereditary occupations of these classes, Government have 
sanctioned a iumber of peripatetic parties for imparting training 
to them in canou.'i industrial subjects. Stipends, are granted to 
students admilted to these classes. Backward Class students are 
also awarded sc holai’ships for taking industrial training at the various 
technical and industrial institutions.. After training, the Backward 
Class artisans ure encouraged to "organise industrial co-operatives 
and help in the form of loa*^ ®nd subsidies is granted to such 
societies. Individual Bp.‘^w^rd Class artisans can also take 
advantage of simi];ir financial assistance. Co-operative farming 
societies of Backwii^ Classes also get State dlelp in the form of 
loans, subsidiA.', i^Jvenue free land for cultivation, etc. 

With effec( 1st November 1950, in regard to Class I and 

Class II State service, 12 per cent, of vacancies are 

reserved Backward Classes as a whole. Vacancies in Class III 
and Cla^s IV services are reserved for various sections as follows 


Class III Class IV 

Services. Services. 

(() Sched ik'd Castes .. 6 per cent. 7 per cent, 

(ii) Schedtilfd Tribes 7per cent. 9 per cent. 

( iii) Other B.K;kward Classes .. 9 per cent. 11 per cent. 


The maxim I ni age-limits prescribed for appointment to Class III 
and IV services and posts under the relevant recruitment rules are 
relaxable by fi .'a years in favour of Backward Class candidates. 
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" Classes, especially Harijans. The Bombay Harijan (Removal of 

DepMtments. Social Disabilities) Act (X of 1946) and the Bombay Harijan 
Social Welfabe. Temple Entry Act (XXXV of 1947), as amended in 1948 have been 
(Backward Class), enacted with a view to bringing about the complete removal of 
Social Uplift, untouchability as far as public and civic rights are concerned. The 
Bombay Devadasis Protection Act (X of 1934), has declared unlaw¬ 
ful the performance of any ceremony having the efiect of dedicating 
girls as devadasis. These unfortunate girls were usually members 
of the Backward Classes. 


The Social Welfare Department has to see that the policy of 
Government is fully implemented in day-to-day administration. 

Social Wdfare. The activity under this is designed to remove the stigma of 
untouchability in respect of Scheduled Castes, assimilation of 
Scheduled Tribes in the general population without destroying their 
hereditary traits and rehabihtation of Ex-Criminal Tribes and 
Nomadic and Semi-Nomadic Tribes from among the category of 
other Backward Classes. Legislation as well as propaganda 
through voluntary agencies are the means used to achieve this object. 

Mention may be made of the Untouchability Offences Act, 1955, 
passed by the Government of India to stop the practice of observance 
of untouchability. 

With the liberal assistance of the Central Government under 
Article 275(i) of the Constitution of India, amounting to 50 per cent, 
of the expenditure by State Government, various measures are 
taken by the State Government for the uplift of Scheduled Castes, 
Scheduled Tribes, Vimukta Jatis and Other Backward Classes 
under the Second Five-Year Plan- measures are framed after 

taking into consideration the needs ot *hese sections of Backward 
Classes and with a view to achieving then economic uplift, settle¬ 
ment and removal of their social disabilities. f)ae Second Five-Year 
Plan provides for a programme of backward clas^ welfare for which 
a total outlay of Rs. 4-50 crores has been mads. Resides this 
Government of India has also sponsored on cent, jer cent, basis 
a special programme amounting to Rs. 3-27 crores for f-Rg welfare 
of backward classes in Maharashtra Slate which includes tbv gp 0 Qing 
of seven multipurpose projects in Scheduled Areas of tts*. state, 
along with other measures for the welfare of Scheduled Alastes, 
Scheduled Tribes and Vimukta Jatis. 

In the implementation of these backward class welfare measure.s 
advice and co-operation is also sought from the eminent social 
workers and voluntary organisations through the State Board tor 
Harijtm Welfaie, the State Tribes Advisory Council and the District 
Backward Class Sub-Committees of the District Development Board 
in each district. 
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The Chartty Commissioner. 


Prior to 1950, ihe Reiigious and Charitable Trusts in the State 
were governed i y various enactments, Central as well as Provincial, 
based on religii ii. In 1950, a composite legislation called the 
Bombay Public I'rust;; Act (XXIX of 1950) was passed, applicable 
to all public trusts without distinction of religion. This Act defines 
‘ public trust ’ as “ an express or constructive trust for either a public, 
religious or charitable purpose or both, and includes a temple, 
a math, a ivakf. a dfiarmada or any religious or charitable endow¬ 
ment and a society foi med either for a religious or charitable purpose 
or for both and registered under the Societies Registration Act (XXI 
of 1860) ”. 
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The State rnrnent is empowered to apply this Act to any 
public trust or class of public trusts and on such application the 
provisions of p-tnious Acts cease to apply to such trust or class 
of trusts. The .Act h£;s been made applicable to the following classes 
of public trusts with effect from 21st January 1952 

(1) temples j 

( 2 ) maths 

(3) wakfs 

(4) publk trusts, other than (1), (2) and (3) above, created or 
existing solely for the benefit of any community or communities 
or any sectidi or sections thereof; 

(5) societi s foimed either for. religious or charitable purposes 
or for both registered under the docieties Registration Act, 1860; 

( 6 ) clharrnadaji, i.e. any amounts which, according to the custom 
or usage of any business o’’ trade or agreement between the parties 
relating to aii}/ transac*’-’^*^ charged to any party to the transac¬ 
tion or collected ur*-*'^'^ whatever name as being intended to be used 
for a ciiaritai)lc or religious purpose; and 

( 7 ) all fiusts, express or constructive, for either a public 
religious or liiaritrble purpose or for both. 

The A't Ijeen made applicable to the charitable endow¬ 

ments '‘<^sted ill thi; Treasurer of Charitable Endowments under the 
provi'^®*'® of tin; Charitable Endowments Act (VI of 1890). 

Tie Charity Commissioner with headquarters at Bombay has been 
app«nted to administer the Act. The first Charity Commissioner 
was appointed nn 14th August 1950. An Assistant Charity Commis- 
sione: has been appainted for the Kolhapur Region with Kolhapur 
as heidquartei.'; ivhich consists of the districts of Kolhapur, Satara, 
banghand RaUngiri. The Assistant Charity Commissioner is directly 
responsible to tlu^ Charity Commissioner. 
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The Act imposes a duty on the trustee of a public trust to which 
the Act has been applied to make an applicaiion for the registration 
of the trust within three months of the application of the Act or 
its creation, giving particulars specified in the Act, which include— 
(a) the approximate value of moveable and immoveable property 
owned by the trust, (b) the gross average annual income of the 
trust property, and (c) the amount of the average annual expendi¬ 
ture of the trust. No registration is, however, necessary in the 
case of dharmadas which are governed by special provisions of the 
Act in certain respects. Trusts registered under any of the previous 
Acts are deemed to be registered under this Act. 


The following statement furnishes statistics relating to the public 
trusts from Ratnagiri district till 30th June, 1958. 



PUBLIC TRUSTS IN RATNAGIRI DISTRICT. 


RATNAGIRI DISTRICT. 
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A registration fee ranging from Rs. 3 to Rs. 25 is levied depend¬ 
ing on the value of the property of the trust. An annual 
contribution at the rate of 2 per cent, of the gross annual income 
is also recovered which is credited to the Public Trusts Administra¬ 
tion Fund created under the Act. The contribution does not form 
part of the general revenues of the State. Public trusts exclusively 
for the purpose of advancement and propagation of secular education 
or medical relief and public trusts having a gross annual income of 
Rs. 300 or less are exempted from the payment. Deductions from the 
gross annual income for computing contribution are allowed in 
respect of amounts spent on the advancement and propagation of 
secular education, medical relief, donations, grants received from 
Government or local authorities, interest on depreciation or sinking 
fund, taxes to be paid to Government or local authority, etc. The 
contribution is levied on the net annual profits in the case of public 
trusts conducting a business or trade. 

Every trustee has to keep regular accounts of the trust which have 
to be audited annually by Chartered Accountants or person 
authorised under the Act. A Chartered Accountant can audit 
accounts of any public trust but otlier persons authorised under the 
Act are permitted to audit accounts only of public trusts having 
a gross annual income of Rs. 1,000 or less. The auditor has to 
submit a report to the Deputy or Assistant Charity Commissioner of 
his region on a number of points such as whether accounts are main¬ 
tained regularly and according to law, whether an inventory has 
been maintained of the moveables of the public trust, whether any 
property or funds of the trust have been applied on an object or 
purpose not authorised by the trust, whether the funds of the 
trust have been invested or immoveable property alienated contrary 
to the provisions of the Act, etc. 

The public trusts having gross annual income of Rs. 500 or less 
have, however, been exempted from the provisions of audit on condi¬ 
tion that the trustees should prepare and furnish to the Deputy or 
Assistant Charity Commissioner of the region concerned, a full and 
true statement of income and expenditure in the forms of Schedules 
IX-A and IX-B of the Bombay Public Trusts Rules, 1951 duly signed 
and verified by all the trustees. 

If on a consideration of the report of the auditor, or of an oflficer 
authorised under section 37, the accounts and explanation, if any, 
furnished by the trust or any other person concerned, the Deputy 
or Assistant Charity Commissioner is satisfied that the trustee or any 
other person has been guilty of gross negligence, breach of trust or 
misapplication or misconduct resulting in a loss to the trust, he has 
to report to the Charity Commissioner who, after due inquiry, deter¬ 
mines the loss, if any, caused to the trust and surcharges the amount 
on the person found responsible for it. No sale, mortgage, exchange 
or gift of any immoveable property and no lease for a period exceed¬ 
ing ten years in the case of agricultural land and three years in 
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the case of nou-agricultural land or building belonging to a public 
trust is valid l^'it:hout the previous sanction of the Charity Com¬ 
missioner. Thi trustee of a public trust is bound to invest the surplus 
funds of the trust in public securities or first mortgage of immoveable 
property on certain conditions. For making an investment in any 
other form, th.; permission of the Charity Commissioner must be 
obtained. 

If the original obj(3Ct of a public trust fails wholly or partially, if 
there is surplus income or balance not likely to be utilised, or in the 
case of a public trust, other than a trust for religious purpose, if it 
is not in the public interest expedient, practicable, desirable, 
necessary or ])ro]ier to carry out, wholly or partially, the original 
intention of the author of the public trust or the object for which 
the public trust was created, an application can be made to the 
District Court or City Civil Court, Bombay, as the case may be, 
for application cy pres (Df the property, or income of the property, 
or income of the public trust or any of its portion. 

If there is a bieach of trust or a declaration is necessary that 
a particular property is the property of a public trust, or a direction 
is required to retover the possession of such property, or for the 
administration of any public trust, two or more persons, having an 
interest in the iiust or the Charity Commissioner, can file a suit in 
the District Court or City Civil Court, Bombay, as the case may be, 
to obtain reliefs mentioned in the Act. If the Charity Commissioner 
refuses his consent to the institution of the suit, an appeal lies to the 
Bombay, now Maliarashtra Revenue Tribunal constituted under the 
Bombay Revenue Tribunal Act (XII of 1939). The Charity Commis¬ 
sioner can also filt; such a suit on his own motion. 

The Charity Commissioner may with his consent, be appointed as 
a trustee of a public; trust by a Court or by the author of trust 
provided his appointment is made as Sole Trustee. The Court is, 
however, not einpowisred to appoint the Charity Commissioner as 
a trustee of a religious public trust. In such cases, the Charity Com¬ 
missioner may levy administration charges on these trusts as 
prescribed in tlv; rules framed under the Act. 


Enquiries regiuding the registration of a public trust or regarding 
the loss caused 11 a public trust or public trusts registered under the 
previous Acts, ir consequence of the Act or conduct of a trustee or 
any other persosi, hav<; to be conducted with the aid of assessors not 
less than three and not more than five in number. The assessors 
have to be sele< ted, as far as possible, from the religious denomina¬ 
tion of the public trust to which the inquiry relates. The presence 
of assessors can, hou'ev'er, be dispensed with in inquiries where there 
is no contest. A list of assessors has to be prepared and published 
in the Official Gaaette every three years. 
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under the provisions of the Charitable Endowments Act, 1890. 
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Contraventions of the Act amount to oflfences and are punishable 
with maximum fines ranging from Rs. 500 to Rs. 1,000 depending 
on the nature of contravention. The Charity Commissioner is the 
sole authority for launching prosecutions in the case of such con¬ 
traventions. 

Community Projects and National Extension Service. 

Community Pro- In the First Five-Year Plan (1951-56), the Planning Commission 

jECTs AND of the Government of India proposed organisation of “ Community 

Nation.^ Exten- DgyeJopment Projects ” and “ National Extension Service ” to initiate 
Service. __^ ,_. __ 


SION 


Origin. ® process of improvement of social and economic life in the villages. 

These are being co-operatively implemented by the Union and the 
State Governments. The principal aim is to mobilise local dormant 
man-power for a concerted and co-ordinated effort at raising the 
level of rural life as a whole. Both the “ National Extension Service ” 
and the “ Community Development ” programmes envisage develop¬ 
ment in the fields of agriculture, animal husbandry, public health, 
social education, co-operation, communications, etc. in selected areas. 
In the areas of Community Development Projects Blocks, con¬ 
structional programme is more intensive than in the National Exten¬ 
sion Service areas. In the latter, the main objective is to bring 
about administrative re-organisation. 

Plan. Each block, whether of the Community Development or National 

Extension Service category, covers a population of approximately 
66,000. The budget provided for a Community Development block 
is 15 lakhs of rupees for a period of three years, while the cost of 
a National Extension Service block is seven and a half lakhs of rupees. 
National Extension Service blocks are intended to spread over the 
whole country by the end of the Second Five-Year Plan, and approxi¬ 
mately half the number of these blocks will, on the basis of their 
performance, be converted into Community Development blocks. 
For the first three years the State Governments will receive sub¬ 
stantial financial help from the Central Government. After the first 
three years the financial liability for maintaining the development 
achieved in the selected area will devolve mainly upon the State 
Governments. 

Administrative Special administrative machinery has been set up at the head- 

Machinery. quarters of the State Governments and at lower levels to avoid delay 
in departmental routine. In the Maharashtra State the Development 
Gommissioncr, who is also the Secretary to Government, Co-operation 
and Rural Development department, has been made responsible for 
the control and supervision of the programme. The Development 
Commissioner is assisted by an Additional Development Commis¬ 
sioner. A committee known as the State Development Committee, 
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consisting of the Cliief Minister (as Chairman) and Ministers in 
charge of Finn ico, I’ublic Works, Revenue and Agriculture, Forests 
and Co-operation, has also been set up. The Chief Secretary and 
Secretaries, Fin.ince, Revenue, Agriculture and Public Works Depmt- 
inents are also members of this committee. The functions or the 
State Committfo are to lay down broad policies and provide general 
supervision in rcsjrect of the implementation of the programme. 

In the case oi a Community Development block, the Praut 
Officer (Assistant or Deputy Collector), in whose charge the block 
area falls, has been appointed ex-officio Project Officer for the 
development block. This arrangement not only avoids duplication 
of agencies bii? also ensures rapid development and economy in 
cixpenditure. I he Project Officer, by virtue of his position as 
a Revenue Officer, is in a position to exert considerable healthy 
influence upon the villagers in their endeavour for socisd and economic 
development. 


At the distrii ' and taluka levels, committees known as ‘District 
Community Ih vclofiment/National Extension Service Advisory 
Committee’ and 'Taluka Community Development/National 
Extension Servo o Advisory Committee’ have been set up to look 
after and tendc i advice in coimection with the working of the pro¬ 
gramme. The 'mimittees consist of both officials connected with 
the programme . s also non-officials. To aid imd advise the Prant- 
c'U/n-Project Ofiicers in the task of all-round development, subject 
matter specialist , like Agricultural Officers, Assistant District Co¬ 
operative Officcis, Soi.'ial Education Organisers, Deputy Engineers, 
Overseers, etc, have been appointed. Considerable delegation of 
powers has been made to Collectors, Frant-cum-Froject Officers, 
etc. by way of lec« ntralisation of powers, which necessarily avoids 
departmental rmiiinc and delay in the e.\ccution of the programme. 

The lowc.st bu the most important link in the chain of the admini¬ 
strative machini IV devised for tliis development programme is the 
Gram Sevak who w'orks in close contact with the villagers. A new 
cadre of Gram Sei-aki (village level workers) has been formed by 
pooling the exist mg personnel of the Revenue, Co-operative and 
Agricultural departments, working at the level of group of villages in 
the block area. On appointment these Gram Sevaks perform revenue 
as well as extension duties. They are Circle Inspectors, Agricultural 
Assistants and Co-operative Supervisors, all in one. The talathis in 
charge of village-; are designated as Assistant Gram Sevaks. The 
functions which the village level worker has to perform are of very' 
great importancs. H<; has to understand rural problems and the 

psychology of tin farmer and offer solutions to his various difficulties. 
He has to find m t the felt needs of the people and the solutions that 
he offers have t i be demonstrated by working in close co-operation 
with the farmerv flis success depends on the extent to which ho 
gains the confide nee of the farmers. 

(a.c.v.) L-B Vf •4174-45 
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Gram Sevikas have been appointed in stage I and II blocks to work 
amongst women and children. Their duties are similar to those of 
Gram Sevaks but restricted to activities which promote the welfare of 
women and children. These Gram Sevikas work under the supervision 
and guidance of the Mukhya Sevika (Lady Social Education 
Organiser). 


The various administrative departments and heads of departments 
have been directed to assign very high priority to matters relating 
to project works. In the district, the Collector, as the Chairman 
of the Advisory Committee, is also expected to bring about proper 
co-ordination in the work of the various development departments 
functioning in the project area. 

The aim of the progiiunme is community tlevelopinent and it ciin 
only take place when people themselves evince a keen interest in tlie 
programme. To this end people are sought to be associated a.s 
much as is possible with the planning of development schemes and 
their execution. While schemes involving large expenditure and 
requiring a high degree of technical skill are to be executed depart- 
mentally, other schemes are to be executed with as much co-operation 
as is possible from local agencies such as the District Local Board, 
Village Panchayats, etc., or, in the last re.sort by ad hoc committees 
formed of representativ es of the villages. 

To ensure people’s participation in the development programme it 
has been laid down that various schemes or works are to be taken 
up on the basis of public contribution. The Collectors and Project 
Officers approve schemes only when minimum popular contributions 
are forthcoming. There is no limit to the maximum popular contribu¬ 
tion which can even be cent, per cent. The scales of minimum 
popular contributions vary according to the nature of the schemes. 
Contributions may be in the form of cash, labour or materials. For 
schemes of irrigation the minimum contribution fixed is 33 per cent,; 
for drinking water wells 25 per cent.; for roads 33 per cent,; for school 
buildings 33 per cent.; for dispensaries or hospitals 25 per cent, of 
capital cost, and for community recreation centres and library 
buildings 50 per cent, of capital cost. 

For certain reasons, mainly administrative, it was not considered 
desirable to have in this State separate and scattered units covering 
a population of 66,000 persons each and to style such units as 
National Extension Service blocks. It was considered that National 
Extension blocks should be made c-o-extensive with the limits of 
talukas and that such talukas, depending on their population, be 
considered as comprising one or more blocks for purposes of financial 
allotment. 

In the district, the Community Development programme; was fust 
introduced in 1953, by opening of a Community Development Block 
in Mandangad-Dapoli, on 2nd October 1953. It covered the whole 
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of Mandangad '1 a Ink a and 25 villages of Dapoli Taluka. This block 
reverted to post intensive stage on 2nd October 1956 after completing 
successfully its (Community Development Block stage. Mandangad 
block entered St. ge 11 with effect from 1st April 19^. The position 
of development Mocks under different categories as on 1st May 1960 
is as under i— 

There are 13 dcvelojament blocks of the Community Project Area 
pattern in Ratnagiii District, as mentioned below 


Budget 

Name ol Uinok. Bate of inauguration, C. P. A. provision 

pattern for the 

blocks block 

nilottod. period 

(Rs.). 

■j a 4 .s 


r. Stage I Development Bloche. 


1 

Khed 

.. 1st May 1056 

'2. 

24,00,000 

2 

Dapoli 

.. iiiid Ootobor 1S)5H. 

H 

18,00,000 

3 

Ratnagiri 

.. 1st April 19(57 . . 

.7 

24,00,000 

4 

S.angameahwai 

.. 2nd Ootober 1957. 

■H 

27,00,000 

a 

.Sawantwadi . 

.. Ist April 1958 .. 


21,00,000 

() 

Kudal 

.. lat April Ut60 .. 

n 

18,00,000 



11 . Stage II Development JBlocie. 



7 

.llandaiigad . . 

.. 2nd October 1950. 

1 

1 lao per year. 



111. Pre-ea;leneion BUxka. 



H 

Vongurla 

Ist April 1959 . . 

1 

21,200 



lY, Slate’s Pre-extension Blochs. 



a 

Ohiplun 

,, 2nd Ootober 1969. 


32,600 

10 

Guliagar 

.. 2nd Ootober 1969. 

14 

24,600 

11 

Malvan 

.. 2nd Ootober 1959. 

2 

29,200 


Kankavil 

1st April 1909 .. 

1 

21,200 

13 

Deogad 

1st April 1900 .. 

1 

21,200 


Kudal block was i)i pj e-extension stage ujr to 1st April 1960 and has 
been converted into Stage 1 with effect from 1st April 1960. 

The following trlukat; and mahals in this district are yet to be 
covered by deve]< j)inent blocks. 

(1) Rajapur l aluka. 

(2) Lanje Mahal. 

(G.G.P.) i.-B Vf 4174 “4Sr( 


.Serial 

No. 


1 
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The e.Ypenditure position of the Stage I and Stage II blocks as 
on 1st May 1960 is as under 


Serial 

No. 

Name of Block. 

Total budget 
])rovision (Us.) 

Expenditure 
incurred (iii Rs.) 
up to 
1-5-191)0. 

1 

Khed, Stage I block 

24 laca 

13,03.-190 

2 

Dapoli, Stage 1 block 

18 laes 

!),70,n5 

3 

Sangameshwar, Stage f block 

27 lacs 

10,44,485 

4 

Ratnagiri, Stagf; I block 

24 lues. 

10,03,83:1 

5 

iSawantwuili, Stage f block .. 

21 lues 

.5,88,105 

(i 

Kudal, Stage I block 

IH lac.s 

28,975 

7 

Mandangad, Stage It block 

.. J lac per year 

9,58 140 


(i) Irrigation and Reclanuttion.—Theie is no scope for irrigation in 
this district. The loanable provision available under these items is, 
therefore, mainly utilised for grantmg loans for conversion of varkas 
lands into paddy lands by levelling and constructing bunds etc. In 
Dapoli, Khed and Sangameshwar blocks there was a demand for 
loans for this purpose. In Khed block, loans to the extent of 
Rs. 1,62,000 have been advanced to the cultivators. 

The works of small handliaras have been taken up in the develop¬ 
ment blocks mentioned below : — 


Siu’ial 

No. 

Nuinc of block. 

No. oi' 
works. 

Estimated 
cost (Ra.) 

1 

Ratnagiri, Stage 1 block 

Sawantwadi, Stage I block .. 

4 

2 

21,884 

11,838 


(it) Horticulture—There is much .scope for horticultural develop¬ 
ment in this district. The major portion of provision available 
according to the scliematic budget under the heads, “ Irrigation and 
Reclamation ” has therefore, been earmarked in Stage I block for 
granting loans to cultivators for mango and cashewnut plantations. 
The horticulture scheme involving financial provision as shown below 
has already been sanctioned by Government. 

Serinl Xami- of block. Amount provided (Bk.) 

No. 


1 

Dapoli 

3,20,000 

0 

Khed 

3,00,000 

3 

Sangameshwar 

3,30,000 

4 

Ratnagiri 

4,00,000 

5 

Sawantwadi 

1,00,000 


Total .. 14,50,000 
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Out of the total loanable provision of Rs. 26,60,500 available under 
the heads, “Irn tation and Reclamation” in Mandangad, Dapoli, 
Khed, Sangame ilrw ar, Ratnagiri and Sawantwadi block, loans amount¬ 
ing to Rs. 16,6 vl04 have been advanced to the cultivators up to 
1st May 1960 b i conversion of Varkas lands into paddy lands, mango 
and cashew plantations etc. The Blockwise figures of loans advanced 


up to 1st May 1060 

are as under 

“ 


Si- 

N.) 

Name of bloi 1 . 

Provision made. 

Loans 

advanced 

npto 

1-5-1960. 

1. 

Man(iang«<l 

22,0(10 for 

one year 

29,160 

2 

UapoU 

4,75 000 for block period 

3,34,990 

3. 

Khod 

4,80,000 

Uo. 

4,79,616 

4. 

Sangnmeahwiir 

3,40,000 

Do. 

2,75,049 

0. 

Butnagiri 

8,56,000 

Do. 

3,30,350 

0. 

SawMitwodi 

6,82,500 

Do. 

2,14,030 


Tottti 

26,55,600 

'Iota! 

16,63,104 


Area of about 2(),t)00 acres has so far been brought under mango 
and cashew plao'ation in all the Stage 1 and II blocks. 

An area of al out 12,200 acres has been taken up for construction 
of bunds, levcllii g, etc. and for conversion of varkas land into paddy 
lands in all the above development blocks. 

(in) Paddy Pilot licheme.—The below mentioned talukas and 
mahals have been included in the paddy pilot scheme and talukawise 
targets have betn fixed. 
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(t) Chiplun V'lddij Pilot block.. 


Sr. No. 

Name of Taluka. 


Target in Acres. 

1 

Dapoli 


3,000 

2 

Khed 


3,000 

3 

Chiplun 


4,000 

4 

Guhag.ii 


1,000 

5 

Sangaincsliwar 


5,000 



Total 

.. 16,000 

( <i) 

Saioantwfuli. 



a 

Sawanf'vadi 


5,000 

7 

Kudal 


.. 10,000 



Total 

.. 15,000 
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In addition to these targets, it has been decided to implement 
the scheme in Mandangad, Ratnagiri, Vengurla and Malvan blocks 
The targets for these blocks are as under 


Sr. No. Name of Taluka. 

8 Mandangad 

9 Ratnagiri 

10 Vengurla 

11 Malvan 


Target in Acres. 

500 

2,500 

2,000 

3,000 

Total .. 8,000 


Paddy Pilot Scheme was introduced in the district during 1958-59. 


(iv) Cashewnut Development Scheme.—In addition to horticultural 
development schemes taken up in Stage I Blocks from the Block 
funds, the cashewnut development scheme of the Agricultural 
Department has been taken up for implementation in the entire 
Ratnagiri district. The following targets have been fixed for this 
scheme 


No. 

Name of Talulca 

Arts proposed to 
covered (Acres) 

1 

Dapoli 

^ 8,000 

2 

Khed 

4,000 

3 

Mandangad 

2,000 

4 

Chiplun 

5,000 

5 

Guhagar 

1,000 

6 

Deorukh 

10,000 

7 

Ratnagiri 

8,000 

8 

Sawantwadi 

8,000 

9 

Kudal 

1,000 

10 

Malvan 

5.000 

11 

Vengurla 

2,000 


Total 


54,000 


The Director of Agriculture had placed at the disposal of the 
mamlatdars/mahalkaris amounts as detailed below for granting loans 
under this scheme for the period ending 31st March 1960. 

Chiplun .. .. 15,000 

Guhagar .. .. 6,000 

Vengurla .. .. 10,000 

Kudal .. .. 10.000 


Total ,. 41,000 
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in aJl th<i blocks are particularly eager to have new 
Imildings and drinking water wells constructed in 
I’opular contributions are easily made available by National Exthn- 
id/or by their societies in Bombay. The grant-in-aid sion Service. 

I in State I and Stage II Blocks in this district belong Education, Health 
follov/ing categories Welfare 


1. Primal) school buildings of 1 to 5 rooms. 

2. Drinking w;rter wells. 

3. Samaj Mundirs (at Mandangad, Dapoli and Deorukh). 

4. Veteriii ny Aid Centres. 

5. Gausc'vays. 

6. Kaccli» roads. 

7. Jetties (in Mandangad and Khed blocks). 


The progress in general, under the heads, Education and Health 
and Rural Sanitation’ in all Stage I and Stage II Blocks is satisfac¬ 
tory. The major item under the head, ‘ Health and Rural Sanitation ’ 
is establishmi it of primary health centres in Stage I Development 
Blocks. The Government have so far sanctioned primriry health 


centres in the follo'ving blocks. 

(1) Ratnay, ri State I block 

(2) Khed, St.igc I Block 

(3) Dapoli Stage I Block 


Two primary health centres viz 
at (1) Kotawada and 
(2) Pawas (with six sub- 
centie.s'). 

Two primary health centres viz. 
at (1) Wave, T. Khed, and 
(2) Talen (with six sub- 
centres.). 

One primary health centre viz. 
at Dabhol with three sub¬ 
centres. 


Of these live jirimary health centres, the two primary health 
centres viz. at Kotawada in Ratnagiri Block and at Wave, T. Khed in 
Khed Block h ivc started functioning. 


The schemes for 'sstablishment of three primary health centres with 
nine sub-centres in Sangameshwar Stage I Block and two primary 
health centre ^ A ith six sub-centres in Sawantwadi Stage I Block have 
been submitt rd to Government for approval. 


Rural Arts Crafts and Industries.—DiSevent training schemes have Rural Crafts «nd 
been taken iij) for implementation under this head, in Stage I and Industries. 
Stage II Blocks tin the district. Training schools of the categories 
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nientioned below are at presenl functioning in the blocks in tin's 
district. 


Sr. No. 

Name of the training School 

Block in which 
functioning. 

1 

Leather working school 

Sangameshwar. 

Khed. 

Dapoli. 

2 

Tailoring school 

Mandangad. 

Khed. 

Sangameshwar. 

3 

Weaving .school 

Sangameshwar. 

4 

Carpentry and smithy school 

Khed. 

Ratnagiri. 

Sangameshwar. 

5 

Tanning Instnictors to the Tanners’ 
Society .. 

Khed. 

6 

Village Pottery works school 

Khed. 

Ratnagiri. 

Sawantwadi. 

Sangameshwar. 

7 

Cane and Bamboo Works school .. 

Sawantwadi. 

S 

Coir works school 

Ratnagiri. 


Trainees from block areas take advantage of these schemes. Each 
trainee receives monthly stipend of Rs. 20 during training period. 
.Societies of trainees are being formed in each block, and steps to 
give loans to the trainees to enable them to pursue the trades in 
rural areas are also taken. 

Housing—It is observed generally in all the blocks that the people 
are reluctant to take loans for rural housing. There is thus no scope 
for utilising the provision for rural housing. However, loans have 
been advanced in Khed, Sangameshwar and Ratnagiri blocks during 
the last two months for carrying out repairs to the houses in rural 
areas. 





CHAPTEH XVKI-MISCELLANEOUS DEPARTMENTS. 

Tow^. I’lainninc a,vd Valuation Department. 

The Mahai'aslitia .State has an independent Town Planning and 
Valuation Dep ii hnent under the administrative control of the Local 
Self-Government and Public Health Department. This department 
came into e.xist('nce in 1914 with the Consulting Surveyor to 
Government as its head. The department principally deals with two 
important sulii'’ct.s vix. town plannfng and valuation of Peal 
jiropert)". 

The duties aad functions of this department as stipulated by the 
Government ai-e to educate municipalities regarding advantages of 
town planning and preptiration of development plans and town 
planning schemes under the Bombay Town Planning Act, 1954 ; 
to advise mun cijjalitics in the selection of suitable areas for pre¬ 
paration of to'wi planning schemes; to give the required assistance 
to inunicipalitii .s in the preparation of development plans and town 
planning schemes by offering advice, lending technical assistance, 
etc. in the prcji nation of draft town planning schemes; to perform 
duties of the t )\mi jilanning officer when so appointed by Govern¬ 
ment, to scrutiiii.se building permission cases, to tender advice to 
the Board of Appeal and to draw up final schemes ; to issue 
certificate of n ume and title to the owners of lands included in 
town planning >(hemes; to advise the Government on all matters 
regarding town and country planning including legislation ; to advise 
and prepare (own development, improvement, extension and slum 
clearance schemes under the Municipal Acts; to prepare develop¬ 
ment schemes oi ky-outs of lands belonging to the Government 
or to co-operjtbe housing societies and private bodies with the 
sanction of tlu- Government; to advise officers concerned in respect 
of village planning and preparation of layouts for model villages, 
etc. ; to advis ■ Government on housing, slum clearance, regional 
planning and pie\ ention of ribbon development including legisla¬ 
tion; to prep. I c type designs for the housing of middle and poorer 
classes includi ng the Harijans; to scrutinise miscellaneous building 
permission cases and layouts received from the Collectors; and to 
recommend suitable building regulations for adoption in the areas 
concerned. 
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The Consulting Surveyor to Government is the chief expert 
adviser of the Government on this subject and his duties under 
this heading include : (1) Valuations of agricultural and non- 

agricultural lands and properties in towns and villages belonging 
to Government and intended for 'the purposes of sale or lease. 
(2) Valuations of Government properties for purposes of rating 
under the Municipal Acts. (3) Valuations for miscellaneous 
purposes such as cantonment leases, probate or stamp duly, 
etc. (4) Valuations for the purposes of fixing standard rates 
of non-agricultural assessment and prescribing zones of values in all 
villages and rising localities in the vicinity of important and growing 
towns. (5) Valuations for the purposes of fixing standard table of 
ground rents and land values in respect of lands in cantonments. 
(6) Scrutiny of awards of compensation (as received from Govern¬ 
ment). (7) Supplying trained technical assistants to do duty as 
special land acquisition officers in important towns where the land 
acquisition work is of a very important and responsible nature. 
(8) Giving expert evidence when called upon to do so in District 
Courts and High Court when appeals are lodged against awards of 
compensation under the Land Acquisition Act. (9) Undertaking 
valuation work on behalf of railways and other departments of the 
Central Government and private bodies with the sanction of Govern¬ 
ment on payment of fees, etc. (10) Among other duties are : to 
advise various heads of the Government departments in the selec¬ 
tion of sites required for public purpose; to see that all town 
planning schemes or layout schemes sanctioned by the Government 
have been properly executed within a reasonable period or periods 
fixed therein; to advise the Government as regards interpretation, 
amendment or addition to the Bombay Town Planning Act or rules 
thereunder, etc. 


The department was started in 1914 with the Consulting Surveyor 
to Government as its head who was later on assisted by one Assistant 
Consulting Surveyor to Government, one Deputy Assistant Consult¬ 
ing Surveyor to Government and two Senior Assistants with the 
requisite staff. As the activities of this department increased, these 
Assistants had to be posted at prominent places in the State to 
attend to the work of town and country planning very essentially 
required in and around towns and cities. There has been a tremen¬ 
dous increase in the activities of this department in recent years with 
the consequential increase in the number of branch offices in the 
State. The head office of this department is stationed at Poona 
while branch offices are placed at Bombay, Kolhapur, Kalyan, 
Nagpur, Amravati and Aurangabad. Some of the officers have been 
appointed to function as Land Acquisition Officers. There is one 
full-time Special Land Acquisition Officer, at Poona. In addition 
to two part-time Land Acquisition Officers one each at Bombay and 
Poona, one full-time Land Acquisition Officer functions at Bombay, 
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The statutoi', powers regarding planning embodied in the Bombay CHAPTER 18. 
Town Planning Act, 1915, have been replaced by the Bombay Town 
Planning Act, I'l'Tl. Tlds Act generally incorporates the provisions 
of the Bombay Town Planning Act, 1915 and in addition makes Planniko 

obligatory on every local authority (barring village panchayats) to 
prepare a development plan for the area within its jurisdiction and 
submit it for tlie sanction of tire State Government. The develop¬ 
ment plan would aim at the improvement of existing congested 
gaothan portion ol' town and make proposals in respect of outlying 
open areas so as to guide the development on planned basis. The 
proposals of the de^'•e]opment plan can be implemented by the pre¬ 
paration of statutory town planning schemes. In preparing town 
planning schemes, the planner can ignore to a great extent existing 
plot boundarit s. In deisigning his lay-out, existing holdings can be 
reconstituted i.iid made subservient to the plan and building plots of 
good shape and frontage can be allotted to owners of lands which 
might be ill-sliaped for building purposes and without access. The 
cost of a scia'iiie can be recovered from the owner benefited, not 
exceeding 50 jier cent, of the increase in the value of the land 
estimated to .icc:i'ue by the carrying out of the works contemplated in 
the schemes. Wh(;n a draft town planning scheme prepared by 
a local auth’ i'i(y in consultation with the owners is sanctioned, 
a town plannuig olficer is appointed. His duties among others are 
to hear each owner individually, consider objections or proposals and 
make suitabl(’ adjustments or amendments in the draft scheme 
proposals, if found necessary. 

Most of thi,- local authorities have no technical staff of their own 
to prepare a development plan and it has been decided that this 
department ‘-liould prepare development plans on behalf of local 
authorities under the provisions of the Bombay Town Planning Act, 

1954. Accordingly the; scheme for preparation of development plans 
has been provided in the Second Five-Year Plan and the additional 
staff sanctioiual for this purpose. 


The Ratnagiri municipvality has in view preparation of a town 
planning scheme for its area which is in the process of development. 

But the proposal could not materialise as Ratnagiri Town had not been 
surveyed till 1958, The work of city survey is in progress and on 
its completicoi iIk municipality will be properly advised to under¬ 
take the Avoik of jrreparing the town planning scheme. 

There is no branch office of this department in the district and 
the work rt r eived from Government, Collector or local bodies, etc. 
is being do dt with by the branch office of this department at 
Kolhapur, b" deputing an assistant if so iiece.ssary. 

DinncTOHATE OF Publicity. 

The Ratii.igiii district has a District Publicity Officer in charge of DmEcxoRATE op 
the District Publicity Office stationed at Ratnagiri. He acts as y.,. 
a link betvMnn the Government officers and the press in the district. 
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By keeping himself in touch with the officers of the various dcparl- 
ment-s in the district, lie issues to the press, news-items, write-ups, 
etc. and disseminates factual information on schemes and activities 
of the Government in the district. He also arranges press visits and 
press conferences to provide an opportunity to the press to get first 
hand knowledge of the subject to be covered. Similarly, he acts as 
a correspondent at the district level and covers programmes and 
functions arranged by the Government such as ministerial tour.s, 
press conferences, etc. He often delivers lectures to the audience 
explaining Government policy and programmes. 

A mobile publicity van fitted with 16 mm. cine-equipment is put 
in charge of the District Publicity Officer, who takes it round the 
villages of the district and provides free film shows for the benefit of 
villagers. The films exhibited are mostly documentaries on various 
nation-building subjects including agriculture, cattle improvement, 
health, village industries, education, civil duties, Five-Year Plans, 
etc. The films for exhibition are mostly produced by the Directorate 
of Publicity, while a few of them are borrowed from the Fihn,s 
Division of the Ministry of Information and Broadcasting, Govern¬ 
ment of India and other film-producing agencies. 

The office of District Publicity Officer, Ratnagiri, is under the 
supervision of the Regional Publicity Officer, Bombay. The Collec¬ 
tor of the District and the Publicity Sub-Committee of the District 
Development Board also aid and advise him in his work. Some 
members of the Committee including the Chairman (who is Vice- 
Chairman of the Board) accompany the van and deliver talks in 
villages on nation-building subjects. 

Besides these activities, the Directorate has an Information Centre 
under the supervision of the District Publicity Officer, Ratnagiri. 
The Centre, fully equipped with charts, models, exhibits, etc. serves 
as a useful medium of explaining to the people of the district, the 
progress of various schemes and projects under the Five-Year Plan. 

At present about 65 villages in the Ratnagiri district have been 
provided with radio receiving sets under the Contributory Scheme 
of Community Listening. Under this scheme, a village desirous of 
having a radio set is required to pay Rs. 175 as installation contribu¬ 
tion and Rs. 60 per year as maintenance contribution. 

The installation and maintenance of radio sets is carried out by 
the Rural Broadcasting District Headquarters at Ratnagiri. A Super¬ 
visor is in charge of the Rural Broadcasting District Headquarters, 
Ratnagiri, which is fully equipped with radio service meters, testing 
equipments, etc. to carry out the necessary repairs to the radio sets. 
The Supervisor is assisted by two battery peons. A departmental 
motor vehicle is stationed at Rural Broadcasting district headquarters. 
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liatnagiri, for la transport of radio sets, allied accessories and staff 
to and from die villages in connection with the installation and 
maintenance el radio sets in the district. 


d’he coininiiiiitv receivers installed in the villages are specially 
designed for the purpose and a majority of these receivers are 
battery-operated. The receivers are regularly maintained and dis¬ 
charged batteries replaced by new ones. Suitable reply-paid post 
cards arc provided to villagers to enable them to intimate any break¬ 
down or tlefec I in the working of radio sets installed there, without 
incurrence of idditiaiial e.xpenditiire to them. The radio sets are 
installed in pulilH- places .such as the village panchayat office, the 
village chowki, the s’illage library, etc. 


Anvilxis'iRATION OF Manaoeu Estates. 

On many O'Hiasioas, Government takes over administration of 
estates of miiun.s lunatics and persons incapable of managing their 
own property. There are two pieces of legislation in operation 
which govern 'uch administration. One is the Bombay Act, viz. the 
Court of Waii s .Act (I of 1905), and the other is the Central Act, 
viz. the Guar<!ians and Wards Act (VIII of 1890). The idea in 
administering tlic estates of minors and lunatics is to secure proper 
care and man igcmcnt of the estates concerned. In the case 
of persons iuc ipahle of managing their own property, assumption of 

superintendeni.. the estate is undertaken only when the estate is 

encumbered wHh debt or mismanaged or when there is no one 
capable of taking irroper care of it and where the Government may 
he of opinion iiat i: is e.\pedient in the public interest to preserve 
the jrroperty ot the fierson for the benefit of his family, provided that 
the property is of such value that economical management by the 
Government aec ney is practicable. 

Under the Boinha)^ Court of Wards Act, the Collector of Ratnagiri 
is the Court of Wards for the limits of his district. The State 
Government li.is, however, powers to appoint, in lieu of the Collector, 
either a .special officer or a board consisting of two or more officers 
to be the Court iif Wards. Delegation of the powers of the Court 
of Wards to the Assistant or Deputy Collector is provided for. The 
Court of Ward? is empowered, with the previous sanction of the State 
Government, tu assume the superintendence of the property of any 
landholder or i t any pension holder who is “ disqualified to manage 
his own propel ty ”. Those who are deemed to be disqualified are : 
(a) minors; (A) females declared by the District Court to be un¬ 
fitted to manage their own property; (c) persons declared by the 
District Court to he incapable of managing or unfitted to manage 
their own proj) 'I'ty; and (d) persons adjudged by a competent Civil 
Court to be of unsound mind and incapable of managing their affairs. 
The Court of 7'i.'irds cannot, however, a.ssume superintendence of the 
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property of any minor for the management of whose property 
a guardian has been appointed by will or other instrument or under 
Section 7(2) of the Guardians and Wards Act. 

In Ratnagiri district, the Mamlatdar of Sawantwadi manages the 
estates taken over under the Court of Wards Act. The powers have 
been delegated to the District Deputy Collector, Sawantwadi 
Division, as per sub-section (3) of section 19 of the Court of Wards 
Act, 1905, with effect from 1957 onwards, as a proper check can 
be exercised over the management of the estates and over the main¬ 
tenance of accounts. A talathi from the permanent establishment 
has been appointed to work under the Mamlatdar, to whom he is 
directly responsible in the discharge of his duties. His work is 
supervised by the Mamlatdar, Sawiuitwadi. His work consists only 
of recovering dues of the estates during the recovery season. All 
payments, suspensions and remissions regarding estates are made 
by the Mamlatdar, Sawantwadi. Disposals of the properties are also 
made by the Mamlatdai' with the necessary permission of District 
Deputy Collector and the Government. When management of 
private estates is assumed, the cost of management is made 
recoverable from the parties. 

The Central Act, viz. the Guardians and Wards Act, 1890, applies 
to the estates of minors with the same provisions as contained in 
the Bombay Court of Wards Act. Under the Central Act, the District 
Court appoints a guardian who may be an olRcer of the Court, 
a relative of the ward or the Collector. According to Government 
R. D. Resolution No. 2521/49, dated 4th September 1953, the work 
pertaining to the management of minor’s estates has been entrusted 
to the Collector. 


When the Collector, Ratnagiri, took over estates from the District 
Judge, Ratnagiri, there were 33 estates for management. Out of 
these estates, 17 have been released by the Collector, minors having 
attained majority. Thus there are 16 estates managed by the 
Collector. An awal karkun, who is an employee from the permanent 
establishment of the Collector, is appointed for managing these 
estates. 


In 1957-58, tire total gross income of all the estates under the 
Guardians and Wards Act, 1890 was Rs. 3,246-90 nP. and the total 
expenditure worked out to Rs. 5,704-47 nP. The total gross income 
of all the estates under the Court of Wards Act, 1905 was Rs. 2,539 
and the total expenditure worked out to Rs. 2,223. 



CHAPTER 19. 


CHAPJ i R XIX-VOLUNTARY SOCIAL SERVICE 
ORGANISATIONS. 

The Huaiam : Aiu v.'f Urge to Orgamise Voluntary Associations 
to serve a soci.il jmrposo is found in tlie people of almost all the 
districts and R. lri.igiii is no exception to it. In Ratnagiri district 
there are a ninulitr of voluntary institutions serving the social 
needs of the p- ' pic in a variety of ways. They not only comple¬ 
ment and supjdement governmental efforts in many a field, but 
also cover field' of ameliorative service which even today Govern¬ 
ment may not have betm able to cover. These institutions have 
played an important part in the educational, social and cultural 
development of i !u district. Many of tliem were pioneers in particular 
spheres of soci.i; aiitii'ity and on account of their constant and com¬ 
mendable servioi liave won Government recognition, assistance and 
guidimce. 

Moreovei', tlic existence of a large number of voluntary social 
service organisa'ion!; m a city gives a riclmess to its institutional life 
wliich mere Govtnnmental action can never impart. Government 
too have incre.isingly recognised this aspect and have encouraged 
and utilised the .igemy of these institutions for the greater effective¬ 
ness of their oon efforts. Thus State and voluntary organisations 
have been playng a mutually helpful part in the development of 
the district. I duration, medical aid, uplift of women, encourage¬ 
ment to literati I e etc. have been among the subjects to which 
attention is paid hy .u-lfless and patriotic workers. 

The Ratnagiri Nagar Wacbanalaya which mai’ked the beginning of 
the establishment of voluntary organisations to serve a social purpose 
was established ;it Ratnagiri as early as in 1828. This was followed 
by many institidions serving the social needs of the people in 
a variety of wa's, 

Most of the . ' institutions have chosen to work in the field of 
education. Tin I’atwardhan High School was established at Ratnagki 
in 1902. It w; ' at that time a middle school with three standaras. 
It became a nigli School in 1936. In 1947, this institution was 
taken over by the Ilharat Shikshan Samaj which was established 
wdth that vie\ ' only. Aflerward.s many institutions came to be 
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established with the object of promoting primary, secondary, com¬ 
mercial and technical education according to the needs and require¬ 
ments of the people. 

With the increasing importance of modern education the need for 
the preservation of ancient lore and philosophy also began to be 
more and more keenly felt. The Sanskrit Pathashalottejak Nidhi was 
established at Rajapur as early as in 1889 to impart instruction in Vedcis 
and Shdslras and to conduct and affiliate schools for the purpose. 

There were other fields of social service to which the attention of 
people was also directed. With a view to collect books in difierent 
languages and to make them available to the readers and to conduct 
reading rooms many institutions came to be established such as the 
Lokmanya Tilak Smarak Wachan Mandir at Chiplun which was 
established in 1864; the Nagar Wachan Mandir, Malvan, in 1906; 
the Ratnagiri Nagar Wachanalaya, Ratnagiri, in 1828 and tlio 
Shri Ram Wachan Mandir and Kreeda Bhuvan, Sawantwadi, in 1852. 

For the normal social and cultural needs of the community 
a variety of voluntary organisations have thus been formed in the 
district of Ratnagiri. In the pages that follow the significant features 
of some of the important institutions working in the district are 
briefly indicated. 

The primary responsibility for bringing about moral and material 
advancement of a society lies mainly on its Government. But Govern¬ 
ment effort is also largely supplemented by the efforts of social 
institutions and public-spirited individuals. The urge to organise 
a voluntary association to serve a social purpose comes naturally to 
many persons. In Ratnagiri district such persons seem to have come 
forward to give a concrete shape to this urge since the beginning of 
this century. A large number of social service institutions have come 
into existence during this period. But many of them are still 
struggling to get recognition. The purpose of this chapter is to give 
a resume of those institutions which have attained a fair degree of 
stability and importance and are doing useful social service. 

The Bharat Shikshan Mandal, Ratnagiri, was established in 1947 to 
spread primaiy, secondary, industrial :md scientific education mainly 
among the children in this district by starting, conducting, affiliating 
and managing institutions for the purpose. The membership of the 
Mandal consists of .six classes viz. (1) benefactors; (2) patrons; 
(3) fellows; (4) well-wishers; (5) ordinary members and (6) purse 
donors (for the Keshavrao Purse Fund). They all constitute the 
general body (24 members in 1957). For the management of the 
affairs of the Mandal there are two bodies, (i) the Managing Council 
and (ii) the Governing Board- The Council is represented by 
11 elected members from the general body (including a chairman, 
vice-chairman, tw’o trustees and a treasurer) heads of tlie institutions, 
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secretary and two life workers (i.e. members accepted as such 
according to rules). It continues in office for a period of three 
years. The Governing Board consists of not less than nine members 
amongst whom are : (a) the chairman, (b) the vice-chairman, 

(c) one of the trustees, (d) the treasurer, (e) two members from 
the council, (f) heads of the institutions run by the Mandal and 
(g) secretary and one life worker. The Board makes recommendations 
to the Council for the smooth working of the Mandal and its 
institutions. 

The Mandal runs at Ratnagiri, the Patwardhan High School which 
is considered to be one of the best managed high schools and looks 
after schools in the whole of the district. The Patwardhan High 
School is one of the oldest educational institutions in the district. 
It was established in 1902 as a middle school with three standards. 
It became a high school in 1936. In 1947 the Bharat Shikshan 
Mandal was started to take over this institution. One of the 
activities of the school which needs particular mention is the running 
of Kala Vihar Mandal where members are elected by the pupils. It 
carries out various extra-curricular activities (e.g. dramatics, exhibi¬ 
tions, magazines, etc.) under the guidajice of teachers. 

The funds of the Mandal consist mainly of Government grants and 
fees collected from the pupils. Its annual budget is of the order of 
Rs. 58,000. 

The Dapoli Education Society, Dapoli, was established in 1928 to 
facilitate education by starting, acquiring, affiliating or incorporating,' at 
different places in Dapoli taluka, schools under private management 
or by any other ways be.st adapted to the needs of the people. The 
Society consists of five classes of members, viz. (1) patrons; 
(2) donors; (3) fellows; (4) ordinary members; and (5) sympa¬ 
thisers. There were 633 members on March 31, 1956,' 

It has a president, and two vice-presidents (one senior and the 
other junior) who are elected every five yeai's by the general body. 
For the management of all matters relating to the Society, there are 
four bodies, viz. (1) the Goimcil; (2) the Governing Body; (3) the 
Trustees and (4) the Advisory Board. The Gouncil consists of 
15 members (three from amongst patrons, donors and fellows). It is 
elected every five years at the annual general meeting of the Society 
and has its own chairman and vice-chairman. It looks after the 
general supervision of the Society and also nominates the Advisory 
Board and elects the Governing Body. The Governing Body consists 
of five members (including its chairman, vice-chairman and 
secretary) and has^ a tenure of five years. It is mainly concerned 
with the administration and supervision of the institutions run by 
the society. It also has control over all current and permanent 
funds sanctioned by the Gouncil in the budget. The president has 
full powers to revise or modify any of the decisions of the Council 

(g.c.f.) i.-b Vf 4174—48 
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except where the decision of the Council is arrived at by at least 
2/3 majority of the members of the council. Its decision can be 
revised or modified only by tlie general body. I’he Society has two 
Trustees elected by the general body from amongst the members for 
six years to look after its properties. Tlie Advisory Board nominated 
by the Council consists of eminent persons. 

The Society conducts a full-fledged high school viz., Alfred Gadney 
High School, at Dapoli. In fact it came into existence because of 
the decision taken by the P. C. Mission (that is, the Society for the 
Propagation of Gospels) to close down its school which was esta¬ 
blished as far back in 1879. The Society subsequently took it over in 
1928. The high school has one boarding attached to it and accom¬ 
modates about 75 students. 'Phere were 481 students on the roll on 
31st March 1957. The school has provision for physical training, 
Auxiliary Cadet Corps, Boy Scouts, etc. The Society’s assets 
on 31st March 1957 were of the order of 1,79,718 and consisted 
of lands and buildings, inve.stments, etc. Its income was Rs. 63,942 
as against the expenditure of Rs. 60,014. 

The Vyapari Paisa Fund Society, Sangame.shwar, came into 
existence in 1937 to promote secondary education and commercial 
cjclucation according to the tuieds and reejuirements of the taluka. 
Membership (15 in 1957) of the society is of five kinds, viz. 
(1) patrons; (2) life members; (3) benefactors; (4) well-wi.shers 
and (5) ordinary members. The affairs of the society and the institu¬ 
tions managed by it are looked after by a managing board which 
consists of 11 members elected by the general body every three 
yeans. There is also a schools committee which has five members 
(three board members and two others, wlio may be outsiders, usually 
experts). Its functions and powers are more or less of that of a sub¬ 
committee appointed by the Board; it supervises the working of the. 
schools of the society. The society runs a high school at Sangame- 
shwar known as the Paisa Fund English School. The assets of the 
society in 1957 were worth about Rs. 22,000. Its annual income and 
expenditure is of the order of Rs. 4,000. 

The Kankavli Bhag Education Society, Kankavli, was established 
in 1928 to start and run educational institutions such as secondary 
schools, industrial schools, agricultural schools, etc. at Kankavli and 
adjoining areas. It consists of patrons, benefactors, life members, 
sympathisers and ordinary members. They all constitute the general 
body. All matters connected with the Society are managed by the 
(1) Governing Body; (2) Managing Committee; (3) Trustee.s; 
(4) School Committee and (5) Bombay Committee. The general 
body elects, at the general meeting, (1) the president, (2) the vice- 
president, (3) one .secretary, (4) one joint secretary, (5) one 
treasurer and four members of the Managing Committee, All of 
them hold office for three years. The Governing Body supervises the 
work of the Managing Committee. It consists of five members 
representing the first three classes, three representing resident 
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members in Boni .av and two representing Kankavli Bhag. They 
cannot hold offi on any other body. The Committee’s office is 
situated in Boml nv. The Managing Committee consists of the chair- 
man, vice-chaim .. i. .secretary, joint secretary, treasurer and six other 
members out of vvlioin four are elected by the General Body and 
two by the Bomlaay Committee. The Managing Committee docs 
overall supervisi! ti over the activities of the society. The Society 
has three trustci •, who are elected by the General Body and are in 
the sole charge o immoveable properties of the society. The School 
Committee consi is of the chairman of the Managing Committee, 
heads of tlie ins I itu lions run by the Society and two members from 
the Managing (,•. iiiniittce. It looks after the Society’s institutions 
under the direction of the Managing Committee. The Bombay Com¬ 
mittee consists of 15 members who are elected by the resident 
members of Bombay from amongst themselves at an annual general 
meeting which c. field in Bombay. The main work of tlie Bombay 
Committee is to i arry on propaganda and collect funds for the cause 
of the Society !t is conducting at present a high school at 
Kankasli. The Society’s assets, annual income and expenditure 
were Bs, 18,291 Its, 28,000 and Rs. 30,000 respectively in 1957. 

The Kiirachi 'dahaiirshtriya Shikshan Prasarak Mandal, Kudal, is 
a cosmopolitan ducaaonal institution and has been carrying on its 
educational act ities ever since its inception in 1929 when Shri 
Shivaji High Sr lool was started in Karachi. In 1948, the Mandal 
was obliged to migtate to ilombay on account of partition of the 
country. Its ail.iiis are looked after by a Council of Management 
which is at pn .ent (1957) conducting Kudal High School, Kudal. 
This school received an ancillary grant of Rs. 12,500 from the 
Government of India. It also received grants of Rs. 5,000 and 
Rs. 2,000 froii Rehabilitation Department and Government of 
of India in 1955 and 1956, respectively. The school has its own 
generator to pm Inc (j electricity. The school also conducts classes for 
examinations n Hindi, Outsiders can also take advantage of the; 
facility. Anotl i r novel feature of the school is its free boardinghouse 
in which poor jaipils are admitted provided they contribute some 
physical labour Resides, there is an Auxiliary Cadet Corps Unit 
and Boy Scout" and Girl Guides organisation. This school is also 
a centre for tin' Xational Discipline Scheme of the Government of 
India. 


The Makhjai Umchakroshi Shikshan Pi-asarak Mandal, Makhjan, 
was started in 9i:T to sy)read education either by newly establishing 
or taking up th' mar agement of already working educational institu¬ 
tions with a ' MMv to spreading primary, secondary and industrial 
education. E'''opting the annual members, all the members of the 
Mandal are li f ■ members which is composed of benefactors, well- 
wishers, patrol s, special members and ordinary members. The 
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management of the Mandal vests in the president, vice-president, 
Advisory Board, Executive Council, Managing Board, treasurer and 
secretary. They have a tenure of three years. The mandal has 
two advisory boards, one local and the other at Bonibay. This 
Board advises the Executive Council regarding the working of the 
Mandal. The Council consists of the vice-president (who is the ex- 
officio chairman), the treasurer, the secretary of the Mandal and 
IG representatives of the members residing in Bombay. It is in 
cliaige of the day-to-day working of the Mandal and its institutions. 
The Managing Board consists of five members of whom three are 
nominated by tlie Council and one by the local advisory board ; the 
head of the institution is the ex-officio member. This board looks 
after the institutions of the Mandal and makes recommendations to, 
and obtains necessary sanctions from, the Council for the satisfactory 
working of the.se institutions. At present (1956-57) the Maklijan 
English School, Maklijan, is being run under the auspices of the 
Mandal. Tlrcre were 200 students on the roll. The school has 
an association of past students. The Mandal is running what is 
called tlic Krishna Bhavan Vidhyarthi Vusatigriha. There i.s also 
a Poor Boys’ Fund to help needy and poor students in the school. 
In 1956-57, the Mandal bad assets worth about ITs, 70,000 and 
consisted of lands and buildings, investments, furniture, etc. Its 
receipt.s amounted to Rs. 27,859 \\’hile payments were of the order 
of Rs. 20,895. 

The Malvan Education Society, Malvan, was established in 1911 
with a view to instruct, maintain and manage the Anant Shivaji 
Desai Topiwalla High School at Malvan and to promote education. 
The Society is registered under the Society’s Act of 1860 and also 
under the Bombay Public Trusts Act of 1950. It consists of 
hereditary members, life members, ordinary members, honorary 
members and the members and the president of the Board of 
Trustees of Anant Shivaji Desai Fund. There were 59 members of 
tiie society in 1957. Tlie Inspector of Education of the district who 
is the ex-offcio member of the Board of Trustees of the Fund is the 
ex-officio President of the Society. Its management is looked after 
by a Managing Board comprising the members of tlie Board of 
Tru.stees of the Fund, five nominees of the President, three repi'c- 
sentatives of the hereditary members, two representatives of 
active life members and the head master of the high school. 
The head master is also the ex-officio secretary of the Managing 
Board. It is elected every three years, though its chairman 
is elected by its members fiom amongst themselves every year. 
It looks after the general supervision of the Society and the high 
school. In addition to the high school it also runs a primary school. 
The high school conducts special classes for (1) High School 
Scholarship Examinations; (2) Hindi Examinations (three only); 
(3) Sanskrit Examination of Tilak Maharashtra Vidyapeeth, Poona 
and (4) Elementary and Intermediate Drawing Grade Examinations. 

The society’s receipts and payments were of the order of Rs. 63,132 
and Rs. 44,249 respectively in 1956-57. 
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The ParshuiiiiD Education Society, Chiplun, came into existence CHAPTER 19. 
in 1918 to sprcLid and facilitate education by starting, affiliating and 
incorporating iiisiitiitions for giving instructions in the various Voluntary Social 

recognised denatinienls of knowledge. Service 

Education. 

The society insists of patrons, vice-patrons, fellows and ordinary 
members and (fey together constitute the general body. There were 
363 members m 1957. The affairs of the society are managed 
(1) the Counul (2) the Governing Body; (3) the Trustees and 
(4) Represen la fives of the permanent teachers. The Council 
consists of fif'ttin members viz., (i) five representatives of the Board 
of permanent teachers ; (ii) ten members elected at the general 
meeting of w lorn eight must have passed at least one examina¬ 
tion of a recognised university or institute. The Council has 
a tenure of tlniio yiiars and looks after the general supervision and 
management of llie Society. The Governing Body has to look after 
the Institution;, run by the Society. It consists of the chairman and 
a vice-chairman of the Council (who are also ex-officio chairman and 
vice-chairman ot tlie Governing Body), three permanent teachers 
sitting on thi Ciouncil, four members elected by the Council, and 
a nominee ol Cliiplun Municipality. The governing body is elected 
at the end oi o\ery third year. There are two Trustees of the 
Society who lox appointed every third year by the General Body. 

The Trustees ire in the; charge of Society’s properties and permanent 
funds. All IM permanent teachers in the institution of the society 
constitute tlu dmii'd of Permanent Teachers and elect from amongst 
themselves liiCi representatives for the Council. They have to 
arrimge for > le collection of funds (and maintain their accounts) 
for the Socielv and prepare the annual budget for each of the 
Society’s institurious and submit it to the Governing Body. The 
Society has ln'cn lunning United English School, Cliiplun. There 
were 618 stui'ints in 1956-57 ( 479 boys and 139 girls). Its property 
consisted of l.md and buildings, furniture and other investments 
(worth Rs. 27'1,].31) ; its income was Rs. 66,467 as against an ex¬ 
penditure Rs. 71,688. 

The Rajapiii- Shikshan Prasarak Mandal, Rajapur, was originally Raijapur Shikshan 
established ii 1921: with the object of taking over the management Prasarak Mandai 
of the Rajapur High School, an institution which was started as far 
back as in 1890. The aims and objects of the Mandal are : 

(i) starting and conducting schools and colleges; and (ii) incorpora¬ 
ting, managing and affiliating institutions engaged in the spread of 
education, primarj', secondary, commercial and technical, The 
institution i.s registered under the Public Trusts Act,. 1950. 

There are liv< classes of membership, viz., (i) patrons; (ii) fellows; 

(in) ordinar/ members; (iv) life members and (v) retired life 
members. 1 ln y together constitute the Mandal and numbered 
about 250 in 1956-57. For the management of its affairs the Mandal 
has (a) an .'i(hit:ory Board, (b) Governing Council and (c) a Board 
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of Life Members. The Advisory Board is to advise the Governing 
Council on all matters of policy and administration and it is obliga¬ 
tory on the Council to abide by this advise. The Governing Council 
consists of the life members (elected by Life Members’ Board) and 
six members (of which one must be a woman) elected by the 
General Body. Head.s of the institutions run by the Mandal are 
ex-officio members of the Council. The tenure of the Council is 
for three years. It is responsible for the day-to-day administration 
of the institutions owned or run by the Mandal. The number of 
members of the Board of Life Members is between three and five. 
The duty of this Board is mainly to make recommendations through 
the Council regarding the efficient running of all the institution.^ 

Rajapur Shikshan Prasai’ak Mandal runs the Rajapur High School, 
Ilajapur. This school was originally started with 30 pupils and had 
three standards. Since 1912 it is being run as a full-fledged high 
school. Diversified courses in (1) agriculture, (2) commerce, and 
(3) fine arts were gradually introduced and for that reason it is 
considered as a pioneer multi-purpose high school. The Mandal 
also conducts at Rajapur a Basic Training College which prepares 
primary teachers for Primary Teachers’ Ccrtificiite Examination. 
Both these institutions are provided with hostel accommodation at 
moderate charges. Besides, the Mandal imparts instructions even 
to outsiders in carpentry, tailoring, painting, music, shorthand and 
typewriting. 

The assets of the Mandal were worth about Rs. 2,25,000 and 
included lands, buildings, furniture, books, etc. Its annual income 
and e,xpenditure were of the order of Rs. 1,40,000 and Rs. 1,35,000 
respectively. 

The Ratnagiri Education Society, Ratnagiri, was established in 
1933. It stands for the spread of primary, secondary, and collegiate 
education in all branches—arts, science, commerce, medical, legal, 
technical and industrial—by starting, maintaining, managing, epn- 
ducting, affiliating or incorporating institutions, schools and collegc.s 
without any distinction of sex, caste, creed, class or community. It 
also aims at providing instruction by means of lectures, post-graduate 
courses, publication of literature, magazines, periodicals, etc. All 
the affairs of the Society are looked after by the Managing Council, 
Advisory Committee and Governing Body. Properties of the society 
me looked after by a Board of Trustees. The Board of Life Members 
is concerned with the general problems of all the institutions of the 
Society and makes recommendations to the Governing Body in 
regard to their solution. 

A glance over the Society’s progress since 1933 shows that the 
Society has been struggling hard for educational progress of South 
Konkan. At present (1959) it conducts three institutions, all in 
Ratnagiri town. (1) Maliila Vidyalaya, which is concerned with 
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girls’ education, was established in 1925. Taking it over was one 
of the objects i (fiOje the society when the society came into being. 

(2) R, P. Gog.ite College was established in 1945. It is affiliated 
to the Universit) :)1 Poona and prepares students for B.A. and B.Sc. 
degrefis. It also provides hostel accommodation for students. 

(3) R. B. Shir! o High School came into being in 1949. Originally 
the name of tl is scliool was Tutorial English School. It provides 
coaching in o lainercid subjects, such as shorthand and type¬ 
writing. There is also one Commerce Institute attached to the school 
and coaching fur the Government Diploma in Commerce and 
Government Commerce Certificate is given. 

The assets or the society by 31st March 1957 were worth more 
than Rs. 7,00,(1IH) and comprised lands, building, laboratory, library, 
furniture, etc. 


Shri Sanskrit Fatlishalottejak Nidhi, Rajapur, was established in 
1889 to impart teaching in Vedas, and Shastras and to conduct and 
affiliate schools for the purpose. Spreading of knowledge by 
lectures, discu^sions, magazines, publication of books, etc. is also 
one of the obi ‘dives of this institution. For the management 
of its afljairs, ilie institution has (1) the Board of Management, 
(2) the E.xeciiti\e and (3) the Board of Trustees. At present 
a Sanskrit Pall .‘■hala is conducted under its auspices at Rajapur. 
Till 1957 about ICO students had studied literature, Vendanta, 
Ayurveda, etc ui this sehool. It also has a collection of rare books 
and manuscrii’.ts, A charitable dispensary is being run under the 
auspices of tin Nidhi where treatment is given free of charge. 

The Sawant^\adl Education Society, Sawantwadi, was established 
in 1934 with j vitjw to establishing schools in the town of Sawant¬ 
wadi and sprc.uling education by feasible means. It consists of 
life workers md supjrorters. Supporters are of five kinds, viz. 
(1) hereditai) members, (2) patrons, (3) benefactors, (4) well- 
wishers and • 1) life members. For the management of its affairs, 
there is a Ma? cging Committee consisting of 14 members (including 
two trustees) md the hereditary members. The tenure of the office 
of the conimittct; is three years. The office-bearers of the society 
are elected e\'ery year by the members of the Committee from 
amongst themselves. The Committee looks after the management 
and supervision of the society and the institutions run by it. The 
Board of Trusi ces cimsists of two members who are elected for life at 
the first gene/al meeting of the Society. The society’s permanent 
fund and other properties are registered in the name of these 
trustees. 'There is also the Board of Life Workers. This includes 
those workers oi the society and its institutions who have dedicated 
their life to die service of the society. Every school has such 
a Board which is also duly represented in the Managing Committee,. 
The head of the institution is the ex-officio chairman of the Board. 
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The Board of life members of every school is concerned with the 
general supervision and smooth working of that particular institution. 


At present the society is conducting Kelsulkar English School 
which was started in 1901, Taking over this school was also one of 
the objects of the society when it was established. In its schools 
instruction is imparted both for secondary and primary standards. 
These schools also conduct coaching classes for Slirimati Nathibai 
Damodar Thakarsi Uuniversity and Poona University (External) 
degree examinations. Special coaching for students appearing 
for the examinations conducted by Maharashtra Bhasha Sabha, Tilak 
Vidyapecth and Marathi Sahitya Sangh arc also held. The society 
owns four buildings. Its annual income and expenditure are of the 
order of Rs. 42,000. 


The Shikshan Prasarak Mandal, Deornkh, was established in 1927 
to spread primary, secondary, industrial, commercial and technical 
education in the taluka of Sangameshwar and for that matter start, 
conduct, manage, alBliate and incorporate educational institutions. 
The Mandal consists of patrons, life members, ordinary members 
and life workers. It has a Managing Board which looks after the 
day-to-day affairs of the Mandal such as, supervision of schools etc. 
The Governing Council is the sanctioning authority and consists of 
the president of the Mandal, vico-jiresidents, three representatives 
of patrons, five repr(.'sentatives of life members, seven of ordinary 
members and a representative of the heads of the institutions run by 
the Mandal. At least ten members of the Governing Council ai'e 
required to be residents of Bombay. The Managing Board and the 
Governing Council are elected every three years. In the case of 
difference of opinion between the Board and the Council, President’s 
decision is final and the Board must implement it. At present the 
Mandal runs the New English School at Deorukh which was 
a middle school till 1938. Its strength was 300 in 1957. The Mandal 
had property worth about Rs. 74,000 invested in schools, buildings, 
furniture, library, etc. Its income and expenditure were of the order 
of Rs. 31,235 in that year. 

The Vengurla Education Society, Vengurla, came into existence in 
1926 to facilitate and promote the spread of education by conducting, 
starting, affiliating or incorporating schools and educational institu¬ 
tions. The society consists of patrons, fellows and members. It 
has a president, three vice-presidents (of whom one must be 
a resident of Vengurla), a secretary (who is also the secretary of the 
Managing Committee), a treasurer (who must be a resident of 
Vengurla), and two auditors. The Managing Committee is com¬ 
posed of (i) the treasurer of the society, (ii) ten members elected 
at the general meeting, (iii) representative of Vengurla Municipality 
and headmaster (ex-officio secretary with no voting power). The 
Managing Committee has a chairman and vice-chairman of its own. 
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The Society nominates the Advisory Board of not more than 
11 members who are eminent persons to give advice on all matters 
referred to it by the Managing Committee or by the society. Its 
advice is bindi ig on the Committee. When there is a difference 
of opinion the r odcty’s decision shall be final. All the office bearers 
and the Committee are elected for three years. The Committee 
looks after the general administration and management. The society 
has been conducting the George English High School since 1926. 
The name of the school was changed to R. K. Patkar High School 
in 1948. In 1955 Shii Mangesh Vidyalaya, a high school, conducted 
by another society in Vengurla was taken over by R. K. Patkar 
High School. Ill 1957 there were 575 students. This school is 
accommodated ui the society's own building, has its own library 
and a big playground. The investments of the society were of the 
order of Rs. 11 (iiMt in 1956-57, the income from which is utilised for 
giving prizes, scholarships, etc. The society’s income and expendi¬ 
ture as on 31sl March 1957 stood at'Rs. 15,924 and Rs. 15,673 
respectively. 

The Vidya Mandiii', Vengurla, was established in 1941 to foster 
the growth of ■ cmcation, culture and knowledge among the public 
by opening, maiiitatning and affiliating schools. To strive for women’s 
education is als i one of the important objects before the society. 
It consists of paiTons, fellows, and life members. Contribution 
is accepted in tlie form of movable or immovable property. 
Tho.se who rcndin substantial service to the Mandir are eligible 
to become honcir iry members on the recommendation of the 
Managing Comiaittee, There were 162 members on the society’s 
register in 1957. Its day-to-day working is in the hands of 
a Managing Committee consisting of nine members including 
a representative of tlie Vengurla Municipality nominated by the 
general body. It is elected by the general body and holds office for 
three years. TIi ' piesident imd vice-president of the Mandir are 
electecl by the gi neral body. At j)resent the society runs the Vidya 
Mandir Kanya Shala which was established in 1941. The head 
master of the Kanya Shala is the ex-officio secretary of the society 
and the Committee, without any voting power. Receipts and pay¬ 
ments of the society amounted to Rs. 8,871 and Rs. 7,942 respectively 
in 1956-57. 

The Women’s Jfdncation Society, Malvan, came into existence in 
1918 to take over the management of the girls high school at Malvan. 
The object before tlie socicly is to start, conduct and manage educa¬ 
tional institutions principally for women and to make efforts in all 
possible ways for the spread of education among women. It was 
subsequently regi .teri'd under the Society’s Registration Act, 1860 
and Bombay Pul die Trusts Act, 1950. Its membership is of three 
kinds, viz. patron v bimefactors and well-wishers. There were 
500 members in 39,57. Its affairs are managed by a Managing Com¬ 
mittee. At present thts society is running Lakshmibai Topiwalla 
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Kanya Shala, the Suncetadevi Motiram Desai Training College for 
\Vomen and a primary school which is attached to the training 
college as a practising school. In 1957, the society had land and 
buildings worth about Rs. 1,44,000. Its annual income is about 
Rs. 51,000 as against the expenditure of Rs. 55,000. The deficit is 
generally met by collecting donations etc. 

The Lokmanya Tilak Smarak Wachan Mandir, Chiplun, was 
established in 1864 as the Native General Library but was renamed 
in 1938. The Mandir was started with the object of conducting 
a library and a free reading room. Membership is open to all. 
Members of the Wachan Mandir constitute the general body which 
elects a Managing Committee of not more than seven members, 
including the secretary. The Managing Committee has a tenure of 
one year. The Mandir in 1957 had on its roll 120 members. It 
also arranges lectures of eminent persons on various subjects. At 
present it is working as Taluka Library and is recognised as such by 
the Government. The properties and assets of the Mandal (worth 
Rs. 18,166 on 31st March 1956) consisted of buildings, investments, 
furniture and fixtures, books, etc. Its income and expenditure in 
that year were Rs. 2,119 and Rs. 1,786 respectively. 

The Nagar Wachan Mandir, Malvan, was started in 1906 to 
inculcate and foster taste for knowledge among the people of the 
town by running a library, The membership of the Mandir consists 
of life members, benefactors and well-wishers. The Mandir is 
looked after by a Managing Committee of 11 members which includes 
the chauman, vice-chaimaan, one treasurer, secretary and assistant 
secretary. The Mandir is at present running a library and a reading 
room. There is separate membership for the library and the reading 
room. The number of books on its register in 1956-57 was worth 
about Rs. 39,000, Its assets consisted of land, buildings, books, 
furniture, etc. Its receipts and payments were Rs. 2,402 and Rs. 2,376 
respectively in the same year. 

The Ratnagiri Nagar Wachanalaya, Ratnagiri was established in 
1828 to collect books in Marathi, English, Sanskrit and Hindi and 
make them available to readers and conduct a reading room. There 
are four classes of membership depending upon monthly subscription 
Every member has to pay an initial deposit of Rs. 3. The day-to- 
day affairs of the Wachanalaya are looked after by a Managing Com¬ 
mittee consisting of seven members including (chairman and two 
secretaries). The general body (number of members 541 in 1957) 
elects the Managing Committee every year. Its assets were worth 
about Rs, 79,352 in that year; income and expenditure were res¬ 
pectively Rs. 7,639 and Rs, 7,376. 

The Shri Ram Wachan Mandir and Kreeda Bhavan, Sawantwadi, 
was established in 1852 to spread knowledge among the public by 
making available to the members of the organisation books, periodi¬ 
cals, etc. and make provision for playing Indian and foreign games 
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and thereby inculcate in them love for sports. The society has 
on its roll patreus, benefactors, life members and ordinary members 
(of five kinds). There is also separate provision for reading specified 
newspapers diu i'ig \vorking hours of the library. Also, on payment 
of Re. 1 ever> year outside subscribers can also take advantage 
of this facility i or about a month dming their stay in Sawantwadi. 
All the members referred to above constitute the general botly 
which elects a president, the Managing Body and the auditor. The 
chairman, seen 1 ary, ;,md joint secretaries are also elected by the 
general body. Its properties and assets in 1957 consisted of invest¬ 
ments, furniture iind fixtures, books, etc. Its income in that year 
was Rs. 4,213 and exptenditure Rs. 3,991. 

The Rani Jtoikibaisaheb Maternity Home, Sawantwadi, was 
established in 1928 with the object of running an up-to-date and 
well-equipped liuiternity home for the subjects of former Sawantwadi 
State and the adjoining areas, at lowest possible cost. It has also as 
its object, welfciic of the women and their children. The maternity 
home has five kinds of helpers viz., (1) patrons; (2) vice-patrons; 
(3) supporters (li donors; and (5) life members. Its office 
bearers are (1) the president; (2) the vice-president; (3) the 
trustees; (4) the treasurer and (5) three secretaries. Management 
is in the hancli of a Board of Management, the president, two 
Trustees, one repres<;ntative of the patrons, eight other elected 
members and tliurc Bombay Government nominees. Local Self- 
Government bodies which contribute to the funds of the Home, also 
have their reprc.'ienlation on this Board. The Board has a tenure of 
two years. Rani Saheb of former Sawantwadi State is the permanent 
president. The ti ustees are ■ appointed for their life time. The 
Managing Board has to look after general supervision. In 1955-56 
the total number of admissions amounted to 1,124. Since 1950 this 
institution has also been conducting classes in midwifery, preparing 
lady students lor the examination conducted by the State 
Nursing Council. The facilities of the Maternity Home are also 
extended to the vsives of retired soldiers and their dependents at 
negligible cost. Since 1955 the Board is conducting a department of 
Nunsing where aiigical operations are arranged. The assets of the 
maternity home in 1955-56 were of the order of Rs. 1,89,363 and 
consisted of lands and buildings, furniture, instruments, etc. Its 
income and e,\j)enditure amounted to Rs. 36,742 and Rs. 36,862 
respectively. 

The Jubilee Vnte-Maternity Care and Baby Welfare Society, 
Sawantwadi, was established in 1937 to advise for the welfare of 
babies up to tlirc c ycairs and expectant mothers. Its area of operation 
is mainly Sawaritwadi proper. The society is in fact an adjunct of 
the Rani Jankib lis iheb Maternity Home, though it has its separate 
funds and separate account. The office bearers cf the Maternity 
Heriva are also the office bearers of the society. The trustees are 
al eoinirion for both. 
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CHAPTER 19. Tlae Dharmasevashram, Deorukh, was founded in 1943 with 

^ j-g , j the object of spreading knowledge and giving education to 

'^SerWee to make them better citizens. The management of the 

Libraries Ashram is vested in the (1) General Body, (2) Governing Body and 
Shri Rain Managing Committee. The Governing Body consists of nine 

Wachan Mandir Rienibers viz., the president, three founder-members and five ordinary 
and members. This body is elected after every five years, and looks after 
Kreeda Bhavan. the management and supervision of the Ashram’s alfairs and 
Dharma properties. The managing committee also remains in office for 
Sevashram. a period cf five years and consists of seven members elected by the 
general body. Tliis body is directly concerned witlr the day-to-day 
alfairs of the Ashram. Those persons who are willing to dedicate 
their life for working for the Ashram can be appointed as life 
members by the founder-members. Properties of the Asliram are 
in the charge of the trustees. The Ashram is at present conducting 
(1) Shri Samartha Gurukul and (2) a Boarding for students, both at 
Deorukh. Receipts and payments of the Ashram as on 31st 
December 1956 were of the order of Rs. 5,200. 

Ratnagirl Jilha The Ratnagiri Jilha Khadi Sangh, Gopuri, was established in 1939 
Khadi Sangh. jq produce Khadi, give training in its production, to encourage 
village industries and work for rural development in general. 
Membership is open to all the persons who are above eighteen years 
of age, provided they are regular khadi users and they agree to 
contribute every month a specified quantity of yarn siDim by them¬ 
selves. There were 42 members in 1957-58. The affairs of the Sangh 
are managed by a nine-member managing committee which has 
a tenure of three years. The Committee elects its own office-bearers. 

The Sangh conducts classes in weaving, technology and gives 
training in ainbar charkha. Besides, it is running centres for the 
skinning of dead animals at different villages according to the needs 
of the season and a Village Industries Soap Centre. The Sangh also 
runs the following charmalayas : (1) Gorakshan Charmalaya, 

Ratnagiri, (2) Gandhi Charmalaya, Sakharpa (3) Sangameshwar 
Charmalaya and (4) Gorakshap Charmalaya, Deorukh. Then, 
there is the Gopuri Ashram which is working under the auspices 
of the Sangh. The Ashram came into being in 1948. It 
propagates the use of town compost for manuring by giving demons¬ 
trations etc. Propaganda is also earned for the avoidance of waste 
of any kind of refuse which can be later on turned into valuable 
compost manure. The Ashram also conducts a tannery where only 
dead animals are skinned; bones are also crushed for being used as 
manure. Besides this the Ashram engages itself in rural development 
activities of a varied nature. 

The annual income of the Sangh is of the order of Rs. 25,000; it 
receives regular grants from the Khadi Commission for running the 
tanneries, soap centres and Amhar .Charkha training centre. Its 
annual expenditure is of the order of Rs. 29,000 and consists of 
expenses incurred in running the tanneries, goshalas, etc. 



PART VI. 


( i[A]’']’ER 2()-PLACES OF INTEREST. 

Achare (Mai' an Taluka, 17° 05' N, 73° 55' E. p. 5,648), a village CH.\PTER 20. 
and port on tli a nail creek of the same name, lies cn the north-west pj^cei! 

boundary of M- Iv an taluka about ten miles north of Malvan. The 
neare.st railway ,'4,i.tion, Kolhapur, is 92 miles to the north-east. Achake. 

Achare was, i i 1555, the scene of a Portuguese victory over Bijapur 
troops.1 In IM't the year after its capture by British forces, it was 
in every way iiiiiinpcrtaut.- Its chief object of interest is the 
Rameshvara ten pic. The temple is still in a good condition. Repairs 
have been madi' from time to time. The principal building, enclosed 
by a stone wall and surrounded by a paved courtyard, measures sixty- 
three feet by tli ii ty-eight, and besides the shrine, has a large rest-house 
for Hindus. A fair, held yearly on Ramnavami in Chaitra 
(March-April) is attended by about 4,000 people from the 
neighbouring ' lUitgc'si. 'fhe village revenues, amounting yearly to 
Rs. 2,500 were in' a grant of Shambhu Maharaj of Kolhapur, in 1742 
set apart for t! i supyrort of the temple. The whole village is now 
an itulm given to the temple by the Government. Out of the total 
revenue collecii'd from the village, 88 per cent, is used for the 
inanaj'ement ol tlie temple and the remainder is taken over by 
Government. In the river near Achare sections of slate beds arc 
exposed. The.M not hitherto worked, are probably of some economic 
value. A chioi :;la)' or kaolin capable of being used for pottery 
and sand usefn in glass manufacture is also found in and about the 
village. The fur wliite sandstones freely exposed in the neighbour¬ 
hood arc local]' used as whetstones. 

Ade (Dapob T. 18° 00' N, 73° 20” E; p. 2,065), on a small Ade. 
rather deep cn'.’k three miles south of Kelshi is populated mainly by 
fishermen. In 1S19 it was a port with small trade in corn and fish.® 

It is now of no importance. There is a small temple of Bhargavarama. 

The nearest railway station is Karad, 116 miles to the south-east. 

Adivare (RaiVipiir T.; 16° 40' N, 73° 20' E); a village twelve Adivare. 
miles west of li.'ijiijiur has a well-known temple dedicated to 
Mahakali. Fm ii the second to tenth day of the first fortnight of 

1 ]>e Coutto, \ 1. 16tl. in Nairne’s Koiikan, 43. 

2 Malvan Hesith i f, Slst May 1819; Bom. Rev. Diaries 141 of 1819, 2311. 

3 Collector to Gov, 15th July 1819 ; Bombay Rev. Diaries, 142 of 1819, 2573. 
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CHAPTER 20. Ashvin (September-October), a fair is held in her honour. Petty 
Pl7^». shops are opened. About 3,000 persons attend the fair. 

Adur. Adur or Borya (Guhfigar T.; 17° 20' N, 73° 10' E; p. 3,644), is 

a minor port mid-way between the mouths of the Vasishthi and the 
Shastri rivers. Protected by the bold and conspicuous headland of 
AdCir 360 feet above sea level, it is a safe anchorage during northerly 
gales. In former years it was a place of call for coasting steamers. 


The volume of goods traffic that passed through the port in 1954-55 
and 1955-56 is given below 


Imports Exports 

(tons) (tons) 


1954- 55 .. .. .. 714 226 

1955- 56 .. .. .. 866 142 


On the top of the hill, overlooking the bay, is a trigonometrical 
survey station. Close by to the north is a temple of Durgadevl. 
Situated on a high plateau it commands the sea and gives a clear 
view into it for many miles. Of late this site is becoming popular 
as a picnic spot. All big vessels anchor at a distance of 200 feet 
from the jetti constructed in the year 1959. 

Akeht. Akeri (SavantvadI T,; 15° 55' N, 73° 45' E); about si.x miles 

north-west of Viidi, formerly a fortified post of some consequence,^ 
has a yearly fair on the 14th of Magh Vadya (January-FebruaryJ, 
when about 10,000 people assemble and drag a cart, rath, round the 
temple. Goods worth Rs. 20,(X)0 are bought and sold at the time 
of the fair. There is a quarry of hard, purple or slate-coloured stone 
much used for building. It has a post office. 

Amrolgad Fort. Ambolgad Fort (Rajapur T.) ; on the bay at the north entrance 
of the Rajapur river, raised very little above sea level and with 
a ditch on the north and west sides,’ covers an area of a quarter of 
an acre. In 1818 the fort surrendered to the British forees. There 
is no water. The walls and bastions of the fort are now ruined. 


Amboli. Amboll (Savantvadi T.; 15° 55' N, 73° 55' E, p. 1,954), 

about thirteen miles north-east of Savantvadi is a sanatorium for 
Belgaum and Siwanivadi. The nearest railway station is Belgaum, 
77 miles to the south-east. Amboli stands 2,300 feet above the 
coastal plain and enjoys good, cool and invigorating climate in 
summer. Laterite stone is found in the vicinity in abundance and 
forms good and cheap material for building purposes. The soil 
is rich in bauxite. Honey is obtained from tire forest area. There 
is a bee keeping centre in the village. 

Government water works constructed on the river Hiranyakeshi 
supplies water to the village. There are about 30 Points and other 
places of interest at this hill station, prominent among which are 
Mahadevgad, Narayangad, Nutt Point, Khemraj Point and Savant¬ 
vadi ’Vicv,’. 

r It was unRiccessfully attacked by tho Kolhapur Chief in 1783 and success¬ 
fully defended by Phond Savant III. in 1805, 
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Attempts were niade in. the past to develop this village into a hill- 
station and la dth resort. During the former Savantt’odi State 
regime, Ainboll i sed to be its summer capital. 

Anjanvel (Gn iai.rar T., 17° 30' N, 73° 05' E; p. 1,847), a village 
with an old foi iti a ruinous state stands on the south shore of the 
entrance to tlu Vasislrdii or Dabhol river, to which also it gives the 
name Anjanvel. '('he nearest railway station is Karad, 110 miles to 
the south-east. Under the Marathas, Anjanvel was the headquarters 
of a district adniinistcred by a subhedar} In 1819, as a consequence 
of tire British ruuvisation of Maratha territory, the headquarters were 
removed to Cii uigar and Anjanvel fell into insignificance thereafter. 
The river moutl i, about a mile broad, is narrowed by a sandbank,- 
tliat from the ii irtb runs within two cables length of the south shore, 
where on the ■ dge cf a plateau 300 feet high is the ancient temple 
of Talakeshvai. On the bar at low tide are ten feet of water with, 
at springs, a lisc o! ten feet. From its exposed position there is 
generally a sw 11 ■ There is a lighthouse at the entrance of the 
harbour. The (lorl gives good anchorage during the fair weather to 
vessels passing to and from Chiplun. The custom house at the 
entrance to th< harbour., and a rest-house axe the only public build¬ 
ings. Coasting steamers used to call at Anjanvel, but the place 
of call for them is now the more sheltered port of Dabhol, two miles 
higher up tin river on the north bank. Weaving is the only 
industry. 

Anjanvel fen ‘ called Gopalgad, was built by the Bijapur kings 
in the sixtcc'iill; CM.nitury, strengthened by Shivaji about 1660,* and 
improved by Ins son Sambhaji (1681-89). In 1699, the fort was 
attacked and c aptured by Khairat KJian, Ilabshi of Jahjira (1680-1708). 
who added the lower fort, Padkof.® In 1744 (December), TulajT 
Aiigre Sarkh(4 I (ink it from the Habshi, and naming it Gopalgad, added 
the upper fort Bdlckot. From him, in 1755, it passed to the Peshva,** 
and on the Pt In a s overthrow, fell to British forces on the 17th May 
1818.' Tire fort stands on a prominent and commanding point on the 

I Nsiirnc’s M-S 

- Before tlir nimciicement of the South-West monsoon winds, the river bed 
at the numtli o' ih ■ ri^'(:‘r has a depth cnougli to allow big vessels up the river. 
But during rain; i; i.sor due to powerful winds sand in the river-bed accumulates 
to form a sand liar across the mouth of the river. Rushing waves make the 
water rise over t ie bund and a roaring .sound is made. 

s Taylor’s Sadiog Directory, SS7. 

Some Per,si. 1 i erses on a Hat oblong stone give the date 1707 and the 
Builder’s name, ‘-idi Saat, The verses are : Whoever built a new mansion, when 
he was called a\ ,iy, did it not belong to another? God is immortal and all else 
subject to deatli When tire kind king, the light of the world, gave the order, 
the fort was m ide, svhich he could not live to see. Sidi Saat (built) the fort. 
Written on Hm lOth of ZU Hajj, the first year of the reign, Hijri 1119 
(,A. D. 1707). 

s Jervis’ Korii.ai),. 92. 

® Nairne’s Kniikaii, £2. 

1 Nairne’s K mkaa, 116 ; Service Record of H.M’s XXIst Regiment N.I. 
(Marine Battalion). 
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south shore of the creek entrance half a mile from Anjanvel. It covers 
seven acres, and is surrounded on three sides by the sea, and on the 
fourth by a deep ditch now partly filled. There is no complete line 
of outworks, only one or two covered ways leading down to batteries. 
The fort walls, built of stone and mortar, are very strong, .about 
twenty feet high and eight feet thick, with, at some distance from 
each other, twelve bastions, were armed with cannon. The 
fort is still in good condition. South of the fort is a deep trench 
eighteen feet broad. There are two doors, one to the east, the other 
to the west. On either side of the west door was a, guardroom. The 
interior of the fort, once full of buildings, still has traces of small 
houses. There are also three wells with a plentiful supply of water. 
Near the wells is a building said to have been the store-room, close 
to it, a granary, and at a little distance, the Governor’s palace. 

Anjarle (Dapoli T.; p. 2,319), a small port at the mouth of 
the Jog river, about four miles south of Ade and two miles north of 
Suvarnadurga. The nearest railway station is Karacl 110 miles to the 
south-east. There is a temple of Ganapati on a hill and it is known 
as KadijdcM Ganapafi. 

Aronde (Savantvadi T.; p. 4,490), situated 15 miles to the south 
west of Savantva(Jr, has four primary schools and one high school. 
There is a church, a mosque and some temples. Besides, there are 
three dispensaries and a telegraph office. There are also a coir 
industry and a tanning centre in Aronde. The nearest railway 
station is Belgaum, 77 miles to the east. 

Avra Fort (Savantvadi T.), Avade Kot about 25 miles south¬ 
east of Savantvadi and about 42 miles north of the Vehgurle road, 
is built of stones and mud. It is surrounded by a dry ditch over¬ 
grown with brushwood and bamboo. On the north is an outwork 
connected with the fort by a very thick bamboo hedge on the east and 
a wall on the west. There is a strong but poorly sheltered gateway. 
The fort was dismantled in 1845. The fort is in a dilapidated con¬ 
dition at present. 

Bahiravgad Fort (Ghiplun T.), high and hard to reach, on a spur 
of the Sahyadris, covers an area of about eight aci'es of very broken, 
rocky brushwood-covered ground. The walls are in ruins; but 
water is abundant. 

Bahiravgad Fort (Kankavli Peta), on the top of the Sahyadris 
in the village of Digavie (p. 2,152) is between three and four acres 
in area. There are no walls or bastions and there is no provision 
for water. 

Balapir (Dapoli T.), on the top of a conical hill about half 
a mile from Dabhol creek and four miles north-east of DabhoJ, has 
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a ruined moscjne and a shrine^ of soft red laterite, both domed, very 
simple, and oi rdugb w'orkmanship. In the tomb are three graves 
without any irn.eriptions, and in the enclosure outside are three more. 
An endowment, originally granted by the HabshI about the year 1650, 
and continued h) Aiigre and the Peshva, was (1874) confirmed by 
the British. Of th<5 date of the buildings there is no trace. The 
Habslifs grants sliow that they must be at least as old as the begin¬ 
ning of eighteenth (jentury, and their battered weatherworn stone.s 
seem to point (u a much greater age. The ruined step well in the 
plateau of the !iill top is said to be the quarry from which the stones 
lor the mosqut were cut. 


CHAPTER 

Places. 
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Bande (SavL iitvaci T. ; 15“ 45' N, 73“ 50' E; p. 4,154), is Bandk. 
on the right h ink of the Terekhol creek near its mouth, about six 
miles south of Savantvadi. The nearest railway station is Belgaum 
71 miles to the south-east. Upto Bande, the river is tidal. Under 
the Bijapur kiiic,.s (1489-1686), Bande, then known as Adilab&d, was 
the chief town ol a district, subhd, under a minister, euzir. In the 
beginning of sixteenth century (1514), it was a town of Moors 
and Gentiles, \\ icli merchants who dealt with traders from the Deccan 
and from the Malabiar coast. Many ships from different quarters 
brought rice, coaise millet and vegetables, and took away cocoanuts, 

.spices, pepper and other drugs to Diu, Aden and Ormuz. There was 
also such export of goods and provisions from the interior,“ In 
1538, Bande described as better and nobler, both from traffic and 
size, than Vengjirlc, admitting galleys at low tide.^* Nine years later 
(1547), it sufii red much by a treaty between the Portuguese and 
the rulers of \ijciynagar, which provided that all Vijaynagar goods 
should be sent to Ahkolfi and Honavar in the Kanara district instead 
of to Bande, ai 1 .1 ifiat all horses imported by the Portuguese should go 
to Vijaynagar instead of to Bijapur,'* In the seventeenth century 
(1638), it is d< sciiljcd as strong and fairly large with very beautiful 
streets, and a gtvat trade with the Portuguese in pepper and European 
stiffs". About itiirty years later (1670), it was said to be a mighty 
city, two leagii s from Goa and two from Vchgurle, built near the 
Dery, Tereh, with broad streets, many fair buildings and several 
temples." In ISO 1, when the feuds between Shriram Savant and 
Phond Savant III wtac at their height, Bande was handed over to 
Chimdroba, Shni am Savant’s illegitimate son who soon after (1817) 


1 'llie story of ilu slirine i.s that a Uakshini Vani named BSlaseth, becoming 
a Mnsalman, let Inow; a bull, and vowed to build a mosque wherever the bull 
stopped. The bull .slopped on the top of the hill, w'here the Vani built a mosque 
and a tomb, Tl\ ■ gra''s in the tomb are those of the builder, hi.s wife and 
his child, and ilio i outs de arc raised over his horse and hull. 

- Stanley’s Bai l nsa 74 . 

DeCastro’s P rieiio Roleiro da Costa da India, 221. 

■< Col, de Mon. I.md. VIT. 2.'rfi. 

Mendelsic, 2)1, 223. 

Ogilby’s .Atla- A . 2 fS. 

I'c.t .p.) 1,-B t I 4174 -47 
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became so powerful as to hold it successfully against the Vadi ruler. 
In 1826, it was a small port with 105 houses and five shops on a river 
navigable for hirge boats'. 

On a mound about seventy-five feet high, within musket range of 
the left bank of the Terekhol creek, stands a ruined, irregular fort- 
tress built partly of good masonry and partly of loose stones and 
mud. The outer wall of the fortress is still seen, though in a dilapi¬ 
dated condition. There are three buildings within the fort wall which 
house the ofiSce of the police sub-inspector, Bande and the Govern¬ 
ment food grain godowns. 


Besides the fort, there are the remains of some mosques, wells and 
tombs. To the south of the river, built of laterite covered with cement, 
is the Juma mosque measuring forty by eighteen. The walls are 
damaged and the roof is gone, but some handsome cornices and 
entrance flight of steps remain. Outside the mosque is a cenotaph of 
Syed Abdul Kadar Jilani, the Tiran-pir or chief saint of Baghdad, 
where Muhammedan marriage parties usually come to pray.- Close 
by is a pond, 71' by 60'. Neaj- it, in fairly good repair, is a travellers’ 
home, mmafarkhdm, a lofty octagonal tower with domed roof. The 
door-posts are formed of solid blocks of stone. Inside there are 
traces of t\vo tombs and some very neat laterite carving in the 
arches. The building is surrounded by a groin-roofed galleiy 110 feet 
long and ten wide. About 150 yards further is another roofless and 
ruined mosque 54' by 28'. It has two rows of octagonal plastered 
stone-pillars with carved capitals and fine tracery about the arches 
and windows. Outside the building is a pond built in stone and 
mortar, sixty-one feet by fifty, with twenty-four stone steps leading 
to the water, and small cells all round; the southern portion of it is 
in ruined condition. A few himdred yards further is the Re^i 
Gumbaj or Buffala Mosque which has lately been restored. There 
are also small tombs and ruins. 


Bandar Sakhrl (Dapoli T.; p. 524); landing place, two miles 
north-east of Dabhol, has, on a reclaimed piece of ground on the 
left bank of the Vasishthi, a very simple ruined black-stone building 
known as the Juma, or Amina, mosque. Its age is not known, but 
from a paper about the appointment of a warden, the building must 
be as old as the beguining of the seventeenth century (1624). It was 
probably built by one of a family of Khans who formerly held several 
villages in the neighbourhood. To the east and west of Sakhri, in 
the villages of Kothambe and Maji Tentla, ai'e two other mosques', 
and on a hill close by, a step well called the horse well, gho(}hdv, 
seemingly of the same age as the mosques. 


1 dune’s Itinerary, 73. 

- This is doubtful. According to the local account Abdul Kadar was a Bijapur 
senernl. 
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B^kot or b'ort Victoria (Mandangad T.; XT'" 55' N, 73" 00' E), CHAPTER 20. 
is a minor port. Bankot lies at the foot of a rocky headland in the places 

extreme nortli of the district on the south shore of the entrance to 
the Bankot or Savitri river73 miles south-east of Bombay.^ A mile Bankoj 
outside of thr' \’illage, and two miles south-east of Fort Victoria, the 
bar of the Binkot river, with a narrow channel on its south-east side, 
stands nine t 'ot deep at low water. Though well-buoyed the bar 
is much expos'd ev(;n in the fine serison (September-June), and should 
not be passcci without a pilot.® Bankot, though closed during the 
south-west mon.soon, opens earlier and remains open longer, than 
most Ratnagiii i>3rts. The river is, for vessels of 16 feet draught, 
navigable eighterm miles to Mhapral in Dapolx and for vessels draw¬ 
ing seven fe( t, ten miles further to Maha(J in Kolabii district. 


It is now little more than a large fishing village. Cocoanuts, betel- 
nuts and salli il mangoes and small quantities of salt fish, and fins 
and maws art (;x]3crted. 

Trade had long left Bankot. A few resident shopkeepers supply 
the people witli cloth, grain and groceries. Bapko^ has no manufac¬ 
tures, but at Ihigraaixlle on the north bank of the creek, a few salis 
find employnienC in weaving coarse cotton cloth. Bagmaiujle has 
been a part of K(jlaba district .since 1949. 

The voluini' ol: tralfic that pas.sed through the port in 1954-55 and 
1955-56, is go (Ml below:— 



Imports 

E.vports, 


(tons ) 

(tons) 

1954-55 

10,729 

7,352 

1955-56 

2,531 

2,011 


Chiefly from cov'dung and bad drainage, Bankot had for many 
years a bad name for fever. Now sickness has much decreased. 
The water . ipply is scanty. At Velas, the birth place of Nanii 
Phadnis, a fci, j idles south of Bankof are the remains of a masonry 
aqueduct of onsiderable length said to have been built by him 
(1720-1800) ,!iid 'vherc his statue was erected in 1955. 


^ It seems possible that the Savitri i,s Ptolemy's Nanaguna^ which in liis map 
enters the Arahiaa Sea withm Ratnagiri limits. Nanaguna should perhaps be 
Nana Gahga, oi tlie little Gaiiga, a name naturally applied to Savitri, as il 
is a .small strean compared with the other Mahabale.shwar gahga,s, the Krishn.i. 
Vehii and Ko\ii i 

- The name iinkcit given to the fort by Maradias, was' in the time extended 
to till) settloniei ' a petli at the foot of the. hill. Volas,, the original village, cn 
the coast two ii i'i-.s sonth of the fort, is inhabited chiefly by Hindu,?, as Bhnkot 
is by Musalmaii'' 

® Taylor’s S'ai ' y Diicctory, GSO. 
ic.c.i'.) i,-ii ''f 41.71—47(/ 
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20. Basket does not seem to have ever been a place of importance.^ 
In 1540, Dom Joao de Castro, under the name Beicoim, describes 
the Savitri river with great detail. It took its name Beicoim from 
a town on the south bank about a league from the river mouth. 
Ships went there to load wheat and many other kinds of food, and 
had its harbour not been so difficult, it would have been one of the 
first places on the coast.^ In 1548, with other Bijapur coast towns," 
it was destroyed by the Portuguese. No further reference has been 
traced till on 8th April 1755, five days after the fall of Suvarnadurg, 
Commodore James of the British fleet arrived off Bankot. The fort 
surrendered on the first summons. Commodore James handed over¬ 
charge to the Marathas, and at the end of the rains (October), the 
fort and nine neighbouring villages'* were ceded to the British and 
its name changed from Himmatgad to Fort Victoria.® To the English 
Bankot was chiefly valuable as a place from where Bombay Europeans 
and Musalm^s might be supplied with beef. There was also the 
liope that its once considerable trade would revive. It proved very 
serviceable in providing hemp ropes then much in demand for lash¬ 
ing cotton bales. As it was, the population doubled within ten years 
and nothing but the want of fresh water prevented a much greater 
increase. Several wells were dug and ponds repaired and every spot 
of arable land was made the most of. But as a great part was bare 
rock, the settlement never yielded much agricultural wealth. Many 
of the people keeping their families and property in British villages 
earned their living by tilling lands in the neighbouring Maratha 
territory. Bai.ikot never became a place of trade. The counti'y 
inland was rugged and difficult and as vessels of about twenty tons 
(70-80 Khandis) could at that time easily pass up the river, the whole 
traffic centred at Mahad-*' In 1818, on the final conquest of the 
Kohkan by the British, a detachment of British troops was for a time 
stationed at Baiikot and it was made over to the headquarters of the 
Collectorate. In 1822, the station was broken up and the head- 
({uarters moved to Ratnagiri. Bankot was then made a sub-divi¬ 
sional station under a mamlutdar. Subsequently in 1837, the 
mamlatdar was removed and B^kot was placed under a mahalkari. 
The place proved so unhealthy that it was given up, and the mahal- 
kari’s headquarters were changed to Mandangad. Mandangad was 
later again changed from a mahal to a taluka in the year 1945. 


^ The Chinese traveller Hionnn Thsang (640), is supposed to liave embarked 
at Bankot. The identification i.s doubtful. Nairne’s Kohkari, 10. 

^ Primeiro Rotciro da Costa da India, 41. He says the river is also called 
the Mahad river from a large town of that name and the Honey river from 
the quantity of honey found on its banks. Beicoim would seem to be a corrup¬ 
tion of Velas. 

•i Grant Duff, 1. 76-78. 

■* The nine villages were : Velas, Veshvi, Bagmande, Shipole, Kuduk, 
Panderi, Pave, Kumbala, and Dasgaon. 

•'* Nairne’s Konkan, 92. 

® In 1818, so safe was its navigation that on the occasion of the attack on the 
strong fortress of Maiidangad. lAince of Wales Cruiser and Sylph Brig went 
twelve miles up the river and might easily have gone further. Collector to 
Cov. 1.5th July 1819. Rev. Diaries 142 of 1819, 2573- 
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On ;i high hill covered with low bushes, stands the old, now CHAPTER 20. 
much ruined fori small and s<|uare, with bastions like those of many 
an English rive! niouih or harbour fort. Round the walls on the 
landside is a dit' li. There are two separate bastions connected with 
the fort. One of these called the Refuge, Pandh, was built 
by the Habshi to guard the creek. The other bastion, high up the 
hill and approai hed from the water bastion by 300 steps was built 
by the Ahgres. I’rom this second bastion a further ascent of about 
700 steps leads to the fort. Both bastions are now in ruins, but there 
arc still the remains of a covered path. The fort was in 1862 in good 
order e.xcept for the part of the outer wall on the western side. If 
had no garrison and had only a scanty supply of water.’ There are 
also the foundations of several good dwellings with the remains 
of gardens and u veral tombs. 


To the north )f Hareshvar, the round hill across the river is 
a rather famous but architecturally common-place temple. Not far 
from the tempU' are tf.e remains of a garden, house and a lake made 
by the wife of one of the Janjira Chiefs. At Velas, are two temples 
dedicated to Shn Rameshvar and Kalbhairav, built respectively by 
Moroba Dada I’hadnis and Nana Phadnis. The chief Bankot 
buildings are th« custom house, the traveller's bungalow on the bill 
overlooking th(; haibour entrances and the residences of the Parkars. 
a distinguished Muhammedan family who enjoyed grants of land 
from Government as rewards for faitbhil services in collecting 
supplies for the ovirth Mysore (1799) war. 

Bhagvantgad Fort (Maivan T.), in Masure village and Bhagvant- 
across, the creek from Bharatgad, has an area of abotit one and Fobt 

a half acres. There are no wells in the fort nor is it inhabited by 
the people. It i . in a dilapidated condition. In a temple is 
a sacred stone, .i pointed rock jutting through the floor, and appar¬ 
ently the peak ol t!u; hill. The fort was built about the, same time 
as Bharatgad Fort (1701), by Bavdekar, the rival of Phond Savant. 

After some resist.iuce, it was taken bv the British in 1818 (Apn'l- 
May).= 

Burondl (Dapoli T., I?'’ 40' N, 73° 05' E ; p. 3,880), a small port Burondi, 
and fishing villacy, lying about six miles south of Harnai, is joined 
with Dapoli by a good bullock-cart road. A yearly fair in honour of 
Durgadevi, held in Cfiaitra (April-May), is attended by from 1,800 
to 2,000 persons. Th<; nearest railway station is Karad, 108 miles 
to the south-east 


’Govt, list of forts. 1862. 

2 AS. Jour. VI. 52(1. The particuhirs of the capture are thu.s detailed : 
A detachment of tl i IVtli Rifles, arriving on the 29th of March, was during the 
night employed in laising batteries, which were opened the ne,\t morning at 
daybreak. As it w. ^ lound impo.ssible to effect a breach across the river, two 
columns of the del;di nent under the command of Captains Gray and Pearson 
were ordered to ci ii- s at different passes to take the place by escalade. The 
garrison, on seeing th.it the troops had crossed, abandoned the fort. It was 
taken ahnut ten n’cl.ick on that day. .Service Record of H. M’s IVth Rifles, 22. 
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Bharatgad Fort (Malvaij T.;), on the south shore of the Ka}a-- 
vali creek, on a hill commanding the village of Masure (p. 9,25.5), 
is a fort with an area of between five and six acre;;. The inside of 
the citadel is an oblong of 105 yards by 60. The citadel walls arc 
about 17 to 18 feet high and five feet thick. At the opposite ends 
of a diagonal running north and south are outstanding round towers. 
^Vithin the citadel, about a quarter of its whole length from the 
north tower is a small temple, and near it is a big well about 
north tower is a small temple, and near it is a great well about 
228 feet deep, cut through solid rock. About seventeen yards from 
each side and 100 yards from each end of this citadel, is an outer 
wall with nine or ten semi-circidar towers. The wall is ten nr twelve 
feet thick with an outer ditch. It is not very strong and seems to 
have been built without mortar. Some parts of the wall on the 
cast and the north are dilapidated. Water is abundant. O'he fort 
l;as constantly changed hands. In 1670, Shivaji suiweyed the hill 
but finding no water, would not fortify it. Ten years later (1680) 
Phond Savant, fearing that it may fall into the hands of a chief 
named Bavdekar, cut the great well through the rock, and finding 
water, built the fort (1701).^ 

Bhavangad Fort (Sahgameshvar T.,), on rising ground close 
to the village of Cliikhali (p. 1,202), in Sarigameshvar taluka, is 
a small fort not more than half mi acre in area. The walls of the 
iort and its compound itre in a dilapidated condition. There is one 
gun in the fort. 

Chiplun (Chipluii T.; 17“ 30' N. 73“ 30' E; p, 15,847), the 
headquarters of Chipluu taluka, is situated 108 miles south-east of 
Bombay and twenty-five miles from sea, on the south bank of the 
Vasishthi river, which, up to Govalkot, one and a half miles from 
Chiplun, is navigable for boats of about fifteen tons.* The nearc.st 
railway station is Karad, 60 miles to the south-east. 

At the head of a navigable river and neiu- the entrance to the 
Kumbharli pass, one of the easiest routes from the Deccan to the 
sea, Chiplun was always a good centre of trade. The chief articles 
received from the Deccan were cotton, gur, clarified butter, oil, grain, 
tunneric, and chillies; and from Bombay, most of them to be sent 
on to the Deccan, piece-goods, metals and other miscellaneous articles. 


1 Captain Hutchinson (Memoir on the Savantvadi State, 156) mentions a report 
that after a few shots from the fort guns, the water of the well disappears. 
In support of the trutli of this story he notices that the garrison had wooden 
water tank.s. But with so deep a well, even without a leak, it would be useful 
to have a store of water at the moutlr of the well. Mr, R. B. Worthington. 

- At Govalkot around 1870, stone quay,s were built for loading and discharging 
cargo. From Govalkot to Chiplun, one and a half miles, runs a narrow tidal 
p;nllet, up which only flat bottomed boats can work. At the head of the 
Chiplun market is a pier, made soon after the territory was gained by the 
British. Owing to the silting of the creek, it is little used, most of the traffic 
being c.nrried on by trucks. 
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At present mill-inade cloth coming from Malegaon, Ichal- 
karafiji, Bomba'., etc., has captured the local mm'ket. As a result 
the local hand I )Oi n industry which was thriving in the last decade 
has received .« set-back. Chiplun can no longer boast of being 
a feeding centu lor surrounding talukas. Gur, Chillies, tobacco, 
sugar and graii .s are imported from up-ghats while Bombay supplies 
cloth. 

Gf the total [ropulition of 15,847, according to the Census figures 
of 1951, the ac ii( ultiiral classes number 2,681 and the non-agriciil- 
tural classes l\]66. Of the latter, 2,509 persons derive their 
principal meair. of livelihood from production other than cultiva¬ 
tion ; 3,555 pei sous Irom commerce; 1,617 persons from transport; 
and 5,485 persons from other services and miscellaneous sources. 

Chiplun munidpidity was established in 1876, and is now governed 
under the Bomliav Ehstrict Municipal Act, 1901. It is composed of 
19 members, all rlected. There are two seats reserved for women 
and one for the Scheduled Castes. The municipality elects 
a managing ci iamittee and committees for sanitation, dispensary, 
schools and sh' i>,s and establishments. 

For the year i9o6-!)7, the total income of the municipality exclud¬ 
ing extraordinai \ and debt head.s, amounted to Rs. 3,12,030; muni¬ 
cipal rates and tvtis being Rs. 2,61,182; revenue derived from muni¬ 
cipal ])roperty .md powers ap;ut from taxation Rs. 7,155; grants and 
contributions K-; 17,683; and miscellaneous Rs. 26,0l0. The total 
expenditure for the same year, excluding extraordinary and debt 
heads, amounte 1 to Rs. 2,03,426; general administration and collec¬ 
tion cliarges being R.s. 38,860 ; public safety Rs. 25,014 ; public health 
and convenienc e Rs. ;34,033 ; public works Rs. 65,913 ; public instruc¬ 
tion Rs. 15,537 and mLscellaneous Rs. 4,069. 

There are tsvo sources of water supply. One nalla caters for 
a part of the to a ri and one pucca built pick-up-weir across the river 
serves the rest of the town. However, water supply is scanty 
during April and May. Tail water when released from Fophali at 
the lowest stage of the Koyna Project will help to solve this difficulty 
to a great exteu . Road watering is done by well water pumped up 
by diesel pumj) 

There is no [>ioper drainage system at present. It is difficult to 
arrrmge for under-ground drainage, as the town is very little above 
the sea level. V drainage system has been taken in hand (1959). 

There is coinjiulsory primary education, managed by the Disti’ict 
School Board, (lie municipality paying its statutory contribution. 
A public librarx- called the Lokamanya TU^k Smarak Vachan Mandir 
is paid grant-in aid by the municipality to the extent of Rs. 500 to 
Rs. 750 a year 

The mnnicipaiitv h.is recently constructed a fish market at a cost 
of about Rs. 3(',il<)0. There are a few dispensaries and maternity 
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hospitals in the town besides a dispensary and a maternity ward run 
by the municipality, which are located in the municipal office build¬ 
ing. Government maintains a veterinary dispensary in the town. 

For fire .service, the municipality has one truck fire-fightt r which 
is used al.so as a road-watering vehicle. 

Out of the total road mileage of 12-50, five miles are asphalted, 
lour miles metalled and thrc»e and a half miles kaccha roads. 

There is no municipal cremation or burial ground. The Bridnnau 
Vaishya and Shimpi communities have their own cremation grounds. 
'Hie Muhamrnedans also have their burial ground privately managed. 

Somewhat separated from the town and half way up the road 
to the Public Works Department Bungalow, is a decent, new build¬ 
ing for State Transport Stand and a cimtcen. 

Chiplun, the first home of the Kohkanasth or Chitprivan Brahmans, 
according to local traditions, stocked with Brahmans and supplied 
with sixty ponds and sixty gardens by Parashuram, the reclaimer of 
the Kohkan, has for long been a place of consequence.' In the 
.seventeenth century it was a great village, very popidous and 
plentifully stored with all provisions.- In 1818, it was taken by 
a body of Raraoshts, but abandoned by them on the approach of 
British forces.-' In 1819, it w'as an insignificant village, but bid fair 
lo be, Rajapur excepted, one of the chief trade centres of the southern 
Kofikatj. During the dry season Vanjaris, Vanis, and a few Parsees, 
came, set up temporary booths, and left when the rains fell.^ In 
1821, it is spoken of as a place of very important trade."' In 1826, 
Chiplun was a town of considtuablc importance. The river was 
navigable for boats of about eight tons (30 Khandis) close to, and 
for boats of about fifteen tons (60 Khaiidls ) within three miles of the 
town." The building now used as a Government office was built 
as a rest house for Bajirav Peshva, who for some years (1812-1815) 
came down the Kumbharli pass to visit his palace at Guhagar near 
Dabhol.f 

About a quarter of a mile south of the town is a serie.s of rock 
temples. Of these the chief is tolerably high, with, at its inner 
end, a Buddhist relic shrine, ddghoba. There are also two or three 
smaller caves, and a deep thirteen feet square pond. Three stages 
on the road from Chiplun to Karad in Sat^a is another series of 
Buddhist caves, consisting of a room with a small round relic shrine, 

1 A stone -was found at Chipliin bearing the date 1156 (10788), Bom. As. Soc. 
Meeting, September 1879. 

2 0gilby’s (1670) Atlas, V. 247. 

•I Naime’s Konkan, 116, 

^ Collector to Govt, 15th July 1819; Bi.a . Diaries M2 of 1819, 2575. 

® Bom. Rev. Rec, 16 of 1821, 638, 

* Clune’s Itinerary, 38. 

1 Noirne’s Konkan. 121. 
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six feet in diaiiieU'i: and a hall, shala, 19' by 18', with a raised seat 
at one comer a ad three recesses at the inner endd 

At Chipliui )ri a dtitached hill commanding the creek, and 
surrounded on icarly all sides by higher hills, is the fort of Govalkot. 
This is said lo have, at different times, belonged to the Habshi, 
Ahgre, and tin Ikshva, and Ahgre is said to have besieged it for 
twelve )'ears. \| the top of the fort is a fint; reservoir.- 

A bridge lun been constructetl recently linking Govajkot fort with 
Chiplun town 'I’o speed up the carrying of goods and heavy 
machinery to iiid from the Koyna Project site a crane to load and 
unload the cai go from ships plying between Dabhol and Goval has 
been erected at Govaj. A road from Govalkot fort to Pophali was 
recently reno\'; leil. 

Of tlic sixi’ lt:g“ndary ponds dug by Parashuram,, only Ram 
Tirfh holds soint water. The walls of Rclm Tlrth and the build¬ 
ings on its bard are in a dilapidated condition which gives a deserted 
look to the SI i roundings. 

Dabhol (Dhpoll T.; 17° 35’ N, 73“ 10' E; p. 5,065), a minor 
port, lies two iiiilrs from the sea, at the foot of the hills on the north 
bank of Anjanvel or Vasishthi river, 85 miles south-east of Bombav, 
by sea. The neaicst railway station is Karad, 115 miles to the south¬ 
east by road. Some details of the entrance to Dabhol are given under 
the head “Aniinvel ’. The .site of Dabhol, a narrow strip of land 
between the river and very high steep hills, is ill-suited for a large 
town.^ If it ewr was as populous as is stated, the buildings must have 
stretched three or four miles up the river. 

Dabhol is connected by a inotorable road with Dapoli, sixteen 
miles north. Coasting steamers call daily during the fair season, and 
up the Vasishthi, in connection with the service to Bombay, a small 
steam launch akes passengers to and from Govalkot, the landing 
place for Chip inn. At Dabhol, a steamer landing place, a floating 
platform has been built, and some old cells attached to the 
outer or noi th wall of the mosque serve as passenger rest- 
houses. Excej)' betcl-mits sent in small quantities to Bombay, there 
is no trade. I lie volume of traffic that passed through the port in 


1954-55 and 1955-56 is 

given below' : — 



Imports. 

Exports. 


(tons.) 

(tons.) 

1954-53 

15,989 

4,827 

1955-56 

16,281 

5,290 


1 .lour. iiiJin. 1; .vA .As. Soc. IV. .342. 

- Nairnc’s MS. notes. 

■'* Large remair , M vei al feet uiRlergroiinfl, seem to show that Dabhol wa.s in 
very early times . place of consequence. An under-ground temple of Chandika- 
devl is said to b, of the same age as the Badarai rock-temples (A.D. 550-578), 
Mr. Crawford’s i, A local history bakhar states that in the eleventh century' 
Dabhol was the -eat of a powerful Jain ruler, and a stone writing has been 
found hearing d. l ; 1150 (.3rd Vaishakh, 1078, Shalivahan). 
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Weaving is the only industry. The town is fairly supplied with 
v/ater. There is a lighthouse near the port. 


Dabhol was one of the places destroyed by Malik Kafiir in 131?,.^ 
About fifty years later (1357), it is again spoken of as the western 
limit of the Balnunani dominions. In the fifteenth century, during 
the prosperous times of the Bahamani kings, Dabhol was the centre 
of a great trade. In 1439 ( 864-H.), Yusuf Adil Khan, a son of 
Murad II, Sultan of Constantinople, afterwards the founder of the. 
Bijapur Adil Sh^i dynasty, describes it as possessing the delights of 
paradise,^ and under the name of Mustafabad or khizrabad, it is 
mentioned as one of the great towns of the Bahamani king, Sultan 
Mahmud II. (1482-1518), where, with ample funds, he established 
orphan schools.® About 1470, the Russian traveller Athanasius 
Nikitin (1468-1474), found it a large town and extensive sea port, 
the head of a large district where horses were brought from Mysor, 
Arabia, Khorasan, and Nighostan and all nations living along the 
coast of India and Ethiopia met.' It was captured in 1481, after 
the execution of Mahamud Gawan. On the complaint of Mahmud 
Begada (1459-1511), Sultan of Gujarat, whose ships Bahadur had 
plundered, Mahmud Bahamani attacked and slew him (1494),® and 
N'isiting Dabho], sailed along the coast. 

In 1500, about ten years after the new Deccan dynasties rose 
(1489), to power, Dabhol passed into the hands of the Adil Shahi 
dynasty of Bijapur in 1498.® At the beginning of the sixteenth 
century two influences depressed Dabho]. By the transfer of the 
head-quarters of power from Bedar to Bijapur, the direct line of 
traSic from the coast was moved south of Dabhol, and its position, 


Briggs’ Ferishta, I. 379. According to a Persian history, Dabhol was, about 
the middle of the thirteenth century, taken by a certain Shah Nasir-ud-din or 
Azam Khan who came to R.atnagiri from beyond seas. The Hindu chief 
Nagojirav, attacking them both by land and sea, tried to drive off the strangers. 
I'he attack failed, and after one of Azam Khan’s sons, Dabhol was called 
-Mustafabad and another settlement was, after a second son, named Hamzabiid. 
Mr. Crawford’s MS. It seems probable that this local history is incorrect in 
its dates, and that tire Musalman governors, after whom Dabhol and other 
places near it are named, were officers of the Bahamani (1347-1500) and Bijapur 
(1500-1600) courts. 

- Persian Ferishta, II. 3 ; Scott, I. 209. 

3 Persian Ferishta, I. 578 ; Briggs, II. 543 ; Scott. I, 56, 57. 

•* Major’s India in the XVth Century, 20-30. Mysor should perhaps be Misr, 
Egypt. 

® Persian Ferishta, I. 71.5-719; Scott. I. 191-194 ; BrigKs’ Fcrislita, IT. 543. 
Ferishta gives the date 1494 ( 900 H.). According to the Gujarat historians 
Bahadur was taken alive and his head cut off and sent to Mahmud Begada, 
Watson’s Gnjarat, 44, 45. 

® Jervis’ Konkan, 75. According to one account (Mr. Dunlop, Bom. Rev. 
Rec., 121 of 1819, 2226), Dabhol was called Mustafabad after a certain 
Mustafa Khan, a Bijapur officer, who, in 1495 (903 H.), founded the town 
and appointed district and village officers. This is incorrect, as under the 
B-abamanis, Dabhol was known as Mustafabad, See above. 
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so close to the ci ist, made specially open to the attacks of the Portu- CHAPIER 20. 

guese, the enemi's cf the Bijapur kings. Varthema, in 1503, speaks pl7^s 

of it as cxtremelv good, surrounded by walls in the European fashion, dabhol. 

containing grem DLirnber.s of Moorish mei'chants and governed by Hisionj. 

a pagan king, great observ'er of justice,^ In 1508, Dabhol was 

one of the mo; isotcd toast towns with a considerable trade and 

stately and ina naiieent buildings, girt witli a wall, siuTounded by 

country houses, and fortified by a strong castle garrisoned by 

6,000 men of nliom 500 were I’urks.- Agaiinst it, the Portuguese 

Viceroy, Admira Dorn Fianeisco D’Almeida, came (December, 1508) 

with ninetet?n v« ‘■sols, carrying 1,300 Portuguese soldiers and marines 

and 400 Malbai s<'anion, aiut under cover of a false attack, landed 

at some distant ■ 'f'lie resistance was vigorous; “Piles of dead 

strengthened th ■ oarrier of the city palisades. But the a.ssailants 

pressed on, sca'ci] the ramparts, and entering the city, plundered it, 

razed it to th(' jroimd, and reduced it to ashes, putting to death 

men, women ami children-'. Those who escaped came back, and 

restored the cii; .si) that in a few years it was inhabited as before, 

In 1514, it wa.s le' endied by a rampart and artillery, and was a place 
of great trade \illi many residents. Moor, Gentile, and Gujarat 
merchants, and l-nge fleets of Moorish ships from Mecca, Aden, and 
Ormuz, and fiom Cambay, Diu, and Malbar. The imports were 
copper, quick-silver, vermilion, and horses; the exports were great 
quantities of comiiry fabrics, wheat, and vegetables.'* In 1520, Ismail 
Adil shah (15i(M534), offered the Portuguese a friendly alliance 
if they would rrotect the import of horses into Dabho].® To this 
the Portuguese siein not to have agreed luid two years later (1522) 

Dabhol wa.s again sacked. From this sacking it soon recovered, and 
in 1540, v.as a. great city with the largest concourse of merchants 
of the whole Indian ocean, thronged with people from all parts of 
the world." S'’vcii yeans later it had only 4,000 inhabitants, two 
forts iind .som:? redoubts. In that year, it was destroyed by the 
Portuguese win took the upper town some way from the sea.'^ 


1 Badger’s 'Vai'iieDia, !H5. 

2 Faria-y-.Suz.a, fir Ken’s Voyages, VI, 11.5. Dc Barros (1550-1579), men¬ 
tions it as a plac' of ereat coniinerce, full of noble houses, fine Iniildings, superb 
temples and oi l moscucs (V. 266). (Comp,are also DeCoutto, VI, 419, 
VII. 239, and Mietle’r Liusaid, X.) Dora Joao de Castro (1538), says the 
defences were sli:;ht and the Musalman garrison only 4,000 strong. Before it 
was pillaged by tlie Fortugne.sc, Dabhol was, he says, a very large and noble 
settlement, the CMinorium of all India, thronged by Persians, Arabs, and traders 
from Cambay. V ide de J. Castro, 264-269; Prim. Rot. da Costa da India, 136. 

Decunha’s Cluail, 31), the wrath of the Firingl as it fell on Dabhol became 
a proserb. Bali’i'us, 1360 (Churchill, III. 540), says that most of the booty 
was afterward.s .dsirnyed Ijy fire. Faria-y-Siiza notices that preserved locusts 
were found by tin; Portuguese and much liked by them. They tasted not 
unlike shrimps. 

^Stanley’s Barliosi. 72. 

n Lassen’s Ind Ml . I\’. 198. 

I" Dom Joao dr Castro, Primeiro Uotciro da Costa da, India, 39. 

' V!dr de Joa.' Cnstr.i. 264-269. 
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In the following year (1548), a treaty was made between Bijapur 
and the Portuguese. The Portuguese promised to send a factor to 
Dabho} to give passports to merchants and others wanting to go 
to sea and to try their best to people and enrich Dabhol.^ In 
1554, tlie Portuguese refused to pay the sum agreed on for the 
privilege of granting sea passports at Dabhol, and in 1555, and again 
in 1557, they pillaged Dabhol.- In 1570, the Gujai'at historians 
speak of Dabhol as one of the European ports.'^ But it is doubtful if 
the Portuguese ever held it. If they did, they kept it only for a few 
years, as early in the seventeenth century (1611), Middleton found 
the governor, a Sidi, friendly, offering presents and frc(' trade. 
Still the place was disappointing. The people “ made a noise of ” 
fine cloth, indigo, and pepper, but none was forthcoming, and all 
they took was some broadcloth, kerseys, and lead Inirs."' In 1616, 
in consequence of Middleton's honourable treatment of the Mokha 
junk, the governor of Dabhol offered the English free trade, and as 
their position in Surat was most uncomfortable, they thought of 
removing to Dabhol, In 1618, the English made a further attempt 
to trade,'’ and in 1624, again proposed to move to Dabhol from 
Surat,” At first they were received by the Dabhol people with much 
honour. Then a scuffle arose and the English took to their guns and 
set fire to the towm. The people lied, but encouraged by a Porhiguesc 
factor and some others, came back and drove the English to their 
ships.'' Ten years later (1684), they asked if they might start 
a factory, but probably because of the former disturbance were 
refused.” In 1639, Mandelso described the Dabhol fortifications as 
in ruins, without walls or gates, defended on the river side by two 
batteries; the entrance, none of the best by reason of a sand bank 
at the mouth, was dry at low water. The people were Vanis and 
Musalmans, and the chief trade was in salt and pepper. Instead 


I Col, de Mon. Ined. V. 1-43. The Portuguese for some years (1547-1554) 
seem to have paid £, 154 (2,000 gold pardaos) a year for the privilege of 
granting passports. Ditto, 244. 

- Nairne’s Konkan, 143. Faria-y-Suza in Kerr’s Voyages, VI. 192. In 1571 
the Portuguese made another attack on Dabhoj. But the governor, Khwaja Ali 
Shirazi, having heard of their intentions, let them land and put to death upwards 
of 150 of them. Briggs’ Ferishta, IV. .540, 

3 Bird’s Mirat-i-Ahmadi, 129. 

■t Middleton in Harris, 1. 107. About the same time (1611), Captain Harris 
speaks of selling iron, ivory, and indigo (Harris, I. 119), and Captain Peyton 
(1615), notices that the Portuguese had a factory but no fort (Harris, I. 155). 
How important a place of trade Dabhol was, appears from the fact that one 
of its ships, the Mahmudi 1.36 feet long, 41 broad and 294 deep, was of 1,200 
tons burden. Orme’s Hist. Frag, 325. 

* Milburn’s Oriental Commerce, XVII. 

” Bruce’s Annals, I. 261-274. 

t De La Valle’s letters, III. 130. 'fhree years later (1626), Herbert describes 
the town as with low houses terraced at the top and with nf)thing to lioast of 
but an old castle and a few temples. Naime in Ind. Ant. III. 102. 

® Bruce’s Annals, I. .334. Mr. Naime thinks that no factory was ever 
established, Konkan^ 118. 
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of the fleets it i >(;d to s(;nd to the Persian Gulf and the Red Sea, 
tliere were only few wretched boats trading with Combrund 

In 1660, and again in 1661, Dabhol was burnt by Shivaji, and in 
1662, it was wia ted froin the Moghals and made a part of Shivajfs 
kingdom.^ Thevenot about this time (1660), described it as an old 
city, with low houses and few fortifications.* In 1670, Father Navaritte 
spoke of it as a strong and handsome fort belonging to Shivaji.'* In 
1695, Gemelli G ireri passed it almost without notice. Shortly after 
(1697), it was s::ianted to the Shirke family.* From 1700 to 1744, 
under the joint >, us ernment of the Habshi and the Marathas, Dabhol 
is described as in old place, deserted by trade, where the English 
once had a facloi y. About this time Tulaji Ahgre took it, and 
driving out the Habshi, governed it for eleven years. It was then 
(1755), taken I y the Peshva," and held by him till, without 
a struggle, it v is. in 1818, handed over to the British. 

Except in the bills, where there seem to have been a round tower Remain*, 
or two, there arc no signs of fortifications. Of Mustilman remains the 
chief is, close to I he se^a and almost buried in cocoanut trees, a hand¬ 
some mosque 6- ■' l)y 54', in its inner measurements, with minarets 
and a dome about seventy-five feet high. The style is like that of 
the chief Bijapur mosques. It is on all sides enclosed by a stone 
wall and approaohod by a broad flight of steps. In the centre of the 
stone terrace, in Iront of the mosque, are a well and a fountain. The 
mosque is said to liavei been built in 1659 by a Bijapur princess, Aisha 
Bibi, popularly known as lady mother, mdsahihah. The real date 
is probably mm li <i.ArIier.^ In front of the mosque is a well-main¬ 
tained garden v (li a pond luid a fountain. Dabhol also a Juma 


1 Mandelslo in ll irri.'i, II. 130, and Voyagc.s, 220. The salt was .said to 
come from OrannI iinmnera perhaps Uran-Bomhav. 

■'Grant Duff, S3, 

'’Voyages, V. 210. C)f tlie town Ogilhy (1670) gives the following details: 
Anciently very fan ipiis, Dabhol is now much ruined by wais and decreased in 
trade. It is open onlv ori the south .side which fronts tlie water where there are 
two batterie.s witli foin' iron guns. On the mountains are several decayed 
fortresses and an uuient castle without guns or garrison. On the north point 
is a little wood, at a distance like a fort, and below the wood, near the water, 
a white teinpli Or rhe south point is another temple and several stateh 
edifices. Atlas, \ . 217. 

■t Orme’s Hist. t i ag. 206. 

* Nairne in Ind, Viit. II . 286. 

” Bankot Diarie; in Nairne's Konkan, 92. 

’The local aee. mnl is that the princess, with a retimio of 20,000 horses, 
arrived at Dabhoi. iiitenihng to go to Mecca but was kept back from fear of 
pirates. Determining to spend on .some religious work, a sum of Rs. 15,00,000, 
.she had with hi.r •■I'.i ', with the advice of the maulvis and Kdzis, began build¬ 
ing this mostiuc t i 1 finished it in four years. The builder’s name was Kamil 
Khan. The donn was liehly gilded, and the crescent pure gold, Tlie gold 
and gilt have Ion j disappeared, but much of the beautiful carving and 
tracery remains. I ight villages, Bhopan, Saral, Isapur, Bhostan, Chivili, 
Modpnr, Bharvoh .mil iPingari svere granted for its maintenance. After the 
overthrow' of the lijapfir kingdom, the grant was renewed by Shivaji (1670). 
The mosque still !;ai» the name of its founder Ma.sabibah. 
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20. mosque built in 1649 (1059-H.), in the beginning of Aurangzeb’s 
reign, by Pir Ahmad Abdullah, the chief officer, subhecldr of the 
district.^ On the sea face of a tliird mosque, a writing was found 
cut in wood in 1875. It begins with the usual Shia blessing of the 
Prophet, his daughter, and the twelve Imams, and ends ‘ May God 
help Sadat Ali, king of kings, who raised this building in 1558 
(QST-H.) There is also a cenotaph, mukam of Khwaja Khizr, the 
Prophet Elias, bearing the date 1.579 ( 987-H.), and a tomb of 
Azamkhimpir. 

Recently a dhariruishald has been built at Dabhoj port. The dock 
is widened and hmding facilities have been considerably improved 
by the State Government by spending an amount of two lakhs of 
rupees. 

DapolT or Camp Dapoli (17° 45' N, 73° 10' E ; p. 3,958), the head¬ 
quarters of Dapoli taluka, stands on an open plain, about eight rnite.s 
south-east of Harnai and 17 miles north-west of Khed. Tlii.: 
nearest railway station is Karad, 99 miles to the south-east. The camp 
or, as it used to be called cantonment, is formed out of part of the 
lands of the four villages of Dapoli, Gimhavna, Jogele, and Jalgaon, 
In 1818, Dapoli was fixed as the militaiy station of the southern 
Koiikap. In 1840, the regular troops were withdrawn. A veteran 
battalion was kept till 1857, and when this also was abolished,** the 
cantonment was broken up. The climate is throughout the year cool, 
healthy, and free from ejridemic diseases. It has been described as 
little Mahabaleslivar of Ratnagiri district. The camp and market 
are well-supplied with drinking water. Except a few articles brought 
for local use from Harnai and Khed, there is no trade. A small well- 
kept market contains groceries and miscellaneous articles. Dapoli has 
no manufactures. Good coarse pottery and coarse cotton cloth are 
made in the neighbouring village of Jalgaon. 


In 1862, the headquarters of the old Suvamadurg sub-division 
was moved from fort Goval at Harnai to Dapoli. Besides the offices 
of the rnamlatdar, the sub-judge, and the cliief sub-divisional police 
offices, there is, to the north of the camp a civil hospital, a library, 
a Roman Catholic chapel (Recently restorations are made by the 
Archaeological department. Government of India), a post office, 
a vernacular school, two High Schools, (1) Alfred Gadney High 
School, (2) National High School, and a large rest-house. Ilere also 
are tlie remains of the former military lines and the old and still 


1 As much of the inscription on this mosque a.s hus been read runs ; “ In the 
name of God, the Ju.st, th<! Merciful. Verily mo.scpies belong to God, so be not 
co-sh.irers with Him. The rival of this mosque in colour doe.s not exist in the 
world. The best of well-born Governors Pir Ahmad (built this mosque), in 
the year 1059 (A.D. 1649) of th:; Hijri tif tin.' Prophet, on wlann be peace and 
blessing ”. 

“ Bom. -4s, Soc. Meelinsr. Septr. 1879. 

® Nairne’s Konkan, 129, 
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habitable quai U r guard. In a corner of the open plain, and divided CHAPTER 20. 

from the marki t by the Harnai-Khe<J road, stands in dilapidated 

condition one i f the chief features of the by-gone days, the picture- 

scpe old Engli li church with a square tower and belfry. In 1878, Dafoli. 

the Societies f tr thi3 Propagation of the Gospel removed their 

orphanage fron Bombay to Dapoli. At present, the missionaries 

have left the t lmrcli. 

Devgad (K) 28' N, 73° 21' E; p. 2,493), the head-quarter-.s Dbvgad. 

of Devgad tahika .avid a minor port, lies on if flat rocky peninsula 
about twelve itiiles south of Vijaydurg and 180 miles from Bombay. 

The nearest railway station is Kolhapur, 80 miles to the north-east. 

The beautiful ind hmd-locked harbour of Devgad is at all times 
perfectly smooth. The cliffs, steep on the north, fall on the harbour 
side in steps with a slope varying from twenty-five to forty degree.s. 

The entrance i.s broad, but the passage into the harbour, only three 
cables wide, li( > cilosc to the fort point. Here, in eighteen feet water, 
ships may lie s lelfcred during the south-west monsoon.’ 

In 1875, the- head quarters of tlie sub-division were moved here 
from Kharepat uu In 1538, Devgad uirder the name Tamar, is 
mentioned as u ucteen leagues from Goa and three south of Khare- 
patan. It was a beautiful round bay and good harbour with a clear 
entrance. Galh could enter at low tide." Wlien taken by the 
British in 1819 it wa s a fine harbour, but a ])lace of little conse- 
((uence.'’ 

Tile fort on b>c .south side, with an area of about 120 acres was 
built by Dattaji .iv Aagrc in the year 1729 A.D. The fort was then 
surrounded by water and hence was described as Janjird in Marathi 
records. The tort taken by a British force under Golonel Imlack in 
April 1818,■* protijcts tbe harbour, but perhaps because there was no 
place of impoi tance up the creek, only slightly commands tlic 
entrance. At present the ditch joining the waters of the sea and the 
creek is filled up tiy mud. 

After the con jue,st of this fort by the British, the fort was left to 
winds complet< h uncared for. However, the walls of the inner fort 
are as sound as bcfoie. Besides, there are many bastions especially 


1 Taylar’s Suilii'c liiirectory, 390. It is high water on full and change of the 
moon at eleven li iic ; tbe rise and fall is alrout nine feet at spring tides and 
live feet nt neiij)'. 

^ Prim. Rot. da tlosta da india, 23. It has been tliought to bo Toperoii 
mentioned both 1' Ptoknny (150) and in the Periplti.s (247). McCrindlo's 
Periplus, 129. 

Malvan Residi r, .31rt May 1819; Bombay Reveinie Diaries 141 of 1819. 
2310. 

The particulai s o! tlio capture are ; A detachment of the IVth Rifle.s under 
Col. Tmlack moved uii Devgaa, where it arrived on the afternoon of tlie 7th April 
1818. During th ■ ruglit tlie enemy kept a very heavy but fortunately ill 
Jirected cannonadi , and early the next morning left tl>6 fort in sailing vessels, 
it was then occupu i1 In' the detachment. Service Record of H. M.’s IVth Rifles, 
S3. 
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20. on the eastern portion of this fort in sound condition and there are 
at present three old guns thereon. Other three old guns were removed 
under the orders of the British Government at the close of the 
Second World War and are now lying before the chdvadl of the 
town. 

The plateau of this fort was rightly utilised by the British Govern¬ 
ment for a light-house and an observatory. A new light-house of 
latest model and five small buildings for housing the staff under the 
Director of the Light-houses are constructed recently by the Govern¬ 
ment at a cost of about two lakhs of rupees. Besides, there is a small 
building for the observatory. This fort is a living monument of post- 
Vlaratha glory. There seem to have been two forts, on the north and 
south ends of the hill between the harbour and the sea, joined by 
thr(;c! or four round towers.' The walls are in a ruined state. 

Devgad is the only sheltered port on the western coast; right from 
Karvar to Jaygad- "I’his important factor was fully recognised b'' 
the British Government which built a small jetty as a fuel base for 
submarines during the Second World War at a cost of about two lakhs 
of rupees. Recently Government has erected a spacious jetty for 
steamer passengers at a total cost of Rs. 5,05,000. The work was 
completed in 1958. 

The possibility of this fine sheltered harbour being selected for 
a naval base or a naval school, is not far off. 

Devgad “ Alphonso Mungoes ” of the world fame me cixported 
every year from this harbour. Devgad hemp of high repute is 
also exported to foreign markets like Manchester etc. The export 
of hemp is not encouraged recently and hence its production has 
suffered a great set-back. G6od quality fish is also exported. 

The volume of traffic that passed through the port in each of tfie 
following years is as stated below 


Year, 

Imports ill ton.s. 

Exports in tons. 

1955-56 

5,887 

1,417 

1956-57 

4,967 

1,.360 

1957-58 

.5,545 

1,295 


Devgad i.s joined by a highway via Phonda Ghat to Kolhapur. 
Mango parcels from Devgad 'irc carried to Bombay by motor trucks 
and by steamers. Devgad has been the taluka headquarters 
since 1875 A.D. and the British Government built two spacious 
buildings, one accommodating the office of the Mamlatdar with the 
treasury and prison and the other housing the Civil Court. There 
is one fully equipped Travellers’ Bungalow, (B. & C.D.) built on a fine 
plateau of the hill about the year 1875. Besides there are two dhainui- 
■shdlds at Devgad- 


' Low’-s Indian Navy, I. 296. 
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The town is sitinited around a fine semi-circular bay of the Devgiid 
creek and furtln r development of this town covers a fine, spacious 
plateau of a small hill. 

Devgad has g't a comparatively fine, cool, temperate and bracing 
climate all throughout the year and inspite of the rather heavy 
coastal rainfall it remains comparatively dry owing to its special 
natural situation wliercby all the rain water is drained oflf to the creek 
very quickly. Hence Devgai;! is free from constant epidemics. 

New buildings the cost of Rs. 40,000 have been recently erected 
for primary schools. Besides, there is a spacious building built in 
the year 1938 together with its recent extension at the cost of about 
Rs. 75,000 constructed by the Devgad Education Board wherein 
Sefh Mafatlal Cagalbhai High School is housed. 

There are two libraries, viz., (1) Umabm Barve Grantha-sangrah- 
alaya, and (2) Grfunpahehayat Library. 

There is a Soc ial Club “ Snehasamvardhak Mandal” in the spacious 
building owned by the Mandal- 

There is a sub post and telegraph office. There is also a big State 
Transport Depot, wherefrom buses run every day on different routes 
connecting the town mainly with Ratnagiri and Kolhapur, all the 
year round. 

There is a bi<j Ciovemment godown for storing foodgains, recently 
built by the Gen ornment. 

There is. a District Local Board dispensary in a fine building with 
a special ward lor indoor patients including maternity cases. 

There is also i Government veterinary dispensary. 

Devrukh (Saiigameshvar T.; 17° 00' N, 73° 35' E ; p. 6,470), head¬ 
quarters of the Saiigameshvar taluka since 1878, stands on an open 
plain or table-land about twelve miles south of Sahgame.shvar, 
between Kuiicli and Amba passes, at the foot of the Sahyadri range 
and below the I )rt of Mahipatagad. The headquarters of the taluka 
was moved from Saiigame.shvar to Devrukh in 1878, Devrukh, though 
at present with no hade lies on the motorable road between SakharpS 
at the foot of Amba pass and Sangameshvar.' It is healthy, 
well-wooded and jneturesque. The nearest railway station is Kolha¬ 
pur, 61 miles to the south-east. Vegetables, grocery and cloth are 
brought from Kolhapur. 

There is a ci\ )l and judicial court, a police station and a high school 
at Devrukh. 

Dhamapur • Mai van T.; 17° 15' N, 73° 35' E; p. 3,432), is 
a large villag', on Karli creek, ten miles east of Malvan, 
on the road o Kudal and Savantvadi- The nearest railway 

1 Details are ejvc n later. 

(g.c.p.) l-b Vf 4] 74—48 
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station is Kolhapur, 88 miles to the north-east. Dhainapur is chiefly 
interesting tor a lake which waters a large area of rice and garden 
land both in Dhamapur and in the neighbouring village of Kalsa. 
The lake, one and a half miles long, and on an average a quarter of 
a mile broad, covers an area of about 125 acres, and on three sides 
is surrounded by well-wooded hills. The narrow ravine between the 
steep hills on the south, has been dammed by a solid earthen embank¬ 
ment faced with masonry, 450 feet long, and at its widicst ninety-six feet 
broad. The lake having no sluice; or other means for regulating the 
water discharge, the channel has every year to be dammed by the 
villagers with (;arth and faggots. On tire level top of the dam, on 
a paved terrace with a broad flight of stone steps running to the 
water’s edge, stands a temple of Bhagavati and other minor buildings. 
The kK;al story that the dam is about 300 years old, is to some extent 
confirmed by the size and evident age of the trees growing on its top. 
The tradition is tliat in former years th(;re was at the bottom of the 
deep stream, a temple; of Bhagavati. Pious Hindus, after praying to 
the godde;ss and casting flowers into the stream, had only to utter 
a wi.sJi for any orviantenf nr jeW'd, and at the same time to lower 
an earthen vessel into the; water, when it woidd be immediately 
returned with the wislied-for gift. When the clam was constructed 
a tempk; of Bliagavati was accordingly built on it. The temple is in 
good coTidition, .4 small yeariy fair is field in Chaitva (March-April). 
About 1,000 to 1,200 people assemble at the fair. The hill slopes 
round the lake are Government fores!. 


Dhopcslu r.r (Pvaiapur T. ; p. 1,449), a village about a mile and a half 
from Rfijapur, contains the temple of Dhopeshvar. It is an old 
temple in whicii iherc is a Jihg of Lord Shiva and golden idol of 
Gocldess Parvati. Tire fiTg of Lord Siiiva is made of black stone. 
The village revenues are alienated for tlie support of the shrine and 
every year, attended by about 2,000 people, a fair is held on MahCi- 
Shwrdtra (March-Mugfici Vacl. 13). A procession is formed, and the 
idol of Lord Dhopeshvar covered with a gold mask, is carried round 
the temple in a palanquin on Vijavadashami Day, 


Forts. Ratnagiri forts are either inland or on the coast. Coastal 
forts are of two classes, island and headland forts. Of island forts 
the chief are the Harnai fort of Suvarnadurgand the Sindhudurg fort 
of Malvan. Of headland forts most of them on the hank of some 
river, the chief art;, beginning from the north, Bfutkof, Afijimvel or 
Gopalgad, Covalkot, Jaygad, RatnagirT, Purnagad, Satiudi, Ruj-apur, 
{aitapur, Vijaydurg, Kliarepatan, Devgad, Rhagavantagad, Ramgad, 
Sidligad, Nivti, Vehgerle, and Rcdi. The sites ct a few of these, such 
as Anjanvel or Gop.algad, laygad, and Rajar-ur, are very little raised 
above sea level. Inland forts, all much the same in character, are 
built on some natural site of advantage, if in the low country on 
some steep hill commanding a river or pass, if in the main ranges on 
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some projecting spur or rode, or above a great natural scarp. All CHAPTER 20. 
are built on the same principle. The hill top or the end of the spur Pl^t^s 
or point is girt by a v;all, strengthened by many bastions. On any 
slope or place lilcely to invite approach, an outwork is built and Fohts. 
joined with the main fort by a passage between a double wall. The 
enti-ance, for there are .seldom more than one, is generally the 
stronge;;': and most noticeable part. The outer gatcavay, if the ground 
permits, is thrown far forward and protected by a hsastion on each side, 
and often by a tower above. Entering this, a narrow passage winding 
between two high walls leads to the inner gate, in the face of the 
main wall, along an approach commanded by bastions. This arrange¬ 
ment, in a time when guns could not compete with stone walls 
rendered the gates almost unapproachable. Inside the main wall 
there was generally an inner fortress or citadel, and surrounding this 
the buildings required for the troops, magazines, reservoirs, and wells. 

In many of the larger forts, houses for the commandant, or massive 
round towers were built upon the wall of the main works on the 
least accessible side. The larger forts had generally a town, Peth 
dustered about or near the base of the hill. 

TJio age of most forts is difficult to fix. Some of them, as Mandan- 
gad, may bo as old as the Christian era. But of this the evidence is 
very slight.^ Some are said to have been built by Bhoj Raja of 
Parnala in the end of the twelfth centurv.- But most are supposed 
to be the work of the Bijapur kings (1500-1660), raised in the sixteenth 
century, and repaired and strengthened in the seventeenth by Shivaji.® 

Like those of the north Kohkan, the Ratnagiri forts were neglected 
by the Peshvas. In 1818, except for the labour of bringing guns to 
bear on them, they were easily taken by tlie British. Nothing was 
done to destroy the fortifications. But except Bankot, Hamai, Vijay- 
durg, and a few others which have from time to time been repaired, 
all are now, by bad weather and growth of creepers and wall trees, 
more or less ruined. There were said to be 365 forts in Ratnagiri. 

Remains of only about forty of these are seen at present.^ 


1 See under, “ Mandangad ”, 

2 Nairne’s Konkan, 19. 

3 ShivajI more than any other ruler attached importance to hill forts. Every 
pass was commanded by forts, and in the closer defiles, every steep and over¬ 
hanging rock w.ns held as a station from which to roll great masses of stones, 
a most effectual annnvaiice to the labouring march of cav.alry, elephants, and 
earriatres. It is said that he left .3.50 of these posts in the Kohkan alone. Omie’s 
Hist. Frag. 93. One distinguishing mark of forts built or rebuilt by Sbivaji is, 
inside tlu; nwin gite, a small sb.rine with an image of Hanmnfm or Vlarutl.—Mr. C. 
Vidal, C. S. 

- Th ’se are ; .Amhohrad, lBa':>'rav<;ad, Bliaratyad. Rhavanyad, Bha.gavant- 
gad, Devgad, Fatehgnd, Fort Victoria, Goprilgad, Gova, Gnvalkot, Javgad, 
Taitanur, Kairtchot, Kanaklury, K'larepatan, Mahipatgad, Maimatgad, 
Mandamtad, Nfindos, Nivti. Palgad, Panckivgad, purnacad. Rajarmr. Rajakot, 
Ramyad, R;i.sa!gad, RatnacirT. RedT. Slitavali, Sidhgad. Sindhudurg, Sumargad, 
Sarfekot, Siivarndiirg, Uchitgad, Vengnrle, Vetalgad, Vijaydurg, Vijaygad, and 
Yeshvahfgad, 

(c.e.r.) Vf 4i74_48a 
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Ganapati Pule (Ratnagirl T.), is a hamlet about two miles 
south'of Malgund (17° 05' N, 73° 15'E ; 3,312). There is a holy 
spring oozing from the rock. In a temple near it is a small image 
of Ganapati. 

Goval the Chiplim landing place, a village on Map island, 
twenty-eight miles from the mouth of the Vasishthi, and by road three 
miles from Chipjun, has a custom house and a rest-house. Of its 
old fort, details are given under “Chiplun”. 

Govalkot Fort' (in Chiplun municipal area), on a small hill rising 
from rich fields, surrounded on three sides by the Chiplun creek and 
with a filled up ditch on the fourth, covers an area of about two acres. 
Water lasts till April and provisions can be had in a village, two 
miles off. The walls and bastions arc in ruins. The place has little 
natural or artificial strength. There are two doorways, one to the 
north, the other to the east, and eight battlements. On the south 
wall, is an image of Redjaiji. 


According to local report, the fort was built about 1690, by the 
Habshi of Janjiia. The HabshT may have repaired the fort. But 
the position of the Redjaiji image seems to show that it was part 
of the original fort and that the builder or renewer was a Hindu 
king, probably Shivaji (1670). From the Habshi, it was taken by 
Ahgre (about 1744), from him by the Feshva (1755), and fKun 
the Peshva by the English (1818). 

Guhagar (Cuhagar T.; 17° 25' N, 73° 10' E; p. 5,031), a town 
on the coast, six miles souih of Anjanvel, is the head quarters of the 
Guhagar taluka. It was known to the Portuguese as the bay of 
Brahmaris. In 1812, the Peshva, as a hot weather resort and for 
certain religious rites, built a palace on the cliff to the south of 
the village. Most of the materials were (1823) used for Govern¬ 
ment buildings in Ratnagirl,- but some of the palace ruins are still 
standing. There i.s a rectangular patch of land of about half an acr\' 
having a temple at each corner and a temple of Shiv in the centre. 
The temple at the centre was built at an early date as compared 
to the temples at the corners. The temple of Shiv built in black 
stone is known for its architecture. A fine image of Nandi in 
a squatted position is so exquisitely worked that even from a close 
distance one takes it for a live animal. The road through the 
village is a straggling street, three milc;s long. The houses are built 
close to the beach, and the whole length of the village is densely 
shaded with cocoa palms and other trees. An open roadstead, with 
no anchorage or tidal creek to shelter even the smallest craft, 
Guhagar has never been a place of trade. From 1829 to 1873, 


1 Tulaji Arigre called this fort Govihdgad and the Ahjnnvel fort, Gopalgad, 
Gopal and Govind being generally used for any couple of things very closely 
alike. Mr. A. T. Crawford’s MS. 

2 Waddington’s Report in Nairne’s Konkan, 121. 
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Guliiigar was llie licacl-quarters of the Guhagar sub-division. In CHAPTER 20. 
that year it w. ^ ix'tluced to a petty division subordinate to Chipliin. “ 

The nearest i.ulwa)' station is Karad, 87 miles south-east. 

Harnai (Giq uli T.; 17'’ 45' N, 73° OS' E; p. 6,889), a minor Harnai. 
port, about t\\ miles south of Ahjarle and fifteen north of Dabhol, lies 
in a small rock \ 1: ay, a shelter for coasting craft in north-west winds.^ 

Under the Mat iduis, Harnai was the head-quarters of a sub-division 
and here, in 18IS, a station for British troops was established. It does 
net seen ever 'D liavc been a place of consequence. Harnai is con¬ 
nected by iui all wtai.hcr, motorable road with Dapoli and Khed, and 
during the fair s aison, coasting steamers call regularly. There is 
a light-house n<' ir tlie poi t. From September to June, there is a brisk 
market for fish duonged by buyers from many miles around. The 
only industry is, iry workmerr of the Sail caste, the weaving of coarse 
cotton robes. 

The volume i f (raflic that passed through the port in each of the 
three years 195.1 .'ii, 1954-55 and 1955-56, is given below 



Imports in tons. 

Exports in tons. 

1953-54 

6,793 

1,491 

1954-55 

3,982 

1,459 

1955-56 

3,783 

1,144 


The chief objc. Is of interest are, a little to the north, the well- Forts, 
known island fen tress (if Suvarnadurg or Jafijira,- and the smaller 
forts of Kanakclmg, Fatchgnd and Gova. On the mainland opposite 
Suvarnadurg, and separatt'd by a narrow channel, are the forts of 
Kanakdurg and l’al(digad, of little value except as outworks to 
Suvaniadurg. Ac cording to one account they were built by Shahu 
in 1710 to overawe Suvarn-rdurg, but were soon after taken and held 
by Angle.'* Accoidiiig to another account they were built in 17U0 
by Khairat Khan, the HabshI of Janjiia, soon after his unsucce.ssful 
attack on Suvarnadurg, and remained till 1727 in the Habshi’s hands."* 

In 1755 on the Fngli.sh capture of Suvarnadurg, these forts yielded 
without a struggi 

Kanakdurg, on rising ground, surrounded on three sides by the sea, Kanakdurg. 
has an area of not more than half an acre. In 1862, it was ruinous, 
and had neither n g.urison nor water." Of the fort nothing is now' 

^ Taylor’s Sailing r i:'i ;.torv, 3S7. 

^ This is not the hniions jaiijirii on the Riijpurl Crwrk in Habsan. Details of 
Suvarnadurg .are givr i under Suvarn.aelurg. 

3 A. Hamilton, at. at t.he same time, spe.aking of it as Hornoy Coat, savs 
it was fortified by 'I ii\ iji. New Account, I, 244. 

^ The names of tin ( a vanors of the forts during this time were, Dharamray 
Savant, Hibrav Dal\. .Sidi M.asud Klian, Sidi Masud, Sidi Said or Amaigar, 

Sidi Said or' Vadle i d Sidi Yakub. Mr. A. T. Crawford’s M. S. 

® Govt. List of Civil Forts, 1862. 
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20. left but two battlements, one at each end. Inside are nine small 
ponds, eight near each other, separated only by open cut-stonc; walls, 
and the ninth at a little distance to the west. They have plenty 
of water. 

FatehgatJ or Victory Fort is an utter ruin. 

Gova Fort on rising ground, surrounded by the sea on its north 
and west sides, has an area of about two acres. In 1862, it was in 
good order, and had a guard of 19 constables and 69 old, unservice¬ 
able guns. Water was scanty, but food supplies were abundant. 
Surrendering to the British on the fall of Suvarnadurg, it was (1757) 
restored to the Peshva, and retaken by the British in 1817. Larger 
and much stronger than the other forts, it is still in fair repair, and 
has a traveller’s and a district oiRcei'’s bungalow. Like Suvarnadurg 
it has an image of jMarutl on a wall and that of a tortoise befere the 
threshold. The walls arc about twenty feet high. The southern 
part of the fort is about 50' above sea level. 

Besides these fortifications there rue small remains on an isolated 
lock, an island except at low tide, that commands the bay of Ilaniai. 
There is an English grave-yard, where some of the officers of the 
detachment stationed here in 1818, are buried.' The large tomb 
near the forts was raised in honour of one of the Aiigres. There 
is also a Roman Catholic chapel and cejnetery. Tlio three chief 
Hindu temples arc those of Ekanuth, Murlidhar and Kamaleshvar. 
A small yearly fair is held in Pliiilgim (February-March). 

Suvarnadurg, the Golden Fortress, with an area of eight acres on 
a low irregular island, about a quarter of a mile from the shore, 
surrounded by a very high wall, is perhaps the most striking of the 
Ratnagirl coast forts. Great parts of the fortifications are cut out 
of the solid rock and the rest are built of blocks of stone ten or 
twelve feet square. Relieved by bastions and broken by one rough 
postern gate just above high tide mark, the walls are so overgrown 
with trees and buslics, that, except at low tide, it is impossible to 
walk round them. Within the fort, are several reservoirs and a small 
step well with abundant water. On a stone at the threshold 
of the postern gate is an image of a tortoise, and opposite 
it on the wall towards the left, one of Maruti. 9liere are two 
guard rooms to the right and left, ;md rooms also under the bastions. 
At a little distance is a stone building plastered with mortar, said 
to have been the magazine. Some very extensive foundations are 
probably the sites of old palaces. In 1862, the walls and bastions 
were in good repair, but the gateway was ruinous. There was no 
garrison, btit the supplies of water and food were abundant. There 
were fifty-six old and unserviceable guns.^ 

^ The principal arc the tombs of Capt. Vansittart of the 44th Regiment, N. I. 
and Lieut. Skirtow, R. E. 

2 Govt. List of Civil Forts, 1862. 
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Suvarriadarg, probably built by the Bijapur kings in the sixteenth 
century and in 1669, Strongthenecl by Shivaji, was in 1696, a station 
of Kfinhojl Angle’s fleet, and in 1713, it was formally made over to 
him by Shahu Raja, Under Kanhojfs successor Tulaji, Suvamadurg 
became one of the seats of his power. Such damage its fleets caused, 
both to Indian and foreign shipping, that the Peshva’s government 
several times proposed that the English should join them in suppress¬ 
ing Aiigres. Early in 1755, a joint attack on Suvarnadurg, Bapkot, 
and some other Angres’ forts was arranged. The siege lasted from 
25th March to 2nd Apiil, when the garrison surrendered. On the 
12tli April, Commodore James, according to agreement, made over 
Suvarriaciurg to tlic Maratls'i Government. In 1802, Bajirav Pesbva, 
flying from Ycshvaniiriv Iloikar, sought safety in Suvarnadurg. But 
the fort could not be dtlendcd and Bajirav was forced to leave his 
family and retire to VasaL^ Ilolkar following him took the island 
and the Pcsl'iva’s farnih,’.- In 1804, Suvariiadurg was, in the Peshva’s 
interests'' captured by the English from a Maratha officer. 
The fort v/a.s in bad repairs and the garrison, about 800 Arabs and 
Musalmans, sunendered without fighting.'* In November, 1818, it 
vva.s taken by a British force witii Lttle j'csistance.* 

At present the fort wail is in a good condition. There are three 
tanks inside the fort area, with potable water. Surround¬ 
ing the tanks are bor trees. Ail the fort area is covered with grass. 
The fort is reached by boat at high tides. 

Jaygad (Ratnagiri T. ; 17^ 17' N, 73° 15' E ; p. 2,303) a minor port 
near the fort of the same name, is on the south shore of the entrance 
of the Shastri or Saiigameshvar river, about fourteen miles south of 
Gulifigai and SSh miles by sea, south of Bombay. 


1 Nairne’s Konkan, 107. 

2 Blue Book on Maratha War (1893), 330, 463 

2 MS Records in Nairnc’s Konkan, 108. 

■4 Blue Book, 128 ; Nairnc’s Konkan, 114, IKi, The details of the capture 
.ire ; In the end of Novenilxr, a detachment of Artillery and of the Marine 
Batt.alion (XXIst Regiment, N. I.), under the orders of Captain William 
Morrison of the IXth Regiment, was employed in reducing the fort of 
Suvarnadurg which surrendered on the 4tli December 1818. The Governor in 
Council, in General Orders of the 20th December, was pleased to express his 
high sense of the conduct of the detaclinient upon the occasion. Though 
opposed b\' very superior numbers, the emugy of this small force succeeded in 
surmounting every obsiacle, escalading and taking in open clay, witli a party 
consisting only of fifty sepoys and thirty seamen led by Captain Campbell of 
the IXth Regiment and Lieut. DGrainiectro of the Marines, the fort of Kandati 
(Kanakdurg), notwith.standing the Iiea.Vj' fire of the enemy. This gallant and 
suocc.ssiu! enfcrpiisc having complei.ely ir-timidated the enemy, the two other 
forts, of Gova and Janjira, were abandoned during the night. Service Record 
of II, M.’s XXI t Regiment N. I. (M-irlne Battalion). 
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CHAPTER 20 . The volume of traffic that passed through the port in 1955-56 
Flaws amounted to 32,552 tons of imports and 2,113 tons of exports. 

Jaygad. 

Jaygad seems never to have been a place of consequence,^ and 
is now little more than a fishing village. The climate is healthy, and 
the water supply from some reservoirs close to the fort is excellent. 
It has a custom house. 

Port. From Jaygad point, the river mouth stretches luore than a mile 

north to Borya, forming a bay two miles deep and five broad. 
The chief entrance, with eighteen feet at low water, lies close under 
the Jaygad cliffs. Within the points is a deep harbour safe against 
all winds.® 


Jaygad,^ or Fort Victory, with an area of four acres, stands close 
to the shore on gently rising ground not more than 200 feet above 
the sea. Except in a few places, the walls and bastions are in good 
repair. The fortifications consist of a strong upper fortress on the 
brow of the hill, with a lower line of defences on the shore 
immediately beneath it, joined to the upper works by a connected 
line of bastions down the steep slope of the hill, the whole enclosing 
a considerable space occupied by a few huts. The upper part, added 
by Shivaji, has one well of good water. There is a sallyport in the 
lower walls near the sea, but the main gate is at the top of a very 
steep flight of steps on the east side. The walls are covered with 
creepers, which are slowly but surely causing them to fall into ruin. 
Supplies are limited to fish and poultry, the latter being difficult to 
obtain; water can be procured fj-om two wells near the landing 
place.^ 


Two miles distant, on a hill on the opposite shore, about a quarter 
of an acre in area, with no water, is the smaller fort of Vijaygad, 
protected by a ditch on tliree sides. Its walls are very ruined. 
Jaygad fort is said to have been built in the sixteenth century by 
the Bijapur kings.® Towards the close of the sixteenth century, 


1 In 1819, there was no town, only straggling villagos. Lieut. Dominicette, 
9th June 1819; Bombay Public Diaries, 432 of 1819, 1066, 

2 Taylor’s Sailing Directory, 388. It is liigh water at full and change of the 
moon at 10 hours 37 minutes, springs rise 9 feet 8 inches, neaps 6 feet 6 inches. 

2 Jaygad has been identified with Strabo’s (B.C. 54—A.D. 24), Sigerdis, 
“ the rest of the coast be.sides Sarasostus or Saurashtra ” (Hamilton’s Strabo, 
II, 253); with Pliny’s (A.O. 77), Sigeris on the Kohkan coast, “one of the 
chief ports of western India’’ (Bostock’s Plinv, II. 50) ; with Ptnlomy’s (150) 
Melizigeris an island of the pirate coa.st; and with the Melizeigara of the 
Periplus (247), It seems better to refer these names to island, Jiizira 
and town of Meli or Mclundi now known as Malvan. See Malvan. 

* Hydrographic Notice No. 20. 

* Jervis’ Konkan, 92. Major Jervis says fifteenth. 
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Jaygad seems to have passed into the hands of the Naik of Saiigame- 
shvar, who, with sc\'en or eight villages and 600 troops, was so strong 
that the comhiiif d Portuguese and Bijapur forces, twice, in 1583 and 
1585, made iwpetlitions against himd Jaygad was (1713) one of 
the ten forts coded by Bajaji Vishvanath to Arigre on his promising 
to renounce SambhajT, release the Peshva, restore all his conquests 
except Rajmac In near the Bor pass, and maintain the cause of 
Shahu.- Witl otlier Ratnagiri forts Jaygad was, in June 1818, made 
over to the Biilish without a struggle.® 
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Within the ioi t, two buildings are still used by district oHicers but 
these require r>;pairs now. To the west of the fort, on the sea slope 
of the cliff, protected from the sea by extensive outworks, stands the 
temple of Kaiteshvar or Shiv, still in good condition. There is also 
a reservoir of vci)’ jaurt; water. 

Jaytapur (PajiLpur T.; 16° 35' N, 73° 20' E ; p. 2414) is a minor Jaytapuh. 
port situated four miles from the entrance of the Rajapur river."* It is 
the outlet for the sea traffic from Rajapur, and the place of call for 
coasting steamers, which stop three times a week for passengers 
going to and troin Rajapur. The village of Madaban has a sea custom 
house and a light house which is situated six miles away from 
Jaytapur. 

The volume of traffic that passed through the port in 1954-55 and 
1955-56, is gi /eii below 

Imports. Exporls. 

(tons) (tons) 

1954- 55 .. .. 8,311 3,790 

1955- 56 .. .. 4,030 9,898 

The nearcs- railway station is Kolhapur, 125 miles to the east. 

The main occupation of the village is agriculture. 


Mandelslo (16'38) mentions it under the name Suitapur as one of 
the best coast harbours, the island sheltering it from all winds.® 
Ogilby (1670', calls it Cetapur, one of the chief Konkan ports,” and 
at the begimnng of the eighteenth century, Hamilton (1700-1720) 
speaks of Rajlpii]- harbour as one of the best in the world.’' It was 
burnt by the Sidi and Moghal fleet in December 1676.® 

1 De Coutto XM. 30 ; Faria in Briggs, III. 524. See Nairne’s Konkan, 35. 

-Grant Oull, 1M3. 

3 Naiinc’s Kiinkan, 116. 

Taylor’s Sailiiii; Directory, 389. The details of the river entrance are given 
under Rajapin, 

^Voyages, 2: I. 

0 Atlas, V. 2. ,h. 

'New Accou it, I. 244. 

® Orme’s Hist, frag. 64, 
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On the north bank of the river, on the opposite side of the estuary 
lies the old ruined fort of Yeshvantgad which is now in village Nate.^ 
Close to the edge of the cliff on the south point of Rajapur bay is the 
jaytapur light-house. This, a small white masonry tower twenty-one 
feet high, shows during the fair months (10th September to 10th 
June), a fixed white light of the sixth order. It is ninety-nine feet 
above the sea level, and in clear weather can be seen from a distance 
of nine miles. During the cyclone of the 15th January 1871, a small 
steamer, the general Outram was wrecked off Ambolgad bay a few 
miles north of the Jaytapur light. 


KAMTiiKOT Fort. Kamtekot Fort (Devgad T.; R. S. Kolhapur 85 m.). The fort 
is situated in the area Slierci-Chera Kamte of the main village 
Kotkamte. The bastions on ail sides have fallen down and 
only the plinth of the fort is in existence. The existing walls are 
about 10' in height. The land inside the fort measuring about 
30 gunthas is used as paddy growing land. The ditch covering 
an area of about eight gunthas is also used for paddy cultivation at 
present. According to the Record of Rights of the village the whole 
area under fort is a private land. 

The temple of Shri Devi Bhagavati lying about two furlongs from 
the fort is in good condition. There are four old guns near the 
temple. The manag(!mcnt of the temple is done by a manager 
appointed by the Civil Court. About .2,000 to 3,000 people from 
neighbouring village attended the Navaidira Utsav held in the month 
of Ashwin, every year, 

Kelsiii. Kelshi (Dapoii T.; 17° .55' N, 73? 00' E ; p. 3212), a minor 

port, is at the mouth of the Kclslrl river south-east of Bankot." 


The volume of traffic that passed through the port in 1955 56 
amounted to 457 tons of imports and 77 tons of exports. 


The nearest railway station is Karad, 116 miles to the south-east. 


Kelshi does not seem ever to have been a place of consequence. 
Dom Joao de Castro (1538), mentions it as a town with a mosque 
and Moors.® De La Valle (1624), anchored here, but for fear of 
the Malabars, did not go' on shore.^ Ogilby (1670) mentions it as 

r See under “ Ye.sliv.antgad Fort ”. 

- Taylor’s Sailing Directory, 386. 

3 Primeiro Uoterio da Costa da India, 1.52. 

r Dc. La Valle, III, 136. llie Malab.ar pinites who, from their practice of 
lying in wait behind it, have given its name to Malabat Point in Bombay. 
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a town and riverd In 1819, it was a place of little trade with a few CHAPTER 20, 
Vanjaris and a small export o.*^ graind The village of well-built Places 
houses is thickly peopled and densely shaded by cocoa palms. The Kelshi. 

climate is considered unhealthy, the water supply from garden wells 
being scanty and sullied by sub-soil drainage. The river is for a few 
miles navigable for small boats, and the hills on the north bank are 
vveii-covered with trees. There are two temples one to the Goddess 
Durga, the other to the God Shri Ramji. A yearly fair held in Chaitra 
(April-May) is attended by about 25,000 people. 

KharepaUin (Kankavli Feta; 16° 30' N, 73° 35' E ; p. 3400), Kharepatan, 
is situated 25 miles up the Vijaydurg river. Owing to the silting 
of the river for sojnc miles below it, Kharepatan has lost much of its 
value as a port. It has little trade and its site is hot and confined. 

Being an old Musalman town, it has many Muslim tombs and ruins 
of mosejues. A fine level space lying above a long reach of the river 
is evidence of the existence once of a large town. The nearest rail¬ 
way station is Kolhapur, 80 miles to the north-east. 

The trade of Kharepatan is chiefly in fish and salt. It has direct Traae. 
communication with the Deccan by the Fhonda Ghat and is on the 
main line of road from P.atnagiri to Vehgnrle. A weekly bazar is 
held on every Tuesday and is attended during the fair season by 
about 1,000 persons and during the rainy months by from 200 to 
300 persons. 

From the beginning of British rule until 1868, the town was the Management. 
head-quarters of a petty division under a mahalkari. In 1868, it 
became the head-quarters of the Devgad sub-division. In 1875, Kharc- 
patan was abandoned, and the mamlatdar'.s and sulr-ordinate judge’s 
offices were moved to Devgad. Now, it is only a village in Kankavli 
peta. 

At the beginning of the sixteenth century (1514), Barbosa mentions Hirfory. 
Kharepatan, Arcipapfi, as a small place where Malabar vessels took 
on board, cheap rice and vegetables.-' In the cour.se of the same 
century, it is mentioned a.s place of trade and a resort of pirates.° 

In 1571, it was burnt by the Portuguese.-’’ In the seventeenth century 
Kharepatan is more than once mentioned as the best port on the 
Kohkan coast. But these references belong to Vijaydurg rather than 
to Kharepatan. In 1713, it was made over to Kanhoji Ahgre, held 
by him till his defeat by the Peshva, in 1756, and finally ceded to 
the British in 1818. 


1 Atlas. V. 244 ; Dom Joao cle Castro was probably Ogilby’s ar.lhority 
they both call the place Quelecim. See Prim. Rot. da Costa da India, 39. 

2 Collector to Cov., 1.5th Jvdy 1819, Bom. Rev. Diaries, 142 of 1819, 2573. 
2 Stanley’s Barbosa, 73, 74. 

-t De Coutto, VIII. 509, IX. 109. 

-' Briggs’ Ferishta, IV. ,540. 
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In 1819, it was described as one of the most suitable places for 
trade in the district. The largest boat could work up to it, and 
it was only about fifteen miles from the Bavda Ghab Still its trade 
was small. The exports were valued at Rs. 90,700 and the imports, 
chiefly of salt, at Rs. 1,61,000.^ 

On a small hill overlooking the Kharepatan village is a fort about 
an acre in area. The walls and bastions were taken down in 1850, 
and used to make the Vaghotan landing place.® The sites of twelve 
or thirteen mosques are shown, and the remains of one, the Jama 
mosque, prove it to have been a building of large size. Outside 
of the present village is a very large brick reservoir, ruinous and 
nearly dry, with an inscription stating that it was built by a Brahman 
in 1659. Near the middle of the present village is a half-buried 
stone believed to have been the boundary between the Hindu and 
the Musalman quarters. Among many tombs on the hill side, a few 
not otherwise distinguishable, lying east and west, are said to cover 
the graves of Jews. And in the middle of the present village there 
is a colony of Karnatak Jains and a Jain temple said to be the only 
one in south Konkan. In the temple is a small black marble idol 
that was found in the bed of the river.** 

Khed (17® 40' N, 73° 20' E ; p. 6477), the headquarters of Khed 
taluka, stands at the head of the JagbudI river. Surrounded by l^ills, 
the town is oppressively hot during March, April and May. Its 
trade is carried on during the fair season only. A motorable road 
by Dapoli connects Khed with Hariiai port at a distance of twenty- 
six miles and Satara is reached by a well-built road over the Amba- 
vali Ghat. An all-weather motorable road connecting it with Chipluy 
24 miles south, and with Poladpur, twenty-three miles north, forms 
paid of the Bombay-Konkan-Goa State Highway and places Khed 
in indirect communication with the routes to the Deccan by the 
Kumbharll and Mahabaleshvar Ghats. Boats of light draught work 
up on the tide from Dabhol and Afijanvcl to Khed. The nearest 
railway station is Karad, 85 miles to the south-east. 

Of the total population of 6,477, according to the Census figures of 
1951, the agricultural classes number 1,125 and the non-agricultural 
classes 5,352. Of the latter, 1,061 persons derive their principal 
means of livelihood from production other than cultivation; 1,529 
persons from Commerce; 260 persons from transport; and 2,502 
persons from other services and miscellaneous sources. 

The Khed municipality was established on 1st April, 1940, and is 
now governed under the Bombay District Municipal Act, 1901. It 
consists of 12 elected members; one seat is reserved for women 

1 Gov. Res., 13tli May 1819, in Bom. Rev. Diaries, 141 of 1819, 2310. 

2 Gov. List of Civil Forts, 1862. 

3 Nairne in Ind. Ant. II. 321. In Burgess’ l.ist, it is stated that copper¬ 
plates were found here. Ind. Ant. 11, 321. 
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md one seat for ScLednled Castes. The municipality elects, besides 
the managing coininittee, school, dispensary and sanitary committees. 

In 1957-58, the total income of the municipality, excluding extra¬ 
ordinary and debt heads, totalled to Rs. 1,84,483, municipal rates and 
taxes being Rs. Lid,454, revenue derived from municipal property 
and powers apait horn taxation, Rs. 9,011, grants and contributions 
Rs. 20,153 and n isi ellancous Rs. 18,865. The total expenditure for 
the same year, c'chiding extra-ordinary and debt heads, amounted 
to Rs. 2,94,236, ' omposed of general administration and collection 
charges, Rs. 29,8 2.5, public safety Rs. 9,822, public health and con¬ 
venience Rs. 1,79,850, public works Rs. 55,937, public instruction 
Rs. 3,149 and m scellaneous Rs. 15,653. 

The water su]);)i) is from two nallas. The water of these nallas 
is stored by means of a weir and is brought to the town through pipes 
worked on the principle of gravitation. The weir works are located 
six miles away from Khed. A new water works scheme has been 
approved by Go'ninmcnt, who have agreed to give 50 per cent, of 
the cost as gi, tit in-aicl. The municipality has raised a loan of 
Rs. 1,80,000, towards meeting the cost. 

There is no jiro|>er drainage system. Sullage is carried through 
stone-lined guttc is. Some of it is carried to the river, but a portion 
is allowed to spicad on the open land where it evaporates. Compost 
is prepared from this waste. 

The municipality keeps a fire fighter. 

There are about six and a half miles of roads of which three miles 
are metalled and the rest unmctalled. 

The municipal i t V has built a vegetable market having ten stalls. 
There is also a n ml to a market. 

Compulsory primary education is managed by the District School 
Board. The nn nidpality pays its annual statutory contribution. 
There is a high .scliool conducted by the Khed Vyapari Dharmadiiy 
Education Socir iv. Tlie municipality pays a grant of Rs. 1,500 every 
year to this in.stiiution. 

The municipality runs a dispensary with a maternity home attached 
to it. 

There is a municipal park in the town as also two play-grounds 
under municipal management. 

The municipality manages two cremation grounds for Hindus. 
There are four Imrial grounds for Muhammedans, managed privately 
by the communitv. 

No references to Khed have been traced. Before 1873, when 
it was made a separ.ite Sub-Division, it was the head-quarters of 
a petty division under Dapoli or Suvarnadurg. 
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On the side of a low hill to the east of the town are three small 
rock temples known as the ‘Pandav Leni. Of their origin, nothing 
is locally known. Among several temples, none of architectural 
beauty, one is dedicated to the goddess Khedajl. Tliere is also one 
Buddha Stupa. 

Khed is l)eing developed under Community Development Schemes 
There is a tailoring class, a tanning centre (1959), a training school 
in spinning and a basic school in carpentry and woodwork. Co-ope¬ 
rative societies have been organized for various industries. Maliila 
Mandal and Youth Club, carry out social, cultural and sports activities. 
There is an inspection bungalow, for touring Government Officers, 
There is also a hostel for the boys of ex-.servicemen in Khed, where 
free lodging and boarding is provided. 

There are hot springs within the municipal limits. 

Kunkeshvar (Devgad T.; 16° 15' N, 73° 20' E ; p. 1436) 

a small village on the coast is noteworthy on account of the temple 
from which it takes its name. The temple with granite founda¬ 
tions and laterite superstnicture and dome, is said to have been built 
by a Musalman trader. An inscription on a stone, let in over the 
entrance, states that it was repaired and enlarged by the Kolhapur 
chief in 1680. The temple is in a very good condition and is at 
present looked after by the present Dcosthan Committee, A yearly 
fair, held on the last clay of Mdgh (February-March), attracts about 
10,000 people. The duration of the fair is seven days. The nearest 
railway station is Kolhapiir, 80 miles to the north-east. 

Lanje (16° 50' N, 73° 30' E ; p. 3523), is the headquarters of 
Lahje Peta. It stands on an old highway between Satavli on the 
Muchkundi and Vishalgad fort, though now a place of no importance 
is said to have once been a large Musalman town. The village, 
standiiig on a level plain, is well supplied with water and considered 
healthy. Formerly it was joined by a cart road with Rajapur and 
Ratnagirl, 19 and 28 miles distant but now both the roads are 
metalled and the Lanje-Rajapur Road forms part of the Bombay- 
Konkan-Goa State Highway. From the time of the Peshva upto 
the 1st August 1879, vrhen Vehgurle was made a sub-division, Lanje 
was the head-quarters of a petty division of Rajapur. 

In the village is the grave of a Muhamraedan saint named Syed 
Chand Bukhari AH Faqir, said to have lived about five hundred years 
ago. Yearly at the Mdgh (january-February) full moon an Urus is 
held, when the tomb is, with ceremonies and prayers, covered with 
a cloth and sprinkled with powdered sandalwood. The fair is still 
largely attended (1960), by people of different communities from 
Lahje and the neighbouring villages. Shopkeepers come from 
Rajapur and open temporary booths at which for about a month 
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coarse country and imported cloth and miscellaneous articles are CHAPTER 20. 
sold. There is also a domed tomb near the village with no more 
deSnitc history than that it marks the grave of a princess who died lInje. 
on a journey. 

There is a Village Pahchayat at Lanje. Besides, there is a high 
school, a village library and a Gov'ernment goclown. There is also 
a maternity home which is financed through Kasturha Memorial 
Fund. Pottery and shoe-making are carried on as small scale indus¬ 
tries catering to the needs of local customers. Tuesday is the bazar 
day when jicople from nearby lullages enme to purchase their 
domestic requirements and also bring cattle and fire-wood for sale. 

The temple of Shiv lying on the west bank of a small ri\'er that 
runs on the outskirts of the village is built in red stones. A yearly 
fair is held in Mdgh Vadtjn 13th MaJidsJilordtri and is attended in 
large num.bers by the people of tlie neighbouring villages. 

Kudal (Kuclal Peta, 16° 00' 73° 40' E; p. 5852), is head- Kud.ct,. 
Cjuarters of Kudal peta. It is on the Karli river, thirteen miles north 
of Savantvadi. Every Wednesday, a market is held chiefly for cattle, 
fish, pottery and vegetables. It is connected with Vadi, Malvan 
and Vohgurle by a good road, and with Kolhapur by the Phonda 
Ghat and has a post office, a primary school, a high school 
and a general library. As far hack as the sixth century (about 
578), Kudal was the head-quarters of a branch cf Cluilnkvas." In the 
twelfth century, it was the seat of a Maratha baron, Fdligar/ and 
continued to he the chief town of the district up to the Mu.salman 
conquest (1500).“ Under the Bijapur kings its ruler was, 
with the title of Desai of Kudal continued as the head of twelve sub¬ 
divisions, each governed by a ndik* In modern times (1748), Kudal 
was the scene of a severe defeat of Tulaji Ahgre by fayarara Savant. 

And a few years later, Jayaram, quarrelling with his nephew Rarn- 
chandra Savant (1737-1755), the Vtidi chief, retired here and 
exercised independent authority. In 1804, in the dispute between 
Phond Savant III, and Shriram Savant, the Kolhapur chief coming 
to Phond Savant’s help, seized Kudal and laid the country waste. 


On rising ground to the west of the town is a mined fort of loose Fort, 
stone and mud, with bastions and connecting curtains. It is said 
to have been built or repaired by the Bijapur kings. Irregular in 
shape, it covers an area of about 160 sijuare yards, and is encircled 
by a ditch. In the; south-east corner, arc three gate'.vays of no great 
strength, and on the west is a sallyport with a narrow mined gate¬ 
way. Its few guns of different sizes are all unserviceable. Within 


iNainif' in Ind. Ant. II. .317. 
2Ii)d. Ant. Vn. 161. 

•'* to-v!s’ Konkan, 81. 

Bom. Gov. vSel, X. 154. 
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the fort are a ruined mosque, still sometimes used, and a fine cut 
masonry well called ghoda bdv, forty feet deep and 100 round. It is 
called the horse’s well, "hodd bdv, because the path to the water is 
broad and slanting enough to allow a ridden horse to go down and 
drink. Though ruined, some of the walls of the fort are still standing 
(1960). The Mahalkari’s office is housed inside the fort. The civic 
affairs of the town are looked after by a village panchayat. 


Kuiikeri (Savantvadi T.; p. 859), a village about six miles 
north-east of Vadi, has a yearly fair on the seventh of Phdlgun Shudh 
(March). At that time four men climb up a tall teak-wood pillar, 
and people standing round throw stones at them, but it is said, by 
the favour of tlie deity, none of them is ever hurt. 


Kupicha Dongar. Kupicha Dohgar (Kudal Peta), is an unfortified hill, about 
1,000 feet high, near the village of Valaval (Kudal Peta, p. 3320) 
on the banks of the Karli river in Kudaj. Its quarries yield good 
white granite even to-day (1960). 


Machal. Machal (Lanje Peta; p. 301), near the village is the lofty hill 

of Machal, a few miles south of the Ratnagiri-Kolhapur Road through 
the Amba Ghab This hill is .separated from Vishalgad fort and the 
main Sahyadii range by a narrow gorge. Crowned with a level 
plateau three and a half miles long and one and a half broad, and 
freely supplied with water, it is well suited for a sanatorium. Aeeord- 
ing to the loeal story, in a narrow-mouthed cave on the western side 
of the hill, there lived the famous sage Muchkund. The nearest 
railway station is Kolhapur, 55 miles to the south-east. 

Mahadevgad, _ Mahadevgad (Savantvadi T.), is a small weak fort, on an out¬ 
standing peak of the Sahyadris, about a mile and a half from Amboii 
at the top of the Farpoli Ghat. In 1830, it was entered from the 
east by two narrow gateways, flanked with three small towers and 
secured by wooden bars. 'The approaches to the entrance were 
narrow and difficult. Within gunshot of the fort, in an open space 
with some water, were two small hillocks which commanded the fort. 
The fort has come down but the remains speak of its past glory. 
The ground inside has been turned into a meadow, and along a road 
from Amboii carriages can be driven to the end of the spurs. From 
the top there is a fine view of the Konkan, and in clear weather the 
sea is seen at a distance of about thirty miles. The height is about 
2,500 feet and the space covered by the fort about twenty acres. 

Mhapral. Mhapral (Mandangad T.; 18° 00' N, 73° 15' E ; p. 2820), on 

the Savitri river, eighteen miles from Baiikot and ten miles from 
Mahad in Kolaba, was formerly an important Musalman town. It 
has a well attended weekly market for the sale of salt-fish and 
vegetables. Vessels of sixteen feet draught can at all states of the 
tide run up the Savitri to Mhapral. Between Mhapral and 
Mahad the navigation is diflicult as the river narrows and shoals with 
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many rocky letljRis and icefsk There is an all-weather motorable CHAPTER 20. 
road from Mliap al to near Poladpur, the meeting place of two fine pj^cs 
roads through tin X'iiandh and Fitzerald Ghats. 

MAinPATGAD 

Fort. 

Mahipatgad f ort (Khed T.; 15° 50' N, 74° 20' E; p. 6477), 
about 19 miles Irorn Klied, facing the Hatlot pass and Makrandgad, 
the Mahabaleshv,ir Saddle back’ stands at the head of a high spur, 
and running paiallid to tlie Sahyadris is crowned by the three forts 
of Miihipatgad, .Suinargad, and Rasajgad- Reached by a very narrow 
difficidt pass six miles long,- in 1880, Mahipatgad was a table-land 
120 acres in an a, with no surrounding wall, but with well-built 
battlements and gateways in six places where the approach was 
easy. The defences w’ere in bad repair, the wood work had gone, 
and in many plm es tl ie stone work was in ruins. On all sides .the 
table-land was sui rovmded by the village of Heldarvadi'h There were 
six gates, to the nrulh, the Kotvfil gate formed by two battlements 
one on eac h si< 1 ■ nid joined with parts of the ramparts; to the 
north-east the Rid gate, Ldl Devdi; to the east the Pusati gate 
formerly entered by a ladder ; to the south-east the Yeshvant gate 
and a thirty feet Idgh battlement; to the south the Khed gate with 
traces of the path b>' which the garrison used to receive its supplies ; 
and to the w'est the Shivgahgii gate called after a ling at the source 
of a rivulet. At the entranco of the soutli or Khed gate, was the 
foundation of a t rnplc of Marutl and Ganapati, its walls half stand¬ 
ing, half fallen. I hue according to one account, there were 360, and 
according to another 700 stables*. Fmther on was a stone house 
forty-five feet loi g by fifty-four broad, and a temple of Pareshvar, 
a very strong hui ding about twenty feet long by thirty-eight broad. 

The six gates and the battlements have come down. There are 
cracks on the wails, dee to heavy rainfall. It enjoys a yearly grant 
of Rs. 15. In til!' temple enclosure, are two ponds, with, on their 
hanks, some cngiavcd stones. The local story that the fort was 
begun and left luilf finished by Shivaji is supported by the heaps 
of mortar piled m several parts of the enclosure. The rough and 
uneven ground wiiliin the fort is over-growm with thorn bushes and 
other brushwood. 


1 Collector’s 4430 (Lilcil 12tli December 1877. 

- The nio.st direct pr.icticable route from the nortliward is by the main road 
as far as tlie Covi i nruciit bungalow at Foladpur, whence to the left a path 
leads over Inokeii ;;imi'i)d, iiiid after sighting the fort, winds among and over 
steep hills. Pursuing this p; thway .southwards, it is necessary to pass, at a distance 
of one atid a half iniles, along tlie vidiole west side of the fort. Reaching the 
valley, the !isceiit is gained over projecting spurs on the west and leading over 
the south continuatu'ii ol the range the path winds over spurs on the eastern 
side of it, and reaclu s two hamlets, whence a steep jjatliway leads to the top. 
It is about four m i s f o n the beginning of the ascent on the west to the 
interior of the foil lieport on Mahipatgad, 1854. 

Beldarvadi, brieU.uci.s' .suburb, is a strip of rugged land .said to liave been 
assigned to certain hrii khivcrs brought by .Shivaji to build the fort. 

■t Foundations of ll -a rt iire found all over the fort. 

(o.c.v.) L- 1 ) Vf 4 17 4 1!) 
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At present (1960), some Christians inhabit the fort area and there 
are to be seen a number of Christian tombs. From the fort one gets 
a good view of the red tiled steep roofed bungalows of Mahaba]e- 
shvar in the day time and twinkling lights on the slopes of Mahabale- 
shvar hills in the night. The village of Beldarva<Ji surrounding the 
table-land is also clearly visible. Some of the villages on the border 
of Satara and Kolaba districts are easy to locate. 

Maimatgad (Sarigameshwar T.), perched on tlie top of a very 
high and steep spur of the Sahyadri range, in the village of Nigud- 
vadi (p. 418), about six miles east of the village of Devrukh and 
2^2 miles south of the Kundi pass, covers an area of about sixty acres. 
Provisions can be got from a village close by. In 1862, it was in 
a very ruinous state. At present (1960), the fort walls and the 
outer wall are in good condition. Water is available in sufficient 
quantities in five small ponds, 'fhere are four small sized guns on 
the fort. The old temple of Bhagavatl, was renovated recently. 


Malgaon. 


Malgund. 


Malvan. 


Malganv (Savaiitvadi T.; p. 3190), Village Malganv is 
situated three miles to the west of Savantvadi. There are three 
primary schools in the village. There are three bidi factories and 
three flour mills. There is a school for giving training in pottery 
in the village. The nearest railway station is Bejgaum, 65 miles 
to the east. 

M^lgund (Ratnagiri T.; 17° 05' N, 73° 15' E. ; p. 3312), is 

a coastal village lying 32 miles north of Ratnagiri. The nearest 
railway station is Kolhapur, 98 miles to the south-east. State trans¬ 
port buses run from Ratnagiri to Malgund. Agriculture is the 
main occupation of the village. There are five temples of which 
that of Ganapati at Ganapatipule^ (a hamlet of M^gund), is 
famous. There is a secondary school and four primary schools in 
the village. Grants under the community development programme 
are given to various institutions for carrying on recreational and 
cultural activities. There is a primary health sub-centre, a veteri¬ 
nary aid centre, a tailoring school and a coir training school. A road 
from Malgund to Nivepdi was constructed under the community 
development programme. 

Malvan- (16° (K/ N, 73° 25' E ; p. 29851), a municipal town 
formed by 11 villages is the headquarters of the M^van taluka and 
a busy minor port. The nearest railway station is Kolhapur, 90 
miles to the north-east. Iii a bay, almost entirely blocked by 
rocky reefs, there were formerly three small islands, two of them 
about a quarter of a mile from the shore, and the third separated 


t Government List of Civil Forts, 1862. 

“ See Ganapatipule, 

^ The name Malvan is .said to come from the great salt marshes, maha hvan 
to the east of the town. Mr. G. Vidal, C. S. 
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from the mainl md by a narrow channel. On the larger of the two CHAPTEB 20, 
outer islands stands the famous fort of Sindhudurg, and on the Places, 
smaller, the mined fort of Padmaga^, now, at low tide, coimected Malvan. 
with the mainlaiKl by a neck of sand. On what once was the inner 
island and is ikw part of the mainland, lies, almost hid in palms, 
the old town oi Mah'anh The cost is very rocky and foul. 

Abreast the foiC, a large ship should not anchor in less than eight 
fathoms, WitI a .south wind the landing is best in the little bay to 
the north of Mill van point, and with a north-west wind in the Malvair 
harbour. On sunken rock marked with a buoy, a quarter of a mile 
from the north mid of Sindhudurg island, the small steamer Johnston 
Castle was tot,illy wrecked in 1865^. The course is marked by buoys, 
and by night is shovm by a red light fixed to a boat in the harbour 
and a green lii.;ht on shore, which must be kept in one line by ships 
entering or h>a' jog tlic port. 

Salt for local ii.se and for export is made at the jxins to the east of 
the town. Good poitery is also made from China clay found to the 
east of the town. 

Of the total ii ipuilation of 29,851, according to the Census figures of 
1951, the agris tilturs.1 classes number 5,276 and the non-agricultural 
classes 24,575. Of the latter, 10,467, persons derive their principal 
means of livelihood from production other than cultivation ; 3,537 
persons from commerce; 1,335 persons from transport; and 9,236 
persons from other .services and miscellaneous sources. 

Vlalvari municipality was established in 1918. It has an area of Munkipalitif. 

2'A square miles .iiid is now governed under the Bombay District Muni¬ 
cipal Act, 190] There are 21 members in the municipal council. 

Two seats arc reserved for women, one seat rotating in ward Nos, 1 
to 3 and the otlicr seat in ward Nos. 4 to 6. Besides the managing 
committee, the uumicipality has other committees for .sanitation, dis¬ 
pensary, market, hang, school and gymnastics. 

For the year 1956-57, the total income of the Malvan municipality 
excluding extr.iori linary and debt heads amounted to Rs. 2,19,567-1-8, 
municipal rates and taxe.s being Rs. 1,90,742-8-10, realisation under 
Special Acts, bs, 32.5-13-6, revenue derived from municipal property 
and powers apart from taxes, Rs. 11,576-6-2, interest Rs. 184-8-0 
grants and cooti ilmtions, Rs. 15,008-15-2, local funds Rs, 1,443-1-0 
and miscellaneous Rs. 285-13-0, The total expenditure incurred 
during the year 1956-57, excluding extraordinary and debt heads 
amounted to Rs. 1,66,430-7-9, general administration and collection 
charges being Rs. 85,855-0-9, public .safety Rs. 19,983-9-9, public 
health and c (invenience, Rs. 1,01,862-5-6, public instruction 
Rs. 8,025-0-0, toritribution Rs. 35-0-0 and miscellaneous Rs. 669-7-9. 


' Tlii.s inner 1 i i9 wsi.s called Medlia, , but the channel .separating it from the 
main land has e m, lo ig dried up. This i.sland stretched from a point about 
a quarter of a i rle to ifie north of the old Residency to the site of ilie ciistoin 
house on the sci 111, anf in it stood the old fort of Rajkot. The modern town 
of Malvan ha.s s i!-c,id far beyond the limits of the former island, 

^Taylor’s Siiiloig Di-eetovy, 390. 

(c.o.p. i i,-!i \ -irM—40W 
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There are no water works. The chief source of water supply is 
wells. Most of the inhabitants have their own wells which supply 
them with sufficient water. There is one water sprinkler, owned by 
the municipality. 

Education is compulsory in the town. The District School Board, 
Ratnagiri, manages primary education, the municipality paying its 
annual statutory contribution. There are three high schools, one 
training college for women and a library in the town. 

There is one fish market and one vegetable market. 

There is one Municipal dispensary, located at Dhurivada, Malvan. 
Cioveinment runs one veterinary dispensary located in Devul- 
vada. 

The municipality manages seven cremation grounds. The Muslim 
and the Christian communities look after their burial places respec¬ 
tively. 

Malvan has near the sea-side, a fort named “ Sindhudurg ” built by 
Shivaji. 

Hiough its cliief interest is the fort of Sindhudurg, Malvan has for 
long been a place of cO)isiderable trade'. In the sixteenth century 
it is mentioned as a centre of traffic, with a high road to the Sahyadri 
hills*. About the middle of the seventeenth century, when Shivaji 
fortified Sindhudurg, the creek about a mile and a half north of 
MMvaii was navigable, some miles up to Maland or MilandT, then 
a place of considerable trade". In 1750, under the name Molundi, 
it is mentioned as a fortified town belonging to Bhonsle, from whom, 
in 1746, and the two following years, it was taken by the Portuguese 
Viceroy, Pierre Michael Almeyda, who chased the pirates inlands 
In 1765, the English stipulated that they should be allow'ed to hav(; 
a factory at Malvan". After its capture by the English in 1766, 
Malvan on payment of Rs. 3,82,896 for loss and expenses, was 
restored to Kolhapur". In 1792, the tlnglish again arranged to have 
a factory at Malvan'*. Since its cession by the Kolhapur chief 
(1812), Miilvan remained under the British. 

The chief object of interest is Shivajfs fortress and coast capital, 
Sindhudurg, or the Ocean Fort. On a low island about a mile from 

1 The .similarity of tlie name Melizigerts, tiie island of Melis, and the fat.t 
that the chief export was pepper (Lessen Ind. Ant. 1. 327), would .seem to make 
it probable that Ptolemy's (150) i.sland of Melizigeris, and the Periplus mart of 
Melizeigara and perhairs Pliny’s (77) Zegerii.s, and Straho's Sigerdis, were 
the island-town of Milandi or Malvan. Later on Ibn Kliiirdadba (900) mentions 
Mali, an island five diiys south of Sahjun in the north of Thana (Elliot, I. 15), 
and A1 Biruni (1030) has Malia south of Saimur, that is Chaul in Kolaba (Elliot, 
1. 66). The Arab travellers may refer to Malvan or Milandi, but more likely 
to the Malbar coast. Compare El Idrisi (1130), in Elliot, 1. 85. 

2 Bom. Bov. Sel. New Series, X. 1.56. 

3 Nairne’s Ms. Dom. Joao de Castro (1538) mentions that at low tide galleys 
could enter the river of Malundi. Prim Rot. da Costa da India, 22, 

■* Tieffentbaler, Res. Hist, at Ceog. 1. 412. 

® Grant Duff, 509. 

« Graham’s Kolhapur, 497. 
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the shore, thotj;;b k's;; shriking than Suvaniadutg, it is very exten- t HAl’IER 30. 
.sive’, a litth^ le.s^ tiian hvo miles round the ramparts. Tire walls arc 
low, ranging from twenty-nine to thirty feet- They are on an average 
twelve feet tint k, and have about fifty-two towers from forty to sindhudurg. 

130 yards apart 'fhe wt'stern side of the outer wall is now broken 
by dashing wa^' wliieli liave can.sed a breaeh of 20 feet in it. 

Tire towers ait Generally outstanding senii-circles with fine embra¬ 
sures for cannon witliin most a flat seat on the parapet, and stones 
projecting inw ncls drillc'd with flag staff holes. Forty-five stair¬ 
cases lead from Ui ? inside to the top of tire walls. The outer wall is 
zigzag and was i rmst nctcd in .such a way as to facilitate the attack 
on the enemy. Ihe entrance is at the north-east corner.-* It was 
constructed in ■ u( h a way that it could not he easily detected 
by the enemy, [here is a temple of Maruti near the gate. The area 
of the fort is forty-eight acres. Once full of buildings, it is now 
a mere shell w i!h nothing inside hut a few small temples of BhavanI, 

Mahadeo, Jarinmi and Mahapurush and Shivaji."' To the Marafibas 
Sindhudurg is .Shivaji’s cenotaph'and in its chief shrine ShivajI’s image 
is worshipped. The temple of Shivaji which is only of its kind in 
India, is fee t in length and 2.3 feet in breadth. It was constructed 
in the regime is of Rajaram, the second son of Shivaji (1689-1700). 

The imago is < f lihu-k stone, and the head is covered with a silver, 
or, on higl\ days, with a gold mask. Tliis image can in no way be 
compared with t xisting images of Shivaji. It is without a beard and has 
a round face u itli a sailor’s cap on the head on every Monday. In the 
stone of the nails, prints of Shivaji’s hands and feet are held in 


’ The figure 111 tiu! I'cu'l is highly irregular with many projecting points and 
deep indentation-. This an-angement has tlie advantage that not a single point 
outside of the r.impart is not commanded from .some point inside. .Sotith 
JCoiik.in f’orts, I idS. 

” On tlie sea .ido sr low arc the w.alls that at one place they seem almo.st 
below high wa'.i level, and inside of the fort are. masses of wave-worn rock 
and .stretelies ot ^aud. Nairneks MS. 

■'In 182S, til.' Tu rth and ea.st faces were in rery fair repair. A few fig trees 
liad here and there made their appearance, Init tliey were of no great size. 
'I'he state of thi W'..'st and south faces wa,s deplorable. In no part of either of 
them was the ji irapet entire, in most places it had been wa.shcd away by the 
boating of the lionsoon so as to leave not above two feet remaining, and in 
many parts it w.a.s destroyed clear away from the level of the ground and the 
whole of the teireidein or cannon platform was also washed away leaving great 
iiloi-ks of rough sioncs. A large stretch of the west and smaller parts of the soiitli 
wall were uikI- i ninecl. It was doubtful if the wefit wall would stand many 
yeans more, in .spite of repairs the hiiilding.s of tlie fort were, except tlie 
magazine and ci leuay, in a wretched state almost falling down (Southern Konkan, 
I’orts, 1828). (Imisidcrable repairs must have been carried out, as in 1862 
the walls and 1 .istioris were, with few exceptions, in fair order. There was no 
garrison, water 'va.s abundant and .supplies easily obtained. In the fort were 
nineteen old gims. Govt. Lkst of Civil Forts, 1862. 

■♦ In ihc 18(i.’. list ihe area is given at thirty-one acres and it was said to 
contain tluTfeci h iiises, three temples, and one rest-house. Govt. List of Ci\il 
Forts, 

ti Grant Dull in Nairiie’.s MS. 
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20. jeVerence and protected by small domes.^ Besides the temple 
buildings, the fort contains the huts of a few Gabits who have 
rented from Government the numerous cocoanut palms that gi'ow 
within the walls. Inside the fort, near the temple stands a solitary 
adausonia digitata, gorakh chinch tree. The temple or shrine was 
snpported formerly by a yearly cash allowance of Rs. 1,522 assigned, 
in 1812, by the Kolhapur cheif through his minister Ratnakar Appa.- 
The same has been continued by the Government of Maharashtra. 
Every year fairs are held on the 9th day of Chditra and on Shiv 
Jayanti. There are four wells and two tanks of drinking water. 
There is also a small primary school in the fort. 

About the middle of the seventeenth century (1665), failing in his 
efforts to take janjira from the SidT, ShivajI chose Malvan with its 
rocky islands and roof-blocked harbour as his coast head-quarters.'* 
Besides the main fortress on the larger of the outer islands, at wliich 
he is said to have worked with his own hands, he fortified the 
smaller island Padmagad, and on the mainland opposite the town 
and at the mouth of the creek about a mile and a half north, built 
the forts of Rajkot and Sarjekot* At the time (1713) of the divi¬ 
sion of Shivaji’s dominions between the Kolhapur and SMara families, 
Malvaij fell to the Kolhapur chiefs, and under them became the head¬ 
quarters of the most active and destructive of the coast pirates,'* 

r But for their exceeding .smallness these imijdnts are very accurate representa¬ 
tions of a hand and foot. Mr. B. B. Worthington, C, S. 

s Nairne’s MS. Monday is tlie chief day for Shivaji’s worship and the Kolliapur 
chief sends turbans and other presents. The shrine is seldom visited by pilgrims 
and is not honoured by a fair. Mr, G. Vidal, C. S. 

S The difficulty' of the harbour entrance, and the care taken in fortifying the 
land approach raise the belief that Shivaji meant MMvan as a place of refuge 
should he be brought to extremities. Nairne’s MS. 

* Grant Duff, I. 188 and Naime’s MS. 

Grant Duff, I. 188 and Nairne’s MS. Of the Malvan pirates Milburn 
(Oriental Commerce, I. 296) gives the following details : In the seventeenth 
and early yeais of the eighteen centuries Mfilvan was the headquarters of 
pirates known as Malvanis, a very cniql race, according to Grant Duff, the mo.st 
active and de.sperate of all the coast corsairs. None but the Raja fitted out 
vessels which were of three kinds, galivats, shebars and grabs. The galivat 
had generally two masts, was decked fore and aft, had square top sails and 
topgallant sails and was rigged mo.stly in European fashion. The shebar had 
also two masts the aftermast and bowsprit very short, no top 
masts, very little rigging and was not decked. Its largest sail was 
stretched on a yard of very groat length running to a point many feet higher 
than the mast. They sailed well and were fine vessels in fair weather and 
smooth water. Many were more than 150 tons burden. The grab had instead 
of bows, a projecting prow, either two or three masts, and was decked and rigged 
in European fashion. Vessels of all kinds carried eight or ten small guns and 
about 100 men. Their favourite rendezvous was at Pigeon Island. They 
generally went on fifteen-day cruises, the common seaman at starting getting 
Rs. 2 and the captains Rs. 5. On their return they get grain and Rs. 3 to Rs. 4, 
or more, according to their rank and good fortune. Prizes were the property of 
the chief, but unless very well suited for service they were generally released. 
They sailed with no written commission and with instructions to take any vessel 
they could master except such as had English colours and passes. Sometimes 
they seized boats under English protection, evading the open assault by sending 
on some boats, who, examining the pass, contrived to steal or lose it and make 
off. Soon after, the rest of the pirates came up and .seized the trader. In many 
cases restitution was demanded by the British Government and made without 
demur. 
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About 1710, Ha nilton' descTibes the Chief as an independent free¬ 
booter wlio kept tlinie or four grabs to rob all whom he could master. 
In October 1715. liis Iroafs attacked two vessels, in one of which was 
Mr. Strutt, Deputy Covernor of Bombay, but seven shots scared them 
away-. In 173t , tlie pirates of Malvan sei 2 ed on an English wreck. 
This caused moth dispute, but at last a treaty was concluded with 
Shankar Pant, the governpr and commander-in-chief of Malvan.-^ 
A British expet ition was sent against Sindhudurg. It reduced the 
fort, and intending to keep it, gave it the name of Fort Augustus. 
But as it was miproEtable and very hard to dismantle, the fort was 
given back of t< Kolhapur Chief, on his promising not to molest trade, 
to give securit) for his future good conduct, to pay the Bombay 
Government a 'lum of Rs. 3,82,890 and to let the English establish 
a factory at Mahan.* In the beginning of the nineteenth century 
the Malvan pirates wr;re as troublesome to the British as ever. 
Towards the close of 1812, however, the British succeeded in rooting 
them out of tin' coast. 

Pandavgad, ’.he other island fort, or Padmagad or Ramdurg 
with an area o one acre, lies about half a mile from the mainland 
and within a uile of Malvaij. This island, where Shivaji used to 
build ships, half r<3ef, half sand-bank, with ruins and cocoanut 
palms, is the ju ettiest piirt of Malvan.® In 1882, the walls were 
very ruinous, tlicre was no garrison, and the supply of water was 
defective.1( is surrounded on all sides by sea. It is said that 
there was an underground way joining Sindhudurg from this fort. 
At present (1960), the fort is in iiiins. 

Of the two mainland forts Rajkot and Sarjekof, Rajkot Fort stands 
within the boundaries of the town of Malvan,, on rising ground 
(1,500'), surrounded on three sides by the sea. It is on the west 
side of Malvan. In 1828, Rajkot was a more enclosure of dry 
stone, open towards thr; bay and flanked at three comers by towers 
of cement m.isonry, then entirely ruinous. Inside it, were several 
buildings in loierable repair, and the walls appeared never to have 
been intender 1 e.\cej)t as a slight protection to them." In 1862, the 
fort was in s< '.'eral places much broken down, there was no garrison 
and only om^ Near it are some buildings of interest, the 

barracks madr in 1812, the old Residency, and probably the factory 


1 New Account. [. 247. 

~ Low’s Indian Navy, I. 92. 

■'•Low’s India N.ivy, T. 116. 

* Grant Duff HI. 99-100. 

Nairnc’s Kr nkiui, 72. It is said to have been once held by Mahars, Govt. 
List of Givi' I’orts, 186'2. 

* Govt. List 'f G vil Forts, 1862. 

'i'Southern Koukan Forts, 1828, 

Govt. List >'■ Civl Forts, 1862. 
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established about 1792.' Tliere i.s also .i look out office the Cevitral 
Excise and a flag is kept to signalise tlie arrival of ships. 


Sarjekot Fort, about 111 miles north of Rajkot in the village of 
Revan^lr on the coast, is washed on the north by the sea and protected 
on the three other sides by a ditch. In 1862, the walls were in bail 
repair and there was no garrison and no water,- At present (1960) 
there are walls but the outer walls and bastions have fallen. 

Man^airgad P’ort (Maiidangad T.), on the high liill of the 
same name about 12 miles in land from Bankot has two forts and 
a triple stockade with an area of about ciglit acres." Of the three 
fortifications, Mandangad proper, with two reservoirs whicli are now- 
filled with earth, lies to the south, Parkot is in the middle and Jamba, 
with a dry reservoir still in a good condition, on the north. In 1862, 
the wells were in several phices much mined.* The likeness of the 
name suggests that Mandangad may he Mand*",'gora, a town of the 
Kohkan coast, as mentioned by Ptolemy (150) and in the Periplus 
(247). At the same time it seems more probable that Mandangad 
was on the coast at the mouth of the Bankot creek, on the site of the 
present \’illages of Bagmaudrde and Kolamandale.'* Though they are 
jrrobably much older, local tradition ascribes Mandangad to Shivaji, 
Parkot to the Habshi and Jamba to Atigre. They were taken by the 
British in 1818. 

Ihe headquarters of the Mandangad, talnka are at Mandangad. 

Manohar Fort (Savant\'adl T.), 18 miles north-east of Vadi 
and on the south of the Raiigna or Prasiddhgad pass is a solid mass 
of rock about 2,500 feet high, joined to the Deccan by a narrow ridge 
about two miles long. It is said to have been fortified since the time 
of the Pandavas,® and in good hands is almost impregnable. Trian¬ 
gular in shape, 440 yards long by 350 broad, it has a single entrance 
approached by a flight of roek-nit steps and guarded bv two gate¬ 
ways. 

In the 1844 disturbances, the garrison, gadkaris, of the fort, 
numbering between 400 and 500 men, espoused the cause of the 
Kolhapur insurgents. On the night of the 10th October, a band of 
them entered the house of the stthnis of Gothos, and burnt all his 
public and private papers. On the following night (11th October) 
a detachment of them, 200 strong, came out of the fort and attacked 

’ Ihe 17.5.5 treaty had a provisimi for u factory. But a,s tlie stipulation was 
repeated in the 1792 agreement, tho factory h:id probably not till then been 
started. Grant Duff, 509 in Nairnc’M Konkan 105. 

Go\ t, I.ist of Civil Forts, 1862. 

Govt. 1 .ist of Civil Forts. 

* Govt. Li.st of Civil Forts, 1862. 

B Ptolemy’.s .A.sia, X ; McCrindle’s Periplus, 129. 

* Glurie’s Itinerary, 78. 
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tlie detachmeni 'H tlie Savantvudi Local Corps stationed at Dnkan- 
vadi. The attiu ls was repulsed, and two days after a British regi- 
ment came froi i V^pfiguile to strengthen the Dukanvacli post. But 
with the aid ol tlie Rahgua garrison, the Manohar rebels attacked 
Dukanvadi, ami p'lac.':?d the troops there in great peril. Reinforce¬ 
ments were pushed irirward from Savantvadi, and Colonel, after¬ 
wards Sir JaiiK ^ t 111 tram, the Political Agent at Kolhapur, taking the 
direction of military operations, pressed and harassed the rebels and 
destroyed theii pmvtr in tin; open country. Still, for two months 
they continued lo hold Manohar. About the close of the year 1844, 
three companic;; (4 a British regiment advancing against Manohar, 
attacked, and alter a sevrne contest drove the enemy from a sti'ongly 
stockaded post on I’argol Itill. After this defeat the insurgents 
abandoned the loit and it was taken (27th January) by the British. 
When the rebellion was f|iielled the fortress and its revenues were 
made over to Vadi. Thi; garrison were allowed to keep their lands 
on certain conditions, but were declared to have forfeited all money 
claims; and those wlio lived in Kolbapiir, were forced to quit Vadt, 
and settle abcr\ ■ the Sahyadris. 

Mansantosh .‘uir'aitryadl 'P.); a small aitgular hrrt about fifteen 
acres in area, i.s arr offshoot of, and aborrt the same heiglit as, 
the celebrated fr 1 1 of Manohar, from which it is sepinated by a chasm 
200 yards wide. I’lie fort stands in a good condition even to-day 
(1960) and thrur is a road to reach the fort. 

Masure (Mai an T.; p. 9255), is about half way between 
Miilvari and/or Miilotid on the Kalvali creek had at one time been 
wrongly identified with the famous Mnziris of Ptolemy (150 A.D.) 
and Periplus (217 A.D.), then one of the chief places of trade in 
ivestern India, it is noiv generally agreed that Muziris was further- 
south on the Mirlahar iroast.^ It is one of the biggest villages in Ratna- 
giri district hut has very little trade in chillies, cocoanut, kokam, 
coir and brooms The nearest railway station is Kolhapur, 102 mile.s 
to the north-easi, Masure was in the possession of the Savants of 
Va^i up to abort I 1809, when half the share fell to Kolhapur. In 1811, 
the Kolhapur sir are c.rme into the liands of the British, and in the 
same year tlie \ 7ii:h .share was made over to Kolhapur. After remain¬ 
ing under Kolhri riir, till 1845, this half also became British property." 
In a hamlet clirse to Masure is a temple of Shri Dev Bhar^i, in 
honour of whom on Poush Vadya Ekddashl (January), a fair is held, 
attended by frotu 10,ilXX) to 15,000 persons. There is a temple of 
Vetal, a king of ghosts at AhganvaclI. A wooden idol of Vetal, 
.seven feet high ts installed in it. 

1 Muziris has 1)> i- oibcs, 1783 (or. Mem. IV. 109). and by Rene], 1788 (Map ol 
Hindustan XXXVI1 ' been idtrntified with Mirjan near Kumta in north Kanara ; 
13r. Caldwell’s sugt'i ■ituni (Zinx Dravidian Crammer, Introd. 97), that Muziris is 
Muyirkatto, the nindcrn Xranganor in Coeliin, is, thougli tliis is niueh further 
south than Pt(4en ' jmls it, now generally accepted (Balfom-’s CyclopsEdia, 
Muziris; McCrindh . I:’<?riplu.s, 131), yule. (Cathay, II. 374), marks it doubtful. 

2 From local infunmUon, 
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Maral. 


Mirya. 


20. Maral (Sangameshvar T.; p. 763), lies 10 miles east of Dev- 
lukli. The nearest railway station is Kolhapur, 53 miles to the south¬ 
east. 

There is a temple of Maleshvar in the village. The local legend 
says that originally this temple was built at Muradpur, a village at 
a distance of about two rniles from Devrukh. There was heavy 
traffic in front of the temple. The temple God, Shiv wanted a lonely 
place where no one would disturb him. He, therefore, started in 
search of a quiet place. Long before he could find such a place, 
darkness fell and the God lost his way and when he called out for 
help, nobody but a cobbler helped him with a torch. Since then 
a cobbler has a special privilege when Shiv is taken in procession. 
A fair is held in honour of God Shiv on the makar sankrdni day. 

There is a waterfall at a distance of about 100 yards from the 
temple. 

Mirya near Mirya village (Ratnagiri T.; 17'’ 00' N, 73^^ 15' E ; 
p. 2936), a high headland of bare laterite rock, lighter in colour than 
the surrounding land and from the north and south looking like 
an island, lies in the Ratnagiri taluka about two and a half miles north 
of Ratnagiri fort. Its very steep, sea-face, covered with large late¬ 
rite boulders, ends near the water edge in cliffs of varying height. 
Mirya peak at its highest part, on which there is an old flag-staff, is 
475 feet above the sea. 

Between Miyet, the south-west point of the Mirya hill and the 
Ratnagiri headland, lies Mirya Bay one and a half miles long and 
one mile deep, with depths of from four to five fathoms to within 
a quarter of a mile of the beach. The shore is narrow and sandy 
covered with cocoa palms and fronted by a ridge of sand hills rising 
from twenty to thirty feet above high water. It connects the head¬ 
land of Mirya with the mainland, and behind it is an extensive flat 
of mud and sand, in many places thickly overgrown with mangrove 
bushes and covered at spring tides. Through this the Shirgaon 
creek winds to the town of Ratnagiri. The entrance to this creek 
is on the north side of the Mirya headland where it joins the Kalba- 
devi river, a large inlet with, at the north side of its mouth, the 
village and temple of Kalbadevi. Large crafts come up the Shirgaon 
creek at high water, and lie off a landing place near the town of 
Ratnagiri. Part of the new road from Ratnagiri to Mirya, which runs 
parallel to this creek, is also used as a wharf for craft. In the north 
of Mirya Bay is a sunken rock called the Muddle Shoal, which, at 
low water, has a depth of only five feet On all sides, shoal water 
stretches for one and a half cables, but at two cables, there is 
a depth of six fathoms. 

On the north side of Mirya headland is Kalbadevi bay in which 
south-east comer there is, in five fathoms mud, a sheltered anchorage 
from south-west winds. Here, during the stormy season of 1857, 
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troops were sah l) Sanded in smooth water.’ There is an all-weather CHAPTER 20'. 
inotorable road iioin h.atnagirl to this landing place. The road forms — 

part of the Mir- a-Ralnagiri-KolhapQr State Highway. The nearest “***' 
railway station i\ Kolhapur, 78 miles to the north-east. Mirya. 

Nandos Fort, in Niindos village (Malvan T.); is not more Nandos Fort. 
than a quarter ni an acre in area. In 1862, it was surrounded by 
a ditch and was in fair repair. There was no garrison. Water and 
supplies were alnnulant.- The fort is totally ruined. 

Nerur (Kudai t’eta, p. 7142), is on the Karli river, three and Nerur. 
a half miles v 'sl of Kudai. Near the village, are two ponds, tire 
larger of whicli v as, in 1877, examined with a view to enlarging 
it by replacing ihe; {:arth embankment by a strong masonry dam. 

The idea had (o lie given up as the soil proved too weak to bear 
the weight of toe masonry. At pre.sent (1960), one of the ponds 
is used by the oeophj for drinking purposes and the other is kept 
aside for tmimaU 'fliere is a big temple of God Kaleshvar. Every 
year a fair is Ii ‘Id on Mahashwrdtri day when about 2,500 people 
attend. There is a village panchayat. Bazar is held on every 
Sunday. 

Nevare (Ratnagui T.; 17" 05' N, 73° 15' E ; p. 4184), village Nevare. 
lies on the sea-siiore at a distance of 12 miles to the north of Ratna- 
girl. The vilhH;c is surrounded by hills particularly on the north 
and the south arid a small river runs through the village dividing it 
in two parts, 'hi? village Nevare is connected with Ratnagiri by 
Ratnagiri-Malgund Road which is a District Local Board road. 

There are also two ajrproach roads leading to the village Dhamanse 
and Kotavade. 71ie nearest railway station is Kolhapur, 90 miles 
to the south-east Agriculture which is the main occupation of the 
village keeps tlio v illagers busy only for the rainy season and for the 
rest of the ycai they are dependent upon earnings outside their 
village. There arc five temples, two mosques and a primary school 
in the village. Cirants under community development programme 
are given to vaiious social organizations which carry out recreational 
and social activirici; in the village. A little to the north is Ganapatipule 
where about 25*) year s ago Govindpant Bundele built and dedicated 
a temple to Garqrati. 


Nivti Fort in the village of Kochaie (Vehgurle Feta, p. 3543), Nivti Fort, 
6/2 miles south i 1 Malvan and eight miles north of Vehgurle, stands at 
the month of ,i stnall creek in rather a striking day. Nivti is also 
a minor port. 


1 Hydrographic '•jjtiof No. 17. 

- Gnvt. I.ist of I'Kil Forts, 1862. 
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The Aoliime of (raflit that passed through the port in each of 
tire three years 1953-54, 1954-.55 and 1955-56, is given below 



Imports. 

Exports. 


(tons.) 

(tons.) 

1953-54 .. 

124 

50 

1954-55 .. 

130 

65 

1955-56 .. 

84 

401 


Nivti fort, on a very picturesque anrl well-wooded headland about 
150 fee,t high, is a complete ruin.' In 1786, it was taken by the 
Kolhapur troops and soon after restored to Savantvadi.- In the 
early years of the nineteenth century (1803 and 1810), after being 
taken and retaken by theise rival chiefs, it remained in the end with 
the Savants. In 1818, when British power was established, the 
southern villages continued to suffer from the raids of the Savantvadi 
gaiTisons of Nivti and Redi. A British force'® was sent into the 
Kohkan, and on the 4th February 1819, Nivti was invested and given 
up without resistance.'' The nearest railway station is Belgaum, 
87 miles to the south-east. 

Palgad Fort (Khed 'I'.), about one and a half across in area, 
stands on tlie ci est of a higli hill on the north-west boundary of Khed. 
in 1862, it was in ruins, with nine old useless guns, of which there 
is no trace today. It is said to have been built by Shivaji and was 
taken in 1818 by the British. At the foot near Dapoli, lies the village 
of Palil (Palgad). 

Passes i The chief passes are, Ilatlot, AmbavalT, North Tivra, 
Kumbharli, Mala, South Tivra, Kuudi, Amba, Vishalgad, Shevgad, 
Phonda, Amboli and Ram. 

Pat (Kudal Peta, p, 4879), is a large garden village in the west 
of Kuda], ten miles north of Vehgurle, and eighteen miles north-west 
of Vadi. It has a fine natural lake bordered by betel-nut and palm 
groves, which is said, during the rains, to cover an area of about 
83 acres. For many years its water has, during the cold season, 
been used to irrigate land in the neighbouring villages of Mhapan 
and Kochre. Seedlings are jrrepared in the lake before the rainy 
season and in the monsoon they are taken out and are sown in the 
fields. There is an embankment with sluice-gates on the north-east. 

^ Nainie’s Konkaa, 1(15. 

- A wing of the 89tli Regiment ; 2^ battalions Indian infantry ; 3 troops of 
Indian cavalry and artillery, Nairne’s Konkan, 127. 

" The details were : the hcad-finarters of tlie IVlh Rifles, crossing the river at 
Kaiil, arrived tiefore Nivti on the 2nd Fehnunv 1819, On the 3rd tlie batterie.s 
opened and on the following dav tlie fort eapitidated and wa.s taken. Service 
Record of IT. M.’s IV Rifles, 29. 

^ Gov. List of Civil Forts, 1862. 
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Pavas (RatTJiij'ii i ’I’. , p. 3540), lying eight miles to the soutli 
of Ratnagirl has i river running through it. The village is separated 
from Ratnagiri h'.- (he Bhiitye creek. The nearest railway station is 
Kolhapur, 92 miles to the south-east. The land is generally fertile. 
Some irrigated crops are raised on river water. Tlrere are also 
gardens of cocoa mi Is, betel-nuts and mangoes. Ranpar, the nearest 
harbour lies onb at a distance of three miles. Agriculture is the main 
occupation of the v illage. Besides, people also undertake gardening 
and fishing. Th •re aie nine temples, four mosques, one secondary 
school and four primary schools in the village. Besides there is a pri¬ 
mary health cent re and a veterinary aid centre. Grants are given to 
various organisations to enable them to carry on recreational and 
social activities in the village. 

Pedhe or Parshram (Chiphrn T.; 17° 3(K N, 73° 30' E ; 

p. 1970), is a villag;e on the north bank of the Vasishtlu opposite 
Chipjun and ti c ishmd and fort of Goval The nearest railway 
station is Kai'ad, about 55 miles to the south-east. On a high hill 
slope commanding a fine view of the river and close to the provincial 
road from Chi] > Kin to Khed and Poladpiir, the village is celebrated 
as the seat of th ' ancient shrine of the Kohkan reclaimer Parashuram, 
and as the traditional birth-place of Chitpavan Brahmans, whose head- 
(juarters lie in ilic tract round Dapoli, Khed and Chiplim.^ 

Before the tin e of Parashuram, so runs the story, the sea washed the 
Sahyadri cliffs, Parashuram, who was a Brahman subdued the Ksha- 
triyas and gave away all thr; lands above the Suhyadris, by shooting 
an arrow out to se » and reclaimed the Kohkan for his oum use." The 
chief temple, dedicated to Bhargavram or Parashuram, is a central 
shrine surrounded by two smaller buildings. At the back of the 

1 Of the Chitp iv.iiis, details are giwn iu Chuptor ITI. 

“ The story of I’aiashnraiii is tliat ho was the son of ilio Brahman sage 
Jainadagni. Fan].'l inam's motlicr and tlic wife of the great Kshatriya king, 
.'iahasrarjun, were ^is^l■)■s. TJie sage Jamadagni was poor, and his wife was forced 
to do all the hoosohold duties with her own hands. One day, fetching water, 
she thought of hrr sister’.s grandeur and her own ijoverty. As she was thus 
thinking the piti her becauit; empty. Tlic sage asked her why her pitcher was 
empty, and when slic told liini how the water had h^aked away, ho blamed her 
for thinldng her ; isti r s state better than her own. She said ; ‘ If 1 w'ant to ask 
iny sister there i. liardl) food for ten men*. ‘I have’ the sage replied, ‘food for 
fen thousand, hoi ) do not tliink it wise to call a Kshatriya to dinner’. She 
pleaded that tin ; shou'd ho asked, and lier sister and her husband taime with 
a large following I ’ro n his wish-fulfilling cow and never empty jar the sage 
satisfied the kin;’ and all Ids' ruen. Learning the source of the sage’s store of 
food, the king c a lii d off the ww and the jar, and killed the sage, forcing him to 
lie on a bed o) pointed nails. Grieved with the result of her foolishness the 
sage’s wife com iiilterl .suicide. 'Hins orphaned Parashuram vowed vengeance 
on the Kshatriya'. .Attacking them vv'ith his axe, Farashu, ho broke their pow'er, 
slew all who dal r ot 'orfeit their birtfiriglit by ini.xing with the Slrudras, and 
gave the wliole it their lands to Bralunaris. Finding that he had left no land 
for himself, he prayed the sea, vvhicli then washed the Sahyadri eliffs, to cast 
him up a kingil ipi 'i'ho sea rcTuscd and Parashuram determined to drive 
it back. Standii i; on the Sahyadris lie shot an arrow westward and before it 
the sea retired. But the sea-God laid .sent a friendly boo to boro Parashuram’s 
iiinv-string, and I hr airow fell short reclaiming oniv' a strip about forty miles 
luoad. 
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enclosure is a reservoir called in honour of Parashuram’s shooting the 
arrow spring, ban gangd. The temple, with a yearly income of about 
Rs, 2,500 from cash allowances and the revenues of three villages, is 
visited by many pilgrims on their way from Banaras, Dvarka and 
other sacred places to the shrine of Rameshvara in the extreme south. 
Every morning the idol is bathed and dressed. A yearly festival on 
the third day of the first fortnight of Vdishdkh (April-May) is 
attended by more than a thousand people. 

Phurus (Khed T.; p. 2136), situated on the Khed-Dapoli road 
is a village which comes under national extension service scheme. 
There is an Urdu primary school and a secondary school and the 
children’s park was built in 1958. The mahild mandal and the yoirth 
club conduct social, culhiral activities in the village. A weaving and 
spinning school in the village is managed by the District Local Board. 
There is a poultry centre in the village where training in poultry¬ 
keeping is given. The village is provided with a well and a recrea¬ 
tion room with a radio-set, under National Extension Service Scheme. 
The village library is run by the village panchayat. The nearest 
railway station is Karad, 92 miles to the south-east. 

Ports.—The Ratniigirl seabo;u'd, stretching north and south for 
160 miles, contains 20 ports and harbours. Of these nine — Baiikot, 
Harnai Chiplutj, Saugmeshvar, Ratnagiri, Rajapur, Kharepatan, 
Malvan and Veiigurle—are places of some trade and consequence ; 
the rest are small, offering during the fair season more or less com¬ 
plete shelter to coasting craft, but with little or no trade. 

Ratnagiri ports are of two classes, coastal ports on sheltered days 
and river mouths, and inland ports up tidal creeks generally at the 
point where navigation ceases. Dabhol in former times, and now 
Ratnagiri Malvan and Vehgurle are exceptions. But from the rug¬ 
gedness of the inland country, and in former times from their freedom 
from pirate attacks, trade had always centred at the inland harbours 
The coast settlements have been little more than fishing villages with, 
in the fair season, some stranger merchants and small traffic, chiefly 
in salt and grain. 

Prasiddhagad or Raiigna Fort (Kudiil T.), on the Savant- 
vadi and Kolhapur boundary, stands on a peak of the Sahyadris, 
about eighteen miles north of Mabadevgad, and is 2,600 feet high. 
Rahgna was one of fifteen forts built by a chief of Panhala near 
Kolhapur, who seems to have lived at the close of the twelfth century. 
In the beginning of the eighteenth century (1709), Tarabai took 
refuge in the fort and was unsuccessfully besieged by Shahu, the 
grandson of ShivajT.^ 

Purngad (Ratnagiri T.; p. 548), is a village on the brow of 
a barren point at the mouth of the Muchkundi river, twelve miles 

' Grant Duff. (I.3). 187. 
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south of Ratnaguused wrongly to be called Rajapurd The nearest 
railway station is Kolhiipur, 95 miles to the south-east. Purngad is 
a small port with little trade. 


The volume of traffic that passed through the port in 1954-55 and 
1955-56 is given below 


1954- 55 

1955- 56 


Imports. 

(tons) 

2,233 

2,740 


Exports 

(tons) 

1,639 

1,873 


On the top of tlie hill is the small square fort of Purngad without 
outworks, covering an area of twenty-two acres. Under the Peshvas 
government no revenue was exacted from fields within the fort as 
they w'ere brouclit into cultivation by fort men, gadkaris. At present 
(1^9) nothing rema ns of the fort except its outer wall in a dilapi¬ 
dated condition Even at high tide, the river admits only very small 
coasting crafts. >\liic,'h pl>' as far as SatavalT, about 12 miles inland.'** 

Rajapur (Ra),ipiir T, , 16° 35' N, 73“ 30' E ; p. 8,023), the head¬ 
quarters of Rajiipiir faluka is built on a slope rising from the water’s 
edge, at the lu id of a tidal creek, thirty miles south-east of Ratnagiri 
and about fiftu -ii miles from the sea. Rajapur is not now the port 
as it once was. \'essel,s cannot ply within three miles of the old 
stone quay. I'hi; bay, about three quarters of a mile broad, grasses 
inland for about a mile between steep laterite cliffs. It is broken into 
several small lOvcs and inlets, into the largest of which, Tulsanda, 
on the south side, small vessels caught .in a south-west gale can run. 
Well sheltered from north-west gales, with westerly winds a heavy 
short swell make.s it, except on the north side, a not very safe 
anchorage.® l.ocal vessels discharge and load at Jaitapur on the 
left bank of the river about four miles from the entrance, which among 
early European travellers shai'ed with Rajapur, the honour of naming 
the river. There is only seven or eight feet of water on the bar at 
low tide, but lurther in abreast Jaitapur are depths of fior fifteen 
to twenty-foul feet. 


The oldest looking and best preserved town in the Konkap, its 
streets are stc.'p and narrow and the markets paved and roofed. The 
old English factory, a massive stone building with an enclosure lead- 

1 Taylor’s Sailitic; Directory, .389. 

2 Dom Joao !■) Ciastro (1.538), calling it the river of Betel, because nuicli 
betel grew on its bank, describes it as having good water and a largo open 
mouth. The h idstead on the north wiis a gunshot from tlie rock. Primeiro 
Roteiro da CosI i da India, .33. 

® It is high vi'ater at full and change of the moon at 10 hours 45 minutes. 
Ordinary mean 'iprings ri.se six feet five inches, neaps rise four feet five inches. 
Bom. Gov. Gametic, .3rd July 1879, 701. 
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ing to the sea, now used as a Government office, and another equally 
large ruined European building probably the French Factory, give 
tlic town a special interest. The inamlatdar s office is situated in the 
old Dutch factory, purchased by English in 1699. It was closed in 
1707. It was once a pecidiar Ratnagirl port through which Arabs 
carried on their trade directh .' Now no foreign trader carries on 
trade through this port. The nearest railway station is Kolhapur, 
80 miles to the south-east. 

During the last century in the fair season active communication 
was kept up between Bombay, and the Deccan. Every year a few 
Arab vessels from Zanzibar and the African coast brought fresh and 
dry dates to exchange for gCiI and other produce. Now from Bombay 
piecegoods, metals and miscellaneous eomuiodities, and from Mala¬ 
bar, cocoanuts and betelnuts are imported for local use and for 
through carriage to the Deccan. From the Deccan, to meet local 
wants come food grains, cotton cloth, molasses, turmeric, chillies, 
tobacco, clarified butter, edible oil, and other products. Mangoes 
and betelnuts are e.xported outside. The town is situated on the 
Bombay-Konkan-Goa National Highway, 48 miles away from Ratna- 
giri. It is connected with Kolhapur by road. The system of trade 
was similar to that at Chiplun and other old fashioned isolated 
Kohkap towns. Business v\’as in the hands of local merchants. 
Formerly it was an important trade centre. Goods from the Deccan 
and Bombay were consigned to the local merchants. On arrival 
they were sold and re-sold to petty dealers, continually changing 
hands until they were distributed amongst the consumers or re¬ 
exported. The through trade was limited to the fair season (Octo- 
bcr-May), and as at Chipliin, during this busy time a large trading 
camp was formed, every available space near the market and the 
landing place being filled by temporary booths and warehouses. The 
conditions are now changed. 11, is not so important a town as it was 
once. All essential commoditi<!s of life are imported and only mangoes 
and betelnuts, cashew-nuts and other forest products are exported, 
4’hc cliief streets are well-kejit and paved, and the permanent shops are 
substantially built. During the hot months, March, April and May 
the streets are shaded from the sun by a continuous canopy of plaited 
cocoanut leaves, stretching from house to house and making 
a temporary arcade. 

There is direct communication with Kolhapur and the neighbour¬ 
ing Deccan districts by a provincial motorable road through the 
Phonda Ghat towards Nipaiii, and by an easy road over the Airaskura 
Ghat, 


There are no iridustries in the town rweept fruit canning. Mango 
fruits are sliced and canned and are sent to U.S.A, 

‘ Nuinie’s Konkiai, 121. 
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Of the total population of 8,023, according to the Census figjures 
of 1951, the agricultjral classes number 1,137 and the non-agricul- 
tural classes 6,836. Of the latter, 1,086 persons derive their principal 
means of livelihood from production other than cultivation; 
2,118 persons trom commerce; 388 persons from transport; and 
3,294 persons liom other services and miscellaneous sources. 

Established in IMO, Rajapur Municipality has an area of 
2-39 square miles. It is composed of 11 members and is now 
governed under the Bombay District Municipal Act, 1901. Besides the 
managing committee, there are committees for schools, dispensary 
and sanitation. 

The annual income of the mimicipality for 1956-57, excluding extra¬ 
ordinary and debt heads amounted to Rs. 95,776; from municipal 
rates and taxes Rs. 85,617; revenue derived from municipal property 
and powers api rt from taxation Rs. 1,873; grants and contributions 
Rs. 6,769; and miscellaneous Rs. 1,517. The expenditure for the 
same year, excluding extraordinary and debt heads amounted to 
Rs. 79,351; general administration and collection charges being 
Rs. 18,915; pul lie safety Rs. 17,180; public health and convenience 
Rs. 37,707; gicrits and contributions Rs. 300; and miscellaneous 
Rs. 5.249. 

Water supply m the town is mostly from private and public wells, 
municipal water works and tanks. The municipality has constructed 
one dam at Kodavli, from which water is carried to the town 
reservoir throusdt pipes. 

There are 6,931 It. of underground and 18,091 of open drains in 
the town. During the year 19^-57, the municipality had constructed 
new drains, measuring 127 ft., out of which some are kaccha and 
some are stone lined gutters. Water is collected in 25 cesspools, 
connected to th<.; houses. 

For fire-fighting the; municipality has purchased one fire-fighter- 
cum-water-spriiikUr, the same being also employed for sprinkling 
water on the streets. 

The town has three furlongs of asphalted road, five miles, one 
furlong and 142 feet metalled and one mile six furlongs unmetalled. 

Primary education in the town is managed by the District School 
Board, the mimicipality paying its annual statutory contribution. 
Rajapur High ScIkx)] is run by the Shikshan Prasarak Mandal, the 
municipality pat ing an annual contribution of Rs. 1,000. 

There is one allopathic dispensary called “Rajapur Municipal Dis¬ 
pensary” situated in ward No. 1. One veterinary dispensary run 
hy Government is .situahsd in ward No. 4. The municipality runs 
a maternity hone which extends free service. 

(g.c.p. ) L-» Vf tl74-?50 
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There are six burial places and six cremation grounds, all managed 
by the respective communities. Four are situated in ward No. 1, 
one in ward No, 2, three in ward No. 3, and four in ward No. 4. 

The town has some places of interest like tire Pmrdalik Temple, 
P^davas’ Temple and the old English factory building now used 
as the Mamlatdar’s ofiice. 

At the time of the first Musalman conquest (1312), Rajapur was 
the chief town of the district.^ In 1638, it is said to be one of the 
best Deccan maritime towns.^ In that year Courten’s Association 
and East India Company formed a compact in 1649 by which the 
former was to retain its assuda Factory in Madagaskar while the 
port-to-port trade in India, was to be reserved to the latter and 
because of pepper and cardamoms, and freedom from Dutch inter¬ 
ference, the offer was accepted.® In 1660 and 1670, Shivaji 
invaded the town sacking the English factory. In 1673, it is men¬ 
tioned as then a French and formerly an English factory.^ In the 
terms of a treaty with Shivaji, the factory was again established but 
it was never profitable.® In 1686, after the unsuccessful expedition 
of Aurahgzeb’s son Muazzam, his Irrother Akbar, who had long been 
in rebellion against his father, hired a ship commanded by an English¬ 
man, and embarking at Rajapur, sailed to Maskat, and from Maskat 
went to Persia.® In 1713, Rajapur was handed over to Ahgi'e.'^ 
About this.time (1710-1720), Hamilton states that formerly both the 
English and French had factories, and that the country produced the 
finest batelas and muslins in India. Now (1720), he adds, ‘arts and 
sciences are discouraged and the port deserted He noticed its fine 
artificial water cisterns and natural hot bath witliin tlrree yards of 
a cold one, both reckoned as medicinal.* In 1819, Riljapur was, in 
the extent of its trade and in the number and wealth of its people, 
much ahead of any other south Kohkaii port. Tlie river was not 
very good, large boats having at onc-thircl of the way up to move 
their cargoes into small boats. But trade was encouraged by specially 
easy rates. The inland trade was through the Anaskura Ghat to all 
the chief towns of the Maiatha states. In 1834, Rajapur was a great 
mart for goods to and from the Kamatak and southern Maratha 
country. The exports were cloth, clarified butter, and pepper; the 
imports were dates and other dried fruits, and iron. 

1 Jervis' Konkan, I. 81. As so many names along tlie Konkan coast me 
Giecized, it seems probable that Ptolemy’s (150), Turannosboas is Rajapiir. 

^ Mandelslo in Harris, II. 130. 

® Sir William Hunter. A Historj' of British India, Vol. IT, p. 115. 

t Fryer’s New Account, 50. 

3 Grant Duff, 118. 

Nairne’s in Ind. Ant. II. 320. 

T Grant Duff, 186. 

s Hamilton’s New Account, I. 246. 
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The only stror gliold was a small fort, gadhi, on the right bank 
over the river. ' On slightly rising ground with a filled up ditch on 
the south side, tli,' f ort was a strong masonry building surrounded by 
a wall with two bastions which are now ruined. In 1818, it was 
taken possession of by the British. In 1862, the building was strong, 
but the wall, e'aiept one bastion, was somewhat broken. Water 
was plentiful an 1 supplies could easily be obtained. There were 
lour old and n iserviceable guns.' The English factory, used 
as a Government olfice, seems to have been started in 1649 and 
closed in 1708." During this time the factory suffered greatly from 
the disturbed stale of the country. It was sacked by ShivajI in 1661, 
and as a punishnicnt for furnishing the Bijapur king with war stores, 
the factors were imprisoned until a ransom was paid. The factory 
was closed at a loss of £- 3,718. In 1668, it was re-established, but 
tifter two years (1.670), was again invaded by Shivaji and with¬ 
drawn.^ It was or fourth time opened in 1702, but after about ten 
years was final!) withdrawn.^ Of the French factory, now in ruins, 
little is known. 11 was probably started about 1667,'' and was sacked 
by Shivaji in 1670.-' Whether it was again opened is not known, 
[t was closed be! )r(' 1710.'' 

The hot spring at the foot of the hill about a mile from the town, 
is for its virtue in curing rheumatic and skin diseases, much fre¬ 
quented by people. The water from the side of the hill, about 
300 yards from die south bank of the river, flows into a ten feet 
square stone pa\cd cistern, and thence through a short pipe end¬ 
ing in a stone cow's lie.id, pours in a full stream into the river. With 
a temperature of about 120° the water has no .special taste or 
smell.* 

About a mile from the hot spring, is a spring locally known as 
Ganga whose water flows at uncertain times, never more than once 
in two years. The usual season of its flow is in the hot months, 
rarely or never c uring th«; rains. It suddenly begins, flows for two 
or tliree months, and dries up without warning. It is held in great 
reverence and c.dled (iruiga. Immediately the flow begins, Hindu.s 
from long distaiu cs come and bathe, first in the hot spring and then 

' Gov. List of Cl' il Forts, 1862. 

2 It was here that the al)le but unfortunate Sir John Child, afterwards 
(1682-1690), Presidi nt of the Company, spent several of his first years in India. 
Tlie factor at Hajapiir w.is his uncle, and according to Captain A. Hamilton, who 
never lets a chance of abusing him pass, ChQd drew the notice of the Company 
to some irregtilariti s on his uncle’s part, and in reward, at the early age of 
twenty-four, got hiii.sell: ajipointed his uncle’s successor. New Account, I, 245. 

''Bruce’s Annals, II. ;S9'5. 

' Nairne’s Konhai , 120; Hamilton’s New Account, I. 246. 

* On 15th Octobi , 1665, the first French factory was established at Surat. 
Milburn’s Oriental (' nrunerce, I. ,381. 

« Bruce’s Annals. 11, 39ti. 

t Hamilton’s Nev Ai count, 1. 246. Mr. Nairne (Ind. Ant. III. 319) mentions 
that the Dutch hrol at one time a factory at Riljapur. 

* Trans. Bom, Ge i Soc. VII. 1,59 (1846). 

(o.c:,c.) [.-B Vi 4174-5011 
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in the cold intermittent spring. A number of small ponds have been 
built for the use of the bathers. As in similar cases tlie spring 
is probably a natural siphon. In the middle of the town is a temple 
of Vithoba with a large rest-house, used by travellers and religious 
mendicants. Fairs in honour of the God are held twice a year 
in Ashd4h (June-July) and Kdrtik (October-November), when a con¬ 
siderable crowd of people assembles. 

The large Musalman population have built seven mosques in 
different parts of the town. None are of any size of architectural 
beauty. The Jumd or chief mosque is near the Kodavli bridge. 

Ramgad Fort is in the village of Ramgad (Malvan T.; 
p. 870). Except a towered wall leading to a reservoir, there are 
no defences. The walls about 18' high, ten feet thick, and more 
than 700 yards in circumference, have fifteen small towers most 
of them with three embrasures. The west gateway is an .eight 
feet wide and fifteen feet long passage, lined with stone steps 
between the fort wall and a tower about 18' high and 18' in diameter. 
Inside the fort are the commandant’s house, and an interesting 
ruined temple about thirty-six yards square.^ In 1862, the walls 
were in a dilapidated state. There was no garrison and no water. 
There were 21 guns and 106 cannon bidls all old and useless.^ Ram¬ 
gad surrendered to the British on the 6th of April 1818. 

Ranpar, a village, lies at the top of the snug and deep little cove 
of Pavas, about six miles south of Ratnagiri. 

Rasalgad Fort (Khed T.; 17° 45' N, 73° 30' E;), at 
the south end of the spur which further north is crowned by the 
Sumargad and Mahipatgad forts, has an area of about five acres. 
Less elevated than either of the above forts, Rasalgad is approached 
by an easy ascent which begins on the west and is about three 
miles from the village of Madave (Khed T.; p. 897). Narrow in 
the north, the fort gradually broadens, dividing in the south into two 
spurs, one running to the south-east, the other to the south-west. The 
fort is entered from the north by a very massive gate guarded by a tower 
and high battlements. In a crevice in the wall opposite the gate 
is an image of Mdruii. About eighty yards inside is a second gate¬ 
way, also strongly guarded by a tower and battlements. Further 
south, where the ground broadens, there is a temple with some 
rich wood carving. This temple, dedicated to the goddesses Zolaya 
and Vaghya, is of some local sanctity forming every year the 
gathering place for bands of worshippers from fourteen neigh¬ 
bouring villages. Both the spurs of the hill beyond the temple are 
fortified. On the south-east spur is a roofless building once used 
as a storehouse. Beyond the storehouse are some pools with near their 
banks several memorial stones with very dim weather-worn tracery. 

1 Mr. R. D. Worthington, C. S. 

2 Gov. List of Civil Forts, 1862. 
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The spur after a!)out 300 yards ends in a battlement known as the 
Pusafi’s Tower, The south-west spur is much more strongly forti¬ 
fied. The doferi' cs known as the upper fort, bale killd, about 
186 feet by 126 are surrounded by walls, with, at each corner, 
an embrasured 1 atthinient. Inside are the ruins of a powder 
magazine and ol die (.‘ommandant’s house. The temple of Zolayii 
and the image ol Mamti show that the fort was built and for a time 
held by Hindus. Ihe only trace of Musalmans is in the Upper 
Fort, a battlemen known as the saint’s tower, pit humj. At present 
(1960), there arc six ^pms on the fort. 

The fort has an easy access but no inhabitants reside in it. 
However, people often use a big open ground inside the fort as 
a picnic spot. Piija ol the Goddess Zolaya is performed daily and 
a fair is held in her honour in Navrdtra, Ashvin Sud., 1 to 10. 

Ratnagiri nortli latitude 17° and east longitude 73° liy, with, in 
1951, 27,082 people, the administrative headquarters of the district, 
lies facing the sea, 1361 miles south-east of Bombay. Ratnagiri Bay, 
about two miles liroad and one mile deep, has along its north shore 
a long flat fortifed headland from 200 to 300 feet high, joined to 
the mainland b\ a n..irrow sandy neck. The south .shore ending 
seawards in dills and boulders is rocky throughout. About half 
way between tb 'se tv.’o lieadlands a small river falls into the bay. 
On either side if the river mouth is a low shore fringed to the 
north with cocoi nut trees, and to the south, sandy and flat, broken 
by occasional pafclies of palms. 

During the north-east monsoon (October-June), the landing place 
is at the Custom House, about half a mile from a small round tower 
at the foot of die headland under the fort. In landing, a good 
lookout must be kept for rocks, as large reefs stretch west almost as 
high as low tide level, rising in isolated patches. During fair weather 
westerly gales, which sometimes last for three days, a heavy swell 
rolls in and landing is difficult, and ,in the south-west monsoon 
(June-October) it is generally impossible. Except at high water,’ 
when if the sea does not break on the bay, it is passable for large 
country craft, b it the rixmr entrance is not safe. At the south end 
of the bay, about half a mile from the shore, a reef rises above water, 
falling away ,iii a rocky bank from two to three fathoms that 
stretches west, its outer edge five fathoms deep, bearing south from 
the light-house. 

Ratnagiri Municipality was established in 1876. It has an area 
of four square utiles, It is now governed under the Bombay Municipal 
Boroughs Act, NA’HI of 1926, and is composed of 25 members. 
There are tho i> setats reserved for women and one seat is reserved 

1 It is high w.ilcr at full and change of the moon at 10 hours 52 minutes, 
ordinary mean sfirings rise sw feet, and neaps four and a half, Bom, Gov. 
Gazem, 3rd July 1879, 699. 
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for the Scheduled Ca.sles and the Scheduled Tribes. The municipality 
has, besides the standing committee, committees for sanitation, rules 
and bye-laws, and the gymnasium. 

During the year 1956-57, the total income of the municipality, 
excluding extraordinary and debt head-s, amounted to Rs. 3,73,573, 
composed of octroi Rs. 2,08, 750; consolidated tax Rs. 78,901; other 
municipal rates and taxes, Rs. 30,261; revenue derived from municipal 
property Rs. 22,697; grants and contributions Rs. 29,144; and 
miscellaneous Rs. 3,820. The total expenditure during the same year, 
excluding extraordinary and debt heads amounted to Rs. 2,53,191, 
general administration being Rs. 47,029, public safety Rs. 36,364, 
public health and convenience Rs. 1,38,484, public instruction 
Rs. 23,799, contributions Rs. 150, and miscellaneous Rs. 7,365. 

The municipality supplie,s tap water from the Municipal Nachane 
Water Works to a part of the town. The Nachane Water Works 
situated at a distance of two and a half miles from the town was 
built in 1910 at a cost of Rs. 85,555. It impounds water from 
perennial springs starting from a valley which is surrounded by 
boulder walls. Water is brought to tlie town by gravitation and 
stored in a service reservoir composed of two big compartments with 
a capacity of four lakhs of gallons. The rest of the town gets water 
from private wells which number more than 2,000. 

The municipality has already taken in hand another water works 
scheme, known as the Panval Nala Water Works, for augmenting 
the water supply of the town. The source of supply is the river 
Kajavi running near the village Panval which is situated at a distance 
of seven miles from the town. The water is to be brought to the 
town by a gravitation main. The estimated cost of the scheme is 
Rs. 24,68,000. The work is being executed tlirough Government 
agency, and the work of laying pipes is nearing completion 
(September, 1957). 

The town has an open drain called '‘Toran Varvd" which 
passes through the town. This was constructed in 1914. Theie are 
pucca stone gutters for waste water. 

There is compulsory primary education in the town juanaged by 
the District School Board, the municipality paying its statutory 
annual contribution. The municipality pays annual grants of Rs. 250 
each to the private institutions which conduct four high schools, viz., 
the Phatak High School, the Patwardhan High School, the Maliila 
Vidyalaya and R. B. Shirke High School. The municipality also pays 
a token grant-in-aid to the R. P. Gogate College which is managed 
by the Ratnagiri Education Society. 

For fire service, the municipality has a fire-fighter-ctuu-water- 
sprinkler. The fire-fighter always kept ready for service, is used in 
times of scarcity to supply water to the people. 
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The municipniitv has about 35 miles of road, two and a half miles 
being asphalted, ten miles metalled, 18 miles water-hound macadam, 
and the rest m i iH tailed. 

There are dine; miinieipal markets, one each for vegetables, iish 
and mutton. 1 here is also a municipal slaughter-house. 

An Ayurvedir iliispensary, situated near the Svatantrya Lakshml 
Chowk, is run h) the municipality. There is a Government Civil 
Hospital near the nmnicipal office compound. At a distance of two 
miles from tin municipal office there is Shri D. M. Petit Leprosy 
Hospital. Op]i)site the Jail Building there is the Mental hospital. 
Government m.Uiages a veterinary di.spensary which is situated to the 
north of the cuy. 

There are n niunicipa] cremation or burial grounds. A private 
committee look, after a cremation ground for Hindus called the 
“ Hindu Smashiin Bhumi ” situated to the west of the town on the 
shores of the V kite Sea. There are eight burial places for Muslims in 
different localities managed by the Jarmts of the localities concerned. 

The Ratnagiri foit is a series of fortifications on the high headland 
which forms tim west: end of the north arm of the Ratnagiri harbour. 
This headland has a shape similar to a horse’s foot with the toe- 
pointing south, the sides each about 1,320 yards long and the heel 
or broad north cud. about 1,000 yards across and has a total area of 
about 120 acr<s From its north-east end, where it is joined to the 
mainland by . low isthmus about 440 yards broad, the headland 
rises from about 20C' ft. in the north to 300 in the south, From 
the extreme soulhi point where there is a light-house passing north 
along what m;be called the west half of the foot, the heel, with 
very steep wi ^ tern cliffs, quickly falls to about 100 feet above sea 
level and then at north-west end of the heel, rises again as suddenly 
into an isolatt il. fortified hill, 200 feet liigh, known as Bale Kills. 
The broad nor h face of the headland, concave in shape, forms a bay 
with the citadel as its western, and the north end of the eastern 
face of the he idland as its eastern arms. 

The defenc i s nf the headland form an outer and inner fort. 
Starting from lire isthmus in the north-east, about the middle of the 
south-eastern ;;ide, lacing Ratnagiri town, stood the main gateway 
of the outer iort, with the usual massive iron boxes and spikes to 
ward off elephants. South of this gateway to the light-house point, 
the eastern rulgc is crested by a very high and massive wall. 
Between the 'igiit-house point, and the citadel previously referred 
to as B(7/c KiUfi the west side, falling in sheer, some times overhang¬ 
ing cliffs, is liirtified only at the extreme south and north ends. 
Passing north fiom the south or light-house end is a long stretch 
of cliff said to have he(;n once topped by a wall, but of this no trace 
remains. At t(ie extreme north-west are the isolated and very strong 
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20. fortifications of the inner fort or citadel, Bale Killd. Along the bay of 
the north of the headland from the citadel fortifications, a very 
strong, wide and high wall runs along the shore with bastions at 
close intervals. Near the village at the head of the bay a massive 
gate-way shelters the landing place or bunder. These low north 
shore defences are, according to local story, the work of the 
Pratinidhi, Dhondu Bhaskar (1790). From the gateway along the 
eastern arm of the bay a wall runs up to the north end of the eastern 
or isthmus face, and there, strengthened by a specially large bastion, 
turns at right angles to the south along the crest of the eastern ridge. 

The citadel. Bale Killd, with an area of six and a half acres stand¬ 
ing on the flat isolated north-west point, forms a separate fortifica¬ 
tion, tenable against an enemy holding the outer fort without artillery. 
At the north-east and south-w(?st comers of the foot of the citadel 
rock, cave-like openings, stretching for some distance inwards, are 
believed to be in communication with the citadel. They are supposed 
to have been sallyports prepared for secret flight in case of the 
capture of the fort from the land side. The fortifications are said 
to be partly Musalman, partly Maratha. According to local accounts 
the oldest are the shore works in the north face of the headland, 
where, between the foot of the citadel, Bale Killd, and the north 
landing place, killd bunder a tower was built and the citadel hill 
slightly fortified. According to local story, these defences were 
begun under the Bahamani kings (1343-1500). But the evidence of 
the Bahamani’s hold of Ratnagiri is so slight that it seems more likely 
to have been the work of a Bijapur Officer (1500-1660). Shivaji, 
who is sa,id to have gained possession of the fort about 1670, added 
or renewed the strong wall that crests the eastern ridge south to the 
light-house point, and built protecting towers on two commanding 
points, one to the south on the site of the old court house, Addlat 
and the other to the north on Mirya hill. The tower on the lighthouse 
point, known as the Sidda buruj, is said to take its name from a captain 
of the guard who was killed in a battle with Dhujap, the famous 
pirate chief of Vijaydurg. In the eighteenth century the citadel 
defences are said to have been improved by the Aiigre (1710-1755), 
and completed by the Peshvas (1755-1818). 

The temple of Bhagvati was renovated about 1950. A new 
temple of Shiva named Bhageshvar was also constmcted on the other 
side, inside the light-house hill. The road has also , been constructed 
through the main gate—which was in a dilapidated condition and 
hence removed—to go to the fort. 

The imposter of Sadashivrao Bhau, the Peshva s general, who died 
on the battlefield of P^ipat, was imprisoned in Ratnagiri fort from 
where he fled at the connivance of the Killedar, Ramchtmdra Naik, 
to Poona and for a time created a good deal of trouble for the Bdrbhdl 
administration. 
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On the south l)astion of the outer, fort, 300 feet above the sea, 
a small white niasortp/ tower, 22 feet high, has a fixed red light of the 
sixth order, shir iniT jn clear weather from 8 to 10 miles. 

Passenger sti,;iniers ply only in the fair season between Bombay 
and Vengurle i rid call daily at the Ratnagiri port. For want of 
sufficient depth all the steamers have to anchor a mile off from the 
shore. Before dK' construction of the jetty, passengers had to wade 
through water, waist-deep, to a distance of 20 to 30 feet according to 
tide, jmd get it to the lighters or country crafts and then to embark 
on the steamer These inconveniences and discomforts to which 
passengers were jiut, have now been removed by the construction of 
the Ratnagiri jetty in 193;3-34, at a cost of about Rs. 80,000. The work 
was begun in May 1933 and was completed and opened to public 
use on February 12, 1934. The passengers can now embark and 
disembark at ease and also dry-shod. 

The history ot the construction of a jetty or pier at Ratnagiri goes 
as far back as tlie year 1869. The scheme was first mooted by 
Lieutenant Tremlow and subsequently between 1869 and 1932, as 
many as ten proposals were put forward, but none of them was 
found acceptal le, either due to unsuitability of the sites or the 
excessive cost involved. The last proposal was for a steamer pier 
after the question had been thoroughly investigated by the Committee, 
under the Chairmanship of Captain Morland. This Committee was 
appointed at the instance of Sir Leslie Wilson, the then Governor of 
Bombay, who ' isited Ratnagiri in 1926 and evinced keen interest in 
the scheme. I'lie cost of the project of a steamer pier was estimated 
at Rs. 18 lakhs and this was much too ambitious a scheme for the 
Wharfage Fund Committee, Bombay, to finance. Later Mr. A. H. 
Whyte, the the n Superintending Engineer, Southern Circle, selected 
the present site, on which the jetty has been constructed. Sir Frederick 
Sykes visited Ratniigiri in November 1932 and gave an impetus to 
the new propo.sal of constructing a boat jetty, the cost of which 
was estimated at Rs. 96,000, This modest scheme received Govern¬ 
ment’s sanction in February 1933, the work having been financed by 
the Landing and Wharfage Fees Fund Committee, Bombay. 

The total lengtli ol: the jetty is 990 feet of which the first 470 feet 
are on the fon'shore. The structure consists of reinforced concrete 
beams and slab, roadway 12 feet width clear, supported by R. C. C. 
piles driven wii:f» the help of country devices. The last 245 feet 
portion is foundeil on 4i tons precast concrete blocks which were 
conveyed from the shore to the site througli water by a country crane 
rigged up on a eoui>le of country crafts and laid in position. The 
central portion is .supported on massive concrete side walls founded 
on rock, with rnblffe filling in between and R. C, C. slab over them. 

The Theban Palace building is situated in Nachane village 
boundary and on the approach road which branches off from the 
Ratnagiri-Kolhiipfir Road, in mile No. 0/8 (length one mile nearly). 
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The palace and its sub.sidiary buildings were constructed in 1910-11 
at a cost of Rs. 1,31,486 and was utilised as Thebaw’s* residence. 
It occupies an area of 27 acres and 18| gunthas. 

It is constructed of laterite stone in lime mortar. The roof of the 
main building is of Mangalore tiles. The main halls are provided 
with marble and minton tiled flooring. Other rooms have concrete 
floors. The main building is a two-storeyed structure provided with 
a lightning conductor. Water supply is provided by pumping water 
from a well specially sunk to the rear side of the palace compoimd 
as also from the Nachane main. It has got an extensive compound 
which is enclosed with stone walls. An excellent view of the country 
around can be had from the compound. At present the ground 
floor of the annex is used as an inspection bungalow. There is only 
one suite. The remaining portion is used by the Collector and the 
Additional Collector for their residence. 

Addlat Building at Ratndgiri (District Court) is situated on the 
plateau on the western side of the municipal road leading to Rajivde 
creek. It has been erected at a cost of Rs. 1,00,735 by using most of 
the materials, removed in 1823, from the Palace built at Guhagar by 
Bajirao II in 1812. It is a two-storeyed structure, the ground floor 
being used as office and the first floor as the residence of the District 
Judge. The roof of the main building is partly of double tiles and 
partly of single tiles, and some part is teiraced. The roof of the coach¬ 
house and servant’s quarters and stable is of single tiles while that of the 
record room is of mangalore tiles on plank ceiling. The ground floor 
is partly of trap stone paving and partly of lime. The first floor is of 
planks. The floor of the subsidiary buildings except the record 
room is of murum. The floor of the record room is of zinc sheets 
over a bed of concrete- 

Civtl Hospital at Ratnagin is situated to the south of the road 
leading to Nivkhol Village. The date of erection of the main building 
is not known. It consists of the male ward accommodating 21 beds, 
ten surgical, eight medical and three for infectious diseases, the female 
ward accommodating 11 beds ; four for females, four for children and 
three for patients affected by infectious diseases, the matemity ward 
accommodating six beds ; and the T. B. ward accommodating six 
males and six females. There is also a store room, an office room 
and an operation theatre. 

The outdoor patients department and the infectious diseases ward 
were completed in 1918-19 and quarters for two sub-assistant surgeons 
were completed in 1921-22. The capital cost of all the structures 
amounted to Rs. 43,176. 

" King Thebaw of Bumia was dopo.scd on Decemljer 1, ISH.'S, and was 
brought to Ratnagiri in 1886. Up to 1901-11. he was kept at Outriim Bungalow 
at Ratnagiri. In 1901-11, after the construction of this palace, he was kept 
there. He died on December 15, 1916, at the age of 58. Therefore, this 
bungalow came to be known after him as ‘ Thebaw Palace 
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The indoor ijatients ward is of laterite stone and lime masonry 
with a mangalo o tiled roof. The floor is partly of trap stone and 
partly of Shah;i had titone. The whole compound is enclosed with 
a perforated cn iipound wall. 

The CoUectoi \s office is situated on the plateau on the west side 
of the Ratnagii i-Kolhapiir Road in mile No. 1. It is a two-storeyed 
structure. It has heeu erected by using most of the materials removed 
in 1823 from tin; palace built at Guhagar by Bajirao II in 1812. It is 
constructed at a cost of Rs. 84,000. The year of construction is not 
known. 

The roof of the main building is of Mangalore tiles on plank ceiling, 
that of subsidiai}' buildings is of single tiles and that of the guard roonr 
is of double tiles. The ground floor is of concrete and the first floor 
is of planks. 

This buildiiiu is situated in the compound of the Collector’s office. 
It is an old buiiding and its date of construction is not known. It has 
a roof of Mangalore tiles on planking. The floor is partly of Shahabad 
stone, partly o!' cement and partly of muntm. 

lliere are in all six godowns constructed in the Collector’s ofiBce 
compound. Tliey are constructed in laterite stone masonry in cement 
mortar, with (' .‘inent pointing from outside only, All these godowns 
have cement concrete floors. Two godowns have corrugated iron 
sheet roofs an ! the remaining four have a roof of asbestos cement 
trafford sheets sapi;iortecl on steel trusses. Of these six godowns, 
one has now Va cn given to the branch of the State Bank of India, at 
Ratnagirl. 

It was obsened tiiat the Ex-servicemen found it difficult to secure 
accommodation ior their stay, rest, etc. whenever they attended 
the district he idrjuarters for receiving their pensions and some other 
occasions. To get rid of these difficulties, the Soldiers’ Board decided 
to construct a rest house at Rataagiri. Accordingly the construction 
of die rest-hr-iise at Ratnagirl was started in 1952-53 and was 
completed in he year 1953-5^1. It was constructed at a cost of about 
Rs. 30,000. It is located in the compound of the Collector’s office. 
It is constructed of laterite stone masonry in cement mortar with 
cement pointing to outer sides. It has a Mangalore tiled roof. 


It is situati'd in Collector s office compound. It was constructed 
in 1933 at a cost of Rs. 20,544. It is a two-storeyed structure. It 
occupies an area ol' 3,576 square feet. It is ‘L’ type building. It is 
constiTJCted >1 Laterite stone masonry in cement mortar. On the 
ground floor rhere are nine rooms. Tliree rooms in one wing are of 
18' X 14' aiK j out room is of 18' X 16'. In the other wing there are 
two rooms ol 18' X 16' and one hall of 18' ><■ 24'. There are also two 
small room.s of 10' X 6^' and there is a motor garage of 24' X 14'. 
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All these rooms have Shahabad stone floors and concrete roofs with 
rolled steel joints. The ground floor portion is occupied by the 
District School Board, Ratnagiri. 

On the first floor there are as many rooms as on the ground floor. 
It has a Shahabad stone floor and a Mangalore tiled roof. It is 
occupied by the District Local Board, Ratnagiri. 

Lokamanya Tilak was born at Ratnagiri on July 23, 1856 in a house 
where Tijak’s father stayed as a tenant. After Tijak’s death in 1920, 
the people of Ratnagiri decided to acquire the house in memory of 
the national leader and a committe was constituted to devise a scheme 
for raising a suitable memorial to him and collect funds for the 
purpose. All diflSculties raised by the owner of the house, an old 
widow, were overcome. A bust of the Lokamanya was installed in 
1944. In 1956, when the birth centenary of the Lokamanya was 
celebrated on a nation-wide scale by the Government and the people 
of the country, the Government of India decided to acquire this 
birth-place of the Lokamanya with all adjoining land for Rs. 30,000. 
This was effected in 1958. The estate is now in possession of the 
Government of Maharashtra and is in the charge of Buildings and 
Communications Department for upkeep. Several proposals regard¬ 
ing how memory should be preserved in his birth place are 

under consideration (1959). 

VUthal Temple. This is situated in Bazar Pe^h at a distance of about two furlongs 
from the S. T. stand. It is an old temple constructed by an employee 
of the Peshvas. It is a laterite stone structure. The renovation of 
the idol was made on Magha Vadya 5, Shake 1817 and that of 
Sabhd mandap in Shake 1820. 

In addition to the main idols of Vitthal and Rakhumai, there are 
idols of Surya, Ganapatl, Shankar, Devi, Datta, Maruti, Garud, Nam- 
deo and Tuk^am. 

The following are the fairs held every year 

(1) Rathotsava .. .. Kartik Suddha 11. 

(2) Gokul AshtamI Shravan Vadya 8. 

(3) Kaka<J Aratl Ashvina full-moon day to 

Kartika full-moon day. 

This temple has no specific income but it gets Rs. 18 per year from 
Government. The expenditure incurred on fairs and festivals and 
maintenance of the temple is met from public contributions. 

It is used as a town hall for public meetings and public functions. 

Rama Temple This is situated in Bazar Peth at a distance of about three furlongs 
from the S. T. stand. It is a laterite stone construction with a floor 
of tiles. There is Sabhdmandi^p (congregation hall) of 40 x20'. 
There are two dharmashalas and residential accommodation for the 
priest. 
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It gets an income of Rs. 1,500 a year while the annual expenditure 
comes to about Rs. 2.0(X) to Rs. 2,200. The deficit is met by public 
donations and conlnbutions. 

The following n e the fairs held every year 

(1) R^ana\aniii .. Chaitra Shuddha 1 to 9. 

(2) Kakad Arati .. Ashwin full-moon day to Kartik full- 

moon day. 

It was construe ted in 1930 at a cost of Rs. li lakhs along with the 
chawls which were built so as to secure some annual income for the 
temple. There iie idols of Lakshmi and Narayan installed in the 
temple. 

Tliis temple is open to all Hindus including Harijans. The name 
Patitapavana ha.s thus a significance, all its own. At present the 
temple gets an annual income of Rs. 900. But the expenses exceed 
this income and the deficit is met by public contributions. 

The hospital (•■insists of several detached one-storeyed blocks such 
as a male ward, i feraale ward, a criminal ward, solitary cells, etc. 
The office building is a two-storeyed structure. All the buildings are 
of laterite stone in lime masonry. It has a roof of mangalore tiles, 
and floors of Shaliabad paving. These blocks are enclosed by a high 
compound wall vdiich is provided with iron-barred gates. Outside 
the compound tluMc arc quarters for warders, clerks, etc. 

The average .itliimclance of patients is 320. 

The staflf con.si.st< of a superintendent, a psycliiatric social worker, 
two medical oflicers, (;tc. 

It is situated on tlie east side of the Ratnagiri-Kolhapur road in 
mile No. 1. It 'vas constructed in 1863 and was enlarged in 1870. 
It was constructed at a cost of Rs. 17,975. It is of an old pattern and 
has a low roof of single tiles with ridge ventilators and floor of 
Shahabad stones Up to 1939 this building was used for the Govern¬ 
ment High School at Ratniigirl. At present {1959) there are 105 students 
in the Second Year and 121 in the First Year'. The staff consists of 
a principal, 12 full-tirae teachers, two part-time teachers, three special 
teachers, three ■.derks and 10 Class IV servants. There is a hostel for 
the students of the Training College which is situated on the plateau 
near the Fansln .springs. It was constructed in 1905-06 at a cost of 
Rs. 54,548. If jnovides accommodation for all students. It is 
provided with i dining hall and a kitchen. It has a roof of partly 
double and part ly single tiles and a floor of Shahabad stones. Quarters 
are provided U< the Principal, Training College. 

The Social Ulul) was established about 50 years ago. The member¬ 
ship of the cluij at present is 60 (1959). The club provides fatalities 
for playing tennis, badminton, table-tennis, chess and carrom. It has 
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got a permanent hard tennis court. The club conducts local tourna¬ 
ments in badminton, table-tennis and bridge. 

The meetings of the club are held in the Victoria Memorial Hall 
situated near the municipality. 


Rotary Club. ^ local branch of the Rotary club was established on April 6 , 1957, 

which has at present (February 1959 ) 25 members. The meetings 
of the club are held every Saturday in the Mahila Vidyalaya. 
Ratnagiri. 


Marine Biological There is a Marine Biological Research Station at Ratnagiri, and 
Research Station situated there in are the main building, officers’ quarters, servants’ 
nt Ratnagin. quarters, roads and a well. The main building includes library, 
tank room, store, laboratory, museum, dark room, office and record, 
curator’s room, engine room and sanitary annexes. It is constructed 
at a cost of Rs. 1,55,832. The main bviilding has a concrete floor and 
in officers’ and sei-vants’ quarters the floors are of Shaliabad stone¬ 
paving. It has a roof of Mangalore tiles. 


At the centre of the main building there is a courtyard of 
35'-9" X 34'-9". It occupies an area of 7,200 square feet. 

It is proposed to have a small aquarium on the lines of the 
Taraporewala Aquarium in Bombay. It is also proposed to have 
an initial storage tank and filtration plant at an estimated cost of 
Rs. 55,569. 

Municipal Office It is situated on Ratnagiri-Kolhapur road between mile No. 0/3 
Building. Q /4 main building faces the west. It was constructed in 

1906 and is a single storeyed structure. It is constructed in laterite 
stone in lime mortar and has a roof of Mangalore tiles and floor partly 
of Shahabad tiles and partly of cement. 


The main hall is measuring 27'-9"’Xl8'-9" and there is one room 
adjacent to the hall measuring lS'-9" X 7'-3". In front of the hall 
there is a verandah of 22' X 7'. 


In 1924 one more block was constructed adjacent to the mairr hall 
consisting of one meeting hall of 36'-0" X 18'-6" and a room of 
25'-3" X ll'-O” with a verandah .on the south of the meeting hall 
which measures 36' X 7'. It is constructed in laterite stone in 
cement mortar. It has a floor of Shahabad stones and a roof of 
Mangalore tiles. In 1948, two rooms were added — one to the rear- 
side of the main building and the other by the side of the verandalr. 
I’he room on the rear side of the main hall measures 38'-0" X 12'-6" 
and the other one measures 14'-3" X lO'-O". 


There is an open space all around the building. 

Municipal Travel- This is situated to the we.st of Ratnagiri-Kolhapur road, at the back 
ler s Bungalow, of the Municipal office. It is a single-storeyed structure constructed 
in laterite stone in cement mortar. It has a cement floor and a roof of 
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Mangalore tiles Th(; walls are plastered on both sides. There are 
two halls whej e nine travellers can be accommodated. 

This is situated in mile No. 0/4 on the west side of the Ratnagiri- 
Kolhapur road j\ hind measuring one acre and six gunthas accom¬ 
modates 10 gi i und lloor structures with a wide and long open plot 
in front facing die main road. 

The main oiiicc building, with an enclosed compound and out¬ 
houses was con aracted in 1886-87. Subsequently ancillary structures 
like sanitary hint ks, rec;ord room, project overseer’s oflBce building 
were constructed as need for them arose. It was provided with 
electricity, telephone and tap water. 

The main building has laterite stone walls in mud with lime 
plastering. It has a roof of Mangalore tiles and a cement concrete 
floor. 

This is sitimled in mile No. 0/1 on the east of the Ratnagiri- 
Kolhapur road. It was constructed in 1927 at a cost of Rs. 1,60,791. 
The wai'ds for the prisoners which are vaulted and iron-barred in 
front, are in a circle in the centre of the Jail. Outside this circle 
there are female, quarantine and untried prisoners’ wards and four 
work-sheds. It lias three subsidiary buildings, viz., (1) Jailor’s 
Quarters (2) ( lerk’s Quarters, and (3) Warder’s Quarters, 

One of the beautiful decorations in Ratnagiri is the White Beach, 
studded with ( iK oanut palms on its border and extending over five 
miles of sparkling sand from Ratnagiri Jetty to Mirya Hill. With 
the blue-green sea in front and the green palms behind, the scenery 
there is fascinuling at any hour of the day which makes it a favourite 
spot of holicla v' -makers. 

Under tile liijapur dynasty, unlike most of tlie districts which were 
held or farmed liy hereditary superintendents, deshmukhs, Ratnagiri 
formed a state possession governed by State Officers. No notice of 
Ratnagiri has been traced among the early European accounts of the 
coast. In 1731, on thi? partition between Kolhapur and SatSr^ 
Ratnagiri was 'i\ cn to Shahu, the Satara Chief.^ In 1783, it was the 
headquarters of one of the Peshva’s districts. In June 1818, it was 
quietly surrendered to the British, and in 1822, after weighing the 
advantages of 3 rs ith Jayagad and Vijaydurg, Ratnagiri was chosen to 
be the Britisli headquarters.® In 1819, it was a large village, but 
from the shallowness of the river had very little trade, 

Redi^ (Raja|)ur T.), more properly Yeshvantgad, is a very 
fair specimen of the forts built about the time of the break-up 
of Musalman power (1660) According to Grand Duff it was 

’ Grant Duff, ; Mairae’s Konkau, 80. 

- Naime’s Konkin, 129. 

■'* Contributed by Mr, R. B. Worthington, late Bombay Civil Service. 
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built by Shivaji about the same time (1662), as he built the great 
island fort of Sindhudurg at Malvan. But it is probable that Shivaji 
only repaired a fort previously held by the Savants for the Bijapur 
kings. In 1817, when it was in the hands of the Savant Chiefs, the 
fort was besieged by the Portuguese who planted their guns on 
Hasta Dohgar Hill, and though too far off to do it much harm, the 
marks of the battering still remain on the south walls of the citadel 
palace. Failing to take the fort they are said to have cut down 
the neighbouring palm groves and decamped. In 1819, in accordance 
with an agreement made some years before (1812), with Phoijd 
Savant, the English came to Red! to take the fort from Sambhaji 
Savant. Their batteries opened on February 13th, and in the evening 
of the same day the outworks were carried by assault, and next 
morning the fort surrendered.^ The marks of the English cannon 
balls are still visible on the north end of the west side of the palace. 

Built on the south side, the fort commands the mouth of the creek. 
The citadel stands on a hill, which, with a large piece of the surround¬ 
ing plain, is enclosed by an irregular outer wall. A little above the 
fort the creek is joined by an estuary, the water of which protects 
the eastern end, and a short branch of it washes close along the foot 
of the southern fortification. At the south-east corner of the wall is 
some ruined masonry apparently guarding a sluice, by which 
probably the level of the water could be kept up at low tide. The 
land to the south-east was probably formerly under' water at high 
tide and an impassable swamp at low tide, for the whole of the 
outer defences of that side of the fort seem to be much slighter 
than elsewhere, the wall ceasing to be fortified and becoming more 
like a dam than a fort wall. Along the south-west there are low 
fortifications and a small pass ending in a gate, from which a towered 
wall stretches to the sea. Thus the whole line of circumvallation, 
about IJ miles, intercepts a long .strip of smooth sandy beach about 
a quarter of a mile in length. Of the whole space enclosed by the 
walls, the eastern half is taken up by the hill and citadel, and the 
western half by a plain, now covered by a palm grove and a small 
cluster of houses. The outer wall is armed with round towers, the 
strongest of them about twenty feet high and joined by a loopholed 
curtain about 17 feet high. Through the gate of the outer wall, 
a paved road, passing up the central citadel hill, is crossed by a wall 
that runs from the citadel to the outer fortifications. Through a gate 
in this wall is a square court, and up a flight of steps and through 
a third gate is the citadel. From their outer foundations the walls 
of the citadel stand about twenty-five feet high, and close under 
them circling all except the south-east corner of the walls, is a dry ditch 
or trench twenty-four feet wide and about thirteen feet deep, cut 
in the solid rock, its side opposite the wall Ireing a sheer perpendi¬ 
cular. Towards the north-west the side of the moat opposite the wall 
is lined with masonry. In the south-east corner, where there is no 

While the English ships were outside the mouth of the creek, the Savant s 
war vessels lay inside. This seems to .show that the creek must since have 
silted a good deal, as at present no vessel of any size can enter. iMr. R. B. 
Worthington, C. S. 
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moat, the wall is l)uilt rather to protect the besieged from distant CHAPTER 20. 
artillery than to i any guns. It is not easy to see over, and the ground Pl^^s 
outside is dividrd by walls leading from the citadel to the outer Heui Fort or 
fortifications. Tae .square court in front of the citadel entrance is Yestivantgad 
on a much Iowa i lev<;l tlian the citadel itself, the top of its walls 
being about se\ tiH n feet lower than the top of the citadel. Its walls 
are ten feet thii k luid twenty feet high, and it has round towers at 
the coiners twei ty-fivo yards apart measuring from centre to centre 
of the towers, ihe whole court is enclosed within the moat. The 
walls of the cit idel are about twelve feet thick at the top, with 
a semicircular t( vver at about every sixty yards, intended for great 
guns. The circnmiiuence of the citadel is about one-third of a mile. 

The plateau insi le is almost xrerfectly level. The jaalace is a double 
square with oblong towers at opposite corners. Its timbers have 
been carried a\A .:y. and the only interesting point about its architec¬ 
ture is tlie qucsiioii whether it may jaossibly be Fortugueseb The 
fort walls are in good preservation, and the buildings are still 
habitable. The tort was occasionally used as a sanatorium for 
Bclgaurn troops in the past. Within the fort walls is a police station. 


On tlie Hasta Oougar hill, where, in 1817, the Portuguese planted Hasta Dongar 
their cannon, is a cave hollowed in the face of the rock. It is a square Cave. 
opening rather i lore than six feet deep, not six feet high, with a little 
terrace about ten yards long across its front. It commands a view' 
of Akhali, a roi ky island containing an image of the demon god 
Veta}. On the 'idc! of the same hill, under a bold overhanging black 
rock, is a larger cave about six and a half feet high, nine feet deep, 
and increasing in breadth from twelve feet at the entrance to 
seventeem insic!< . The local story is that the caves arc sacred and 
were cut a thou.sund years ago when Redi was called Patan or Patna. 

Of the ruins of old Rcdl lying west and south of the outer wall of the 
fort, very little tii.if.onry is left. But the ground has been considerably 
dug as if for building stone. The ruins fill the angle formed by the 
continuation of tlie soutliern shore of the creek and the sea coast. 

Just at the point of this angle is a very singular island or promontory 
of solid rock, Itrokcn off from the mainland. It is a huge mass of 
stone so steep d' round, as, except at one place, to be most difficult 
to climb. It is ctfv.t’red with shrubs and trees of which one is very 
large, and with its ample foliage surmounting the steeji rock, forms 
a most consjiic I 'oi s object for many miles. On the flat top of this 
rocky island is ,! curiens fjtone almost buried in the earth. It is about 
seven feet long and in sha]3e like the image of a man lying face 
downwards, tlu' suine being represented by a projecting ridge along 
the middle. It miglit be the pillar of a temple, but is more like the top 
of a sarcoxihagiis. Tradition calls it an image of Vetaj, king of the 
ghosts or gubiiiis. It is held in much local respect, and in 
Mr. Worthing! Ill’s opinion, w'ho visited it in 1878, well deserves 
careful examin 'k n. 


I See Bom. Gi 
Poilugiiese anrl U 


Se!. X. 157. It may be that the fort once belonged to the 
' he palace was a monastery. 


(g.c.i>.} !,-ii V! iVTl-Sl 
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Rock Temples. The Ralnagiri rock temples are not of much 
importance, almost all of them are early Buddhist, cut jTiobably 
between B. G. 200 and A. D. 50. The chief caves are at Chiplfni, 
Dabhol, Khed and Saiigameshvar. At Vade-Padel and at Sagve 
both near Vaghotan, are some ruined cells probabaly Brahmanic.^ 

Saitavade (Ratnagiri T.; p. 3,067), 36 miles to the west of 
Ratnagiii is a hilly village providing little scope for agriculture. 
The village lies on the Jayagad creek and can be approached by 
motor launches running through the creek. An all weather motorable 
road running from Ratnagiri to Jayagad passes through Saitavaeje. 

There are six temples, five mostpes and a high school in the 
village. 

Sahgameshvar (SaiigaTneshvar T.; 17° It/ N, 73° 30' E ; 

p. 3,494) is a town on the Shasti-T river about 20 miles from the coast. 
It has some trade in grain, piecegoods and salt fish. The river 
which was till 1850 navigable for the largest vessels to the very 
Sahgameshvar quay, is now impassable for six miles lower down. 

Sahgamesbvar’s decline is chiefly due to the silting of the creek. 
The pack traffic through the Mala pass is, of imports, piecegoods and 
other articles. The trade is entirely in the hands of local merchants. 
On a much smaller scale, the system is the same as in Chiplup. 
Light booths are raised during the fair season, and a trading camp is 
formed, to be broken up at the first burst of the monsoon. The market 
on the hill side above the narrow river bank suffered almost every 
year from fire. Early in 1878 fifty-five houses were burnt, and a few 
weeks later (March 16th) a disastrous conflagration completely 
destroyed the mamlatdar’s oflice, the treasury, the police lines and 
outbuildings, the post office, and seventy-five private houses. Up to 
the date of the 1878 fire, Sahgameshvar was the head quarters of the 
sub-division, and had, in addition to the ordinary revenue and police 
offices, a subordinate ] udge’s court and a post office. On the destruc¬ 
tion of the public offices, the head-quarters of the sub-division were 
moved to the more central and convenient village of Devrukh. 

Sahgameshvar, the meeting of the Alaknanda and Varuna, is a place 
of some sanctity and of high antiquity. According to the Sahyadri 
Kharui, it was originally called Ramakshetra and had temples built 
by Parashuram or Bhargavaiam. In later times, perhaps, about the 
seventh century, a Chalukya king Karna, coming from Karvir or 
Kolhapur, made Sahgameshvar his headquarters, and founding a city. 


1 Jour, B. B. Roy, As. Soc. V. 611. Mr. Burgess considers the Kohkan caves the 
second in age of all the West India groups; the oldest are at Junagad in 
Kathiawar. 
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built a fortress temples and palaces.* Of the temples, one, called 
Karneshvar after its founder, remains. Sahgameshvar continued for 
some tim(? as tlie lieadquarttas of Chalukya chief. It is mentioned 
in a Chalukya grant, probably of the eleventh or twelfth Century.^ 
In the twelftli century it was for long the residence of Basav, the 
founder of thi [ iiigayat sect.^ In the sixteenth century it was the 
head(juarters . I a liijajrur governor. Barbosa (1514) speaks of it 
as Singuicar, a town of much commerce and merchandise witli many 
.ships from di\i'rst; ports.® It was also, though this was probably 
at Jayagad at the river mouth, a great stronghold of pirates.* In 
1540, the Bijajnir governor, scheming to make himself independent, 
asked for, but was refused Poirtuguese help.® In the seventeenth 
century (1670 i it is spoken of as Zanguigara four leagues from 
Dabhol.® Here, in 1689, Sambhap, the son of Shivaji, was made 
a prisoner by liirangzob. Hamilton (1700 1720) calls it an excellent 
harbour, but edds that the country was frequented by Rabaris and 
was not inhabited^ In 1819, numbers of VahjarTs in the dry season 
gave Sahgami' b\'ar the look of a place of some importance. But it 
was in no war a town and had only a very small fixed population.® 

Two miles ip the aiver, in old Sahgameshvar, called tlie Kasha, 
to distinguish it from the new town, peth, are several interesting 
temples. The ctiief of them is the temple of Karneshvar already 
referred to whose shrine is said to date from as far back as 
Parashuram.'’ Al: jrresent (1960) the wall on the eastern side is 
in ruins whil'. other walls are intact. The worshipping g«mu gets 
a cash allowauoc of Rs. 18 per month for his services in Karneshvar 
and other Sahgameshvar temples, Kama the Chalukya (634) is 
said to liave laiilt or repaired 860 temples and granted the revenues 
of many villair'S foi’ their support. Every year on Mdgh Vadya 15th 

“ The elite oi t'ii,s Karna, who seems to be the same as the founder of the 
Mahiilakshmi ti nipli; at Kolhapiir ( Jour. B. B. Roy. As. Soc. XI. 100), has not 
yet lieen fixed. I bo style of building is siippo.sed (Jour. B, B. Roy, As. Soc. 
XI. 107) to poiui: Id some time about the eighth century A, D. At the same time, 
according to soi u: ver;»s iu the Kolhapur Mahidakshmi temple, Karna flourished 
about A.D. 100 '30 Sliiilivahan) (jeur. D. B. Roy. As. Soc. XI, 104), and accord¬ 
ing to the San fuiieshvar Mahabnya he became king in 178 (S. 100). Jour. 
B. B. Roy. As. .S.x , XL 99. 

r Jour. B. B. hoy. As. Soc. II. 263. 

2 Wilson’s Mi ckorzie Collection, II. 4, 10.» 

® Stanley’s Barlicsa. 'The Portuguese writers notice its exports of pepper and 
iron. DeCouttc, XII, 30. 

r Dom Joao nc Castro (1538), apparently from the pirates infesting its mouth, 
calls Sarigames iwar, the road of the Malbars. Primeiro Roteiro da Costa 
da India, 39. 

s DeCoutto, IM 352. 

® Ogilby’s Allas, V. 248. 

I New Accoii it, I. 244. 

8 Collector to ( lov, 15l:h July 1819; Revenue Diaries 142 of 1819, 2577. 
Some details ot tiie present state of the Sanganieshvar river are given imder 
Jayagad ’. 

9Jour. B. P Roy. As. Soc. XX. 100. According to Lieut. Dowell (1829) 
Karna repaired l'.:iniples originally built by Parashuram. Mr. Dowell noticed 
that the chief toniple was of the same age and style as the Kolhapur temple. 
There were tli 'u fl829) the remains of over a hundred ruined slirines. Bora. 
Rev. Rec. 225 .f 1851, 273. 
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(February-Marcli) a fair is held attended by about 1,000 persons. 
At the meeting of the rivers are several sacred places, tirthas, among 
them one is known as the cleanser of sins, dhuta papa. 

There are two high schools in the town. The Bombay-Kohkan- 
Goa State Highway passes through Sahgameshvar. There are two 
big bridges built on the rivers Shastrl and Sonvi on this highway. 

In 1953 and in 1958, Sahgameshvar suffered heavily from floods 
to the Shastri River. 

Sarambal (Kudal Peta ; 16° 00' N, 73° 35' E ; p. 2,331), is 

a village on the Karli about four miles north-west of Kudal. It has 
a large lake covering an area of about seventy-two acres, whose water 
is used chiefly for field irrigation. 

Satavali (Lanje Peta ; 16° 454' N, 73° 25' E ; p. 1395), is a village 
about 12 miles up the Muchkundi creek, surrounded though no) 
shut in by high hills. Being the nearest point to the famous fort 
of Vishalgad, the place has a small trade. It seems to be Dobetala 
to which Barbosa (1514), refers as having on its banks several small 
places, orchards, and betel gardens.^ Its former great trade was 
hit by the silting of the creek. There are old paved roads and 
Musalman remains.- Close to the river is a small fort with six 
bastions and about a fifth of an acre in area. There is a village 
panchayat at Satavali. 

SavantvadI (16° 20' N, 73° 45' E ; p. 12,451), 367 feet above 
the sea, about 19 miles west of Veiigurle and founded by Phond 
Savant in 1670, the town, almost buried in palm groves, stretche.s 
round the border of a lake, over rocky uneven ground seamed by 
ravines and water-courses. Well-wooded hills rise on all sides, the 
highest, VadI Peak on the west rising, 1,200 feet above the sea. 

Except on Tuesday, the market day, when many people come from 
the villages around, Vadi is a place of little trade. Savantvadr manufac¬ 
turers arc almost all ornamental. They are lacquered toys, khaskhos, 
grass fans, mats, boxes and baskets, ornamented with beetle wings 
and gold embroidery, velvet and embroidered saddle-cloth, small 
tables and other ornaments of bison and buffalo horn, round and 
rectangular playing-cards, and pipe bowls of the inner shell of the 
cocoanut polished and inlaid with rjuicksilver. Bidi-making is also 
an important industry. There are four Bidi-making factories in the 
town. 

The lake, a beautiful sheet of water, hemmed in by well-wooded 
hills and girt with a belt of palm, jack, and mango trees, is known 
as the Pearl I.ake, Moti Talav. Covering about 31 acres, and with 

r Stanley’s Edition, 73, 74. 

2 Naime’s Konk.in, 33 
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a mean depth of iix ieeit, it was, in 1874, at a cost of about Rs. 20,000, 
improved by rejilacin;; the old retaining dam by a cut-stone wall 
204 yards long, s -cured by hydraulic cement, and with, at each end, 
iron gates work id by rack and pinion. On the north-west a long 
flight of steps 1< ad.s to the water, and on the south-east and south¬ 
west are some ri. e fields watered from the lake. Besides for irriga¬ 
tion the water i.s used for bathing for cattle and for washing clothes. 
A bronze statue cf Rapusaheb Maharaj (a ruler of the former Savant- 
vadi State) is en'cted by the side of the lake. 

On the east .si (ire of the lake, separated from it by a road way 
and sloping baid, stands a ruined stone and mud fort, surrounded 
on the north-ea^t amrl south by a ditch dry in the fair season. 
Irregular in shaii--, 350 yards by 150, and consisting of roofed loop- 
holed towers and b.istioned curtains, it has three entrances, the chief 
to the north, a gate of no great strength flanked by two towers. The 
fort contains two biass and some other gims, all unserviceable. On 
the banks of th( lake, an arched gateway, known as the Mus, or 
Sluice Gate, Ijcfwec'ii two large circular towers, leads to an inner 
fortress whose ualls stand on the brink of deep natural ravines. 
The entrance towers h.we handsome castellated battlements and the 
west face is furnished with a clock. There is a clock-tower over the 
central entrance cati,'. Inside the fort arc the palace and several other 
buildings. The out' r \('all of the fort exists only in parts. 

Though not so rounded by a wall, Va^i is fenced on most sides 
by ditches, raviius stone walls and bamboo thickets. Covering 
an area of aboul two miles the town is divided into seven wards or 
vadas. 

Of the total yni]lulation of 12,451 according to the Census figures 
of 1951, the agricultural classes number 1,424 and the non-agricultural 
classes 11,027. ( I the latter, 2,381 persons derive their principal 
means of livelihood from production other than cultivation; 2,116 
yoersons from coniineice; 619 persons from transport; and 5,911 
persons from otlior sci viees and miscellaneous sources. 

The civic aftan.s of Savantva(li are managed by a municipality 
established in 19'! 1, now governed under the Bombay District Muni¬ 
cipal Act, 1901. Ik- municipal council sonsists of 20 members. Two 
seat.s are reseiN'cd for women. The municipality has, besides the 
managing committee, t-.vo other committees, one for sanitation and 
the other for roads. 

In 1956-57, th( tofid income of the municipality, excluding extra¬ 
ordinary and del t heads, amounted to Rs. 2,20,501. The income 
from municiyial i ites and taxes was Rs. 2,10,693; revenue under 
specific acts Rs. 124; revenue derived from municipal property and 
powers apart fro-ii taxation Rs. 5,500; grants and contributions 
Rs. 1,253 and mis- ellaneous Rs. 2,631. Expenditure for the same year, 
excluding extraordinary and debt heads, amounted to Rs. 1,87,221; 

((-(.c.r.) j.-n Vf 4 174--52 
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general administration and collection charges being Rs. 1,16,647; 
public safety, Rs. 12,213; public health and convenience Rs. 40,612; 
public works Rs. 16,123 ; and miscellaneous Rs. 1,626. 

Wells of which there were six public and 400 private in 1958, and 
a reservoir situated on the outskirts of the town form the source of 
water supply. The reservoir with a capacity of 3,00,000 gallons was 
constructed in 1893 and pipers are laid out to distribute the water. 

The thainage system at present consists of kuccha opem gutters rr itli 
a total length of about 30 miles. There are no cesspools. 

Compulsory primary education is imparted through schools 
managed by the District School Board, the municipality paying its 
statutory contribution. There are three high schools managed by 
private institutions, viz., the Kalsulkar High School, Rani 
Parvatidevi High School and St. Philomena English School. There 
is a private library in the town, the municipality making an annual 
grant. 

There is no municipal hospital or dispensary. However, Govern¬ 
ment runs a cottage hospital and a veterinary hospital. There is also 
a privately managed maternity home, viz., RapI Janki Sutika Griha. 

There is a newly built theatre ‘Chitra Mandir’ and a telegraph 
office with a trunk telephone receiving centre in the town. 

There are approximately 22 miles of roads maintained by the 
municipality, of which 4 miles and 5 furlongs are asphalted, 3 miles 
and 5 furlongs, metalled and about 14 miles, unmetalled. 

The municipality maiutuins orre Tracto-tauker. It is also used for 
road watering purposes. 

The municipality manages a cremation ground for Hindus which 
IS situated near the Va(^i-Belgaum road. There are two burial places 
for Muslims and one for Christians, all managed by the respective 
communities. 

Tliere is one park named Balodyan wliich is maintained b\’ tlie 
municipality. 

Shirgaon (Ratnagiri T.; 17° 55' N, 73° 15' E ; p, 3,063), situated 
four miles to the north of Ratnagiri is bounded on two sides by 
creeks. The land is hilly and rocky. The nearest railway station 
is Kolhapur', 85 miles to the south-east. A District Local Board road 
from Ratnagiri to Sakhartar passes through the village. Agriculture 
is the main occupation of the village. There are four temples, two 
mosques, three Marathi schools and two Urdu schools in the village. 
Besides, there is a farm where various experiments for the improve- 
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nient ot agiiculOin: are earned out. The village panchayat looks 
alter the civic att.nrs ol the village. Grants under community develop¬ 
ment programni! art given to various in.stitutions to enable them to 
carry out activila s ii.sefiil to the people. 

Sidhgad Fort iMalvan T.), is a hill about 16 miles north-east 
cf Mfdvan. It bu an area of about 2!i acres. It fell to British troops 
in .April-May 1818. At present nothing remains of the fort. 

Sonavade (Kmlal Ptta, p. 1,658), lies 26 miles to the east of Kudal. 
The neare.st rail A ay station is Belgauin, 80 miles to the south-east. 
There is an old lort in the village which, except its walls is in ruins. 
The remains of he fort speak of its past glory. Inside the fort walls 
there is a well smd a temple. 

Sumiirgad Foit iKhed T.), on the same spur of hill as Mahipatgad 
a good deal lowu- ;iim1 about four miles to the south of it is about 
three-quarters u an acre in area,' Surrounded by walls from fifteen 
to twenty-two f ,'e( high,* and with four corner battlements, the fort 
has a difficult a-'oess. 

The fort, bin t of black stone, is still in a good condition. There 
are 16 guns in I Ik: io:t. Inside the fort wall is a tank on an elevated 
land. There an ikj inhabitants in the fort. Two miles away from 
the fort on the .\ estern side there is a place, pagd, where horses were 
kept. The wa\ from the fort to the pdgd is built with stone steps. 
There are two lemplts on the fort, one of the god Bahiri and the other 
of god Shiv. I’lom the top of the fort can be viewed the river 
Vaghnacli and the villages Mandve, Vadi, Jaitapur, Devghar and 
Ainavali and t'lt." tort Rasalgad. 

Tulas (Vengorle Feta), about thirteen miles west of Vadi on the 
Vehgurle road, lias, on the last day of Vaishdkh (May-June), 
a yearly fair in 'loiiour of Jaiti Parab, a village headman looked upon 
by tlie jreoplc ,is i saint. About 5,000 per.sons assemble. 

Uchitgad or Ptachitgad (Saiigameshvar T.), one of the Sahyadri 
forts, stands oo lisirg ground at Shrihgarpur (p. 1008), between the 
Mala and Soulli li'ivra passes. It is between three and four acres in 
urea and can he entererl only by a ladder.-’ Water sup])Iy 
is abundant, I’rtn-isions can he got from a village some miles 
off. It fell to the 13:rili.sh in 1818 (January).* The fort is also called 
Kahgna,° There art! five guns in the fort. The outer wall of the fort 
is in good condition while the inner fort walls are in mins. A small 
temple of Bh.iL';ii',ati built by the villagers some 25 years back is in 
grind condition. 


’ (.ov. List <j: Civil Ports, 1802. 

"Mr. A. T. C iivford’s MS. 

Burge.s.s Pn Lists of Architectural and Archajological Remains, 34. 

’ Nairiie’s Ki ' fari, ill. 

Cluric’s Itiii ' 11 i, 141). 

( i:i ’.i‘.' LOS \t 1174—52a 
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20 . Vagheri (Vengurle Feta; 16“ 25' N, 73“ 35' E), a hill about five 
miles east of Vengurle, is a well known landmark for seamen. The 
height is about 1,200 feet, and the area at the top about forty acres. 
There are no signs of fortification. 

Valaval (Kudal Feta, 16° 00' N, 73° 35' E ; p. 3,320) lies six miles 
west of Ku^a]. The nearest railway station is Belgaum, 
75 miles to the south-east. Kupichd Dongar is at a distance of a mile 
from the village. There is a big tank in the village named Lakshmi- 
narayao Tank. ^Vater of the tank is used for cultivation in summer. 
Of the eight temples of the village the Lakshminarayan temple is tlie 
oldest and the most famous. Carvings on the temple pillars depict 
various incidents in Hindu mythology. The temple built in black 
stone is situated on a river bank. Every year a fair is held in the 
village on Rdmanavanii day (Chaiti-a Sudha 9). The fair which lasts 
for 11 days is attended by about four to five thousand people. 

There are four middle schools and one high school in the village. 
Besides, there is a general library which receives Rs. 55 as an annual 
grant from Government. 

Velas (Mandangad T. ; 17° .55' N, 73° (X)' E ; RS. Khopivali, 

95 m, p. 3,064), about 11 miles to the east of Mandangac;! is 
noted as the birth-place of Balaji Janardim, commonly called Nana 
Pha<^nis, who was the chief power in the Maratha .State sinct^ 
the death of .Vladhavras' Feshva 1. 

There is a statue of Nana Fliadnis in sitting posture measuring 
two and a half feet. 

Vejpeshvar (Guhagar T. ; p. 1,673), a village on the coast about 
.six miles north-of the Shastri river mouth is known chiefly on account 
of a large yearly fair held on Mahd Shivrdtra (March) in honour of 
God Shankar. From ten to twelve hundred people attend, shops and 
booths are put up. The nearest railway station is Karad, 96 miles 
to the south-east. 

Vengurle (Vengurle Feta, 15° 50' N, 73° 40' E ; p. 22,778), the head- 
cjuiuters of Vengurle peta, lies 200 feet above sea, about a mile east 
of the month of a swampy creek.' The camp lies about a mile inland. 
Hilly and dry with tall jack, cashewnut, cocoanut, and mango trees, 
the country is very picturesque. A chain of low hills runs north-east 
to within 500 yards of the town, and outside of the camp stretches 
about nine miles south-west as far as Retji. 

Except on the, south, Vengurle bay is sheltered. When, which 
seldom happens, it blows fresh from the south, small coasting craft 
run before the wind eighteen miles north to M^van.^ Overlooking 

' Taylor’s Sailing Directory, 391. 

- It is high water on full and change of the moon at eleven hours. Springs 
rise eight and neaps five feet. Taylor’s Sailing Directory, .302. 
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the point anti ( reek, 250 feet above sea level, is a w'hite pyramid fCHAPTER £0. 

known as Vehgnrle Beacon. Close to this, in the fair season when 

the port is opei i to, o fixed lights twenty feet apart are shown 250 feet ’ 

above the sea, ,ind visible for nine miles. From May-end till the end 

of Angnst, the poll i‘; closed.' 

Ever since the British conquest, Vengurle has been a rising place. Trade. 

It owed its importance, in the fir.st instance, to its nearness to the 
military cantontaeiits of Belgaum and Dharvar, with which it was 
foimerly and is even to-day joined by a road crossing the Sahyadri 
fit the Ram p iss. The people were vigorous, enterprising and 
energetic, and took much after the Bombay traders in their liberal 
and compreheiisiv’c views. The opening of the splendid cart road 
over the Parpol i pass and the erection of a light house on the danger¬ 
ous rock outside of the port, gave a great impetus to Vengurle, whicli 
among Koifkan towns ranked next to, though far below, Bombay. 

Vengurle port h;i.s lost its importance as a main exporting and import¬ 
ing centre since the advent of motor transport. Carts arriving from 
upghats with goods have nearly stopped as goods are transported 
by railway. Ev 'n in the fair season the port is at times most danger¬ 
ous and in the south-west monsoon it is closed. The chief articles 
that passed through the town from Soutliern Maharashp-a to 
Bombay are cotton, gallnuts, coarse cloth, and in .smaller quantities 
tobacco, turmeric, chillies, and spices. The local exports are CGCoa- 
nuts, betelnuts, t ashiewnuts, oil of Kokam (Garcinia purpurea) plaited 
palm leaves, co r fibre, and salt. From Bombay came piecegoods, 
metals and miscellaneous foreign articles. As a rule no grain travels 
eastward. Exet j)! a few local firms of long standing, the trade is 
carried on betwi’cn Bombay and Southern Maharashtra merchants, who 
employ forwarding agents, clalals, in Vengurle to receive and push on 
consignments b' sea or land. Advices are sent by telegrams, and 
the sole duty ol the agents is to arrange for freight and shipment to 
Bombay, or for laud carriage to the Deccan. Bulk is seldom broken, 
and the goods < otniiig in as on end of the town, pass out at the other 
within a very few days or hours. Supplies for local use are brought 
by petty dealei :.. 

Vengurle is connected witli Bejgaum by two routes, one of 
seventy-five miles by the new provincial road over the Parpoli pass, 
and the other a few miles shorter by the old Ram pass. A branch 
road from the Farjvoli line, at Akeri eleven miles from Vengurle, 
connects Vengmle with Malviui, imd also with the main road to 
Ratnagiii and Uie north(!rn parts of the district. Vengurle is con¬ 
nected witli K'ldal and Vengurle-Kudal road joins the Bombay- 
Kohkan-Goa Naiional Highway at Kudal, There is a lighthouse near 
the port. 

There arc lii luesent two casliewnut factories at Vengurle and 
finished product. ai:e exported to foreign countries. At Red! a border 
village between India and Goa, iron ore is found in plenty and it is 

‘ Taylor’s Sailirif’ Directory, 392. 
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mined and exported to foreign countries, especially to Japan, it is 
a business centre and foreign steamers anchor in the port during 
the fair season. At Math (a village from the former Savantva^i 
State) is a Cilica factory. Sodium Silicate is exported to other parts 
of the country. 

Of the total population of 22,778 according to the Census figures 
of 1951, the agricultural classes number 6,222 and the non-agiicultural 
classes 16,556. Of the latter, 5,806 persons derived their principal 
means of livelihood from production other than cultivation, 
2,161 persons from commerce, 1,218 pers^ons from transport and 
7,369 persons from other services and miscellaneous sources. 

Vengurle is a municipal town. Veiigurle municipality, established 
in 1876, has an area of five square miles and is now governed under 
the Bombay District Municipal Act, 1901. There is a managing 
committee and a dispensary committee, each with its respective 
functions, 

For the year 1956-57, the income of the municipality excluding 
extraordinary and debt heads amounted to Rs. 1,34,243; municipal 
)'ates and taxes being Rs. 96,245; revenue derived from municipal 
property and powers apart from taxation, Rs. 15,737; grants and 
contributions, Rs. 21,564; and miscellaneous, Rs. 697. The expenditure 
for the same year, excluding extraordinary and debt heads, amounted 
to Rs. 1,14,086; general administration and collection charges being 
Rs. 26,391; public safety, Rs. 18,066; public health and convenience.s, 
Rs. 54,383; public instruction, Rs. 11,846; and miscellaneous, 
Rs, 3,400. 

The chief source of water supply is wells. There are many 
private wells in the town. There are also three public wells and 
water from one of these wells is used for watering the streets. There 
is a municipal tank known as Narayan Tank. 

There is no drainage system in the town. A nahnal slope towards 
the south lets the rain water pass smoothly. 

For fire service the municipality has maintained a fire-lighter. 

There are three municipal markets one each for vegetable, fish 
and fodder in a building known as Crawford Market ;md owned 
by the municipality. 

There are two roads in the town, Parpoli road and Rarngha^ road. 
Parpoli road is under the control of the Buildings and Communica¬ 
tions Department; it is 3M miles in length out of which three miles are 
asphalted. There are 13 miles of metalled roads and two furlongs 
r.f un-metalled road. 

There is compulsory primary education, managed by the District 
School Board; the municipality paying its annual contribution, 
^riiere are three high schools, viz., R, K. Patkar High School. VehgurlS 
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High School an(. \'i:h’ri Mandir Kanyasha]a all in charge of private 
institutions. The municipality gives a contribution of Rs. 500 and 
Rs. 300 to the \ idva Mandir Kanyashala and the R. K. Patkar High 
School respecti\ ul\\ A public library called the Nagar Vachanalaya 
is given a contiibution by the municipality. The Vachanalaya has 
a valuable collci l ion oE books. The municipality maintains a children’s 
park around tlu library Iruilding. 
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A dispensary by the name 'Candy Dispensary’ and a maternity 
ward are run Iv the municipality. 'The St. Luke’s Hospital receives 
a grant-in-aid nt Rs. 1,000 from the municipality. This Hospital is 
run by the American Missionaries and is equipped with all modern 
medical equipmeut. Tt may he said that it stands first in the district 
of its kind. 


Cremation an I burial grounds are managed by private institutions. 

The town ol Vehgurle has two bridges within its limits, the 
Mansi bridge u kI Sankev Pool. There is a building known as the 
Dutch factory n )v\ used as a Government office. There are two well- 
known temple.'' the Shri Devi Sater? temple, and the Rameshvar 
Mandir. 

The market i - a tv/o-storeyed central building with a clock towei*. 

The basement liall is divided into two stalls for the sale of fruit, 
vegetables, and miscellaneous stores, and the municipal offices are 
housed in the upper storey. Round the three sides of the main build¬ 
ing are shops ior general dealers in grain and groceries, while at the 
back and sepai ited from the other buildings is the fish market. The 
market is conv< tdently placed in the busiest part of the town, on the 
side of the main road leading to the Parpoli pass. 

At the landing stage, a stone quay and steps have at considerable 
expense been .'ui: from the hill side. Below the headland and 
beacon at the north of the harbour are the customs office and a small 
dwelling built by the salt department. On the hill slope and just 
below the light liouse at the port is a traveller’s bungalow facing 
the Arabian Sea. A mile or so inland, at the meeting of the roads 
to the Parpoli and Rmn passes, and surrounded by houses is the 
traveller’s bung,alow maintained by the municipality. A mile ahead 
is the inspection bungalow in the camja area. Half a mile along 
the upper, or Paqjcli road, where stand the main market and the 
Chief shops and warehouses, is the municipal market, a conspicuous 
building with a s(juare clock tower and gable roof. Between the 
traveller’s bungalow and the market and to the north of the road 
is the Post and Telegraph Office. On the lower or Ram Ghat Road 
are the offices of the mamlatdar and the court of the subordinate 
judge located in the Dutch factory building. Nearly two hundred 
yards off is th ' ( amdy Dispensary. 

In 1638, under tho name Fingerla, Vehgurle is mentioned as a very History, 
convenient haven, where the Dutch had a trade settlement and 
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victualled their ships timing their eight months’ blockade of Goah 
In 1660, under the name Mingerla, it is mentioned as a large town 
stretching half a league along the coast, with tme of the best road.s 
in India, where all the vessels that came from Batavia, Japan, Bengal 
and Ceylon, and those bound for Surat, Ormuz, Bassma and the 
Bed Sea, both coming and going anchored, because both the water 
and rice were excellent. It was famous also for its best of spices, 
cardamoms, which not bei'ng had in other countries, were very 
scar'ce and dear ; also for its great store of coarse calicuts spent in 
the country, and great quantitie.s of coarse matting that served for 
packing goods*. About this time, ShivajI placed a garrison in the 
town and a few years later (1664), in punishment of a revolt burnt 
it to the ground-'. In the next year (1675), it was burnt by the 
Moghals, the Dutch defending themselves'. In 1683, Aurangzeb’s 
rebel son Akbar, meaning to leave India for Persia, took refuge in 
the Dutch factory’^ and in the next year Sultan Muazzam, to punish 
it for its support of his brother, sacked the town with fmy, the Dutch 
defending their factory from the windows till they brought off the 
attack". In 1696, off Vcrigurle, seven Dutch and five Fiench ships 
had an indecisive fight. At this time it is described as once a place 
of trade, where tlie Dutch had a factory for cloth, both fine and 
coarse. In 1696, Khem Savant of SavantvadP overran the country, 
and under pretence of visiting the Dutch chief, seized and plundered 
their factory. While held by Khem Savant, Vehgurle is said to have 
Ireen attacked and plundered by Ahgre^. In 1750, it was the head 
of 116 villages and yielded a yeiuly revenue of Rs. 20,916". In 1766, 
the SavantvadI chief mortgaged its revenue for thirteen years to the 
Bombay Government to raise the sum of Rs. 2,00,000 wanted to free 
Re^r, the English promising to establish a small factory with the; 
British flag and a few sepoys to guard it"’. 'Hiis factory was, in 1772, 
mentioned as collecting a small revenue". At the end of the thirteen 
years (1779), the Savants had failed to carry out some of the stipula¬ 
tions of the treaty and the English refused to give up 'Vehgurle, but 

1 Mandelslo in Harris, H. 3fi0. Before 1641 the Dvitdi had a fortiHcd factory. 
■Stavorinus, III. 107, Baldipu.s (about 1660) says the Hollanders have a stately 
factory at Vehgurle a jilacc very considerable, not only for its plenty of wheat, 
rice, and all sorts of provisions, hut also for its situation near Goa. Churchill, 
III. 602. 

~ Tavernier in Harris, II, 360. 

a Grant Duff, I, 200. 

* Ornie’s Hist., Frag. 53 in 1670, it was said to be the chief stort honse of the 
Netherlands East India Company. Ogilby, V. 2.53. 

® Orme’s Hist, Frag. 125. 

* Orme's Hist., Frag, 133; Baldaeus in Churcliill, HI. 

152. 

1 Hamilton calls him Kempason. 

** Hamilton’s New Account, I. 248. Kbcm Siivant is described as a soldier 
of fortune fighting for the chief who pays him best, witli 7,000 or 8,000 men 
and two pirate grabs. 

8 Tieffcnthaler, Res, Hist, ct Georg, I. 506. 

19 Grant Duff, HI. 100. 

Forbes’ Oriental Menmries, I. 293. 
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it was taken aiitl plimdered by the Savants.' In 1800, the British 
forced the chief to give up all British property.- In 1812, Vehgurle 
was finally ced ‘ i (vy the Rani of Savantvadi.'* 

The fort or f icfory at Vehgurle stands behind the swamp. It is 
a strong bull i rig slightly fortified, entirely European, and in 
appearance, mo e. Pojtuguese than Dutch.^ In 1862, it was in good 
order, garrisoni' 1 liy a detachment, and with five small guns. Water 
was abundant and it was used by the military department as an 
arsenal and sto i'house. 

Nine miles \. < si-ncrthwest of Vehgurle lie the Vehgurle rocks or 
Burnt Islands, i gioup of rocky islets stretching about throe miles 
from north to .outh and one mile from east to west. The passage 
between the ic'ks and the mainland, about 2J miles from the shore, 
though deep, t dangerous from .sunken rocks. Of the islands the 
highest is about ISO feet. On the outermost of the three larger rocks 
is a light-house with a white fixed light 110 feet high seen for fifteen 
miles." The tl reo larger rocks arc entirely metainorphic, and are 
composed of irimerous varieties of quartzo-micaceous rocks mostly 
more or less ferruginous, and in many places a good deal decomposed 
and broken up. d'he rocks are quite bare, but the crevices everywhere 
and some few smooth places near their summits are filled and covered 
with quantities ol a coarse tangled jointed grass. The largest of the 
three is pierced lioin side to side by a huge tunnel-like cave, and 
about the iniddlc of the island, owing to the falling in of the roof, 
a shaft has hrnkeii down into tlie cave. Even in the fair season the 
landing is clifiii lilt During the stormy months it is rarely practi- 
cable.'^ 

Th£:s(? rock.s arc probably Ptolemy’s (150), Heptanesia and the 
Sesikreienai of tin:' I’crij^lus (247).^ In 1540, Dom Joao de Castro 
under the nanu of llheos Qaeimados, or Burnt Islands, describes them 
as many in mm her. but ten of them specially large, five at sea and five 
close to the land. Taey were called Burnt Islands because they were 
of bare rock without water or vegetation." In 1788, they were held 
Iiy the tribe of Malvanis’*'. 

Vetalgad Fort oil a hill in Pendur village (Malvan T, ; 
p, 6,621), has nn area of about 22 acres. In 1862, the walls were 

1 Nairiie’s Koiikari., 104. 

~ Low’s Indian \.ivy, I. 204, 

■niiimilton’s D's. of Hindustan, II, 221. 

■'Taylor’s Sailm;; Directory, ,391. 

5 Govt. List of Givi), Forts, 1862. 

0 The stone ir ti cement used in huildinj; this liglit-honse were taken from 
the Sindhudurg 1 )i'f Nairne’s MS, 

^ Mr. A. O. I!' nil', Stray Feathers, IV. 418-420. 

McCrindle’s I < riphis, 120, 130 ; Vincent’s Commerce of the Ancients, II. 433. 

Primoiro Rol- i n da Costa da India, 17. 

I't Rennet’s M. noir o.f a Map of Hindustan, 31. 
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in bad order. Water and supplies were abundant.^ At present 
(1960), the fort is in ruins, 

Vijaydurg (Fort Victory) of Gheria (the enclosure), (Devgad 
T.; 16° 32' N, 73° 22' E; p. 2506), is a minor port on the 
south shore of the entrance to the Vaghotan river, 170 miles south 
of Bombay. The nearest Railway Station is Kolhapur, 108 miles 
to the south-east. 

One of the best harbours on the western coast, and without any 
bar, it may be entered in all weathers, and even for large ships is 
a safe south-west monsoon shelter. In the fine season, ves.sels may 
anchor anywhere in the harbour, the best position being a mud and 
clay bottom with three and a half fathoms at low water. Between 
Vijaydurg fort and the fortified cliffs to the north-east, the channel 
is six cables wide, with, at low water, depths of from twenty to 
twenty-four feet. Inside, it rapidly shoals, and two and a half 
cables further the low water depth is not more than twelve or 
thirteen feet. The deep channel, only one and a half cables broad, 
lies close to the left bank of the western shore, and except at high 
water spring tides, tlicre is no room for large vessels to swing-. 
There is a light-house near the port. The village, small and poorly 
built, with little tillage and no industry but fi^shing, is connected 
with Vaghotan fifteen miles distant, and through the Phonda pass 
with the Deccan by a good but little used road.'* 

The average turn-over of import and export at the port during 
1953-58 was about 25,000 tons and about 25,000 passengers travel 
through the port every year. An old anchor (length 133^, breadth 8' 
and road circumference 2'), belonging to the Maratha Navy was 
found lying in water near the port for over hundred years and still 

^ Gov. List of Civil Fort.s, 18fi2. 

^ It is high waler on full and change of the moon at eleven hours, mean 
springs rise nine feet and neaps five feet. Taylor’s Sailing Directory, 390. 

^ By the early Europeans Vijaydurg, called Kharepatan from tlie town ct 
that name twenty-five miles from its mouth, was thought one of the best of the 
Kohkan ports, Doni Joao de Castro (Prim. Rot. da Costa da, India, 30) calls 
it (1538), the noblest and most favourite river in West India. The only big 
rivet without bar, or rocks, or other dangerous troubles. 'I’o enter wanted no 
.skill, for whether yon went by tlie middle or the side you always met with 
a kindly welcome and a good depth to anchor. About a century later (16G0), 
Tavernier (Harris’ Voyage.s, II. 360), calls it the best port in Bijapur with 
fourteen or fifteen fathoms of water near the land. Ogilby, 1670 (Atlas, V. 246) 
also mentions it as one of the best Kohkan ports. After it was Aiigre’s capital, 
A. Hamilton (1710) mentions it as Gheria or Vizeudruk, fortified liy a strong 
castle washed by tlie sea (New Account, I. 246). In 1756 Sir W. James, survey¬ 
ing before tlie English attack, .speaks of a ‘ very large ’ town between the fort 
and a hill to the south. The town seems to base been nothing but a largo 
eolleotion of palm leaf huts. Low’s Indian Navy, I. 133. Its great ii.atural 
advantage.s make it probable that the mouth of Vaghotan river is one of the, 
oldest coast settlements. There seems reason to suppo.se that it is i’tolemy’s 
(150) Byzantium, a Greek corruption of Vijaynta. See Weber in Ind. Ant. II, 148. 
Rashid-iid-din’s (1310) Karoba has been thought to be the Gheria, Yule in Ind. 
Ant. III. 209. 
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ill good Loiidii Ml It was removed to the Maritime Museimi, 
Bombay, from the port at the request of Captain J. R. Davis, 
Nautical Advisi i to the Covernment of India on 5th February 1956. 

The local eai |it i;iters made much admired bison-hom ornaments 
of various kinds. But, the industry was very small and the crafts¬ 
men much indi'lited. No steps have been taken to encourage this 
industry and tiicni is only one family at present doing this work 
as a subsidiarv occujration. 

Inside the foi I is a large building formerly used as a store and 
now converted iilo an Inspection Bungalow by Government. It is 
used by Government officers while on tour. The old tank near the 
Inspection Bun .ilnw is in a dilapidated condition. Police quarters 
are constructed just opposite the main-gate, Government have 
constructed a fisli-curing yard at a cost of Es. 15,000 in 1951 in front 
of the imun-gali.. Besides there is also a customs house, a small 
government bungalow’ and a ilharDiashala within the fort area. 

Never a plact of much trade or wealth, the whole interest of the 
village centres m its fort.^ On the neck of rocky land that forms 
the south side if the bay, Vijaydurg, one of the best of Kohkan 
fortresses, thoiuih not very striking from the sea side, rises grandly 
about 100 feet ahovti the river. The walls, of very great strength 
and protected 1)> twenty-seven bastions, rise, at their highest point, 
into a great roi ud tower. On the west breached in several places 
by the sea, thev arc over their whole length loosened and ruined 
liy trees and cicepers, Their triple line of fortifications encloses 
iibout twenty ai les,^ overrun with bushes, but with some good 
wells and sever,il large habitable buildings.'' The fort is probably 
old, enlarged under the Bijapiir kings, and about the middle of the 
seventeenth ceniiiiy. much strengthened by ShivajP to whom it owes 
its finest features, the triple line of walls, the numerous tower.s, 
and the massiv interior buildings.* About forty years later (1698), 
Ahgre made it t iO capital of a territory stretching for about 150 miles 
along the coast and from thirty to sixty miles inland. For more 
than fifty year;., Aiigics were a terror to all traders, and the Englisii 
were forced to keep a special fleet to act against them. In April 
1717, their ships irf war, carrying a considerable body of troops, sailed 
against Gheria. An attempt to breach the wall failed, the storming 

^ The special in < resi: of Vijaydurg i.s that its old Musalman buildings are less 
than in most foils, hidden under Marathd additions, Nairne’s Kohkan, 38, 
Tlieie is also a nu sqiie and a tomb of a Musalman saint, the first in the centre 
of the fortress vei > near the llagslalf. Nairno in Ind. Ant. Ill, 320. 

a Govt. List of re.il Forts, 1862. 

Bombaij Gol'i i.irtirnt Gaxttc. 3rd July 1.879, 699. In 1862, except a part 
of the first and tliir 1 outer walls, the fort was in good repair. Water was 
abundant anti su, I'lies et.sily obtained. There wore 278 old unscrviccatile guns 
Govt. List of Gi\ I' C'vts, l'862. 

Grant Duff, 8), N airne’s Kohkan, 63. 

•i Nairiie’.s in In !, Ant. IM. .320. 
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party was driven back with great loss, and the fleet forced to with¬ 
draw. Three years later a joint Portuguese and English fleet under 
Mr. Walter Brown destroyed sixteen Ahgrc’s vessels, but made no 
impression on the fort.’ In the same year (April 1720 ), the English 
ship, CharJcttc, was attacked, and after a gallant defence, her power 
having run down, she was caught and taken into Oheria.- In 
1724, a Dutch fleet from Baiavia attacked the place, but with no 
better success.’* In 1736, Ahgre’s vessels took the richly laden 
English East Indiaman Derby, the armed ship Restoration of twenty 
guns, and several other vessels of less note. In 1738, in an action 
between Ahgre’s fleet and Commodore Bagwell, Ahgre’s fleet fled 
up the Rajapur creek and escaped with little loss.^ Besides several 
captures from Dutch, Ahgre about this time took the French forty- 
gun ship Jupiter, with 400 slaves. In 1749, Mr., afterwards Sir 
William James was attacked by Ahgre’s fleet, and after a hard fight, 
drove them to Gheria, pursuing them and causing great loss.** Next 
year, in spite of their defeat, they were bold enough to attack Com¬ 
modore Lisle in command of a fleet of several vessels, among them 
the Vigilant of sixty-four and the Ruby of fifty guns.”. Again in 
February 1754, attacking three Dutch ships of fifty, thirty-six and 
eighteen-guns, they burnt the two large ones and took the third. 
Elated with this success, Ahgre built several vessels, set two large 
.ships on the stocks, and boasted he should soon be master of the 
Inclian seas. For long the Peshva and the Bombay Government 
planned Ahgre’s ruin. At last, in 1755, it was settled that in the 
next fair season the Peshva’s troops should attack him from land 
and the British by sea. At the close of the year (1755, Dec. 22), 
Commodore Janie.s was sent to survey Gheria fort then thought as 
strong as Gibraltar. He found that ships could get within point- 
blank shot; that on shore guns could be carried, and a diversion 
made from the tops of two hills; and that the fort was crowded with 
unprotected buildings. The place was surprisingly unlike what he 
had heard.^ The Bombay Government were fortunate in having their 
harbour, a Royal squadron under Admiral Watson and a strong 
detachment of troops under Lieutenant-Colonel, afterwards Lord 
Clive. On the 7th April 1756, the fleet of twelve men-of-war, six 
of the Royal and six of the Company’s navy, with 800 European and 
600 native troops, and five bomb vessels with a company of artil¬ 
lery, and four Maratha grabs and forty gallivats sailed from 

‘ Low’s Indiair Navy, I. 100 ; Nairno’s Koiikan, 80. 

- Low’s Indian Navy, I. 100. 

” Grant Duif, 231. There is said to have iK'cn another Diitch attack in 173.5. 

Low's Indian Navy, 1. 107 ; According to another account (Bom. Quar. 
Rev. IV. 75) fome of the Commodore’s broadsides reached tlie cnemv, causing 
much damage and killing the admiral. 

® Low’s Indian Navy, f. 127. 

Milburn’s Oriental Commerce, I. 206. 

^ I a.ssure you, Sir, it is not to be called high, nor, in mv opinion si mug. It is 
indeed a large mass of building.s, and I believe the walls may be thick. But that 
part of the works which fell under any observation and which was three quarters 
of their circumference is quite irregular, with round towers and long curtains 
in the eastern manner, and which discovered only thirty-two embrasures bektw 
and fifteen above. Commodon! James, 21st Dec., (7.55 ; Ives’ Voyages, 80). 
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fleet arrived ofl Gheria on the eleventh. The Maratha land force, Pl7^, 

for some time .l iefd, was camped against Gheria. Terrified by the ‘ '■ 

strength of the bntish fleet, Tulaji Angre leaving the fort in his Vijayuuhg, 

brother’s chargr surrendered to the Maratha general. Hearing that Poi-t 

the Maratha g( m ral had extorted from Tulaji, an order for the 

delivery of the lortress;, Admiral Watson on the next morning {12th) 

summoned the furl to .surrender. Getting no answer, the fleet with 

the afternoon st-.i laef’ze, forming two divisions, sailed each in line 

of battle ship co\eiiirg a bomb ketch, and protecting the column of 

smaller vessels from the enemy’s fire. They passed the point into 

the river, and uiidei: a heavy fire, anchoring fifty yards off the north 

fortifications, batteriul them from 150 pieces of cannon. Angre’s 

ships were drawn up under the fort, all fastened together, and a shell 

setting one on foe, the whole were burnt.” Another shell set fire 

to the buildings ii the foi t, and the tremendous cannonade silenced 

the fort guns. ‘ Si ill the commander held out. Learning that the 

fort was to be h;md(‘d over to the Marathas, Colonel Clive landed 

and held the g omul between the Peshvas army and the fort. 

Next morning tlu admiral again summoned the fort to surrender. 

The commandarii asked for time to consult his brother. A respite 
was granted, till, in the afternoon, as no answer came, the bombard¬ 
ment was re-opci K'd. By five O’clock the garrison surrendered, and 
Colonel Clive, mudiing in, took possession.' Thougli the masonry 
was destroyed, tlu- lock defences were so perfect, that a determined 
garrison need not have yielded to any sea attack. Fifteen hundred 
prisoners were l;iiseii; eight Englishmen'' and three Dutchmen were 

' The ifc'tiiil.s wc'i. . Ihiyul syiiaclron, one 70 Ki'uii, one 66 guns, one 60 guns, 
one 50 guns, one 2i) gi ns, and one 16 guns ; Company’s squadron, one 44 guns, 
four 28 guns, and one ,16 guns. Of the native troops 300 were Portugue.se and 
300 sepoy.s. I.ow’s li tl an Nevy, 1. 1.34. Those details differ slightly from those 
given by Ornie. Hi'! t'lag. 408-417 in Nairne’s Koiikan, 92. 

•■One ship of 7-1 euns, eight grabs of from 20 to .30 guns, and si.xty gallivat.s. 

Low’s Indian Navv, ! 136. Of Angre’s ships. Dr. Ives (1755) writes : ‘ They are 
not unlike the Tarton-'. of tlie Mediterranean, only a great deal lower; tliey carry 
two gnns in the buv and vast nmnber of men. Their music is a plain brass 
tube, shaped like a Innnpet at both ends and about ten feet long, and a drum 
called a toin iom, a ^kiri stretched on a large shallow brass pan on which they 
strike with two larg.- st eks anil make an amazing noise. Among them are two 
ketches which they - lU groizv. (‘ Ives’ Voyages, 4.3). Several of the gallivats had 
blue or green or svLile pendants like the Portuguese at their mast heads, and 
one had a viliite ii.i!; v ilb a red cross in the middle, (Ditto, 80). 

According to ai iiiln r aceount the same fire whicli burnt the ships passed 
to a large ics.sel 1> ii i, in he shore and from her to several smaller craft that 
were in the building \:itil. I’roni tliere it was conveyed to the arsenal, storehouse, 

.suburbs and city, and eien to several parts of the fort, particularly to a square 
tower where it eon I nued burning all the night with such violence that the 
stono walls appeared like red hot iron. Ive’s Voyages, 8.5. 

According to Dr lias (Voyages, 85), Colonel Clive making his approaches 
from land greatly an loj ed the enemy. .At a quarter after five he came to the 
Admiral’s ship liringna.; an offiecr from the fort with the article of cairitulation, 
which being agieed i-i liy himself and the two Admirals, an English offic:er was 
sent in to take im.ssi ii u of thi- fort and to hoist English colours. Captains 
Forbes and Bnelien; v erc next, with .sixty men, detained to see the garrison 
lay down their arm a id an the 14th at sunrise the Colonel and the whole 
army marched into H i :,i1,icl'. 

■’' Ives (Voyages, 8.3'. giscs tlic names of ten Englishmen. 
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20. rescued; and plunder, amounting besides stores to Rs. 12,50,000, was 
divided among the captors.’ The ruin of Ahgre’s navy was com¬ 
pleted by the destruction of two sixty-gun ships on the stocks. Four 
of the Company’s vessels and a detachment of 600 European and 
Indian troops were left to guard the harbour and fort.* 

The Bombay Government were very anxious to keep Gheria, and 
offered to give Bankot in exchange. To this the Peshva would not 
agree, and Gheria was handed over the following October.'"’ The 
Peshva made it the head<|iiarters of a district and the seat of his 
Admiral Anandrao Uhulap. Under the Peshva piracy flourished as 
vigorously as ever. In 1780, Anandrao attacked and captured 
an English ship carrying despatches to the Court of Directors, and 
imprisoned an officer in Rasalgad neai' Mahabaleshvar. Again in 
April 1782, in spite of a gallant resistance, he captured the Ranger 
of a ship of the Bombay Marine.' In 1800, Lieutenant Playes was 
sent to harass the pirates, but tliough he punislied tliem severely, 
they were soon as troublesome as ever. In May 1818, Colonel 
Imlack, attempting to take Vijaydurg, was met by so heavy a fire, 
that his ships were forced to cut their cables and run. But the 
whole of the district had now passed to the British, and in June of 
the same year, the commandants, two brothers of the Dhulap 
family, surrendered. In the river was taken the Admiral’s ship, 
156 feet long, 33 beam and 430 tons burden-’’. 

’ Milburn’s Or. Com, I, 296. In Gheria were found 250 camion, si.x brass 
mortars, an immense quantity of stores and ammunition, ,£ 10,000 in silver 
rupees, and A 30,000 in valuable effects (Ives’ Voyages, 86). According to 
Dr, Ives (Voyages, 81-82), a council of sea and land officers, held before setting 
out on tlie expedition, had, to ai'oid dispute;;, seltkd tliat Admiral Watson as 
commander-in-ebief of the Kings squadron should have two-thirds of one-eighth 
of the spoil, and Rear-Admiral Pocock ono-third of ono-eighlh, while Liciitenant- 
Golonel Clive and Major Chambers were to sliare equally wilh the captains of 
the Kiiig’.s ships. The captains of the Company’s ships and captains of the 
army were to share equally with lieutenants of rnen-of-wnr and subaltern oiricers 
of the army, and lieutenants of the Company’s ships with warrant officers of 
the navy. Afterwards tlie officers of the amiy, not liking that their Commander- 
in-Chief should share with Captains of nien-of-war, tlie Admiral to satisfy them 
gave his own security to make Colonel Clive’s portion equal to that of Admlial 
Pocock, making good the deficiency out of any moneys he liinnself might be 
entitled to. In this way, after Clievia fell, a sum of about ,£ 1,000 was found 
due to Colonel Clive from Admiral Wat.son. Tliis .Admiral Watson sent with 
his compliments, but Colonel Clive was .generous enough to refuse it, saying 
that he woidd not deprive tire Admiral ol the contents of liis private purse, 
and that he had appeared to accept of the terms only for the good of the 
service. 

- Tu]ajl Aiigro remained, till liis death a prisoner first in a fort, according to 
one account, near Raygad in Kolahii, according to another in Vandan near Satiirii 
(Grant Duff, I. 66), and afterwards in Sliolapitr. Low’s Indian Navy, I. 1.36. 
Grant Duff, I. 66. 

•'* Low’s Indian I. L36. 

■* Grant Duff, 457 in Nainie’s Konkan, Rl.5. 

“ Waddington’s Report in Asiatic Journal, IX. 123. On their surrender the 
Dhulap family iverc, by the Bomb.ay Government, given two villages near 
Vijaydurg, Here they are still settled, and though impoverislicd by inortgage.s, 
hold an iionourable. place among Marathas, [heir danghtors being fit matches 
for the highest: families. Nairne’s Konkan, 10.5. 
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Two miles fit la tlu; fort, on the same side of the river, is an old 
clock, hollowed ml: of the rock by Ahgre, 355 feet long and 227 
in the broadest lart, and said to have been able to hold vessels of 
500 tonsd Thoiigli nearly chocked with mud the stone face and 
entrance may si ill be seen. There was also a small building yard 
and a mast house.’ On the creek two miles below the dock is 
a strong well Iniilt Martello tower called the Mitatya Bwuj 
A little way froi i the fort, on the Vaghofan road, is the temple of 
Rameshvar, probably 100 years old, built by Gahgadhar Bhanu 
a brother of Nirui Fadnis (1720-18(X)). An ordinary temple with 
a large rest-hoii'c I>'ing deep in a glen, its chief interest is the 
approach about 250 )ards long, cut through rock fifty feet deep. 
The idol, a foiu iirmcd figure seated on a bull, is of solid silver said 
to weigh a Iiundi ' 1 veight and is in good condition at present. 

There is a big v.'i li, at the entrance of the temple and also a high 
wooden mast nsul on a Hag-pole by the temple authorities. The 
management of t!ic temple at present rests with trustees five in 
number, appointed by the Civil Court in 1914. This Deosthan holds 
inam land and also a ea:ih allowance of Rs. 334 per year from Covern- 
ment. The trustees have repaired the temple from time to time 
since 1914. Tlic leniplc at present is in good condition. A fair is 
held for si.K da\ s in the month of Magha every year which is 
attended by aboi i 5 f)0() people from nearby villages. 

Vijayagacl (Guhagar ' 1 ’.), )s a fort on the north bank of tlie Shastil, 
about two miles a .ioss the river from Jaigad (Ratnagiri T.; p. 2309). 
It is about a qiuufei of an ucro in area and is surrounded on three 
sides by a ditch. 

V'aghotan (Devgacl T. ; 16° 30' N, 73° 20' E; p. 545), is a small 
village and port <n the south hank of the Vijayadnrg river about 
fifteen miles from tlie coast. The landing stage is joined with 
Vijaydurg by a cat I road, and lies on the main route to the Deccan 
through the Phonda pass. About 1850, with stones taken from the 
Kharepatan fort,-' i|nuys and a large number of district officers’ and 
travellers’ bungalo\. s were built. The latter were sold by Govern- 
inent in public auci oiu The port has no trade. The river is navigable 
as far as Vaghotai;! loi' vessels drawing seven feet of water 

Yeshvantgad Fort (Rajapur T.), on the north entrance of the 
Rajapfir cicek, witb tlie sea on. the south and a ditch h) the north 
and west, has an area of about seven acres. Some parts of its outer 

^ WadcliiiMtoa’s tlep' iri .ii .Asiatic journal, IX. 123. 

-In 1819, the bottem ol the dock, sloping gently upwards from the enlranee, 
was thick with mud aiai s and. The gateway, 23 feet broad below and 37 above, 
stood open without gau . Of the walls parts on the south and east were cut in 
the rock; the rest wai ol masonry in good repair. From the south-east corner 
ran a stone-built watei i li.innel. laeut. B. Doininicette, 9tli June 1810 ; Puhlio 
Diaries 432 of 1810, ]: 5-5 

■'* Hydrograirhic Noti N<i. IT. 

' Gm criimpnt l.i.st i i C.ivil Forts, 1862. 


CHAPTER 20 
Places, 

VlJAYntJBG. 

Fort. 


VlJAYAGAD, 


V^ACHOTAN. 


Yeshvantgad 

Fort. 
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CHAPTER 20. 
Places. 

Yeshvantgad. 

Port. 


walls and bastions are ruined. The supply of water is abundant, 
Retjl" is a minor port at the foot of YeshvantgacJ, which was 
formerly a separate village and is now amalgamated in the tcrwn 
Nafe. 


The volume of traffic that grassed through the port in 1953-54 and 
1954-55 is given below 


1953- 54 

1954- 55 


Iniporls, 

(tons). 

285 

4,726 


Exports. 

(tons). 

2,483 

2,876 


* Closed for shipping. 



DIRECTORY OF VILLAGES AND TOWNS 


EXPLANATION OF COLUMN HEADINGS, SYMBOLS AND 
ABBREVIATIONS USED. 

The names of tcwns ard villages are arranged in alphabetical order for the whole of the district^ 

Column 1 .—^The names are given both in English and Deonagari. The English spelling is marked 
diacn ticiilly as under ;—• 


a—N T 

: 

U“33 J 

r--^ ; 

c-=^ ; 

ch-® 

' ■> 


; 

ali-i ; 

n-^ : 

ri-^. 

n“N \ 

; 

s-R ; 

; 

: 

1—3 

> 




Abbreviat ons indicating Talukas 
CLN. --Cbiplun. 

DPL.—Dapoli. 

DGD —Dev gad. 

GHR. —Guhagar. 

KVL ■—Kankavali. 

KD.—Khed. 

KDL. -Kudal. 

LNJ.—Larje. 

MVN —Malvan. 

MDG -Mandangad. 

RJP. -Rajapur. 

RTN.--Ratnigiri, 

SGR. -Sangameshwar. 

SWT. Sawantwadi. 

VGR.—Vengurla. 

Column 2.—(a) Direction ; (b) Travelling distance of the village from the Taluka Headquarters. 
Abbrevi.jtions used showing direction from Taluka Headquarters :— 

E.—East 
W.—W'est. 

N.—North. 

S,—South 
NE.—North-East. 

SE.—South-East. 

NW.- North West. 

SW.— South-West. 

HQ.—Headquarters. 

Column 3.—{a) Area (Sq. miles) ; (h) Total population ; (c) Number of households ; (d) Total 
number of Agricultural population. 

Column 4.—id) Post office ; {b) Its distance from the village. 

Column S.—id) Railway station ; (b) Its distance from the village, 

Vf 4174—53 
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Column 6,—{a) Weekly bazar ; (6) Bazar day ; (c) Distance of the bazar place from the village. 

Column 7.—(o) Nearest motor stand ; (ft) Its distance from the village. 

Column 5 .—Drinking water facilities available in the village, 
br.—brook, 
cl.—canal. 

n. —nalla. 

o. —scarcity of water. 

p. —pond. 

pi.—pipe-line, 
spr.—spring, 
str.—stream, 
t—tank. 

W.—big well, 
w.—small well. 

Column 9 .—Miscellaneous information about school, panchayat, co-operative society, temple, math, 
mosque, dargah, chavadi, gymnasium, library, dispensary, church and inscription. 

SI.—school ; (ft).—high. (w).—middle. (pr.)—primary, 

tr-clg.—Training College, 
mun.—municipality, 
pyt.—panchayat. 

Cs.—co-operative society. 

(c).—credit; (fmg.).—farming ; (i).- industrial ; (con).—consumers ; 

(mis.).—miscellaneous ; (mp.).—multipurpose.; (sp.).—sale and purchase; 

(wvg.).—weaving. 

Fr.—fair. 

Months according to Hindu Calendar :— 

Ct.—Chaitra ; Vsk.—Vaisakha ; Jt.—Jaishtha ; Asd,—Ashadha ; Srn.—Shravana ; 
Bdp.—Bhadrapada ; An.—Ashvina ; Kt.—Kartika ; Mrg.—Margashirsha ; Ps.— 
Pausha ; Mg.—Magh ; Phg.—Phalguna ; Sud.—Sudha (First fortnight of the 
month) ; Vad-Vadya (Second fortnight of the month). 

tl.—temple, 
m,—math, 
mq.—^mosque. 

dg. —dargah, 

dh. —dharamshala. 
gym.—gymnasium, 
ch.—chavadi. 

lib.—library, 
dp.—dispensary, 
cch.—Church, 
ins.—inscription. 


Figure.^ for distance .n columns (2), (4). (5), (ft) & (7) stand for miles and furlongs. 




Vf 4174—53a 
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Strial No. ; Village/Town name : 

Taluka abbreviation ; 
Village/Town name in Marathi. 

Direction from 
the taluka/ 
pela H. Q. 
Travelling 
distance. 

Area (Sq. milea); Population 
Households : Agricultural 
Population. 

Post Office; 
Distance. 

1 

Abaloli; GHR. > 

SE; 

20-0 

3-2;1039 : 

209; 

681 

Narwan 

10-0 










2 

Acare; MVN.;arr^.. 

N; 

13-0 

4-2; 5648; 

1119; 

2623 

Local. 


3 

Afjakha); DPL. > 

NW; 

12-0 

3-6 :1336; 

342 ; 

633 

Hamai 

3-0 










4 

Atjakhal; MDG.; 

SW: 

3-0 

2-1 : 561 ; 

110 : 

484 

Mandangad 120-0 










5 

A^all; SWT. ; 

N; 

12-0 

2-6; 457; 

98; 

230 

Kaln. 

3-0 

6 

A<Javali; MVN.; 

NE; 

21-0 

3-3: 958; 

210; 

734 

Shrsman 

I-O 










7 

A<Javali; RJP.; 

NE ; 

14-0 

3-4; 747; 

MI ; 

747 

Satmdal 

3-0 










8 

Adavali; LNJ,; 

NE; 

7-0 

2-8; 957 ; 

181 ; 

877 

Shiposhi 

86-0 










9 

Adare ; CLN.; .. 

SE; 

8-0 

3-8; 1600 ; 

327 ; 

1108 

Local 

» • 

10 

Adhe ; DPL.; snt .. 

NW; 

18-0 

^0; 2065 : 

486 ; 

620 

Local 

• • 

11 

Ideli; VGR.: srrtvft.. 

N; 

7-4 

5-7,-2241 ; 

427; 

1706 

Local 

• « 

12 

Adur; GHR.; .. 

S; 

10-0 

6-6;3644; 

1096; 

1284 

Local 

• • 

13 

Agar Naral; RTN.; 

N; 

28-0 

2-4; 770; 

152; 

409 

Kespuri 

5-0 


srpRfRs. 








14 

AgarvayafiganI; DPL.; 

S; 

15-0 

3-8 ; 1073 ; 

238 ; 

824 

Dahhol 

6-0 


3TFR 








15 

Agave; RTN.; 3Tni^.. 

E; 

23-0 

1-2; 310; 

62; 

307 

Phungus 

6-0 

16 

Agave; LNJ.; 3fT*l% .. 

w, 

10-0 

4:5; 1054; 

204; 

985 

Pavaa 

8-0 
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RiuIwaySt.; 

Weekly Baxar; Bazar 

Motor Stand ; 

Drink- 

1 

Institutions and other 

Diatance. 

Day I 

Distance. 

Di$tance. 

ing water 

information. 





|. 


facilities. 















Port: Diatance. 

1 


Ktfn] 

93 




Guhagar 

19-0 

1 

w. i cl. 

Sl(pr).: Shimaga Fr, Phg. Sud* 9. 





Dabhol 

28-0 


Kolhapur 

80-0 

1 

Local 

Sun. 

... 

Local 

... 

w. 

7S1 (6pr ; h). ; pyt. ; 2Cs(mp). ; 
Shri Dev Rameshwar Fr. Ct. 
Sud. 1 to IS.; 11 tl. ; 2mq. 
dh. ; 2lib. ; 2 dp. ; 








Local 



Karad 

IIO-O 

Anjarle 


2-0 

Hamai 

2-0 

w. ; rv. 

4S1 (4 Pr). j 2tl. ; 2mg. j dg. ; 



i 

Hamai 

3-0 


Mtmbra 

120-0 

Pander! 

Thu, 

s-o; 

Mahad 

24-0 

w.; 

Sl(pr).: Cs. ; Hanutnan Jayanti. 
Fr.Ct.Sud. 15.;2tl. 


1 




Mhapral 

10-0 



Belgaum 

80-0 

i 

Bard! 

Mon. 

6-0 

Banda 

6-0 

Ws ;n. 

Sl(pr).; Shri Dev Mauli Fr. Mrg 
Vad7. ;tl,:dh.;6ch. 






Vengurla 

24-0 


Kolhaptir 

74-0 

Maid! 

Sun. 

0-4 

Local 

... 

w. ; n. 

2Sl(2pr) . ! Vijayadashami Fr. An 
Sud. 10. ;5tl.;lib. 






Achare 




Kolhapur 

100-0 

Rajapur 

Wed. 

14-0 

Oni 

Musakaii 

7-0 

35-0 

w» 

SI(pr).:2tl, 

Kolhapur 

86-0 

Larne 

Tue. 

6-0 

Lanje 

7-0 

w. 

SI (pr.) : pyt.; Shimga Fr. Phg. 
Sud. 15.; 2 tl. 






Katnagiri 

35-0 



Karad 

68-0 



1 

CHipIun 

8-0 

w. 

2 SI (2 pr).; pyt.; 3 tl.; lib. 




1 CKiplun 

8-0 

i 

Karad 

116-0 

Local 

... 

••a 

Hamai 

4-0 

w. 

4 SI (4 pr).; pyt. j 8 tl.; 2 mq,; 
dg. 






Harnai 

6-0 


Belgaum 

71-0 

Vengurla 

Mon. 

7-0 

Vengurla 

7-0 

w. 

2 SI (2 pr).; pyt.; Someshwar Fr. 




Vengurla 

10-0 


Kt. Vad. 3. ; 2 tl.; M. 



Kaiad 

90-0 


...... 


Borya 

1-4 

w. 

4 Si (3 pr. Im). ; pyt. ; Cs (mp). ; 
8 tl.; dg.; dh.; lib. 






Borya 

1-4 


Kolhapur 

90-0 

Waravade 

Daily 

8-0 

... 

1-0 

cl. ;w. 

SI (pr).; Gramadevi's Fr. Phg. 
Sud. 15. :2tl.;mq. 






Jaigad 

12-0 


Karad 

122-0 

Dabhol 


6^) 

Dabhol 

3-0 

w.; rv. 

SI (pr).; Ca (mp). : 2 tl.; lib. 




Dabhol 

4-0 


Kolhapur 

70-0 

Phungua 

Tue. 

6-0 

Tarwal 

3-0 

w.cl; rv. 

1 

Sl(pr).:U. 






Ratnagiri 

16-0 

1 


ludhapur 

94-0 

Harchcri 

M’oa. 

8-0 

Puna* 

5-0 

rv .; cl. 

2S1 (2 pi) ; pyt,; 4 tl. 


i 




Ranpar 

11-0 
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Serial No. ; VilUge/Town name : 

Taluka abbreviation ; 

Village/Town name in Marathi. 

Direction (rom 
the tabika/ 
pela H. Q. 
Travelling 
(b'ataiice. 

Area (Sq. milea); Population 
Households ; Agric^tural 
Population. 

Post Office ; 
Distance. 

17 

Agave ; CLN.; • • 

s ; 

12-0 

2-5; %7; 

161 ; 

884 

Savarda 

2-4 

18 

Aghari; DPL.; 

SW j 

Itt-O 

1-7: 518: 

117; 

236 

Koltharc 

3-0 

19 

Al;SWT.;3nf 

•• 

30-0 

3-8 :1024; 

258; 

396 

Bcfgauin 96-0 

20 

Ainavali; KD.; 

E: 

4-0 

1-6; 468 ; 

83 : 

389 

Tisangi 

2-0 

21 

Ainavare ; KD.; 

E ; 

7-0 

1-6 ; 558 : 

84; 

464 

Khojpi 

6-0 

22 

Ainij KD.;^H^ .. 

SWj 

6-0 

2-0 : 680 : 

133; 

652 

Murde 

4-0 

23 

Ajaganv; SWT.; 

SW; 

14-0 

12-2; 5704 ; 

1165 ; 

3512 

Local. 











24 

Ajivali; RJP,; 

SE. 

24-0 

4-9; 1316; 

247; 

1265 

Khaicpatan 

H 

25 

Akale; CLN.{ 3fT^.. 

E ; 

J2-0 

3-9;1169 ; 

272 ; 

10% 

Kalkaone 

2-0 

26 

Akeri ;KDL.j 8TT%<t.. 

E ; 

9-0 

4-9; 1705 ; 

459; 

1406 

Sawantwadi 

4-0 

27 

Alasure ; KD. ; 

SW; 

2-4 

1-2; 627 ; 

100; 

394 

Khed 

2-0 

28 

Alore ; CLN. ; . • 

E : 

9-0 

1-3; 797 ; 

161 ; 

693 

Shirgaon 

1-0 

29 

AmbatjiagaUv ; SWT. ; 

N ; 

25-0 

3 0: 707; 

162: 

511 

Kasai 

4-0 










30 

Amba^pal ; KDL. 

E : 

2-0 

0-8; 510: 

94; 

379 

Kudal 

1-4 


anWOTIW. 








31 

Amba^as ; KD.; 

SE: 

20-0 

10; 1043 ; 

206 ; 

908 

Parshuram 

2-0 










32 

Amba^ave ; MDG. 

S : 

8-0 

1-2; 209 ; 

43; 

189 

Mandangad 

SrO 










33 

Ambados ; MVN. 

NE ; 

9-0 

4-5 : 702 ; 

147: 

238 

Chouke 

2-0 










34 

AmbatakKol; CLN. 

S; 

14-0 

' 2-3; 980; 

191 : 

918 

Nandgaon 

2-0 





i 
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Railway St.: 

Distance. 

Weeldy Bazar ; Bazar 
Day ; Distance. 

Motor Stand ; 
Distance. 

Drink¬ 
ing water 
facilities. 

Institutions and other 
information. 






Port : Distance. 


Karad 

1 

73-0 




Chiplun 

13-0 

w. ;t. 

SI (m).; 3 tl. 

Karad 

122-0 

Kolthare 


3-0 

Kolthare 

Dabhol 

2-0 

5-0 

w. 

Sl(pr).:tl. 

Sakhali 


Sakhali 

Mon. 

8-0 

Dodamargi 

Vengurla 

i8-0 

25-0 

w.; rv. 

Sl(pr). ;pyl. ;ti. 

Karad 

96-0 

Khed 

... 

5-0 

Khed 

5-0 

rv. 

2tl. 

Karad 

81-0 

Kked 

... 

8-0 

Kh<^i 

4-0 

w.: rv. 

SI (pr).; Maruti Fr. Cl. Sud. 15,; 
3ii. 

Karad 

91-0 

Khed 

1 

... 

3-0 

Dasturi 

Naka. 

Dasturi 

Naka. 

2-0 

2-0 

w* 

Sl(pr). ;tl. 

Belgaum 

76-4 

1 Shiroda 

1 

i 

Sun. 

15-0 

Vengurla 

Vengurla 

9-0 

9-0 

w. 

6SI (pr). ; Pyt. ; Cs (mp). ; Shri 
Dev Vetoba Fr. Kt. Sud. 15. ; and 
Mrg. Sud. 3.; Shri E>ev Khal- 
nath Fr. Kt, Vad. I.; Ich. 

Kolhapur 

42-0 

i 

Kharepatan Tue, 

8-0 

Kharepatan 8-0 

Musaka]! 36-0 

w. 

2SI (2 pr).! pyt .; Tripuri Paur- 
nima Fr. Kt, Sud. 13.; 5tl, 

Karad 

53-0 

1 

1 

...... 

1 

Chiplim 

Chiplun 

14-0 

14-0 

1 w.; rv. 

2S1 (2 pr).: 5 il. 

Belgaum 

60-0 1 

1 SawantwadI Tue. 

4-0 

Local 

•• 

w. 

2S1(2 pr). ! pyt. J Rath Utsav Mg. 
Vad. 30. ! Tripuri Paurnima Fr. 
Kt. Sud. 15. ! Temple of Shri 
Rameshwar. 






Vengurla 

13-0 


Karad 

75-0 

Khed 


3-0 ] 

Khed 

3-0 

w» 

Sl(pr).; tl.: mq. ; dg. 

Karad 

4»-0 

•• 

■ ■ 

•• 

Chiplun 

Chiplun 

12-0 

12-0 

rv. ; w. 

2 SI (2 pr).; 3 tl.; mq.; dg. 

Belgavun 

92-0 

Dicholi 

Wed. 

6-0 

Banda 

Vengurla 

19-0 

25-0 

w. 

Sl(pr). ;tl. 

Belgaum 

78-0 

Kudal 

Wed. 

1-4 

Kudal 

Vengurla 

2-0 

15-0 

w* 

SI (pr).; Shri Dev Ling Fr* Kto 
Sud. 9f; tl. 

Karad 

34-0 

Chiphm 

... 

8-0 

Parshuram 

2-0 

w. 

SI (pr).: pyt.: 3 tl. 

Mumbra 

123-0 

Panderi 

Thu. 

4-0 

Bankot 

12^ 

cl. 

tl. 

Kolhapur 

82-0 

Kstta 

Fri. 

6-0 

Salel 

Malvan 

2-0 

9-0 

w. 

, SI (pr.. m). ; Dahiksila Fr. Kt. Vad, 
l.:2tl. 

Karad 

73 

• 

.... 


Chiplun 

13-C 

w. 

SI (pr.) ; tl. 
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Direction from 






berialNo. ; Village/1 own name ; 

the taluka/ 

Area {Sq. miles) ; Population 

Post Office : 


1 aluka abbreviation ; 

peta H. Q. 

Households ARricultural 

Diatancea 

Village/1 own name in IVlarathi. 

Travelling 

Population. 






distance • 






35 

Ambav ; SGR. ; STRW 

W; 

24-0 

2-1 ;I113 : 

197; 

884 

Local. 


36 

Ambavali (Bk.); DPL 

NW : 

(9-0 

0-8 ; 198; 

50; 

175 

Kelshi 

2-0 

37 

Ambavali Kh.; DPL 

W: 

6-0 

0-7; 295; 

70; 

139 

Murud 

1-0 

38 

Ambavali ; KD 

E: 

12-0 

4-1 : 958 ; 

160 ; 

755 

Mahalunge 

2-0 

39 

Ambavali ; MDG 

W; 

19-0 

1-2; 384; 

91 ; 

321 

Kelshi 

6-0 










40 

Ambavali ; SGR 

3ii«mv5V, 

W ; 

9-0 

4-8 ; 1229 : 

264 ; 

1117 

Ambav 

7 

41 

Ambavang Bk 

MDG.; 

W; 

8-0 

1-9: 412; 

104 ; 

320 

Mandangad 

10-0 

42 

AmbavaRe Kh 

MDG.; 

Si 

5-0 

1-8; 347; 

83: 

332 

Mandangad 

8-0 

43 

Ambaye ; KD. ; ^TTsf^ 

N; 

6-0 

4-4; 1467; 

298 ; 

1225 

Murde 

2-0 

44 

Ambe^u Bk.; SGR 

NW ; 

19-2 

5M :1670 ; 

350 : 

1181 

Wandri 

4 









45 

Ambe<?u Kh.; SGR 

NW: 

(2-0 

1-9 : 840 i 

160 ; 

655 

Sangame- 

2 







ahwar. 


46 

Ambegan; MDG 



0*2 : ... 



Deserted 











47 

Ambegahv; SWT.; 

N; 

5-0 

4-5; 212; 

55; 

201 

Kolgaon 

6-0 


3lt^J|TW. 








48 

Ambeli; SWT.; 


25-0 

1-6; 161 ; 

37; 

141 

Local 



3rt«(v0'- 







49 

Ambere Bk.; CLN.; 

W; 

11-0 

1-2 : 287 ; 

56; 

263 

Rampur 

3-0 









50 

Ambere Kh.; GHR.; 
3TT| ^ ^4. 

S : 

27-0 

1-7: 490 ; 

89: 

487 

Padven 

6-0 

51 

Amberi; MVN.; 

E : 

lO-O 

6-4; 2720 ; 

554; 

1629 

Local 











52 

Amberi; KDL.; 

aritft. 

E ; 

16-0 

2-6; 433 ; 

105; 

177 

Mangaon 

2-0 




BATNAGiai DISTRICT 
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Railway St. ; 

n:_t _ 

^ Weekly Bazar ; Bazar 
Day ; Distance. 

Motor Stand ; 
Instance. 

Drink¬ 
ing wate; 
facilities 

Institutions and other 
r information. 



Port: Distance. 

Kolhapur 

90 

Makhian 

Sat- 

3-0 

Makhj an I -0 

w. 

SI (pr).: tl. 

Karad 

123-0 

KelsHi 


2-0 

Hamai 

Harnai 

8-0 

8-0 

w. ; cl. 

SI (pr). ; pyt. ; 2 tl. 

Karad 

I07-U 

Murud 

1 

... 

1-0 

Harnai 

Harnai 

1-0 

3-0 

w. 

tl. 

Karad 

76-0 

Khed 

... 

12-0 

Kbed 

12-0 

w. 

SI (pr). ; Fr. Ct. Vad. 5.—after 
every 3 years. ; 3tl. ; dh. ; lib. 

Mumbra 

100-0 

I r.md;ri 

Thu. 

18-0 

Bankot 

3-0 

w. 

Sl(Pr).;tl. 

Kolhapur 

68 

Deorukh 

Sun. 

9 

... 

5-0 

n. ; 
rv. ; 

2 SI (2pr). ; 4 ll. ; mq. 

Mumbra 

102-C 

I’anderi 

Thu. 

3-0 

Mhapral 

■ lO-O 

w. 

SI (pr).;tl. 

Mumbra 

120-0 

Pander! 

Thu. 

15-0 

Mhapral 

' 15-0 

w. 

Sl(Pr).!tl. 

Karad 

85-0 

Khcd 

... 

6-0 

Khed 

1 

6-0 i 

w.; rv. 

2SI (2pr). ! Pyt. : Devichi Jalra ! 
Ct. Vad. 3.: 5tl. 

Kolhapur 

79 

Sangame- 

shvifar. 

Wed. 

7 

Local 

... 

w. ; rv. 

n. 

4 SI (4pr) . : Cs (mis).; Psb. Vad. 

2 (Ur). ; 4 tl. j mq. ; dg. 

Kolhapur 

1 

74 

San^jame- 

shv/ar. 

Wed. 

2 

Sangme- 

ahwar. 

2-4 

rsr.; 
n.; 

w. 

SI (pr). ; tl. ; mq. 



Deserted. 






Deserted. 

Belgaum 

70-0 

Sawant- 

wadi. 

Tue. 

3-0 

Sawantwadi 8-0 
Vengurla 15-0 

w. 

Dabikala Fr. Ps. Sud. 11. ; tl. 

Belgaum 

4^-1 

Loc<id 

Sun. 

... 

Banda 

Vengurla 

16-0 

41-0 

w. 

SI (m). ; tl. 

Karad 

73-0 

• 



Chiplun 

13-0 

w. 

2tl. 

Karad 

n2--jj 




Makhjan 

Jaigad 

20-0 

14-0 

w.; cl. 

Sl(Pr).;tl. 

Kolhapur 

84-0 

Kat 

Fn'. 

64) 

Chouke 

MaJvan 

3-0 

10-0 

w. 

4 SI (4pr). i Sakaleshwar Fr. Kt. 
Sud.7. ;2tl. ;ch. ;lib. 

Belgaum 

67-0 

Marigaori 

Tue. 

2-0 

Local 

Vengurla 

17-0 

w,; 
rv.; 

p. 

SI (pr). ! Shri Dev Bhavai Fr. Mrg 
Siri. 3. : 7 il.; I cch. 
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Serial No. ; Village/Town name ; 

Taluka abbreviation ; 
Village/Town name in Marathi. 

Direction from 
the taluka/ 
Feta H. Q. 
Travelling 
distance. 

Area (Sq. miles) : Population 
Households ; Agricultural 
Population. 

Post Office 
Disiance« 


53 Ambet; SGR. ; 

art#?.. 



0-2: 7; 

1 : 

7 

Makhjan 

1 

54 Ambitaganv ; 

CLN.; 

SE : 

20-0 

2-3 ; 711 ; 

138; 

669 

Nivli 

3-0 










55 AmboU ; 

SWT.; 

NE : 

20-0 

1-8; 1954 ; 

394 ; 

1645 

Local 











56 Ambrac^ ; 

KDL.; 

N ; 

18-0 

5-6; 2859 ; 

558 : 

2590 

Kaaal 

3-0 










57 Anaderi; 

BGR.; 

S : 

22-0 

2-0 ; 467 : 

96 ; 

435 

Nayri 

2 

arrir^fl'. 









58 Anari , CLN., 

arorfl' .. 

SE ; 

11-0 

3-0; 979 ; 

192 ; 

953 

Adarc 

3-0 

59 Anas pure ; 

KD., 

S; 

17-0 

II: 290 : 

67 : 

195 

Anajani 

5-0 










60 Aoav , KDL., 

afwTR .. 

N ; 

6-0 

4-6.•2025 ; 

313 ; 

1819 

Local 

... 

61 Afigale; RJP.; 

srro^.. 

E; 

8-0 

3-3 ; 890 ; 

166 ; 

776. 

Rajapur 

1-0 

62 ASgavali ; 

SGR. 5 

E ! 

8-0 

3-2 ; 1049 ; 

207; 

1019. 

Local 

... 










63 Anjanari ; LNJ. ; 

Nj 

8-0 

1-6; 708; 

139 ; 

660. 

Nanij 

3-4 

3Tr5r<nT<l-. 









64 ASjanavel ; 

GHR.; 

N : 

lO-O 

3-7 :1847 ; 

464: 

636. 

Peth 

Anjanwel. 

0-4 

65 ASjanavel (Peth) ; 

GHR.; (^5) . 

N; 

10-0 

0-8 ; 698 ; 

169; 

39. 

Local 

•• 

66 Anjaiii ; KD. 


S; 

10-5 

3-6; 1654 ; 

324; 

1350. 

Local 


67 Anjarle ; 

DPL.; 

NW ; 

12-0 

2-2:2319; 

470 ; 

962. 

Local 

... 










68 Anjiva^e; 

KDL.; 

E : 

28-0 

2-9: 315: 

65 ; 

285. 

Mangaon 

4-0 










69 Anasure; 

RJP.; 

SW : 

17-0 

3-5; 2736; 

571 ; 

981. 

Local 

.... 





HATNAGlHI DISTIUCT 
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Railway St. ; 
Distance. 

Weekly Bazar; Bazar 

Motor Sland ; 
Distanc£a 1 

1 

Drink- 

Institutions and other 
information. 



1 

Port : Distance, j 

facilities. 

Kolhapur 

89 0 

Makhjan 

Sat, 

1-0 

j Makhjan 

1-4 

rsr. 


Karad 

80-0 




j Chiplun 

12-0 

w. ; t. 

Sl(pr). :3il. 

Belgaum 


Lo.:a 1 

Sun. 


Local 

VengurU 

35-^ 

rv. ; 
w. ; 

pi; 
spr. 

SI (pr). : pyt. ; Cslcm). ; Ram- 
navami Fr. Ct. Sud. 9. Datta- 
jayanti Fr. Mrg. Sud. 15. ; 5 tl.; 
5 dh. : lib. ; dp. ; Cch. 

Kolhapur 

6i-0 

Kaaal 

Thu. 

3-0 

Kasai 

Malvan 

3-0 

27-0 

w. 

5 tl. : pyt. : Cs (mp). ; 9 tl. ; mq.; 
lib. 

Kolhapur 

78-0 

Nayri 

Wed. 

2-0 


12-0 

1 

rv. ; w. 1 

Si (pr). ; 2 tL 

Karad 

65-0 


. 


Chiplun 

5-0 

w. 

SI (pr).: Shimaga Fr. Phg. Sud. 
15. ;4tl. 

Karad 

75-0 

CliipluM 

... 

10-0 

Khed 

17-0 

w. 

SI (pr). i Holi Paurnima Fr. Phg. 
Sud. 15. jtl. 

Belgauni 

86-0 

Sukalwadi 

Sat. 

3-0 

Anav 

Malvan 

26-0' 

w. ; rv. 

4 SI (pr). : pyt. : Shri Dev Swa- 
yambhu Fr. Mrg. Sud. 3. ; 5 tl. j 

M. 

Kolhapur 

fiiK) 

Rjj'apiir 

Mon. 

1-0 

Kondyn 

Musakaji 

6-0 

23-0 

w. 

SI (pr).; pyt.; 3tl. 

Kolhapur 


Deoruk'h 

Sun. 

8-0 

Sangame- 

shwar. 

8-0 

w. ; rv. 

bl (pr). : Cs. ; tl. ; M. ; dp. 

Kolhapur 

71-0 

Harcheri 

Mon. 

8-0 

Ratnagiri 

2-0 

17-0 

w. ; cl. 

SI r(p). ; 2tl. ; mq. 

Karad 

9iWt 


. 


Guhagar 

lO-O 

\v, ; 

rv. ; 

4 SI (4 pr). ; 4tl.; mq. dg. ;lib.i 
dp. 






Dabhol 

2-4 

n. i 


Karad 

W-0 


. 


Giihagar 

Dabhol 

lO-O 

2-4 

w. ; 

mq. : Fort. 

Karad 

72-0 

Flhed 


12-0 

Lavcl 

3-4 

tV. ; cl. 

SI (pr).: G. pyt.: 6tl.; lib. 

Karad 

IKWJ 

Local 



Adkhal 

Harnai 


w. i 

3 SI (2 pr. m). : pyt.; Cs (mp).; 
(Ganapati fair). ; 12 tl. ; Mq.; 
3dh. ; 2 Dp. ; 2 dp. 

Belgium 


Dukanwad 

Sun. 

5-0 

Nerur K. 
Narur. 
Vengurla 

5-0" 

34-0 

w. 

SI (pr). ; Shri Dev Ravalnath Fr. 
Ps. Sud. 3. ; tl. 

Kolhapur 


Konda 

... 

44-0.. 

Muaakaji 

9-0 

Vr* 

2 SI (2 pr), : pyt. ; Mrg. Sud. 1 . 
2il. 
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Direction from 






iSerialNo.; Villapfe/1 own 

name ; 

the taluka/ 

Area (Sq. milee) : Pooulation 

Post OlHoe ; 


1 aluka abbreviation ; 

peta H. Q.; 

Households 

ARricultural 

Distance. 

Village/ lown name in Marathi. 

Travelling 

Population. 







distance. 






70 

Aritravall; 

SGR.; 

N; 

16-0 

2-1 : 960 ; 

217; 

784. 

Nayri 

6^) 








71 

Apati; 

DPL; 

E; 

6-0 

1-4 : 423; 

88 ; 

419. 

Camp 

5-0 


srrrzt 







Uapoli. 


72 

Ape8e; KD. 

; an^,. 

NE : 

8-0 

1-8 ; 631 ; 

I2I ; 

429. 

Khavati 

6*0 

73 

Aragahv ; 

LNJ.; 

SE: 

19-0 

4- 5 ! 1086 ; 

225 ; 

1031. 

Vaked 

6-0 











74 

Aravali ; 

VGR.; 

S; 

8-0 

3 -9; 5135; 

1033 ; 

2677. 

Local 












75 

Aravali; 

SGR.; 

N; 

22-0 

2*6; 1541 ; 

298 ; 

1368. 

Local 











76 

Arg; GHR.; 


N : 

3-0 

4-1 ; 1600 ; 

398; 

1051. 

Local 

•** 

77 

Are; RTN.; 

ari^ .. 

N; 

6-4 

0-6 : 318 ! 

59 ; 

197. 

Basani 

I-O 

78 

Are; DDG.; 

.. 

E ; 

ISM) 

7-9; 1382 ; 

282; 

1255. 

Bidwadi 

11-0 

79 

Aronda; 

SWT.; 

S : 

16-0 

3-7; 4490 ; 

944 ; 

1688. 

Local 



3TRfXT 








80 

Aros ; SWT. 

; 

S: 

11-0 

6- I : 1935 : 

400 : 

1294. 

Local 

... 

81 

Asagani ; 
SRFTift 

MVN.; 

E; 

22-0 

2-6; 599; 

113: 

576. 

Ramgad 

2-0 

82 

Asagani ; 

KD.; 

S; 

9-0 

2-6 : 586; 

127 : 

557. 

Anjani 

3^) 


aRnrofl 







83 

Asage ; LNJ. 

; 3rRr>T 

SW; 

4-0 

3-1 5 1038 ; 

186; 

925. 

Nanij 

7-0 
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Railway St. i 
Distance. 

Weekly Bazar » Bazar 
Day ; Distance. 

Motor Stand; 
Distance. 

Drink¬ 
ing water 
facilities. 

Institutions and other 
inforntation. 





Port : Distance. 


Kolhapur 

! 

77-0 

Sargame- Wed. 
shtvar. 

6-0 

Kasha 5-0 

Sangame- 
shwar. 

rv. 

2SI(2pr).:tI.:dg. 

Karad 

114-0 

Camp 

Dapoli. 

5-0 

Dapoli 7-0 

Hamai !3-0 

w, ; rv. 

Sl(pr). :2tl. 

Karad 

91-0 

Khed 

6-0 

Udhale 3-0 

w. 

SI (pr).; 3tl. 

Kolhapur 

90-0 

Lanie Tue. 

10-0 

Watul 7-0 

Ratnagiri 45-0 

w. 

2 SI (2 pr). : pyt. ; Cs (mp). 
Shri Dev Kedar Ling Fr. An. Sud. 

1 to 10. ; 4 tl. 

Belgaum 

7&-0 

Shitoda Sun. 

2-0 

Vengurla 6-0 
Vengurla 7-0 

w. 

7 SI (7 pr). ; pyt. ; 2 Cs (mp). 
12 ti. ; 2 lib. : dp. ; Cch. : Shri 
Vetoba Temple Vetoba Fr. Kt. ; 
Sud. 15. :Mrg.Sud. 15. ;Sateri. 
Fr. Mg. Sud. 2. and 5. ; Jagabai 
Fr. Kt. Vad. 15.; Giroba Fr. Mg. 
Sud. 8. 

Kolhapur 

8H' 






Kanid 

92-C ; 

1 

Local Sat. 

... 

Sawant- 16-0 
wadi. 

Vengurla 14-0 

1 

w. 

3Sl(3pr). ;pyt. ; Cs (mp).: Shri 
Devi Bhadrakali Fr. Mrg. Sud. 
4. : Shri Dev Vishnu Swami Fr. 
Mrg. Vad. 3. ; 18 tl. ; mg. ! lib., 
4 dp. ; (ich. 

Kolhapur 

85-0 

i 



Guhagar 3^) 
Dabhol 8^) 

w. ; rv. 

2 SI (2 pr). ; pyt.; Dattajayanti 
Fr. Mrg. Sud. 15. ; 11 tl. ; dg.; 
Ramnavarai Fr. Ct, Sud. 9. : Dev 
Divali Fr. Mrg. Sud. 1. ; Maha- 
sbivratra Fr. Mg. Vad. 14. 

Kolhapur 

85-0 



— 



Belgaum 

77-0 

'Makhian Sat. 

5-0 


w. 

SI (pr).; 3ti.; Hot springs. 

Belgaum 

72-0 

Ratnagiri Daily 

7-0 

Ratnagiri 6-4 

w. 

Sl(pr).;2tl. 

Kolhapur 

71-0 

Tale Thu. 

Bazar. 

9-0 

Deogad 5-0 

w.; rv. 

3 SI (3 pr).; Cs (mp).; 6 tl. 

Karad 

72-0 

Local Wed. 

I 

Malewad 3-0 
Vengurla 12--0 

w. 

1 

2 SI (2 pr). j pyt. ; MauH Fr. Mrg. 
Sud. 8. ; Gifoba Fr. Mrg. Sud. 9. ; 
Khalnath Fr. Ps. Sud, 6. ; 8 tl.; 
2 dh. 

Kolhapur 

1 

84-0 ) 

Ramgad Mon, 

2-0 

Ramgad 3-0 
Malvon 18-0 

w. ; rv. 

i 

SI (pr).; Dahikala Fr. Mrg. Vad. 
6. : 3tl. 
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Serial No. ; Village/Town name : 

Taluka abbreviation ; 
Village/Town name in Marathi. 

Direction from 
the taluka/ 
Peta H. Q. 
Travelling 
distance. 

Area (Sq. miles) ; Population 
Households ; Agricultural 
Population. 

Post Office ; 
Distance. 

84 

Asagoli; GHR- ; 

s : 

1-4 

2-8; 1110; 

257 ; 540. 

Guhagar 

2-0 

85 









Asalade; KVL. ; 

NW : 

22-0 

3-8.1126; 

251 ; 384. 

Local 










86 

Asanjye ; SWT. ; 

E ; 

17-4 

3-0; 524; 

124; 511. 

Tamboli 

3-0 









87 

Asarodi; MVN. ; 

E ; 

28-0 

4-6; 1457 ; 

315 ; 1130. 

Local 










88 

Asavale; MDG.; 

W ; 

10-0 

0-9; 157; 

36 : 153. 

Mandangad 

6-0 









89 

Asave; SGR. ; 

W; 

1-4 

0-7; 159; 

37 : 156. 

Makhjan 

2-0 









90 

Asiye: KVL. ; 

SW : 

0-7 

1-2; 555 ; 

114; 421. 

Kanlcavli 

2-0 









91 

Asode ; LNJ, ; 

NW 

12-6 

1-7 660; 

129 618. 

Pali 

4-0 









92 

Asolipal; VGR. ; 

SE 

5-4 

7 7 3760; 

728 2603. 

Aravli 

3-0 









93 

Asoi.id: DPL,; 

SE 

13-0 

2-8 800; 

180 ; 609. 

Wahaoli 

5-0 

94 

Asore : GHR.; 

S; 

25-0 

1-5; 437; 

118: 355. 

Padven 

12-0 

95 

Astan ; KD.; 

S; 

18-0 

5- 1 : 648 ; 

119 : 538. 

Mahalunge 

3-0 

96 

Asti; KD.; ariEf)- .. 

S; 

11-0 

1-2; 636: 

135 : 543. 

Shiv Bk. 

3-0 

97 

Asud ; DPL.; an^.. 

W : 

5-0 

2-6:1604; 

351 ; 692. 

Murud 

1-0 

98 

Asurde ; GLN.; 

S; 

15-0 

3-6; 1721 ; 

326; 1656. 

Aravli 

4-0 

99 

Asurde ; SGR.; 

NW : 

13-0 

1-9 ; 563 ; 

107 ; 431. 

Sangame- 

2-0 







shwar. 


100 

Atale; MDG.; arm®. 

SW; 

13-0 

1'9; 313; 

79 ; 313, 

Mandangad 

13-0 
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Railway St.; 
Distance. 

i ’iX'eckly Bazar ; Bazar 
E’ay ; Distance. 

M<^or Stand ; 
EHstance. 

Drink¬ 
ing water 

Institutions and other 
information. 






Port : Distance 



Karad 

90-0 

Kbed 


0-0 

Lavel 1-4 

1 

w. 

2 SI (2 pr). ; 3tl. ; mq. 

Kolhapur 

50-0 

Lanjc 

Tue. 

4-0 

! 

Lanje 4-0 

Ratnagiri 27-0 

w. 

SI (pr). ; Cs (cr). ; Tripuri Paur- 
nima F'r. Kt. Sud. 15. ; 3tl. 

Belgaum 

80-0 




GuKagor 3-0 
Palshet 3-0 

w. 

SI (pr). ; pyt. ; Cs (mp). ; Shlmga 
Fr. Phg. Vad, 1. ; 4 tl. ; Remains 
of a Mansion built in Peshawa 
period. 

Kolhapur 

66-0 

KalosM 

Wed. 

2-0 

Local 

Deogad 22-0 

w. 

2 SI (2 pr). : 4 tl. ; dg. ; db. 

Mumbra 

12-0 

I Btiincla 

Mon. 

0-0 

Banda 9-0 

Vengurla 28-0 1 

II. 

SI (pr). : 3 tl. 

Kolhapur 

89-0 

Kankavlj 

Tue. 

9-0 

Kasai 3-0 1 

Malvan 20-0 j 

w. 

2S1(2 pr). ; Mrg.Vad. 3. ; lib. 

Kolhapur 

60-0 

Patiderl 

Thu. 

2-0 

Mhaprai 5-0 

sPr. ! 

tl. 

. 

• 

Makhjsn 

Sat. 

2-0 

. 1-4 

rsr. 

tl. 


■ 

Kankatli 

Tue. 

2-0 

Kankavli 1*0 
Deogad 46^0 

w. 

SI (pr). i Dattaiayanti Fr. Mrs. 
Sud. 15. ;3tl. 

Kolhapur 

89-0 

1 Hfiichcri 

Mon. 

5-0 

Pali . . 6-0 
Raiiwgiri 15~0 

d. 

Sl(pr).,tl. 

Belgaum 

74-0 

Sliircdo 

Sun. 

0-4 

Vfcflijuria S-O 
Vengurla 10^0 

>»» 

I 

' 4 Si (2 pr, 2in). ; Shrj Dev Khajana- 
dcvi Fr. Kt. Vad. 5. ; 7 0.; dh. 

K«rad 

100-0 

Wakaoli 

... 

5-0 

Degaon 4-0 
Dachol 14-0 

w. 

Sl(pr).;5tl. 

Kand 

lOI-O 




Malchjan 14-0 
Dabhoi 36-0 

^ w.; cl. 

Sl(pr).:il. 

Satara Road 80-0 

Kbed 


12-0 

Khed 18-0 

w.: rv- 

Sl(pr).:2tl. 

Karnd 

75-0 

Khed 

... 

6-0 

Kbed 9-0 

w. 

SI (pr).: Ur Mg. Vad. 5. ; 2 tl.; 

3 mq. ; dg. 

Karad 

104-0 

Miirud 


1-0 

Local 

Hamai 4-0 

w. ; cl. 

2 SI (2 pr).: pyt.; 8 tl, ; M. dg. 

Karad 

74-0 




Chiplun 14-0 

1 w. 

2Sl(2pr).;2tl. 

Kolhapur 

72 0 

Sannajoe- 

shwar. 

Wed, 

2-0 

Sangame- KO 
shwar. 

rsr. ; 
n. 

Sl(pr). :3tl. 

Mumbra 

124-0 

I’anderi 

Thu. 

12-0 

Mhaprai 20-0 

cl. ; 
pit.; 

1 o. 

' 

2tl. 
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Scnal No. ; ViIUffc/Town name ; 

Taluka abbreviation ; 
Villa^e/Town name in Marathi. 

Direction from 
the taluka/ 
peta H- Q. 
Travelling 
distance. 

Area(Sq. milea) ; Population 
Households Agricultural 
Population. 

Pott Office: 
Distance. 

101 AtagaDv; DPL. 

3iT?TnT^. 

NW ; 

10-0 

0-8; 504; 101; 353. 

Kelski 0-4 

102 Avade; SWT. 

NE; 

29-4 

0 -1 ; 134 ; 30 ; 58. 

Bhedshi 1-0 

103 Avalegriv ; KDL.; 

E; 

9-0 

3-8 : 1814 : 305 ; 1675. 

DigaS 2-0 

104 Avare ; GHR,; 

S; 23-0 

3 1 682; 141 610. 

Padven 7-0 

105 Avasi; KD.; 

SW: 

12-0 

2-0 553; 107 428. 

Lavel 2-0 

106 Avasi: DPL, ; 3n?Rft 

N: 

18-0 

2-5 671; 132; 480. 

Kudawale 3-0 

107 Ayanade ; SWT.; 

anir?rrT. 

E ; 

35-0 

2-6 437; 96; 369. 

Bhedshi 7-0 

108 Ayanal. ; KVL. ; 

3TPTTO. 

S; 

7-0 

->•8 1050; 225; 912. 

Koloahi 4-0 

109 BSg-Abdul Kadir; 

Rjp, ; ^JT 

110 Bag-Agase ; RTN. ; • • 

S: 5-0 

S : 

0-1 108; 21; 81. 

Rajapur 4-0 

Deserted ... 

111 Bagamala ; DGD, ; 

^fr^55r. 

S; 

9-0 

0-7 281; 63, 218. 

Mithbaon 2-0 

112 Bag-Patole ; RTN.; 
o|Wi[TSte. 

E; 

15-0 

0-1 95; 23; 85. 

Ibhram- 3-0 

pattan. 

113 Bag-Kaji Husain; 

RJP. ; flT^. 

S ; 

4-0 

01 80; 7; 19. 

Rajapur 3-0 

114 Bahiravali ; (KD. ; 

N ; 

22-0 

3 6;16I7; 350 ; 572. 

Aini 2-0 

115 Bag'talavade ; DGD,; 

E ; 

11-0 

0-1; 133; 27; 120. 

Tale Barer 2-0 

116 Bakale ; RJP,; 

W ; 

18-0 

10; 232 ; 48; 158. 

Mithgavne 2-0 

117 Bamanaghar ; MDG. ; 

S ; 

6-0 

1-5; 335 ; 80; 253. 

Palavni 6 0 

118 Bamanoli ; SGR. ; 

E : 

14-0 

10-5 : 1316; 282 ; 1311. 

Deorukh 13-0 

119 Bamanoli; CLN.; 

S : 

20-0 

3*3;!057 : 222; 879. 

Chiveli 2-0 

120 Bambareje ; SWT.; 

E: 

37-0 

3-6; 34: 8; 34. 

Bhedshi 8-0 
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Railway St. ; 
Distance. 

Wee ltly Bazar ; Bazar 
Day ; Distance. 

Motor Stand ; 
Distance. 

Drink¬ 
ing water 
facilities. 

Institutions and other 
information 

Port : Distance. 

Karad 123-0 

; Kclahi ... 0-4 

Hama! 5-0 

Harnai 9-0 

w. ;t. 

tl. 

Belgaum 93-0 

Bhedshi Sun. 1-0 

Banda 23-0 
Vengurla 42-0 

w. J rv. 

mq. ; 15 dg. 

Kolhapur 80-0 

Ksdar'al Fri. 1-4 

Local 

Malvan 32-0 

w. 

pyt. ; Cs (mp). ; Shri Dav Dalta 
Fr. Mrg. Sud. 15.; 8 tl. dp. 

Karad 96-0 


Guhagar 21-0 
Dabhol 33-0 

rv. 

SI ipr). ; tl. 

Karad 73-0 

Khcd ... 12-0 

Local 

w. 

S] (pr).; 2 tl. 

Karad 113-0 

1 

Kudawa 3-0 

DaPoli 18-0 
Harnai 25-0 

w.; rv. 

Sl(pr).:2tl. 

Belgauin 35-11 

Bh(id!ih[ Sun. 7-0 

Konalkatta 4-0 

Vengiirla 48-0 

w. 

SI (pr).; Ramnavami Fr. Ct. Sud, 
9. ; tl. 

Kolhapur 64-0 

Koloshi Wed. 4-0 

Nandgaon 4-0 

Deogad 24-0 

w. 

3 SI (3 pr). ; pyt. ; Dev Diwali Fr. 
Mrg. Sud. 1. ;3tl. 

KolhapUl 84-^) 

Raiapur Wed. 44) 

Rajapur 5-0 
Musakaji 12-0 

w. 

Si (pr).; mq. 


Desiuted ... 

i 

i 

Deserted. 

Kolhapur 78-0 

Mithbaon Sat. 2-0 

Mithbaon 2-4 

1 

Ws 

tl. 

Kolhapur 89-0 j 

Toncle Sat. 1-4 

. 5-0 

rv. 

1 

Kolhapur 83-t! 

Rajapur Wed. 3-0 

Rajapur 4-0 
Musakaji 12-0 

1 

w. 

dg. 

Karad 75-0 

Khed ... 14-0 

Lole 12-0 

w. 

3 SI (3 Pr).: Cs (fmg).; Ibrahim 
Shaikh Ur Shimga Fr. Phg. 
Sud. 15 ; 2 tl. ; 5 mq. ; 

Kolhapur 74-0 

fale Bazar Thu, 2-0 

Deogad 11 -2 

w. 


Kolhapur 75-0 

Rajapur Wed. 20-0 

Rojapur 16-0 
j Musakaji 9-0 

w* 

tl. 

Mumbra 113-') 

Panileri Thu. 7-0 

Dasgaon 16-0 
Mhapral 15-0 

w.; rv. 

2tl. 

Kolhapur 60-0 

Decruhh Sun. 13-0 

. 7-0 

w. 

2Sl(2pr). :2tl. 

Ka.ad 75-0 

. 

Chiplun 15-0 

w. 

SI (pr). ; pyt. ; Shimga Paiirnlma 
Fr. Phg. Sud. 15. ; 4 tl. 

Belgaum 94- 4 

Bhcdahi Sun. 8-0 

i 

Konalkatta 6-0 
Vengurla 52-0 

w. 



\rf 41 74—S4 
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StrialNo. ; Village/Town name : 

Taluka abbreviation ; 
Village/Town name in Maratbi. 

Direction from 
the taluka/ 
Peta H. Q. 
Travelling 
distance. 

' 

Area (Sq. miles) ; Population 
Households ; Agricultural 
population. 

Post Office ; 
Distance* 

121 Bambarde Tarf Kala- 
suli 1 KDL.; 

NE; 

3-0 

4-8 ; 2058; 385 ; 1584. 

Local 

122 Bambarde Tarf MSna- 
ga?v ; KDL. 

E ; 

4-0 

3-2; 1432 ; 274 ; 1104. 

Bibavane 2-0 

123 Bambuli Tarf Haveli ; 
KDL .; ^ 

N ; 

3-0 

1*7 : 839; 159; 694- 

Kudal 2-0 

124 Banae; SWT,; ^i^.. 

S : 

8-0 

4 0 : 4154 ; 801; 1130. 

L<ocb1 

125 Bandhativare ; DPL.; 

N ; 

5-0 

2-9; 603 ; 132; 472. 

Camp-Dapoli 5-0 

126 Bandivade ; RJP. ; .. 

S : 

14-0 

0-6: 375 ; 69; 231- 

Kharepatan 6-0 

127 Bandivade Bk. ; 

MVN.; 

NE ; 

14-0 

4-0 ; 1853 ; 383 ; 1339. 

Local 

128 Bandivade Kh.; 

MVN.; 

NE ; 

12-0 

0'037 ; 243 ; 55 ; 147. 

Bandivade Bk. 0-4 

129 Bapere ; LNJ. ; 

W ; 

7-0 

31; 674; 120; 506. 

Satavli 5-0 

130 Baparde ; DGD.; 

W ; 

12-0 

5-6 :1501 : 292 ; 1256. 

Local 

131 Barasu ; RJP.; gr^.. 

S; 

5-0 

5 0 ; 410 ; 77 ; 397, 

Raj'apur 5-0 

132 Bari-Khol; RTO.; 

N; 

34-0 

O'’-. 


133 Basani; RTN.; 

N; 

5-7 

1-4 : 1053; 233 ; 695. 

Local 

134 Bav;KDL.;^R .. 

NW: 3-0 

2 1 :1284 ; 227 ; 942. 

Kudal 3-0 

135 Balvaat; SWT. ; 

E : 

8-0 

2 0 ; 366 : 61 ; 310. 

Danoli 3-0 
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Railway St. ; 
Distance. 

W^iekly Bazar ; Bazar { 

Motor Stand ; 
Distance. 

Drink¬ 
ing water 
facilities. 

j Institutions and other 

1 information. 



Port ; Distance. 

1 

1 

Belgaum 

80-0 

Kudiil 

Wed. 

4-0 

Kudal 

Malvan 

3-0 

92-0 

w. 

1 

4 SI (3 pr, m). ; pyt. ; Shri Dev 
Ling Fr. Kt. Sud. 10.; 8 tl.: 
mq. ! dg. 

Belgaum 

80-0 

Kiitliil 

Wed. 

5-0 

Loc 

Venguria 

17^ 

w. 

SI ( T.) ; pyt. i Shri Dev Ramesh- 
war Fr. Mrg. Sud. 2. ; 3tl. 

Belgaum 

80-0 

Kiidal 

Wed. 

2-0 

Kudal 

Venguria 

3-0 

16-0 

w. 

SI (pr.) : Cs (mp). : Shri Dev 
Brahmaheshwar Fr. Mrg. Sud. 1.; 
4tl. 

Belgaum 

71-0 

I.OCIil 

i 

^'Ion 


Local 

Venguria 

24^0 

w. rv. 

5 SI (5 pr). ; pyt. ; 2Cs. (con. mis).; 
Shri Dev Bandeshwar Fr. Mrg. 
Vad. I. ; 14tl. : 4 M. ; 2mq. 
4dg.; 3dh.; lib. ; 4 dp. 

Karad 

104-0 

OmiP'Dapoli ... 

5-0 

1 

Dapoii 

Harnai 

5-0 

13-0 

' cl. 

i 

Sl(pr). ;9tl. 

Kolhapur 

90-0 

Kharepatan Tue. 

6-0 

Musakaji 

24-0 

w. 

SI (pr).: Tnpuri Paumima Fr. 
Kt.Sud.l5.;tl. 

Kolhapur 

1 

100-0 

\1asura 

Thu. 

l-O 

Masura 

Malvan 

0-4 

14-0 

1 w. 

1 

3 SI (2 pr. m).; Cs (mp.): Devichi 
Yatrain Ps. ; 12 tl. M.2dh. 

Kolhapur 

100-0 

Vtasura 

Thu. 

1-0 

Masura 

Malvan 

1-4 

14-0 

w. 

SI (pr.); 2tl. 

Kolhapur 

83-0 

Reni Bk. 

Tue. 

8-0 

Ratnagiri 

7-0 

36-0 

w. cl. 

SI (pr).: Ps. Sud. 15.: 3 tl. 

Kolhapur 

7-0 

f ah: Ba::ar 

Thu. 

6-0 

Vijaydurg 

20-0 

w. rv. 

2 SI (2 pr).; pyt 12 tl. 

Kolhapur 

85-0 

Rajapur 

Wed. 

5-0 

1 

1 

Rajapur 

Musakaji 

5-0 

lO-O 

w. n» 

SI (pr).: tl. 



Deserted. 






Deserted* 

Kolhapur 

85-0 

Raluagiri 

Daily. 

6-0 

Ratnagiri 

2-0 

6-0 

w. 

SI (pr). : pyt. : Cs (i). : Kt. Vad. 
15. ; 7 tl. : A mansion bulltjin 
Peshwa period. 

Belgaum 

80-0 

I Kudal 

Wed. 

3-0 

Kudal 

Venguria 

4-0 

17-0 

w. 

SI (pr).: Shri Dev SidheshwarFr. 
Kt.Vad.30.; 9tl. 

Belgaum 

54-0 

Danoli 

I 

Sun. 

3-0 

Danoli 

Venguria 

3-0 

22-0 

w.; rv 

Shri Dev Mauli Fr. Mrg. Vad. 30.; 
tl. 


yf 417:—64« 
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Serial No, ; Village/Town name ; 

Taluka abbreviation ; 
Village/Town name in Marathi. 

Direction from 
the tatuka/ 
peta H. Q. 
Travelling 
distance. 

Area (Sq. miles) ; Population 
Households ; Agricultural 
population. 

Post Office ; 
Distance. 

136 Bavasi; KVL.; 

N.E : 

9-4 

2 0; 509 ; 97; 444. 

Phonda 7-0 

137 BeWKh.; KVL.; 

N. ; 

6^4 

15; 347 ; 66; 277. 

Kankavli 5-4 

138 BeniBk.; LNJ.; 

S3 

W.; 

18-0 

2-3; 820; 164; 708. 

Satavli 4m 

139 Beni Kh.; LNJ.; 

E. ; 

3-0 

2-5; 578 ; 102; 568. 

Lanje 4-0 

140 BelariBk.; SGR, ; 

E. ; 

5-0 

3-3; 561; 108; 561. 

Deorukh 2-0 

141 Belari kL; SGR.; 

E. ; 

6-0 

0-5; 48; 9; 48. 

Deorukh 7-0 

142 Berle ; KVL.; .. 

N.; 

32-0 

1-0 : 226 ; 43; 205. 

Nadgive 3-0 

143 BhadagSriv; KD.; 

wrt^ 

N.W. ; 1-4 

3-8; 779 ; 156; 677. 

Khed 1-0 

144 Bha8ag5nv Bk. ; 

KDL. ; 

E. ; 

14-0 

3-8; 577 ; 110; 534. 

Digas 6-0 

145 Bhac^aganv Kh.; 

KDL.; 

E. ; 

16-0 

2 8; 355 ; 56; 355. 

Digas 8-0 

146 Bhadavale ; DPL.; 

S. : 

27-0 

2-6; 717; 152; 455. 

Ayani 6-0 

147 Bhadakambe ; SGR.; 

S. ; 

11-0 

35; 1460 ; 252 ; 1342. 

Sakkarpa 1-4 

148 Bhade; LNJ.; .. 

W. ; 

12-0 

6-0 ; 1003 : 217 ; 819. 

Gavade Anibere4-0 

149 Bhagavantagad (Peth) 
MVN. ; 

(^) 

E.; 

10-0 

0-1 ; 147; 30; II8. 

Chindar 4-0 

150 Bhalaval ; SWT. ; 

S.E : 

9-0 

1-6; 341; 71; 232. 

Tamboli 2-0 

151 Bhalavali; RJP.; 

>Tr5!R^ 

W.; 

12-0 

8-2; 1869; 370; 1593. 

Local 

152 Bhambed; LNJ.; 

E.; 

12-0 

6-4; 1843 ; 329; 1727. 

Local 
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Railway St, : 

_ 

W e ekly Bazar ; Bazar 

I'l. 

Motor Stand ; 
Distance, 

, Drink¬ 
ing water 
facilities; 

Institutions and other 
Information, 





Port J Distance. 

Kolhapur 

55-0 

Phrnda 

Mon. 

7-0 

Phonda 7-0 

Vijaydurg 34-0 


SI (pr). ; 2ll. 

Kolhapur 

58-0 

Kaiikavli 

Tue. 

5-4 

Kankavli 5-4 
Vijaydurg 37-0 

w- 

SI (pr). ; 2t. 

Kolhapur 

90-0 

j Local 

Sun. 

... 

Lanje 15-0 

Purnagad 12-0 

w. ;n. ; 

rv. 

Sl{pr).; 2t!. 

Kolhapur 

84-0 

Larj« 

Tue, 

4-0 

Lanje 3-0 

Ratnagir! 29-0 

w. 

2tL 

Kolhapur 

67-0 

D<'C»rukK 

Sun. 

2-0 

Deorukh 5-0 

w,; rv. 

2 SI (pr).;2tl. 

Kolhapur 

92-0 

Dec rukh 

Sun. 

7-0 

Deorukh 6-0 

n. 


Kolhapur 

80-0 

Klii.re[>atau 

Tue. 

6-0 

Kharepalan B-0 
Vijaydurg 3d-0 

w. 

tl. 

Karad 

84-0 

Kh.d 

... 

1-0 

Khcd 1 

-0 

w. 

Sl(pr). 

Kolhapur 

85-0 

Kaciaval 

Fri. 

2-0 

Kadava! ^ 

Mai van 51 

1-0 

-0 

w.: cl. 

SI (pr).; Shri Dev Ravalnalh Fr. 
Mrg.Vad. 7. ; 5tl. 

Kolhapur 

86-0 

Kataval 

Fri. 

4-0 

Kadaval 4*^0 

Malvan 53-0 

w.; cl. 

SI (pr). ; Shri Devi Laxmi Fr. Mrg 
Vad. 10. ; 3tl. 

Karad 

108-0 

Ayani 

... 

6-0 

Dahhol 6-0 
Dabhol 13-0 

w, ; n,; 

fV* 

SI (pr). ; 4tl. 

Kolhapur 

52-0 

Sak;iiirpa 

Sat. 

2-0 

Sakharpa 1-4 

w. :n. 

2 SI (2 pr).; Krt. Sud. 10 to 15. 
5tl. ; raq. ; lib. 

Kolhapur 

90-0 

Betu Bk. 

Sun, 

6-0 

Ranpar 7-0 

w. ; n. 

2 SI (2 pr).; Kt. Sud. 10 to 11.; 
3tl.: dh. 

Kolhapur 

85-0 

Chiiidar 

Fri. 

4-0 

Masura 1-4 

Maivan 13-0 

w. 

SI (pr). 

Belgaum 

72-0 

BanJa 

Mon. 

4-0 

Sawanlwadi B-O 

Vengurla 20-0 

t. ; rv. 

Si (pr).; Salerl Fr. Mrg, Sud. 3. 
tl. 

Kolhapur 

80-0 

Ben, 131.; 

Sat. 

6-0 

Musakaji 8-0 

w. t rv. 

4 SI (4 pr.): pyt.; Shri Jakhildevi 
Fr. Mrg. Sud. 1.; 5 tl.: dg. ; dh. 

Kolhapur 

89-0 

Lania 

Tue. 

9-0 

Local 

Bhambed 38-0 

w.; rv. 

3 SI (3 pr.); pyt.; Tripuri Paur- 
nimaFr. Kt. Sud, 15.; 4tl. :dg.; 
hb.; dp. 
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Serial No. Village/Town name ; 

Taluka abbreviation; 
Village/Town name in Marathi. 

Direction from 
the taluka/ 
peta H. Q* 
Travelling 
distance. 

Area (Sq. miles) ; Population 
Households ; Agricultural 
population. 

Post Office 
Distance. 


153 

Bhamaghar; 

MDG.; 

W; 

11-0 

1 

■8; 

306; 

72; 

296. 

Bankot 

9-0 

154 

Bhanaghar ; 

DPL.; 

N: 

3-0 

1 

.6; 

253: 

61; 

152 

Kudawale 

4-0 

155 

Bharade; RjF 

(wada) 


W; 

16-0 

0.9: 

118; 

26; 

109. 

Wadanavedar 5-0 

156 

Bharane ; 

^'if 

KD,; 

E: 

1-0 

1 

.5; 

780; 

140; 

609. 

Khed 

1-0 

157 

Bharani ; 

KVL.; 

W; 

7-0 

2.2; 

582; 

114; 

566. 

Bidwadi 

3-0 

158 

Bharani; 

KDL.; 

NE; 

24-0 

3.2: 

837; 

142; 

751. 

Jambhavade 

2-0 

159 

Bhatagariv ; 
^rra^rr? 

GHR.; 

SE: 

31-0 

6.0; 

1886; 

402; 

1707. 

Veer 

4-0 

160 

Bhataghar ; 

DPL. 

N; 

18-0 

0 

• 9; 

166; 

38; 

131. 

Palgad 

5-0 

161 

Bhatye ; 

RTN. 

S: 

l-O 

1 

.2; 

1293: 

274: 

247. 

Ratnagiri 

1-0 

162 

Bhave Adob; 

RTN. 

N: 

II-O 

0 

.1: 

437; 

94: 

415. 

Kotavde 

2-0 

163 

Bhekurli; 

SWT. 

E: 

39-0 

3.1: 

216: 

38; 

214. 

Bbedshi 

4-0 

164 

Bhike Konal ; 

SWT. 

SW; 

18-0 

1.2: 

202; 

39; 

172. 

Kalne 

6-0 

165 

Bhile; CLN,; 

Rra . 

W; 

6-0 

3.0; 

1446: 

275; 

1062. 

Kaluste 

1-4 

166 

Bhirigaloli; 

MDG. 

W; 

1-0 

1 

.4: 

179: 

45: 

98. 

Mandangad 

1-0 

167 

Bhirkunde ; 

SGR. 

NW; 

13-0 

0.7; 

258; 

53: 

254. 

Local 

•• 

168 

Bhiravande; 
Rr^t 

KVL.; 

E; 

8-0 

5.9; 

3018; 

659; 

1500. 

Local 


169 

Bhelasai; 

KD.; 

E; 

ia-0 

6.7; 

2203: 

419: 

2125. 

Local 

•• 
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Railway St. ; 
Distance. 

Weekly Bazar ; Bazar 
Day ; Distance. 

Motor Stand ; 
Distance. 

Drink¬ 
ing water 
facilities. 

Institutions and other 
information. 

Port: Diatance. 

Mumbra 119-0 

Mhapial Fri. 11-0 

Mhapi-j" 15-0 

w. 

SI (pr,),; tl. 

Karad 107-0 

1 Kudav^ale ,, 4-0 

Harnai 15-0 

w. 

2d 

Kolhapur] 94-0 

Rajapur Wed. 17-0 

■Rajapur 17-0 
Musakaji 6-0 ^ 

w. 

1 

SI (pr.): 2tl. 

Karad 84-0 

Khed .. 1-0 

Local 

w.; rv. 

Si (pr.).; Maruti Fr, Ct. Sud. 

13,; tl.; Kalakaidevi, 

Kolhapur 65-0 

Kanl.:a\li Tue. 3-0 

KankavK 3-0 
Deogad 24-0 

w. 

Sl(pr.): tl. 

Kolhapur 61-0 ! 

1 

("ihi>tage Sat. 2-0 

Nirukhe 5-0 

1 Malvan 32-0 

' w. 1 

SI (pr.).; Shri Dev Ling Fr. Kt. 
Sud. 15.; 2 tl. 

Karad 105-0 

i 

, Mahjan 8-0 

Jaigad 12-0 

* I.; w,; 
pit.; n. 

2 SI (2 pr.): pyt. ; Ramjanma Fr. 
Ct. Sud. 9. Hanuman Jayanti Fr. 
Ct. Sud. 15.: Krishna Jayanti Fr.; 
Srn. Vad. 8. j 6 tl. 

Karad 121-0 

1 

Falgad ., 5-0 

Palgad 3-0 

Harnai 30-0 

w, 

1 

tl. 

Kolhapur 89-0 

Ratnagiri Daily 1-0 

1 

Ranpar 5-0 | 

w. 

2 SI (2 pr.).; Darga, Fr. Mg. Sud. 
15.; 2 mq.; dg. 

Kolhapur 89-0 

Ratnagiri Daily 7-0 

5-0' 

Ratnagiri 9-0 

w.; cl. 

2tl. 

Belgaum 90-0 

tJhcdshi Sun, 4-0 

Banda 36-0 | 

Vengurla 33-0 

w.; rv. 

SI (pr.).: tl. 

Belgaum 81 “4 

lifinda Mon, lO-O 

Banda 8-0 

Vengurla 34-0 

t. 

tl. 

Karad 67-0 


Chiplun 7-0 

w.; t.; ^ 
dam. 

2 SI (3 pr.).; 7 tl. 

Mumbra 110-0 

Mhapral Fri. lO-O 

Mhapral 10-0 

w. 

tl. 

Kolhapur 73-0 

5 angamesh- Wed, 1 

war. 

Sangamesh - 3-0. 
war. 

n.; rsr. 

SI (pr.).: tl. 

Kolhapur 70-0 

Kanedi Sun. 2-0 | 

Kanitavli 7-0 

1 

Deogad 52-0 

w. 

4 SI (4 pr). i pyt.; Nam-Saptah: 
Mg. Sud. 7. Shimga Fr. An. Sud. 
15.;Fr. Mrg.Sud. 14.; tl. 

Karad 36-0 

ChipJun .. 6-0 

Khed 22-0 

w. 

3 SI (3 pr).; pyt.; Cs.: 9 tl. 
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Post Office ; 
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170 Bhoke ; RTN.; E; lO-O 5-|; 1358; 302; 1273. Hatkhamba 4-0 

171 Bholavali MDG.; SE; 13-0 2 4; 723; 156; 670. Utwan 2-0 

172 Bhom; CLN.; W; 9.0 3-1:1311; 266; 1137. Shiral 3-0 

3friT 


174 Bhopal; 

3ft=njr 

175 Bhorapava 

3fr3:qw?r 

176 Bhoste; 


178 Bhd; 


180 Bi^vagi; 


1-9; 

374; 

78: 

345. 

1 Anjarle 

3-6: 

1651 ; 

374; 

620. 

{ Dabhol 

0-4; 

23; 

5: 

22 . 

Deorukh 

1-3; 

798; 

153; 

446, 

Khed 

3-5: 

862; 

150: 

861. 

1 

Angaoli 

2 -2; 

921: 

200 ; 

846. 

Local 

21 ; 

1081: 

180; 

847. 

Kudal 

6-9; 

2000 ; 

402: 

1666. 

1 Local 


181 Bijaghar; 


182 Birama?! 


183 Bivali; 


184 Bo^de 


185 Bo^gy 


186 Boggy 


4-0: 1369; 

256; 

1100 . 

Khopi 

2-0 

3-0; 282; 

58: 

237. 

Mahalunge 

12-0 

1-2; 295; 

62; 

262 ; 

Local 

... 

2-0 : 258; 

50; 

258. 

Bhedshi 

3-0 

0-6; 440: 

105; 

422. 

Malgund 

lO'O 

2-7; 516; 

94; 

516. 

Sakharpa 

54-0 
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Railway St. ; l 
Distance. 

Weekly Bazar ; Bazar 
D.iy ; Distance. 

Motor Stand : 
Distance. 

Drink¬ 
ing water 
facilities. 

Institutions and other 
information. 

Port : Distance. 

Kolhapur 

78-0 

Ratiiagiri 

Daily 

II-O 

Ratnagiri 

2-0 

12-0 

w.; rv. 

SI (pr.).; Cs (fmg.. th).; Shimge 
Paurnima Fr. Phg. Sud. 15.; 2tl. 

Mumbra 

100-0 

1 Mhapi'al 

1 

1 

Fri. 

10-0 

Mhapral 

’ 24-0 

w. 

Si (pr.).: Cs.; 5 tl. 

Karad 

70-0 


.... 


Chiplun 

lO-O 

w. 

2 SI (2 pr).; Chaitravali Fr. in 

Ct. Mahashivratra Fr. Mg. Vad. 

14.: Shimga Fr. Phg. Sud. 15: 
4tl. 

Karad 

119-0 

Anjarle 


7-0 

Harnai 

Harnai 

5-0 

12-0 

rv. 

tl. 

Karad 

122-0 

Dabholj 


6-0 

Dahhol 

Dabhol 

4-0 

9-0 

w. 

3 SI (3 pr.).; 4tl.; mq.; 2dg.; 

Kolhapur 

61-0 

Deoriikh 

Sun. 

2-0 

1 « 4 • . 

. i-4 

w. 


Karad 

90-0 

Khed 

•• 

2-0 

Khed 

1-0 

w. 

SI (pr).; G. pyt.; tl.; mq.; dg.j 
dh. 

Kolhapur 

1 

51-0 ^ 

Sakhiirpa 

Sat. 

5-0 

Sakharpa 

2-4 

w.; n. 

2 SI (2pr) 1: Mgh, Vad. 12 
(Vadyeshwar).; 4ti. 

Kolhapur 

90-0 

Kajapur 

Wed. 

7-0 

Rajapur 

7-0 

w.; cl. 
t. 

2 SI (1 pr. 1 m).; pyt.; Cs.; 4 
tl.; lib. 






Musakaji 

10-0 

Belgaum 

73-0 

1 

K’udfil 

Wed. 

3-0 

1 

Local 

Vengurla 

15-0 

w. 

SI (pr.).; pyf ; Shri Devi Bhawani 
Fr. Kt. Vad. 5.; 4tl. 

Kolhapur 

67-C ! 

Kanli:avli 

Tue, 

7-0 

Kankavli 

Deogad 

8-0 

52-0 

w. 

3 SI (3 pr).: pyt.: Datta Jayanti 
Fr.Mrg.Sud. 15.; IIU. 

Karad 

97-C . 

Kkecl 

•• 

lO-O 

1 Khopi 

2-0 

w.; rv. 

1 

1 3 SI (3 pr).: pyt.; 4tl. 

Karad 

102-C 

Khed 

•• 

25-0 

Khed 

22-0 

w.; pit. 

SI (pr).; 2tl. 

Karad 

70-C 


.... 


Chiplun 

lO-O 

w.; n. 1 

SI (pr.).; 3tl. 

Belgaum 

84-0 

IJphedshi 

Sun. 

3-0 

Bhedshi 

Vengurla 

3-0 

48-0 

w. 

SI (pr).; ll. 

Kolhapur 

n2-{ 

Phurgua 

Tue. 

6-0 

Tivari 

7-0 
9-0 1 

t.; Cl. 

Sl(pr).: 2tL 

Kolhapur 

54-C 

Salcharpa 

Sat. 

4-0 

Sangamesh 9-0 
war. 

w.; rv. 

SI (pr).; 2tl. 
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Serial No. ; Village/Town name ; 

Taluka abbreviation ; 
Village/Town name in Marathi. 

Direction from 
the taluka/ 
peta H. Q, 
Travelling 
distance. 

Area(Sa. miles) ; Population 
Households ; Agricultural 
population. 

Post Office ; 
Distance. 

187 

Bon(^ivaIi; 

DPL.; 

N; 

5-4 

2-8: 518: 

113: 

458. 

-- — -- 

Camp-Dapoli 6-0 










188 

Bor^ve ; 

KVL.; 

S ; 

6 0 

2-7; 1476; 

304; 

1391. 

Vasargaon 1-0 










189 

Boragany; 

CLN.; 

E: 

16 0 

3-8 ; 1066 : 

196; 

853. 

Chiveli 2-0 










190 

Boraghar; 

DPL.; 

E; 

4-0 

ri : 157; 

30; 

157. 

Camp-Dapoli 4-0 










191 

Boraghar; 

MDG.: 

SE; 

2-0 

1-7; 410; 

85 : 

377. 

Mandangad 3-0 










192 

Boraghar; 

KD.: 

N; 

8-4 

1-5; 563 ; 

108; 

548. 

Khavati 4-0 


i. 








193 

Boraj; KD.; 


S : 

6-0 

2-0 : 564; 

103 : 

498. 

Shiv Blc. 3-0 

194 

Borakhat; 

MDG.; 

W; 

!4-0 

0-9: 247 ; 

72: 

247. 

Bankot 6-0 










195 

Borathade; 

LNJ.; 

S; 

6-0 

1-4: 404; 

85 : 

395. 

Vaked 2-0 










196 

Borasut; 

SGR.; 

NE ; 

12-0 

1-4; 543 ; 

105; 

507. 

Kosumb 5-0 


'sTt 








197 

Borivall; 

LNJ. 

NE; 

11-0 

1-4 : 438; 

84; 

422. 

Sakharpa 4-0 










198 

Borivall; 

DPL. 

SW ; 

20-0 

1-6: 437; 

101 ; 

109. 

Koltharc 2-0 










199 

Budhavale; 

MVN. 

NE; 

21-0 

3-5; 878 ; 

166: 

693. 

Bidwadi 8-0 


?®rwc5. 








200 

Burambavade 

:DGD. 

SW; 

31-0 

2-2: 710; 

10 ; 

702. 

Talere 4-4) 










201 

Burebad; 

SGR. 










W ; 

25-0 

2-2; 2457; 

443 ; 

1714. 

Makhjan 2-0 

202 

Buri; MDG. 

; . • 










N; 

6-0 

I’O; 126; 

34; 

127. 

Mandangad 5-0 

203 

Buroiidi: 

DPL.; 










SW; 

7-0 

7-0 ; 3880 ; 

848; 

760. 

Local 
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Railway St. ; 

^/eekly Bazar ; Bazar 

Motor Stand ; 
Distance. 

Drink¬ 
ing water 
facilities. 

i 

Institutions and other 
information. 

Distance. 

uay ; L^isiance. 


Port ; Distance. 

Karad 

1 

10 '. 0 

Camp-Oapoli .. 

6-0 

DapoH 

Harnai 

1 

5-4 

14-0 

w.; rv. 

SI (pr).: tl.; Hanuman Jayantl 

Fr. Ct. Sud. 15. 

Kolhapur 

6 ^>(l 

Kankavli Tue. 

5-0 

Kankavli 

Malvan 

6-0 

25-0 

1 

w. 

SI (pr).i pyt.; Dahikala Fr. Mrg. 
Vad. 1.; 5 tl.; M; 2mq. 

Karad 

74-0 

.... 


Chiplun 

14-0 

w. 

2 SI (2 pr).: Shimga Fr. Phg. Sud. 
15.- 5tl.: M.; Mahashivratra 

Fr. Mg. Vad. 14.; 

Karad 

103-0 

Carnp-Dapoli .. 

4-0 

Dapoli 

Harnai 

9-0 

11-0 

rv. 

3tl. 

Mumbra 

120-0 

Mhapral Fri.^ 

13-0 

Dapoli 

Mhapral 

21-0 

13-0 

w.; TV. 

tl. 

Satara Rd. 

60-0 

Khiid 

5-0 

Local 

•• 

w. 

SI (pr).; 4 tl. 

Karad 

70-0 

Kh,;d 

6-0 

Local 

•• 

w,: 

Sl(pr). tl. 

Mumbra 

108-0 

Pander! Thu. 

0-0 

Dasgaon 

Bankot 

14-0 

^0 I 

w. 

SI (pr).; tl. 

K olhapur 

88-0 

Lanie Tue. 

8-0 

Vaked 2-0 

Ratnagiri 35-0 

w.; Str, 

Sl(pr).; 2 tl. 

K olhapur 

68 - (1 

Satigameah-Wed. 

war- 

Sakbarpa Sal. 

9-0 

Kosumb 

5-0 

w. 

1 

SI (pr).; 2 tl. 

Kolhapur 

57-0 

4-0 

as.. 

0-7 

w,; Spr» 
rv. 

Sl(pr).; tl. 





Ratangiri 28-0 


Karad 

118-0 

Kol':hare 

2-0 

Kolthare 

Dabhol 

3-0 

6-0 

w. 

Sl(pr).; tl. 

Kolhapur 

74-0 

Kankavli Tue. 

14-0 

Nirom 

Achare 

3-0 

11-0 

1 w.' n, 

1 

l2Sl(2pr). 7 tl. 

Kolhapur 

70-0 

T ali:re Mon. 

4-0 

Vijaydurg 27-0 

1 w,; t 

SI (pr). ; 3 tl. 

Kolhapur 

86 -C' 

Makhjan Sat. 

2-0 

Local 

•• 

w. 

2 SI (2 pr).: Cs.; Mg-Vad. 13. 
(Mahashivratra). ; 5 tl. ; dh. ; hb. 
dp.; Old temple of Arnneshwar. 

Mumbra 

103-0 

Mil pral Fri. 

5-0 

Mahad 

Mhapral 

18-0 

5-0 

w 

SI (pr). ; Cs (mp). Hanuman 
Jayanti Fr Ct.Sud. 15.; 2 tl.; Shimga 
Phg. Sud. 1 to 5 

Karad 

108-0 

l.ocal 


Karajgaon 

Harnai 

2-0 

5-0 

w 

4 SI (4 pr). : pyt. : Shri Durga 
DeviFi.Ct. Sud. 9—: 4 tl.; M. 
3 mq.;dh.i lib.; dp. 
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Direction from 




1 

1 

1 

Serial No. ; Village/’l'own 

name ; 

the taluka/ 

Area(Sq. miles) ; Population 



I'aluka abbreviation 


peta H. Q. 

Households 

Asrricultural 


Village/1 own name in Marathi. 

Iraveilmg 

population. 







distance. 






204 

Cakale; KD.; 

^I+loS. 

N; 

2-0 

17: 498; 

98 ; 

452. 

Khed 

20 

205 

Candivane; 

DPL. 

NW; 

12-0 

0‘9; 179; 

41 : 

172. 

Anjarle 

6-0 

206 

Candivane ; 

SGR. 

W; 

13-0 

0-9 : 235 ; 

40; 

180. 

Wandri 

5-0 









207 

Candor; 

RTN. 

E : 

16 0 

6-8: 1126; 

240 ; 

1083. 

Pawas 

3-0 








208 

CandosI; 

DGD.; 

E ; 

n-4 

2-8 ; 628 ; 

140 ; 

542. 

Tale Bazar 

1-0 









209 

Caphed ; 

DGD.: 

E; 

23-0 

2-0; 655; 

122 ; 

600. 

Koloshi 

3-0 


=^T^. 









210 

CSpheri; 

RTN.; 

N; 

34-0 

3-5; 668; 

162; 

518. 

Saitavade 

4-0 










211 

Capheli; 

KDL.; 

E ; 

23-0 

27; 164; 

40; 

163. 

Mangaor> 

5-0 










212 

Caphet; LNJ. 

; 

NW; 

11-4 

0-6; 232 ; 

41 ; 

232. 

Ibhrampattan 4’0 

213 

Caphevali ; 

SGR.; 

S ; 

10-0 

47; 944; 

179 ; 

927. 

Devle 

2 

214 

Carathe ; 

SWT.; 

E-12 ; 


4-1 .-n??; 

279 ; 

537. 

Local 








215 

Caravels ; 

RTN.; 

E ; 

12-0 

2-4; 677 ; 

127; 

622. 

Pali 

3-0 










216 

Catav; KD.; 


SW; 

15-0 

10; 354 ; 

71 : 

321. 

Mahalunge 

6-0 

217 

Cauke ; RJP. 


S : 

14-0 

ri ; 247 : 

56 : 

247. 

Nanar 

6-0 

218 

Caukul ; 

SWT. 

SW ; 

24-6 

35*4 : 280l ; 

547 ; 

2618. 

Amboli 

6-0 










219 

Cave ; RTN, ; 

^ .. 

SW ; 

25-0 

3-0 : 835 ; 

160; 

688 . 

Malgund 

10-0 

220 

CavhaRavadi ; 

RJP.; 

S ; 

10-4 

0-3; 296; 

60 ; 

39. 

Ansure 

5-0 









221 

Cendavan; KDL.; 

w : 

9-0 

27;2017 ; 

329 ; 

1472. 

Local 
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„ Motor Stand : 

Railway St ; Weekly Bazar : Bazar Distance. Drink- 

Distance Day j Distance.-ing water 

Port ; Distance, facilities; 


Institutions and other 
information. 


Karad 

83-1) 

Khed 


2-0 

Khed 

2-0 

Karad 

IK.-O 

Anj.'irle 

.aa 

6-0 

Hamai 

4-0 






Hamai 

lo-o 

Kolhapur 

5''-0 

Navdi 

Wed. 

12-0 


5-0 

Kolhapur 

8-0 

Pawas 

Daily 

3-0 


6-0 






Ranpar 

7-0 

Kolhapur 

7|-0 

Tale B .zar 

Thu. 

I-O 

Deogad 

13-0 

Kolhapur 

T.J-fl 

Koloshi 

Wed. 

4-0 

1 

Deogad 

22-0 

Kolhapur 

9 -f) 

1 

1 Jalgad 

Daily 

6-0 


4-0 




! 

Ja'gad 

5-0 

Belg.ium 

HFO 

IVangaon 

Tue. 

5-0 

Local 

Vengurla 

2 fwb 

Kolhapur 

S3 0 

Harchcrl 

Mon. 

4-4) 

Mauje- 

2-4 






Punar- 
Ratnagi ri 

14-0 

Kolhapur 

02 

Devle 

Sun. 

2-0 


5-0 

Belgaum 

62-0 

Sjwant* 

Tue. 

2-0 

Sawant- 

2-4 



wadi. 



wadi. 







Vengurla 

18-0 

Kolhapuf 

72-0 

Farcherr 

Mon. 

4-0 

Local 

... 






Raln<giri 

12-0 

Karad 

100-0 

Khed 

a.- 

13-0 

j Khed 

15-0 

Kolhapur 

70-0 

1 Khare- 
patan. 

Tue. 

12-0 

1 Musakaji 

13-0 

Belgaum 

49-0 

A.mboli 

Sun. 

6-0 

Amboli 

6-0 






Vengurla 

41-0 

Kolhapur 

98-0 

Waravde Daily 

9-0 


5-0 





Jaigad 

12-0 

Kolhapur 

64-0 

Rajapur 

Wed. 

10-0 

R.iiapur 

10-4 




Musakaji 

9-0 

Belgaum 

77-0 

\'alaval 

Tue. 

2-0 

Valaval 

2-0 






Vengurla 

24-0 


w. I cs (pr.).; Cs(th).; 4tl. 


rv.; cl. Shimga Fr. Phg. Sud. 15 to Vad- 

5.tl. 


str. 2tl. 

rv. 2 SI (2 pr).; pyt.; 2tl. 
w.; Cl. SI (pr).; 3tl.;mq. 
w. SI. (pr.).; 6tl. 
w.; n. Si (pr).; pyt.; tl. 

W.; pit. Sl(pr).;tl. 
cl. Sl(pr).;tl. 

rv. : w. SI (pr). ;tl. 


w. : n. Sl(pr).; pyt.; 2 Cs (con, mp).; 

ShriDev Sateii Fr.Mrg. Vad.l2.; 
Shri Dev. Pavan i Fr. Mrg. Sud. 
12. ; 5 tl. : M. ; mq. : dg. : qh. ; 
2 Cch. 


w. rv. SI (pr).; Sl-.imga Fr. I hg. Sud. l5. 
tl. 


rv. 2tl. 

cl. 2 tl. 


w. : SI (pr). ; pyt. ; Shri Dev Sateri Fr. 

rv. ; P3.Sud.2.; 3tl. :dh. 

n. ; t- 


W. : rv pyt. ; Cs. ; 3 tl. 
w. Sl(pr). :tl. 


w. t. 2 SI (2 pr). ; pyt. ; Cs (con). :4tl. 
M. : dh. 
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Serial No. ; Village/Town name ; 

Taluka abbreviation ; 
Viilage/Town name in Marathi. 

Direction from 
the taluka/ 
peta H. Q. 
Travelling 
distance. 

Area (Sq. miles) ; Population 
Housenolds ; Agricultural 
population. 

Post Office ; 
Distance. 

222 

Cikhalaganv; 

RJP. 

NE : 

n-0 

1-8 ; 641 ; 

122 ; 

627. 

Saundal 

1-4 

223 

Cikhalaganv; 

DPL. 

S: 

12-0 

2-8 : 470; 

127; 

243. 

Kolthare 

4-0 

224 

Cikh2ile ; 

RJP. 

S : 

9-0 

1-4 : 311 ; 

73 ; 

165. 

Satavli 

2-0 

225 

Cikhali; 

GHR. 

E ; 

8-2 

3-3 ; 922 : 

198 ; 

881. 

Ginvi 

2-4 

226 

Cikhali; 

SGR. 

N : 

208) 

2-0 ; 1202 ; 

223 : 

1089. 

Kadavai 

3 

227 

Cincaghar; 

MDG.; 


9-0 

1'3; 395 ; 

92; 

233. 

Kelshi 

9-0 

228 

Cincaghar; 

KD.; 

W ; 

2-0 

3-0 ; 1852 ; 

363 ; 

1456. 

Khed 

2-0 

229 

Cincaghari ; 

CLN.; 

S; 

5-0 

1-2; 584; 

114; 

547. 

Kanhe 

1-0 

230 

Cincah; 

DPL.; 

N : 

15-0 

0-8; 412; 

82; 

397. 

Palgad 

3-0 

231 

Cincali ; 

MDG. 

N ; 

2-0 

0-7; 153; 

31 ; 

152. 

Mhapral 

3-0 

232 

Cincavali ; 

KD. 

N; 

9-0 

3-1 ;1278 ; 

250 ; 

1082. 

Khavati 

3-0 

233 

Cincavali ; 

KVL. 

N ; 

35-0 

1-8; 549 ; 

100 ; 

526. 

Nad give 

2-0 

234 

Cincurati ; 

LNJ. 

E; 

14-0 

2-0 : 308 ; 

70 ; 

301. 

Shiposhi 

5-0 

235 

Cindar ; 

MVN. 

E; 

12-0 

8-0 ; 4373 ; 

974; 

3248. 

Local 


236 

Cindravale ; 

GHR. 

NW ; 

22-0 

2-9; 849 ; 

172; 

542. 

Narwan 

3-0 

237 

Cindravali ; 

RTN.; 

SE ; 

19-0 

0-5; 835 ; 

152; 

730. 

Pali 

6-0 

238 

Cipalun ; 

CS 

CLN.; 

HQ; 

1 

10*8 ;15847; 

1 

3214; 

2681. 

Local 
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Railway St. ; 
Distance. 

Wfiekly Bazar ; Bazar 
Day ; Distance* 

Motor Stand ; 
Distance. 

Drink¬ 
ing water 
facilities- 

Institutions and other 
information. 






Fort : Distance. 


Kolhapur 

53-0 

Raj spur 

Wed. 

8-0 

Miiaakaji 23-0 

w. 

SI (pr). ; Shimga Paumima Fr. Phg. 
Sud. 15. 

Karad 

120-0 

K.olithar'3 


4-0 

Dabhol 3-0 

Dabbol 10-0 

w. ; str. 

tl.; birth place of Lokamanya Bal 
Gangadhar Tilak. 

Kolhapur 

90-0 

Beni 8k. 

Sat. 

4-0 

Muaakaji ll-O 

w. 

tl. 

Karad 

83-0 




Guhagar 

Dabhol 17-0 

w. 

SI (pr). ; pyt.; Shimga Fr. Phg. 
Sud. 15. ;2tl. :dh. 

Kolhapur 

71 

VfnkHian 

Sal. 

6 

. 4-0 

w. 

2 SI (2 pr). ; 3 tl. ; mq. ; dg. ; lib- 

Mumtra 

110-0 

Pander! 

Thu. 

18-0 

Bankot 10-0 


SI (pr). : tl. 

Karad 

83-0 

Khed 

... 

2-0 

Chinoha- 1-4 
ghar Road. 

w. rv. 

2 SI (2 pr).; pyt. j Cs (cr). : 7 tl. j 
M. : mq. ; lib. 

Karad 

60-0 

. 

... 

... 

Chiplun 4-0 

w. 

Sl(pr).:3tl. 

Karad 

129-0 

Palgad 

... 

3-0 

Palgad 4-0 

Harnai 23-0 

w.; rv. 

4tl. 

Mumbra 

88-0 

Mbflpra! 

FrI. 

3-0 

MhaPral 3-0 

w. 

tl. 

Karad 

92-0 

khed 

... 

7-0 

BoigKar 2-0 

w. 

SI (pi). ; Pyt. ; Cs (Img).; 5 tl. 

Kolhapur 

80-0 

KKaie- 

uUn. 

Tue. 

3-0 

Khapan I-O 

Vijaydurg 42-0 

rv.; w. 

SI (pr). : 3 tl. 

Kolhapur 

60-0 

l.aiijn 

Tue. 

13-0 

SbiPoshi 5-0 
Ratnagiri 39-0 

w. 

Shimga Fr. Phg. Sud. 15. ; tl. 

Kolhapur 

80-0 

Lo<::al 

Frie 


Local 

Achare 2-0 

w. 

10 SI (10 pr).: pyt. : Cs(cr). ;Mrg. 
Sud. 15. to Mrg. Vad. 4. ; 14 tl. ; 

2 M. ; Cch. 

Karad 

91-0 

Dihhol 


27-0 

Gubagar 19-0 
Dabhol 27-0 

w. ; 

cU ; 
rv. 

SI (pr).; Shimga Fr. Phg. Sud. 15- ; 
4tl. 

Kolhapur 

72-0 

Ibhfarn- 

Mon. 

3-0 

. 4-0 

w. 




euttan. 



Ratnagiri 19-0 



Karad 

60-0 

i 



Local 

w. ; p1. 

12 SI (II pr, h).; Mun. ; 6 Cs 
(2 mP ; i ; 4 mis). ; Phg. Sud. 15 
to Phg. Vad. 5. ; Shri Dev, Kal 
Bhairav Fr.; 13 tl.; 2 m. ; 9 mq. ; 
6 dg. ; dh. ; gym. ; ch. ; lib. ; 
Trade centre-trade by road and 



. 

.. 1 , ,,i. , 




sea. 
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Serial No. ; Village/Town name ; 
Taluka abbreviation ; 
Village/Town name in Marathi. 

Direction from 
the taluica/ 
peta H. Q* 
Travelling 
distance. 

Area (Sq. miles) : Population 
Households ; Agricultural 
Population. 

Post Office 
Distance, 

: 

239 

- ---- 1 

Cipalun (Non-Muni- 
clpal area) ; CLN. ; 

NE : 

1-0 

1-8:1518 : 

299 : 

686. 

Local 


240 

241 

CiraDi; KD.; 

Gvari ; RJP. 

; 

E : 

S; 

15-0 

12-0 

3-2 : 964; 

0-1 : 138: 

192; 

28 : 

716. 

136. 

Parshurara 

Waghotan 

3-0 

2-0 

242 

Civeli ; CLN. 


W; 

16-0 

4-5 :1669 ; 

345: 

670. 

Local 

... 

243 

Coli ; DPL. ; 

.. 

W; 

2-0 

2-9 : 624: 

148 : 

505. 

Gimhawane 

2-0 

244 

CoravaDg ; 

KD. 

3E ; 

34-0 

0-8 : 972 : 

199; 

888. 

Dhamnand 

6-0 

245 

Corava^e ; 

SGR. 

S : 

14-0 

3-9:1015: 

194: 

954. 

Devie 

3-0 

246 

Cunavare ; 

MVN. 

NE ; 

17-0 

21 : 671 : 

119: 

659. 

Poip 

1-4 

247 

Dabhat; 

MDG. 

SE : 

10-0 

07: 518: 

109: 

448. 

Latwan 

1-0 

248 

Dabhil ; 

SWT. 

E; 

10-0 

31; 39; 

11 ; 

3P. 

Tamboli 

7-0 

249 

Dabhil; 

DPL. 

SE: 

20-0 

3-4:1233 ; 

246 ; 

561. 

Local 


250 

Dabhil ; 

KD. 

3 ; 

9-0 

I'6; 441 ; 

85; 

409. 

Lavel 

1-0 

251 

Dabhil Ambere ; 

RTN .; 3TR^. 

N; 

18-0 

3-1 ; 474 : 

100 ; 

308. 

Gavde 

Ambere. 

5-0 

252 

Dabhol; 

DPL.; 

S ; 

IW) 

3 -5 ; 5065 ; 

933 ; 

1034. 

Local 


253 

Dabhole ; 

SGR. 

N ; 

10-0 

8-3; 2740 ; 

513 ; 

1640. 

Sakharpa 

4-0 

254 

Dabhole ; 

DGD. 

E : 

7-0 

21 ;130I : 

272 ; 

1216. 

Local 


255 

Dabholi; 

VGR. 

N : 

2-6 

2-6 : 2343 ; 

523 ; 

1515. 

Local 

... 
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Railway St. ; 
Distance. 

^H'wihly Bazar ; Bazar 
Day ; Distance. 

Motor Stand ; 
Distance, 

Drink¬ 
ing water 
facilities. 

Institutions and other 
information. 

1 

Port : Distance. 

Karad 


Stage 2-0 

w. 

1 

1 

3SI(3pr). ;Cs(mP). ;2tl. ;M. 
mq. ; dg. ; lib. 

Karad 68^ 

CKiplun ... 3-0 

Khed 15-0 

w. 

SI (pr). ; Maruti Fr. Ct. Sud. 15. ; 
4tl. 

Kolhapur 

hihare- Mon. 16-0 

Patan. 

Miuakaji 16-0 

w. 


Karad 74-0 


Chiplun 14-0 

w. 

3 SI (3 pr). Cs (mpL Shimga Fr. 
Phg. Sud. 15. 5tl. 3mq. dg. 
dh. 

Karad 101-0 

(^rrp- ... 2-0 

Da|;>oli. 

Kaiajgaon 3^ 
Harnai 8-0 

w.; cl. 

SI (pr). ; Shimga Fr. Phg. Vad, 5. ; 
tl. 

Karad 58-0 

Chipliin ... 22-0 

Chiplun 22-0 

rv. 

SI (pr), ; Pyt. ; Devichi Jatra Ct. 
Sud. 15. ! 6 tl. 

Kolhapur 60-0 

]!)«vle Sun. 3-0 

. 1-0 

w. 

SI (pr). : Cs.: tl. 

Kolhapur 100-0 

VTasade Wed. 1-4 

Masade 1-0 

Malvan 15-0 

w. ; rv. 

Sl{pr).:5tl. 

Mumhra 130-0 

Vthaprat Fn. I(M) 

Mhapral 20^ 

w. 

SI (pr). ; tl. ; mq. ,* gym. 

Belgaum 80-0 

Bandfi Mon. 11-0 

Sawant- 12-0 

wadi. 

Vengurla 25-0 

rv. 

Shri Dev Mauli Fr, Mrg. Sud- 7, ; 
tl. 

Karad 122-0 

1 

Dflbhol ... 4-0 

Dabhol 5-0 

Dabhoi 10-0 

w. : cl. 

3 SI (3 pr). ; 3 tl. ; mq. ; 3 dg. 

Karad 74-0 

Khcd ... 8-0 

i 

Local 

W, 

SI (pr). : 3 tl. ; dh. 

Kolhapur 98-0 

Purnagad Daily 5-0 

. 19-0 

Purnagad 4-0 

w. cl. 

^ Cs. 

Karad 115-0 

Local 

Local 

1 

w. 

2 SI (2 Pr). ; Pyt. ; 2 Cs (mP). ; 
Shri Devi Chandikai Fr. An. Sud. 

1 to 10 6 tl. ; 5 mq. ; 4 dg. ; 

2 dh. : ch. ; lib. ; 5 dp. ; Masahe 
mosque of historical importance. 
Underground temple of Shri Devi 
Chandikai. 

Kolhapur 55-0 

• 4 a • * * 

.. 

• • 


Kolhapur 76-0 

Oflvle Sun. 2-0 

Local 

w. 

4 SI (4 Pr). ; Pyt. ; Cs (fmg). ; 
Psh. Sud. 15 (Bhawani) ; 5 tl. ; 
M. : dh. 

Belgaum 80-0 

7‘ale Bazar Thu. 4-0 

Deogad 7-0 

w. ; d. 

Sl(pr). !4tl. 


VJ’4174~»I 
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MAHABASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 


Serial No. ; Village/Town name ; 

Taluka abbreviation ; 
Village/Town name in Marathi. 

Direction from 
the taluka/ 
peta H. Q. 
Travelling 
distance. 

Area {Sq. miles) ; Population 
Households ; Agricultural 
population. 

1 

Post Office ; 
Distance. 

256 Dadar; CLN.; 

E ; lO-O 

1 

0-5 : 161 ; 31 ; 148. 

Kalkaone 2-0 

257 Dahagany ; MDG. ; 

s ; 

8-0 

0-8; 1011; 219; 770. 

Palawni 5-0 

258 Dahibanv; DGD.; 

SE ; 

18-0 

4-5 ; 1241 ; 245 ; 995. 

Narinare 

259 Dahlmbe ; MDG.; 

SW 

12-0 

1-2; 90; 34 : 89. 

Palawni 2-0 

260 Dahivali Bk.; 

CLN. ; 2!%^ 

s 

7-0 

3'8;1828 : 367; 1691. 

Local 

261 Dahivali Kb.; 

CLN. ; 

SW ; 

13-4 

2-4; 710 ; 151 ; 626. 

Dahivali Bk. 1-0 

262 Dahivali ; KD. ; 

E : 

17-0 

2-8; 508; 109; 508. 

Tale 7-0 

263 Dakhin; SGR.; 

SE : 

14-0 

2-6; 473 ; 97; 473. 

Sakharpa 3-0 

264 Dalakhafl ; DPL. ; 

N; 

10-0 

0-9; 149; 32; 148. 

Anjarle 9-0 

265 Dalavatane ; CLN. ; 

NE ; 

5-0 

3 0 ; 1033 • 212 ; 955. 

Morawane 1-4 

266 Dale-Mauje ; RJP. ; 

W ; 

16-0 

0-8; 669; 146; 233. 

Jaitapur 1-0 

267 Damame ; DPL. 

1 *1. 

EE : 

24-0 

2-0 ; 461 ; 105 ; 291. 

Ayani 6-0 

268 Damare; KVL. 

N ; 

8-0 

2-8; 592 ; 132; 550. 

Phonda 4-0 

269 Dande Adob ; RTN. 

NE : 

10-0 

1-9; 505 ; 111; 441. 

Kotavde 3-0 

270 DaDgamode ; MVN. 

^ iflt. 

271 Danoli; SWT.; 

S ; 13-0 

E; 10-4 

0-8 : 159 ; 41 ; 64. 

2-1 ; 268 ; 52 ; 260. 

Masura 2-0 

Local 


271 Dlnoli ; 


SWT.; E: 


2-1 : 268 ; 52 ; 260. Local 
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j 



Motor Stand ; | 


Institutions and other 

Railway St. : 

Weekly Bazar; Bazar 

Distance. 

Drink- 

Distance. ! 

Day i 

Distance. 




ing water 

information. 








Fort‘.Distance. 

facilities. 


Karad 


V'etigtirla 

Mon. 

2-0 

Vengurla 

i 

2-0 

w. t n. 

3 SI (3 Pr).; Pyt,: 2 Cs. (Fmg. 




Vengurla 

3-0 


1 con). ; 5tl. :M. ;lib. ; SateriFr, 
Kt. Sud. 1. ; Giroba Fr. Kt. Sud. 
3. ; Bbadrakali Fr. Kt. Sud. 6.: 
Ccb. 





Mumbra 

105-0 



... 

Chiplun 

10-0 

w.; rv. 

Sl(pr). ;tl. 

1 id 

Kolhapur 

76-0 

Mhapnl 

FrI. 

18-0 

Dapoli 

19-0 

t w. 

1 SI (pr). : Pyt.: Cs. (mp).: Tripuri 



Mhapral 

18-0 


Paurnima Fr. Kl. Sud. 15. ; 4 tl; 
mq. : ch. ; dp. 




Mumbra 

12(W) 

1 

Mithbaon 

Sat. 

2-0 

Mithbaon 

3-0 

w. 

2 SI (2 Pr).; Pyt.; Cs (mP).; 4t). 




18-0 




lib. 

Karad 

67-0 

Mhapral 

Fri. 

Dapoli 

21-0 

spr. 

ti. 



1 

Mhapral 

20-0 



Karad 

67-0 



j 

Chiplun 

7-0 

w. 

3 SI (3 Pr). : G. pyt. J Cs. (mP).: 
Sbimga Fr. Phg. Sud. 15. ; after 









every three years ; 4 tl.; dp. 

Karad 

95-0 




Chiplun 

7-0 

w.; rv. 

Sl(m).; Sbimga Fr.Pbg. Sud. 15.; 







5tl. 

Kolhapur 

40-0 



12-0 

Khed 

18-0 

w*; 

Sl(pr).;2tl. 







spr. 


Karad 

121-0 

Sakharpa 

Sat. 

3-0 


2-0 

w.; rv. 

tl. 

Karad 

65-0 

A ijailc 


9-0 

Harnai 

6-0 

cl. 

tl. 




Harnai 

9-0 ! 

1 



Kolhapur 

11-0 


... 

... 

Chiplun 

1 

5-0 J 

w. ; rv. 

SI (pr). : 6 tl. ; dg. 

Karad 

112-0 

Kaiflpur 

Wed. 

12-0 

Musakaji 

5^0 

w. 

SI (pr).: 2 tl.; db. 

Kolhapur 

60-0 

Ay mi 


6-0 

Degaon 

Dabhol 

5-0 

12-0 

w. 

SI (pr). ; Maruti Fr. Ct. Sud. 15 
4tl. 

Kolhapur 

S^M) 

Phcnda 

Mon. 

4-0 

Phonda 

4-0 

w. 

SI (pr).: 2 tl. ; Dipawali Fr. An. 




Deogad 

36-0 


Vad. 15. 

Kolhapur 

79-0 

Ratnagirl 

Daily 

7-0 

Ratnagiri 

4-0 

8-0 

w. ; cl. 

Sl(pr).:tl. 



Maaura 

Thu. 

2-0 

Masura 

2-4 

w. 

SKpr). ;tl. 


1 

1 



Malvan 

15-0 



Bel^faum 

53-0 

Local 

Sun. 


Local 


w.; rv. 

SI (pr). ; Shri Dev Ling Mauli Fr. 
Mrg. Vad. 3. ; 2 tl. 






VengurU 

24-0 



VF 4174-68* 
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MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 


Serial No. ; Village/Town name ; 

Taluka abbreviation ; 
Village/Town name in Marathi. 


272 Dapoli Mauje 

DPL.; 

273 Dapoli Camp 

DPL.; ^ 


)arun; 


Direction from 

the taluki/ Area (Sq. miles) ; Population 
peta H. Q. Households ; Agricultural 
Travelling Population, 

distance. 


Post Office ; 
Distance. 


^ 1=1 <41 


NE; 

I-O 

15; 

600 ; 

118; 

420. 

HQ; 


1-0 : 

3958 ; 

760 ; 

687. 

SE : 

9-0 

3 8; 

906; 

168; 

727. 

N: 

16-0 

3-7; 

777 ; 

183; 

716. 

S; 

10-0 

1-6 ; 

582; 

118; 

278. 

NW; 

20-0 

0-3; 

362 ; 

65; 

300. 

N; 

10-0 

3-4: 

547 ; 

133; 

514. 

W: 

4-0 

3-5: 

1144; 

257 ; 

1108. 

SE; 

16-0 

2 9; 

774 ; 

176; 

492. 

SE ; 

11-0 

4-5; 

1182; 

231 ; 

832. 


282 Dehen : DPL.; nw ; )o_o I 1-9; 465. 109. 453. AniarJe 


283 Den; SGR.; tq-. SE; 20 1-9; 244; 53; 228. Phungus 4 

284 Depoli;DPL,; S; (1-0 0 02; . Deserted 

285 Deravan; CLN. ; n ; (^0 4-0; (434.- 318 ; 1250. Savarda 2-4) 

286 Derde : DPL. ; .. s ; I 8-0 0-8; 368 ; 79; 202. Onanavse I-O 


287 Deud ; RTN.; . n. 27-0 5-8 1768 ; 


368; 1547. Kespuri 7-0 
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Railway St. 
Distance. 

Weekly Bazar ; Bazar 
Day ; Distance. 

Motor Stand ; 
Distance. 

1 Drink¬ 
ling water 
facilities- 

Institutions and other 
information. 






Port ; Distance. 


Karad 

100-0 

(.!amp-Dapoli ... 

1-0 

Camp 

Dapoli. 

Harnai 

1-0 

9-0 

1 

1 

i w. 

i 

1 

2tl. 

Karad 

99-0 

l.ocal 

i 



Local 

Harnai 

^0 

w* 

4 SI (2 pr. 2m). : pyt.; 2Cs (mp. 
Con). ; Hanuman Jayanti Fr. Ct. 
Sud. 15. Ramnavami Fr. Ct. Sud. 
9. ; 9tl.; 2mq. ; 2dg.; dh. ; 
lib.; 2dp. :2Cch. 

Kolhapur 

69-<] 

Kanlavli 

Tue. 

10-0 

Kankavli 

Deogad 

9-0 

40-0 

w.; rv. 

SI (pr). : 3 tl. ; M. 

Kolhapur 

63-0 

Talere 

Tue. 

3-0 

Talere 4-0 

Vijaydurg 30-0 

w. : o. 

2 SI (2 pr ).; VitbobaSaptah : Kt. 
Sud. 11. Kt. Vad. 11.; Dasara Fr. 
An. Sud. 10. ; 6 tl. 

Kolhapur 

92-0 

Heni Bk. 

Sat. 

3-0 

Mu.safcaii 

12-0 

w,; t. 

2 SI (2 pr). : 2 tl. ; mq. ; dg. 

Kolhapur 

98 

1 ocaii 

Sun. 


Kurdiinda 

7-0 

rsr.; w. 

SI (pr).; Phg. Sud. 15.; 4 tl. 

Karad 

120-0 

Anjaila 

... 

8-0 

Harnai 

Harnai 

5-0 

11-0 

rv.; 

SI (pr). ; Shimaga Fr. Phg. 
Vad. 1. ; 3tl. : 

Karad 

88-0 

Rhed 


6-0 

6-0 

Purus 

4-0 

w. 

2 SI (2 pr).; tl. 

SI (pr). : 4 tl. : mq. : dg. 

Karad 

123-0 

l.)abhol 

... 

Local 

Harnai 

25-0 

W. ! 

Bel gaum 

73-0 

1 BaJida 

Mon. 

2-0 

Banda 

Vengurla 

2-0 

21-0 

w. ; cl. 

SI (pr). : pyt. ; Cs (mp). ; Shri 
Dev Mauii Fr. Mrg. Sud. 2. ; 3 tl* 

Karad 

119-41 

Anjarle 


7-0 

Harnai 

ICW 

w,; cl. 

Cl (Pr). : Gokualshtami Fr. Sm. 
Vad. 8. Maruti Fr. Ct. Sud. 15.: 
Shimga Fr. Phg. Sud. 15. to Vad 

5 ; 3tl. 

Kolhapur 

70 

i'liuugus 

Tues. 

4 

Kurdunda 

... 

w*; rv. 

Phg.Sud. 15. j 2tl. 

Deserted 

... 

i 




Dabhol 

6-0 

... 

Deserted. 

Karad 

72-0 




Chiplun 

12-0 

rv. ; w. 

Sl(pr).! 7tl.: M.; dg. 

Karad 

i04-0 

OnandVse 


1-0 

Dabhol 

Dabhol 

3-0 

5-0 

w.; cl. 

SI (pr).; Shimga Fr. Phg. Sud. 15. 

Kolhapur 

98-4 > 

Waravde 

1 

Daily. 

9-0 

Jaigad 

5-0 

12-0 

cl. 

3 SI (3 pr). : Gramdevi Fr. Phg, 
Sud. 15.: 4tl. 
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mahahashtha state gazettebr 


Serial No. : Village/Town name ; 

Taluka abbreviation ; 
Village/Town name in Marathi. 

Direction from 
the Taluka/ 
Peta H. Q. 
Travelling 
distance. 

Area(Sq. miles) ; Population 
Households : Agricultural 
population* 

Post Office ; 
Distance. 

288 

DevSee Gotha^e i 

RJP. ; 

s ; 

10-0 

10-4 : 4295 ; 

897 ; 

3136 

Local 


289 

Devade: SGR.i 

N.E : 

18-0 

6 0 ; 1427 ; 

253 : 

1370 

Sakharpa 

9 

290 

Devadlie ; LNJ. 

N ; 

3-0 

3-5;1311 ; 

226 ; 

1122 

Lanje 

5-0 

291 

Devagad i DGD 

N : 

0-J 

0-7:2493; 

448 : 

226 

Local 

... 

292 

Devaghar ; KD, ; 

E : 

11-0 

4-4 j1441 ; 

279 ; 

1399 

Tale 

1-0 

293 

Devaghar ; SGR. ; 

S.W; 

1 

3-0 

1 -2 ; 328 ; 

63; 

316 

Ambav 

5-0 

294 

Devaghar ; GHR. ; 

' E ; 

12-5 

2-8 ; 501 : 

88 ; 

584 

Ginvi 

2-0 

295 

Devakheraki ; CLN. ; 

W ; 

1 

14-0 

2- 1 ; 631 : 

133 ; 

524 

Rampur 

2-0 

296 

DevhSre ; MDG.; 

w : 

lO-O 

2-3; 622; 

155 ; 

584 

Mandangad 

10-0 

297 

Devi Hasol ; RJP.: 

^ ^55. 

W; 

12-0 

4 1 ; 1236 : 

243 ; 

1171 

Bhimto ; 

3-4 

298 

Devake ; DPL.; 

S.W ; 

7-0 

1-55 : 373 ; 

91 : 

226 

Burondi 

2-0 

299 

Devale ; SGR.; 

S ; 

20-0 

3 1 ; 1799 ; 

359 ; 

1 

806 

Local 

... 

300 

Devale Ghera Pracit- 
gad; SGR.; 

N.E; 

16-0 

4 5; 438; 

91 : 

408 

Teryen 

KM) 

301 

DevaP MVN; 

E; 

6-0 

7 1 : 2641 : 

541 ; 

1727 

Local 

... 

302 

Devarukh; SGR,; 

H.Q; 


7-5; 6470; 

1178; 

2785 

Local 

... 

303 

Devasade ; KD .; 

W; 

3-0 

1-3; 406; 

80: 

406' 

1 

Phurus 

3-0 
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Railway St. ; 

Wetjkly Bazar ; Bazar , 

Motor Stand : 
Distance, 

Drink- 

Institutions and other 






Port : Distance* 

facilities* 


Kolhapur 

98-() 

Rajapur 

Wed. 

5-0 

... 


w. ; cl. 

5 SI (5 pr). : pyt. : Ramnavam! Fr. 
Ct. Sud. 9. Hanuman Jayanti Fr. 
Ct. Sud. 15. Parshuram Jayanti Fr. 
Vsk. Sud. 3.: 5 tl.; mq.; lib. 

Kolhapur 

44 

Sakhftrpa 

Sat. 

9-0 

Salcharpa 8-0 

w.; rv, 

rsr. 

2 SI (2 pr).; Phg. Sud. 6.; 2 tl. 

Kolhapur 

75-0 

I-aanjfi 

Tue. 

5-0 1 

Local 

Ratnagiri 24-0 

w* 

2 SI (2 pr).; Sidoba Fr. Kt. Vad, 
n.:3tl. 

Kolhapur 

80-0 

Loca: 

Fri. 


Local 


w. 

3Sl(3pr). : pyt. : Cs(cr). : 4tl. ; 
mq. : 2 dh. ; ch.; lib. ; dp.;— 
Devgad Fort. Port. 

Karad 

90-0 

Khed 


10-0 

1 

Khed 10-0 

w. ; rv* 

4 SI (2 pr. 2m). j Vitthal Rakhuma! 
Fr. Mg. Sud. 11 ; 10 tl. 

Kolhapur 

67-0 

hleorakh 

Sun. 

64) 

Sangames- 
hwar 5-0 

n.rsr. 

2tl. 

Karad 

76-0 


... 

... 

Local ... 1 

Dabhol 21-0 

w. 

SI (pr).; Mahashivratra Fr. Mg. 
Vad 13. tl. 

Karad 

71-0 


... 

... 

Chiplun 11-0 

rv. ; w. 

Sl(pr).: 4tl. 

Mumbra 

120-0 

l"anderi 

Thu. 

6-0 

Local 

Bankot 10-0 

w. ; sPr. 

SI. (pr). : Pyt. ; Cs. ; 2tl. 

Kolhapur 

91-0 

lieniBk. 

Sat. 

2-0 

Musakaji 10-0 

1 w.; sPr. 

SI 2 (2 pf)j: pyt, : ShrJ Arya Durga- 
Devi Fr. Mrg. Vad. 8. ; 3 tl. 

Karad 

lOI-C 

! Buroidi 

... 

2-0 

Karajgaon 1-0 
Harnai 25-0 

rv» 

tl. 

Kolhapur 

60-C 

Local 

Sun. 

... 

. 3-0 

w. 

SI (pr).; Ca.; Mg. Vad. 13 (Maba- 
shivratra). ; 6 tl. ; lib. ; dp. 

Kolhapur 

75-0 

Sangarue. 

shwar> 

i 

Wed. 

14-0 

. 14-0 

w. 

Sl(pr).:2tl. 

Kolhapur 

85-0 j 

1 

Malvan 

Fri. 

6-0 

Chauke 2-0 

Malvan 5-0 

w. 

6S1 (6pr.).; pyt. ; Cs (fmg). ; 5tl. ; 
M. ; lib. : Fr. Kt. Vad. 2.: 
Kt. Vad. 8. ; Dattajayanti Mrg. 
Sud. 15. 

Kolhapur 

61-0 

i 

Local 

Sun. 


... 


w. 

7SI (6 pr. b).; 2C8.; Mrg. Sud. l.j 
Mg. Sud. 15.; tl.; mq ; dg.; 
dh.: lib.; 4dp. 

Karad 

88-0 ^ 

Khecl 


3-0 

Chinchag- 1-0 
har. 

w. 

1 

1 

2tl. 
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MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 


Serial No. ; Village/Town name ; 

Taluka abbreviation ; 
Village/Town name in Maratbi. 

Direction from 
the Taluka/ 
Peta H. Q. 
Travelling 
distance* 

Area (Sq* miles) ; Population 
H<m5eholds Agricultural 
Population. 

Post Office : 
Distance. 

304 

Devasu; SWT. ; 

E; 

11-0 

2-4 : 686 ; 

150; 

506 

Danoli 

1-0 

305 

Dhakamoli; CLN.; 

W; 

20-0 

3-5 : 907; 

194; 

948 

Tnrambav 

3-0 

306 

Dhalavali; DGD.; 

N.E; 

25-0 

2-1: 1150; 

261 ; 

516 

Korle 

1-0 

307 

Dhamanadevi ; KD. 

S; 

18-0 

3-0 : 1203; 

223; 

826 

Local 

... 

308 

DhamaOavaRe; CLN,; 

E: 

1-4 

2-2; 679; 

118; 

616 

Chiplun 

2-4 

309 

DhamaRand ,* KD,; 

E: 

26-0 

5-0; 1546; 

312; 

1537 

Local 

... 

310 

DhamaOi; MDG,; 

W; 

12-0 

1-2; 167; 

48; 

167 

Banket 

7-0 

311 

DhamaRl; SGR. ; 

N: 

14-0 

4-0; 1182; 

244; 

1015 

Kadadeai 

2-0 

312 

DhamaRi; KD.; 

N.W; 

7-0 

3-0 ; 1065 ; 

211; 

922 

Local 

... 

313 

DhamaRampe; RJP. ; 

E; 

14-0 

1-6 : 320; 

51: 

306 

' Saundal 

4-0 

314 

Dhamanase; RTN.; 

N.E; 

24-0 

4-9; 1365 ; 

302; 

1221 

Nevre 

3-0 

315 

Dhamapur; MVN,;*' 

N.W; 

12-0 

10-2 ; 3432 ; 

744; 

2140 

Local 

... 

316 

Dhamapur Tarf Deva- 
rukh ; SGR.; 

vPT) 

E; 

7-0 

7-6 : 2946 ; 

580; 

2606 

Ambav 

3-0 

317 

Dhamapur Tarf 

Sangameswar ; 

SGR ; ^TTRl^ ^ 

N: 

32-0 

1-2; 396; 

74; 

376 

Ambav 

5-0 

318 

Phangar; MDG.; 

SPIT. 

N: 

4-0 

2-3; 214; 

45: 

204 

Mandangad 

10-0 






BATMAOIHl DJUil'BICl’ 


H61 


Railway St. ; 
Diatance. 

Wee Icly Bazar ; Bazar 
Day i Distancca 

Motor Stand; 
Distance* 

Drink¬ 
ing water 
{acilities- 

Institutions and other 
information. 

Port: Distance. 

Betgaum 

51-0 

Danol 1 

Sun. 

1-0 

Danoli 2-0 

Vengurla 24-0 

n ; w* 

SI (pr).: Mauli Fr.. Kt, Vad. 8. ,• 
2tl.:M.;Cch. 

Kar«d 

75-0 

a 



ChipluD 


w; cl. 

Sl(pr). ;tl. 

Kolhapur 

70-0 

Kbarepatan Tue. 

6-0 

Vijaydurg 31-0 

w. 

2S1 (2 pr).; Cs. (mp).; Navaratra 
Fr.i An.Sud. 1 to 10.; 6tl.; mq. ; 
dg.; lib. 

Karad 

8&-0 

Chiphin 

... 

6-0 

Chiplun 


w; pi. 

2S1 (2 pr). : pyt. ; tl. ; mq. ; 2dg.; 

Karad 

64-0 

• 

.... 


Chiplun 

2-0 

cl. 

SI. (pr). : Dasara Mahotsav. An. 
Sud. 1 to Sud. 10. ; 4tl. 

Karad 

73-0 

Chiplun 

... 

15-0 

Khopi 

12-0 

w ; rv* 

3Sl (3 pr). : Cs (cr).; MarutI Fr., 
Ct. Sud. 15, ; lOtl. ; ch. ; dp. 

Mumbra 

119-0 

Paudttri 

Thu. 

13-0 

Bankot 


pit. 

tl. 

Kolhapur 

75-0 

Sangemesh 

war. 

■ Wed. 

4-0 

Local 

... 

rse ; 
rv; t. 

SI (pr). ; Cs. ; 6ll. 

Karad 

68-0 

Khed 

... 

6-0 

Dasturi 

Naka 

2-4 

w. 

2Sl(2pr).;3tl. 

Kolhapur 

50-0 

Pa<du[i 

Sun 

3-0 

Oni 

Musakaji 

9-0 

34-0 

w; rv. 

Cs.; tl. 

Kolhapur 

I KM 

Malgund 

Daily 

3-0 

Local 

... 

w; rv. 

4S1 (4 pr).: pyt.; 6tl. ; dh. ; 
Shri Ratneshwar Fr. Mrg. Sud. 15. 

Kolhapur 

67-0 

Deorukh 

Sun. 

6-0 

... 

5-0 

w; n. ; 
str. 

4Sl(4pr).: Phg. Vad. 15.; 5tl.; 
dg. 






Tiyari 

5-0 



Kolhapur 

88-C' 

Walaval 

7ue. 

1-0 

Local 

Malvan 

11-0 

w ; t. 

3S1 (pr.) ; pyt. ; Cs. ((rag). ; Ram- 
navmi Fr., Ct. Sud. 9. ; 7tl. ; 
HanumanJayantiFr.,Ct.Sud. 15.; 
Tripuri Pauraima Fr. Kt.,Sud. 15.; 
Reserved Forest. 

Kolhapur 

60-0 

Deoiukh 

Sun. 

5-0 

... 

7-0 

w. 

Sl(pr). 

Mumbra 

115-0 

Mhapral 

Fri. 

5-0 

Mahad 

Mhapral 

22-0 

8-0 

cl. 

SI (pr).; Cs. (0* : Hanuman 
Jayanti Fr., Ct. Sud. 15. ; tl. 
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MAHABASHTRA STATE GAZETTEEH 


Serial No. ; Village/Town name ; 

Taluka abbreviation ; 
Village/Town name in Marathi. 

Direction from 
the Taluka/ 
PetaH.Q. 
Travelling 
distance. 

Area (Sq. miles) ; Population 
Households ; Agricultural 
Population. 

Post Office : 
Distance. 

1 

3J9 

Dhanakoli; DPL ,; 

N; 

12-0 

|•7; 

283: 

60; 

269 

Kudawale 

5-0 

320 

Dhaulavalli; RJP.; 

S ; 


8-6; 

2661 ; 

546; 


1 

1 Local 


321 

Dhava^e ; KD.; 

E: 


2-3; 

m 

83: 

311 

Mahalunge 

7-0 

322 

Dhokambale ; RTN. ; 

N; 

10-0 

0-5: 

176: 

36; 

135 

Nevre 


323 

Phokroli: CLN.; 

S; 

1(H) 

3-0: 

702 ; 

139; 

679 

Nivli 

2-4 

324 

Dhopave ; GHR.; 

N ; 

5-6 

1-4! 

1051 ; 

247; 

444 

Peth Anjan- 
1 wel 


325 

Dhopesvar; RJP.; 

S.W; 

2-0 

7-7 ; 

1449: 

272; 

1196 

Rajapur 

2-0 

326 

Dhundare; LNJ.; 

N; 

I-O 

i 1-7: 

75: 

13; 

74 

Lanje 

1-0 

327 

Dhutroli; MDG.; 

W; 

3-0 

1-8 ; 

419; 

73; 

394 

Mandangad 

3-0 

328 

Digas ; KDL.; 

E; 

7-0 

60: 

2052; 

391 ; 

1930 

Local 

... 

329 

Digavale; KVL,; 

SE; 

lO-O 

9-4; 

2152; 

435 ; 

1425 

Natal 

2-0 

330 

Dighi; MDG.; 

W: 

23-0 

1-4; 

Deserted 




331 

Dingane; SWT.; 

N; 

10-0 

3-8 : 

665; 

136; 

503 

Banda 

3-0 

332 

Pingani; SGR.; 

NW; 

16-0 

5-9; 

2352; 

506; 

1770 

Local 


333 

Divan A^i; CLN.; 

E; 

15-0 

0-9; 

Deserted 

... 


... 

334 

Divan Khavati; KD.; 

N; 

10-0 

2-4; 

549; 

105; 

475 

Khavati 

1-0 

335 

Podavali; GHR.; 

S; 

22-0 

2-4: 

610; 

126; 


Narwan 

6-0 


/ 









HATNAGIBI DiSTWCfr 


863 


1 

Railway St, ; 
Distance, 

Weekly Bazar ; Bazar 

Motor Stand ; 
Distance. 

Drink¬ 
ing water 
facilities. 

Institutions and other 
information. 




Port: Distant. 

Karad 

72-0 ! 

Kudawale 


W) 

Dapoli 

Harnai 

8-0 

16-0 

w* 

Shimga Fr., Pbg. Sud. 15 to Vad. 
5.:tl. 

Kolhapur 

100-0 

Rajapur 

Wed. 

14-0 

MusalcajI 

5-0 

w .; cl. 

3S1 (3 pr).: Pyt. ; 2tl.; lib. 

Karad 

97-0 

Khed 


14-0 

Ambaoli 

10-0 

w.;rv. 

Sl.(pr).:2tl. 

Kolhapur 

109-0 

Ratnagiri 

Daily 

9-0 

Ratnagiri 

6-0 

9-0 

w. 

tl. 

Karad 





Chiplun 

10-0 

W. i TV* 

Sl(pr).:2tl. 

Karad 

90-0 




Guhagar 

DabHoI 

10-0 

2-0 

w.; rv,; 

SI (pr).: G. pyt.; 2tl.; . mq. 

Kolhapur 

80-0 

Rajapur 

Wed. 

2-0 

Rajapur 

Musakaji 

2-0 

16-0 

rv. 

4S1 (pr).; G. pyt.; Shivaratra Fr. 
Mg. Vad.; 3tl. M. j mq. 2dg.; 
dh. J 2dp. ( Punyatithi ; Pbg. 
Vad. 1 to 3. 

Kolhapur 

81-0 

ILinje 

Tue. 

I-O 

Lanje 

Ratnagiri 

1-0 

27-0 

rv* ;w. 

tl. 

Mumbra 

IIO-O 

M hapral 

Fr. 

7-0 

Mhapral 

10-0 

w. 

Shri Dev Maruti’s Fr.iCt. Vad. 1.; 
3tl. 

Belgaum 

80-0 

Kudal 

Wed 

7-0 

Local 


w.; rv. 

3SI (3 pr).: pyt.! Ca. (mP.).; 5tl.; 



! 



Malvan 

30-0 


Shri Devi Kalika Fr. Kt. Vad. 4. 

Kolhapur 

72-0 

Kanedl 

Sun 

M) 

Kanlcavli 

Deogad 

10-2 

54-0 

w.; rv. 

4S1 (4nr).; pyt.; DahikalaFr,, 
Mrg. '/aA, 13.; 8tl. 


• 




Deserted 


... 


Belgaum 

76-0 

1 

Banda 

Mon, 

3-0 

Banda 

Vengurla 

4-0 

22-0 

w. :t. 

SI (pr).; Shri Dev Mauli Fr. Pa. 
3tl.; mq. 

Kolhapur 

7&-0 , 

Phungus 

Tue. 

4-0 


6-0 

w.; rsr. 

4SI (4 pr).; pyt.; 5tl.; mq.; lib 


j 

Deaerted 

... 

••• 



... 


Satara 

Road- 

60-0 

Khed 


12-0 

Khavati 

1-0 

w. 

Sl(pr).; Somai Jatra, Ct. Sud. 15.; 
3tl. 

Karad 

96-0 

1 

1.. 



Hedvi 

Jaigad 

8-0 

14-0 

w. ;rv.i 
cl. 

Sl(pr). ;tl. 
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MAHAlUSimtA STATE GAZETTEEB 


Serial No. ; Village/Town name ; 

Taluka abbreviation ; 
Village/Town name in Marathi. 

Direction from 
the taluka/ 
Mta H. Q. 
Travelling 
distance. 

Area (Sq. miles) ; Population 
Households ; Agricultural 
Population. 

Post Office ; 
Distance. 

336 Ponavali ; CLN.; 

W; 

13-0 

2-5; 1313 : 269 ; 875. 

Bivli 3-0 

337 Pongar; RJP.; 

S; 

6-0 

3-6; 1530 ; 338; 1227. 

Local 

338 Dongarapal ; SWT.; 

N; 

12-0 

1-8; 240 : 46: 198. 

Kalne 4-0 

339 Donivaje ; RJP. ; 

E; 

4-0 

3-9; 936; 191; 747. 

Rajapur 4-0 

340 Dorle ; RT. ; 

N; 

19-0 

3-2 : 709; 147; 507. 

Gavde Ambere 6-0 

341 Dudhere ; MDG. ; 

S ; 

6-0 

1-5 : 373 : 72 ; 218. 

Palavni 6-0 

342 pugave ; CLN, ; ^*1% 

NE; 

16-0 

1-3 : 459 ; 88; 433. 

Rampur 6-0 

343 Pugave ; RTN. ; 

Ej 

15-0 

0-6: 159; 34; 131. 

Ibhrampattan 4-0 

344 Pumadev ; PPL. ; 

SW; 

14-0 

0-3; 127: 29; 89. 

Kolthare 3-0 

345 Durgavadi ; CLN. ; 

346 Piirgavadi : MDG. ; 

S : 22-0 

HQ; ... 

7-8; 1071 : 206; 992. 

1-3; 828; 198; 277. 

Kutre 5-0 

Local 

347 Gadanaral; RTN.; 

N; 

31-0 

2-7; 549; 127; 549. 

Kespur i 8-0 

348 Galel: SWT.; 

N; 

9-0 

4-0; 223 : 43; 183. 

Kalne 4-0 

349 Gane ; CLN, ; 

E; 

12-0 

1-2; 281; 82; 278. 

Kalkaone 3-0 

350 GaSgral; CLN.; 

W; 

53-0 

1-7: 785: 156; 511. 

Bivli 3-0 

351 Garivarai; KDL.; 

N ; 

17-0 

3-0 ; 1061 ; 199 ; 903. 

Kasai 4-0 

352 Gahvarai ; DPL.; 

^iT^Trt 

S; 

8-0 

ri: 337: 77; 215. 

Dabhol 6-0 

353 Ganvatale ; DPL, ; 

SE; 

lO-O 

1-5; 450 : 81 ; 392. 

Wakaoli 5-0 





RATNAGIBI DISTRICT 


865 


Railway St. ; 

We';kly Bazar ; Bazar 

Motor Stand ; 
Distance. 1 

Drink¬ 
ing water 
facilities. 

Institutions and other 
information. 





1 

1 

Port: Distance, j 

Kariid 





Chiplun 12-0 

w.; sPr. 

3SI (3 Pr).; Shimga Fr. Phg. Sud. 
15. j 4tl.; 2mq.; 2dg.; lib.; dp. 

KolhsPur 

92-0 

RaiaPur 

Wed. 

5-0 

Rajapur 6-0 
Musakaji 12-0 

w. 

3S1 (3 Pr.). ; pyt.; Datta Jayanti. 
Fr. Mrg. Sud. 15, : 7tl.: mq.: 
dg.; 2lib. 

Beigaum 

73-0 

Baarfa 

Mon. 

2-4 

Banda 3"0 

Vengurla 23'*0 

n. 

SI (pr).; Shri Dev Mauli Fr.; fl; 

Kolhapur 

90-0 

Paiai*ur 

W'ed. 

4-0 

Rajapur 4-0 
Musakaji 18-0 

w. 

Sl(pr).:2tl. 

Kolhapur 

98-0 

Pumagad 

Daily 

10-0 

19-0 

Pumagad 5-0 

w.: cl. 

SI (pr).; Pyt,; 2C..; 3tl.; 1 lib. 

Mumbra 

135-0 

Mhapral 

Frl. 

18-0 

DaPoIi 20-0 
Mhapral 18-0 

w. 

Sl(pr).:2ti. 

Karad 

... 




ChiPlun 14-0 

w.; cl. 

SI (pr).';4tl. 

KolhaPur 

100-0 

1 onde 

Sat. 

1-4 

6-0 

rv. 

tl. 

Karad 

119-0 

Kollhare 

... 

3-0 

Kolthafle 4-0 
Dabhol 4-0 

rv. 

2 tl. 

Karad 

... 




Chiplun 21-0 

w. 

2S1 (2 pr).: 5tl. 

Mumbra 

110-0 

f andeii 

Thu 

6-0 

Dasgaon 20-0 
MhaPfal 10-0 

W. ' 

SI (pr).; Pyt.; Cs (mP.).; 5tl.; 
dh.; lib.; dp. ; Fort. 

KolhaPuur 

100-0 

3»Il avacle 

Sat. 

6-0 

3-4 

Jaigad 10-0 

w.; n. 

SI (pr).; Pyt,; tl. 

Belgaum 

73-0 

E-antla 

Mon. 

2-4 

Banda 3-0 

Vengurla 20-0 

n. 

SI (pr).; Siddheshwar Fr. Ps,; 
2 tl. 

Karad 

60-0 




Chiplun 12-0 

w. 

Sl(pr).:tl. 

Karad 





Chiplun 12-0 

i 

w.; sPr» 

SI (pr).: Cs (fmg).; 3tl.; mq.; 
dg.: dp.; 

KolhaPur 

72-0 

Kasai 

Thu. 

4-0 

Local 

Malvan 18-0 

w. 

SUpr).:7tl. 

Karad 

122-0 

dabhiol 


6-0 

CamP- 8-0 

Dapoli. 

Dabhol 12*0 

w. 

SI (pr).; Shimga Fr, Phg, Sud. 15.; 
tl. 

Karad 

96-0 

V/akaoli 


5-0 

Degaon 4-0 

Harnai 21-0 

w. 

Sl(pr).;6tl. 
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MAHABASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 


Serial No, ; Village/Town name ; 

Taluka abbreviation ; 
Village/Town name in Marathi. 


lau^avadi; 


avade -S-mbere 
RTO.; STttt 


363 Gharadi; 

364 Gharap ; 

mTPT 

365 Gbativade; 

366 Ghativale; 

367 Ghodavali; 

'nisei 

368 Gbotage; 

369 Ghera Palaga 

^TT 'TTfR^ 

370 Ghavanel; 


Direction from 
the taluka/ 
peta H. Q* 
Travelling 
distance. 

Area (Sq. miles) ; Population 
Households ; Agricultural 
Population. 

Post Office 
Distance. 

s,- 

10-0 

2-5 ; 1099; 

199; 

734 . 

Pawas 

2-0 

N; 

15-0 

4-2; 954; 

236; 

586. 

Achare 

2-0 

SW; 

33-0 

2-0; 704; 

139; 

700. 

Phanasgaon 

2-0 

S; 

2-4 

2-6; 761 : 

152; 

585. 

Camp-Dapoli 3-0 

S; 

13-0 

6‘4 : 2894: 

496; 

1766. 

Local 

... 

N; 

16-0 

2-0; 1423: 

303 ; 

667. 

Local 

as. 

W; 

4-0 

6-7; 1589 ; 

335; 

1467. 

Lanje 

5-0 

SW; 

23-4 

1-0 : 394; 

80; 

393. 

Amboli 

4-0 








S; 

12-0 

2-4 : 629; 

121 ; 

524 

Anajani 

4-0 

SW; 

7-0 

3-3: 567; 

120 ; 

558. 

PalaVni 

5-0 

E; 

23-4 

5-7; 227 ; 

47; 

227. 

Tamboli 

9-0 

E; 

36-0 

2 -6; 11; 

5: 

11 . 

Bhedshi 

9-0 

N; 

12-0 

3-3; 1569; 

294; 

1474 

Devle 

4-0 

W; 

12-0 

1-9; 531 ; 

105; 

387. 

Wandri 

5-0 

NE: 

32-0 

2-1 ; 705 ; 

127; 

620. 

Bhedshi 

3-0 

SW: 

7-4 

3-7: 1195; 

232; 

1021 . 

DKamani 

2-0 

E; 

8-3 

8-4:2214 

375; 

1871. 

Local 

... 





BATNAGira DISXniCT 


867 


1 

Railway St. ; 
Distance. 

Weekly Bazar ; Bazar 
Day ; Distance. 

Motor Stand ; 
Distance. 

1 Drink- 
iing water 
facilities. 

Institutions and other 
information. 

Port; Distance. 






Kolhapur 

93-0 1 

! Ratnajjiri 

Daily 

2-0 


I-O 

w. 






Ranpar 

2-0 


Kolhapur 

82-0 

Achare 

Sun. 

2-0 

Achare 

Achate 

1-0 

1-0 

w. 

Kolhapur 

60^0 : 

Tahire 

Tue. 

5-0 

Vijaydurg 

1 

j 

16-0 

w.: n. 

Karad 

102-0 

Camp-Dapoli ... 

J-0 

Harnai 

12-0 

w. 

Kolhapur 

94-0 

; Lanje 

Tue. 

39-0 

i 

Ratnagiri 

Purnagad 

13-0 

1-4 

w. 

Kolhapur 

98-0 

Purnagad 

Daily. 

4-0 

Purnagad 

16-0 

2-0 

w.: cl. 

Kolhapur 

85-0 

Lanfe 

Tue. 

5-0 

Lanje 

Ratnagiri 

5-0 

24-0 

w. 

Belgaum 

42-0 

Arnbo.:! 

Sun, 

4-0 

Amboli 

Vengurla 

4-0 

38-0 

n. ; 
rv.; 
spr. 

Karad 

74-0 

Chiplun 

... 

7-0 

Chiplun 

7-0 

rv.; 
pit. 

M umbra 

128-0 

Mhapral 

Fri. 

18-0 

DapoH 

MhaPral 

22-0 

16-0 

w. 

Belgaum 

65-0 

Banda 

Mon. 

14-0 

Banda 

Vengurla 

12-0 

27-0 

n. 

Belgaum 

95-0 

Bhedshi 

Sun. 

9-0 

Konalkatta 6-0 
Vengurla 51-0 

w. 

Kolhapur 

65 

Devie 

Sun. 

4 


1-4 

rv.; w. 

Kolhapur 

72 

Navdi 

Wed. 

13 


4-0 

str.; 
w.; 

Belgaum 

95-0 

Bhedshi 

Sun. 

3-0 

Banda 

Vengurla 

25-0 

42-0 

n. 

w. 

Karad 

91-0 

Khed 


lO-O 

Khed 

10-4 

w. 

1 

Belgaum 

80-0 

Kadal 

Wed. 

7-0 

Mangaon 

3-0 

w. 






Vengurla 

16-0 

i 


SI (pr).; pyt.; c«.; Shimga Fr. 
Phg. Sud. 15.: 6tl. 


4S1 (4 pr).; Cs (mp). ; Hanuman 
Jayanti Fr. Ct. Sud. J5.; 5tl.; 
dg. ! dh. : 8gym.; 5 lib.; Cch' 


SI (pr).; Shri Dev GangesKwar Fr. 
Mrg. Sud. II.; 4tl.; Shri Dev 
Vithoba Fr. Kt. Vad. II. ; Datta- 
iayanti Fr. Mrg. Sud. 15. ; 


SI(pr).:3tI. 


4SI (4 pr).: Pyt.; 2Cs. ; I2tl. mq. 
dg.; dh. ;Iib. 


2SI (2 pr).; pyt. ;Cs.; 7tl. 
SI (pr).; 3tl. mq. 


Shimga Fr. P$. Sud. 15, ; Dasara 
Fr. An. ; Sud. 10. ; tl.; 


SI (pr).; 2 tl. ; mq.; 
Sl(pr).;2tl.: 
Sl(pr). :2tl. 


2 SI (2 pr) (h).: (Vithoba) Fr.; 
Krt. Sud. is 2 tl. ; mq. ; dg. 


Sl(pr). ;2tl. 
Sl(pr).; 2tl. 


SI (pr). ; pyt. ; 5 tl.; Fort on a 
hill. 


4 SI (4 pr).: pyt.; Shri Dev Rame- 
ihwar Fr. Kt. Sud. 6,; lib. 
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MAHABASHTHA STATE GAZETTEER 


Serial No. ; Villa^e/Town name ; 
Taluka abbreviation ; 
Village/Town name in Marathi. 

Direction from 
the taluka/ 
peta H. Q. 
Travelling 
distance. 

1 

Area (Sq. miles) : Population 
Households ; Agricultural 
population. 

Post Office : 
Distance. 

371 

Ghera Rasalaga^ 

KD.; 

E; 

8-0 

4-2: 713; 

128; 

680. 

Tale 

2-0 

372 

Ghera Sumaragad; 
KD.; 

E; 

16-0 

2-9; 130; 

26: 

130. 

Tale 

9-0 

373 

Ghogare ; KD.; ^0^ 

E; 

17-0 

2-2; 537 ; 

115: 

530. 

Tale 

7-0 

374 

Ghosale; MDG.; 

SE: 

7-0 

2-9; 546; 

132; 

471. 

Mandangad 

4-0 

375 

Ghotage; KDL.; 

NE; 

25-0 

6-3 ; 1632 ; 

321 : 

1592. 

Jambhavde 

3-0 

376 

Ghonasari; KVL.; 

N; 

15-0 

6-0; 2208; 

486; 

2048- 

Local 

... 

377 

Gimavi; GHR.; 

PTinlt 

E: 

lO-O 

4-0; 769; 

154; 

685. 

Local 

... 

378 

Gimhavane; DPL.; 

W; 

2-0 

3- 

: 1733 ; 

356: 

403. 

Local 

... 

379 

Giraganv; KDL.; 

I^TOTT^ 

SE; 

9-0 

3-f 

; 282; 

48; 

236. 

Digas 

6-0 

380 

Girode; SWT.; 

fqttt 

N; 

25-0 

2-1 

; 105; 

25; 

101 . 

Dodamarga 

2-4 

381 

Girye; DGD.; 

N; 

14-0 

10-3 : 3577; 

720; 

2819. 

Local 


382 

Golap ; RTN,; 

S; 

8-0 

9-8 : 2750; 

560; 

1654. 

Local 


383 

Golavali; SGR.; 

N; 

16-0 

4-1 

; 1151 ; 

219; 

1048. 

Sangameshwar 

4 

384 

Golavan ; MVN.; 

NE; 

19-0 

6-2:1502 ; 

358; 

1094. 

Local 


385 

Golavasi; LNJ.; 

SW: 

8-0 

2-6; 786; 

157; 

557. 

Satavli 

5-0 

386 

Golil; DPL.; 

S; 

8-0 

0-4; ... 




... 






RATNAGIBI DISTRICT 
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Railway St. ; 
Distance. 

'Weekly Bazar ; Bazar 
Day ; Distance. 

Motor Stand ; 
Distance. 

Drink¬ 
ing water 
ruLiblie? > 

Institutions and oth-^r 
information. 






Pott Distance. 



Karad 

96~0 

Khed 


10-0 

Khed 

12-0 

w. 

2 SI ( Pr. m). ; Zolqi Devi’s Fr, 
Ct. Vad. 5. ; 7 tl.; Historical 

Fort. 

Karad 

97-0 

Khcd 


12-0 

Khed 

12-0 

w. 

2 tl. ; Remains of Sumargad Fort. 

Karad 

95-0 

Khed 

... 

14-0 

Khed 

19-0 

spr. ; 
pit. 

SI (pr).; 2 tl. ; In this place only 
sweet oil is used for lighting pur- 
poses. 

Mumbra 

120-0 

Pander^ 

Thu. 

4-0 

Mhapral 

12-0 

n. 

SI (pr). ; Hanuman Jayanti. Fr. Ct 
Sud. 15. ; 3 tl. 

Kolhapur 

70-0 

i.OCill 

Sat. 


Ntrukhe 

Malvan 

8-0 

40-0 

w. 

SI (pr). ; pyt. ; Shri Dev Khal- 

nath. Fr. Mrg. Vad. 9. ; 2 tl. ; dh. 

Kolhapur 

54-0 

Pliondi 

Mon. 

3-0 

PHonda 

Dcogad 

3-0 

36-0 

w. 

2 SI (2 pr). ; pyt. ; Shivgad ; Fort 
Tripuri Paiirnima Fr. Kt. Sud 

15. :6tl. ;2dh. :2lib. ;2dp. 

Karad 

77-0 


... 


Cuhagar 

Dabhol 

10-0 

20-0 

w. 

SI (pA ; pyt. ; Cs. (fmg). ; Vagajai 
Fr. Phg. Sud.9. ; 2tl. 

Karad 

101-0 

Girnp- 

I>aooli. 

... 

2-0 

Dapoli 

Harnai 

2-0 

8-0 

w, ;t, ; 
cl. 

(ipp)-; Shri Ram Fr. 
Ct. Sud. 9. ; 8 tl. ; dh. 

Belgaum 

81-0 

Kudal 

Wed. 

11-0 

Nirukhe 

Malvan 

4-0 

34-0 

w. ; n. 

SI (pr). ; Shri Dev Linga Fr. Mrgt 
Sud. 3. ; 2 tl. 

Belgaum 

90-0 

Banda 

Mon, 

17-4 

Dodamarga 3-0 
Vcngurla 36"0 

w. 

tl. 

Kolhapur 

104-0 

I ale re 

Tue. 

28-0 

Vijaydurg 

6-0 

w. 

6 SI (pr).; Pyt. ; Shri Dev Chava- 
deshwari Fr. Mrg. Sud. 1. ; 
Mahashivratra Fr. Mg. Vad. 
15. ; 9 tl. ; 2 mq. ; 4 dg. ; dh. j 
4 lib. 

Kolhapur 

89-0 

Pa was 

Daily 

2-0 

Pa was 
Ranpar 

2-0 

2-0 

w. ; cl. 

2 SI (2 pr).; Pyt. ; Cs (mp). ; 5 tl.; 
mq. ; 2 dg. ; gym. 

Kolhapur 

75 

Sangarne- 

shwar. 

Wed. 

4 

. 

1-0 

w. ; 

rsr. 

5tl. 

Kolhapur 

65-0 

Vi ran 

Wed. 

3-0 

Masade 

Malvan 

3-0 

14-0 

w. 

3 SI (3 pr).: 5 tl. ; dh, 

Kolhapur 

57-0 

Beni Bk. 

Sat. 

7-0 

Lanje 

Purnagad 

8-0 

17-0 

w. 

Sl(pr). ;2tl. 






Dabhol 

12-0 


Deserted. 


Vp 4174-56 
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MAHAEASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 


Serial No. ; Village/Town name ; 
Taluka abbreviation ; 
Village/Town name in Marathi. 

Direction from 
the taluka/ 
Peta H. Q. 
Travelling 
distance. 

Area(Sq. miles) ; Population 
Households ; Agricultural 
Population. 

Post Office ; 
Distance. 

387 

Gonavali; GHR.; 

S: 

9-0 

0-7; 339; 

74; 

334. 

PalsKet 

4-0 

388 

Gondhale; CLN.; 

W; 

14 « 

1-8; 988; 

181 ; 

818. 

Chiveli 

2-0 

389 

Gote; MDG,; 

W: 

15-0 

1-6; 363; 

82; 

354. 

Bankot 

8-0 

390 

Gothane ; MVN,; 

iftaSt 

E; 

22-0 

3-3:1050; 

190; 

977. 

Ramgad 

I-O 

391 

Golhang; SGR .; 

ifrs^ 

E; 

15-0 

9-0; 402; 

80; 

400. 

Deorukh 

3-0 

392 

Gojhafie Donivade; 

RJP.; 

E; 

6-0 

6-0; 1932; 

1 

329; 

1869. 

Saundal 

5-0 

393 

GothaRg Vikhare 

RJP.; ^5^ 


4-0 

2-3; 471 : 

97; 

416. 

Dongar 

I-O 

394 

Gothivare ; RJP,; 

SW: 

!5-0 

4-5; 396; 

1 

82; 

301. 

Ansure 

4-0 

395 

Gothos ; KDL.; 

E; 

19-0 

5-2; 410; 

100; 

393. 

Mangaon 

6-0 

396 

Goval; MDG.; 

SE; 

II 0 

0-3; 17; 

3; 

17; 

Latwan 

2-0 

397 

Goval ; RJP.; . 

S; 

7-0 

4-5; 1428; 

286; 

1110. 

Vilye 

1-0 

398 

Goval; DGD. ; 

NE: 

18-0 

6-3; 888: 

189; 

882. 

Phanasgaon 

2-0 

399 

Govele ; MDG, ; 

N; 

5-0 

0-3; 68; 

31 ; 

64. 

Mandangad 

5-0 

400 

Govil ; LNJ. ; 

E; 

lO-O 

4-3 ; 1528 : 

228; 

1376. 

Shiposhi 

4-0 

401 

Gudhaghe ; DPL. 

S; 

19-0 

1-6 : 636; 

146; 

200. 

Onanavse 

3-0 

402 

Gudeghar : MDG. ; 

W; 

14-0 

1-3 : 282; 

65; 

180. 

Bankot 

5-0 

403 

Gudhe ; CLN, ; 

NE; 

17-0 

5-2 ; 1441 ; 

280; 

1357. 

Rampur 

6-0 
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Railway St. ; 
Distance* 

Bazar ; Bazar 
Day ; Distance. 

Motor Stand ; 
Distance. 

Drink¬ 
ing water 






Port : Distance. 


Karad 

86-0 


... 

... 

Guhagar 8“0 
Palshet 4-0 

w. 

Karad 




... 

Chiplun 12-0 

w. 

Mumbra 

107-0 

Panderi 

Thu. 

8-0 

Dasgaon 13-0 
Bankot 8-0 

w.; cl. 

Kolhapur 

68-0 

Ramgad 

Mon. 

1-0 

Ramgad 1-0 

Achare 17-0 

w. ; 
rv. ; 
cl. 

Kolhapur 

60-0 

Oeorukli 

Sun. 

3-0 

15-0 

w. 

Kolhapur 

97-0 

Raiapur 

Wed. 

6-0 

Musalcaji 21-0 

w. ; cl. 

Kolhapur 

93-0 

Rajapur 

Wed. 

6-0 

Hativaie 2-0 
Musalcaji 14-0 

w.: cl. 

Kolhapur 

80-0 

Kharepatan 

Tue. 

10-0 

Stage 8-0 

Musalcaji 12-0 

cl. 

Belgaum 

78-0 

Mangaon 

Tue. 

6-0 

V ados 2-0 

Wt 






Vengurla 22-0 


Mumbra 

130-0 

Mhapral 

Fri. 

10-0 

Mhapral 24-0 

w. 

Kolhapur 

85-0 

Rajapur 

Wed. 

5-0 

Rajapur 7-0 

w. ; n. 






Musalcaji 11-0 


Kolhipur 

71-0 

Tale Bazar 

Thu. 

11-0 

Vijaydurg 26-0 

w. 

Mumbra 

IIO-O 

Mhapral 

Fri. 

5-0 

Mhapral 6-0 

cl. 

Kolhapur 

84-0 

Shiposhi 

Sat. 

4-0 

Local 

w. 






Ratnagiri 32-0 


Karad 

117-0 

Onaravse 


3-0 

Dabhol 4^0 
Dabhol 6-0 

w. ;ql. 

Mumbra 

103-0 

I’anderi 

Thu. 

16-0 

Dasgaon 26-0 
Bankot 6-0 

w.; rv. 

Karad 

... 


.... 


Chiplun 15-0 

w.; cl. 


Institutions and other 
information. 


Sl(pr).:tl. 


SI (pr). : Hanuman Jayanti, Ct. 
Sud. 15. Shimga Fr. Phg. Sud. 
15. ;4tl. ;dh. 

Sl(pr). i2tl. 


2Sl(2pr).:C»(fmg).;2tl. 


tl. 


3S1 (3 pr).; pyt.; 4tl. M. ; Shimga 
Paurnima Fr. Phg. Sud. 15. 
Tripuri Paurnima Fr. 1st. Sud. 
15. 


tl. 


Sl(pr).; M.2tl.: 


SI (pr).: Shri Bhavai Fr. Kt, Sud. 
11. ;5tl. 


tl. 


2S1 (2 pr).; Pyt.; Shimga Fr. Ps. 
Sud. 15. :6tl. 


2Sl(2pr).;5tl. 


SI (pr). :Cs (mp).; Hanuman 
Jayanti Fr. Ct. Sud. 15. ;tl. 


SI (m),.i Tripuri Paurnima Fr. Kt. 
Sud. 15.:6tl. 


Sl(pr).; Shimga Fr. Phg. Sud. 
15.:2tl. 


tl. 


3S1 (3pr).: Pyt. j 5tl. 


Vf 4174— 66a 
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MAHABASHTHA STATE GAZETTEER 


Serial No. ; Village/Town name ; 

Taluka abbreviation ; 
Village/Town name in Marathi. 

Direction from 
the taluka/ 
peta H. Q. 
Travelling 
distance. 

Area (Sq. miles) : Population 
Households ; Agricultural 
population. 

Post Office ; 
Distance. 

404 

Guhagar ; GHR.; 

HQ: 

... 

4-3 : 5031 ; 

956; 

1983. 

Local 


405 

Guladuve; SWT.; 

S: 

13-0 

1-4; 577; 

102; 

536. 

Aronda 

2-0 

406 

GulavaRe ; CLN.; 

W; 

25-0 

1-5; 531 : 

101 : 

471. 

Nivli 

5-0 

407 

GuRade ; KD. ; 

E; 

15-0 

61 

; 1761 ; 

326; 

1687. 

Lavel 

2-0 

408 

Gunjavane ; RJP. ; 

E; 

10-0 

0-8 : 205; 

32; 

197. 

Korle 

15-0 

o^ 

o 

HadakaRi ; CLNP. ; 

N; 

14-0 

2'C 

: 560; 

114; 

522. 

Nandgaon 

3-0 

410 

Hadapid ; DGD, ; 

E; 

19-0 

3-1 

; 793; 

170; 

419. 

Koloshi 

1-0 

411 

Hadi ; MVN. ; .. 

S; 

8-0 

3-4 ; 2789 ; 

627; 

867. 

Kandalgaon 

5-0 

412 

Halaval ; KVL. ; 

SE; 

1-0 

3C 

; 1437 ; 

286; 

1107, 

Kankavli 

3-0 

413 

Harce ; LNJ.; .. 

W; 

18-0 

5-5 

; 1439 ; 

320 ; 

996. 

Adivare 

5-0 

414 

HaracerJ; RTN,; 

SE; 

12-0 

7-6; 2922; 

574; 

2342, 

Local 

... 

415 

Hardakhale ,* LNJ.; 

E; 

13-0 

7-8 ; 1358 ; 

255; 

1337. 

Bhambed 

9-0 

416 

Harakul Bk. ; 

KVL.; 

E; 

5-0 

6-5 

; 3520 ; 

661 ; 

2714. 

Local 

... 

417 

Harakul Kh.; 

KVL.; ^ 

E; 

9-0 

10-5 

; 3187 ; 

622; 

2915. 

Local 

... 

418 

Harnai; DPL,; .. 

NW; 

9-0 

2-9 

; 6889 : 

1376; 

675. 

Local 
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I 

Railway St. ; 
Distance. 

Weekly Bazar ; Bazar 
Dtiy ; Distance. 

Motor Stand ; 
Distance* 

Drinks 
ing water 

Institutions and other 
information. 

i 


Port : Distance. 



Karad 87-0 

Belgaum 73-0 


Local 

Dabhol 9-0 

w. ; p1. 

4S1(3 Pr. hi).; pyt. ; 2s (mp. cr.); 
Mahashivratra Fr. Mg. Vad. 13.; 
I9tl. ; mq. ; dh. ; ch. ; lib.; 
2dp. : Vyaghrambari Fr. Mrg. 
Sud. 1.; Remains of a mansion 
built in Pesbwa Period. 

Karad 

/Xrorida Sat. 2-0 

Sawant- 14-0 

wadi. 

Vengurla 15^0 

w* 

Sl(pr).;6tl. 

Karad 60-0 


Chiplun 16-0 

rv. 

SI (pi). ; 2tl. 

KolhaPur 88-0 

h.hcd ... 8-0 

Lavel 3-0 

w. 

2S1 (2 pr).: pyt. ; Shr! Dev 

Kedar Fr. Ct. Sud. 13,: I Itl. M.; 

Karad 

Kharepat.in Tue. 4-0 

Musalcaji 28-0 

w .; 0 . 

Tripuri Paurnima Fr. Kt. Sud. 15,; 
tl. 

Kolhapur 61-0 


Chiplun 14-0 

w* 

Sl(pr).;3tl. 

Kolhapur 97-0 

Kdohhi Wed. I^O 

1 Dcogad 19-0 

w. 

SH?r).;6tl. 

Kolhapur 63-0 

1 Lccaf Sat. 

Local 

1 Malvan 8-0 

w. 

1 

6S1 (5pr m). ; pyt.; Hanuman 
Jayanti Fr. Ct. Sud. 15. ; 3tl. 
mq. : dh,; Dahikala Fr, Mrg. 
Sud.10. 

Kolhapur 101-0 

Kinkavi'i Tue. 3-0 

Kankavli 3-0 
Dcogad 48-0 

i 

w.;rv. 1 

i 

SI (pr).; pyt.; 7tl, M. 

Kolhapur 90-0 

Belli Budnik Sun. 5-0 

Lanja 18-00 
Purnagad 8-0 

w. ; n. 

3SI (3 pr).: Tripuri Pautnima Fr- 
Kt.Sud. 15. :5tl. :ch. 

Kolhapur 90-0 

Load Mon. 

Local 

RanPar I 0-0 | 

w. : cl.; 

6S1 (6 pr).; pyt.; Cs. ; 8 tl.; 
3mg.; dg.; lib.; dp. 

Kolhapur 63-0 

Larjo Tue. 10-0 

Bhatnbed 9-0 
Ratnagiri 40-0 

W. 

SI (pr).: Tripuri Paurnima Fr. Kt, 
Sud. 15. ; 2tl. 

Kolhapur 60-0 

Kar kavli Tue. 4-0 

Kankavli 5-0 
Deogad 48-0 

w. ; rv. 

4S1 (4 Pr). ; pyt,; 4 tl- M. ; 
3mq. ; dg. ; gym. ; 2Iib. ; dp. 

Karad 106-0 

Phonda Mon. 4-0. 

Phonda- 0-4 

ghat. 

Deogad 34-0 

w. 

5S1 (4pr. m.). : pyt. ; Cs (con). ; 
6t!. M. :lib. ;dp. 
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MAHAHASHTBA STATE GAZETTEEB 


Serial No. ; Village/Town name ; 

Taluka abbreviation ; 
Village/Town name in Marathi. 

Dir ction from 
the taluka/ 
peta H- Q. 
Travelling 
distance. 

1 Area (Sa. miles) : Population 
Households ; Agricultural 
population. 

Post Office ; 

I Distance. 

419 

Harapunde ; SGR.; 

EE; 

1 

2-4 

2-7; 920; 

179; 

858. 

Deorukh 

2-0 

420 

Haral ; RJP. ; ^o5 .. 

SE; 

19-0 

2-7; 595 ; 

117; 

569. 

Raiapur 

10-0 

421 

Hard!: RJP.: .. 

N; 

10 

1-2; 525; 

70; 

502. 

Rajapur 

2-0 

422 

Hasol Tarf Saundal ; 

RJP. ; 

E ; 

lo-o 

2-9 ; 1040 ; 

187; 

1 

972V 

Rajapur 

10-0 

423 

Hasol ; LNJ. ; 

E; 

8-0 

2-3 ; 440; 

98; 

404.; 

Shiposhi 

4-0 

424 

Hatade ; RJP. ; 

SEj 

26-0 1 

5-1 ; 690; 

117; 

i 

655. 

Kharepatan 

12-0 

425 

Hatakhambe; RTN.; 

E; 

9-0 

8 ! ;2812; 

514; 

2319. 

Local 

... 

426 

Hativale ; RJP. ; 

SE; 

5-0 

2-5; 484; 

104: 

381. 

Korle 

10-0 

427 

Hateri; KDL. ; 

NE; 

5-2 




Deserted. 

... 

428 

Hatis; RTN.; 

E ; 

12-0 

0-| ; 209; 

38; 

151. 

Someshwar 

7-0 

429 

Hatip; DPL.; 

E ; 

12-0 

1-9; 563 ; 

114; 

528. 

1 

Palgad 

3-0 

430 

Hativ ; SGR.; 

E; 

2-0 

2-9 ; 126! ; 

241 ; 

1166. 

1 

Deorulch 

3-0 

431 

Hedali; KD.; 

E ; 

60 

2-3 ; 881 ; 

181 ; 

789. 

* Khed 

5'0 

432 

Hedali; SGR.; 

N; 

19-0 

|•4: 313 ; 

55; 

310. 

Nayri 

5-0 

433 

Hedavi ; GHR. ; 

S; 

16-0 

1-9; 1373 ; 

332; 

574. 

1 

1 

' Local 

■" - '> , 
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Weekly Bazar : Bazar 

Motor Stand ; 

Drink- 

Institutions and other 

Distance, 

Day ; Distance 


Distance, 

Ing water 
facilities. 

information. 


1 




Port 2 Distance. 


Kolhapur 

63-0 

Local 


... 

Local 

... 

w. 

3S1 (3pr).: 9tl.: M.; 7mq.; 
3dg. :dh.: lib.; Cch. :A fort 
in the sea.; A fort on land. 






Local 

... 



Kolhapur 

58-0 

Dforukh 

Sun. 

2-0 


2-4 

w. 

2S1 (pr. m).; Shimga Fr. Phg.Sud. 
I5.;2tl. 



Kliarepatan Tue. 

6-0 

KharePa- 

6-0 

c. 

SI (pr).; tl. 






tan. 

Musakaji 

35-0 



Kolhapur 

82-0 

Rajapur 

Wed. 

2-0 

Rajapur 

2-0 

cl.; rv. 

SI (pr). 




Musakaji 

18-0 



Kolhapur 

93-0 

Raiapur 

Wed. 

10-0 

Fanhale 

4-0 

w. 

SI. (pr.). pyt.: Tripuri Paurnima 
Fr. Kt. Sud. 15 ; 2tl.; mq. ; lib. 






Musakaji 

25-0 



Kolhapur 

86-0 

l-anje 

Tue. 

6-0 

Lanje 

8-0 

w. 

SI (pr.).; Shimga, Fr. Phg. Sud. 
13.; 2tl. 






Ratnagiri 

34-0 



Kolhapur 

46-0 

Kliarepatan 

Wed. 

12-0 

KharePa- 

tan. 

12-0 

w. 

SI (pr).; Tripuri Paurnima Fr. Kt. 
Sud. 15, : Mahashivratra Fr. Mg. 








Vad. 14.: 2tl. 






Muaakaji 

39-0 



Kolhapur 

72-0 

Harcheri 

Mon. 

5-0 

Local 

... 

W.;rv. 

n. 

3 SI (3 pr).; pyt.; Cs.; Shimga. 
Fr. Phg. Sud, 15. ; 6tl. ; dg.; 









dh. ; gym. ; lib. 






Katnagiri 

9-0 



Kolhapur 

90-0 

Rajapur 

Wed. 

5-0 

Rajapur 

5-0 

w. 

SI (pr).: tl. 




Musakaji 

20-0 



Deserted 


Deserted 



Deserted 



Deserted. 

Kolhapur 

88-0 

Tortile 

Sun. 

1-0 


12-0 

w. 

SI (pr).; Mg.: Sud. 15.; tl, ; mq. 

Karad 

119-0 

Palgad 


3-0 

Palgad 

4-0 

w.;rv. 

SI (pr).; Gavdevi Fr. Phg. Sud. 
15. ;4tl. 






Harnal 

19-0 



Kolhapur 

60-0 

D<3oruhh 

Sun. 

3-0 

Deorukh 

2-0 

w.; rv. 

2Sl(2pr).;3tl. :mq. 

Karad 

80-0 

Khed 

... 

5-0 

Local 

... 

w.; rv. 

Sl(pr).:4tl. 

Kolhapur 

77-0 

Sanganesh- Wed. 

8-0 

Ka.aba 

5-0 

rv. 

Sl(pr).:M. 


v/ar* 



Sangame- 

... 







shwar. 




Karad 

100-0 




Guhagar 

13-0 

w.; rv. 

2 SI (pr. m).: pyt.: Cs (mpj. . 
5tl,: dh.: lib. ; 2dp. : Temple 



i 

j 



Borj'a 

3-0 


having a Shrine of God Ganesha 
with ten hands. 
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MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 


Serial No. ; Viilage/Town name ; 
Taluka abbreviation ; 
Village/Town pamcin Maralhi, 

Direction from 
the taluka/ 
pcta H. 
Travelling 
distance. 

Area (Sq. miles) ; Population 
Housendds ; Agricultural 
popula'ion. 

. 

Post Office 
Distance. 


434 

Hedul ; MVN.: ||55 

NE ; 

23-0 

1-6; 1378 ; 

429: 

1202. 

Kaisc 

3-0 

435 

Hevale; SWT.; 

E : 

36-0 

3-7; 226; 

50; 

221. 

Bhedsbi 

3-0 

436 

Hindale ; DGD.; 

S; 

240 

6-0 ;2670; 

555 ; 

1364. 

Local 

... 

437 

Hirlok ; KDL.; 

E ; 

9-0 

2-3; 809; 

144: 

657. 

Digas 

5-0 

438 

Hi vale ; MVN.; 

E; 

18-0 

5-0 : 1366 ; 

281 ; 

1016. 

Poip 

6-0 

439 

Hodakhad : KD. : 

S: 

23-0 

2-5 ; 663; 

138; 

623. 

Aini 

2-0 

440 

Hodavade ; VGR. ; 

E; 

8-0 

4-3 : 2238 ; 

462 ; 

1621. 

Local 


441 

Holi Mauje ; RJP. ; 

W; 

170 

n ; 419; 

95; 

277. 

Jaitapur 

2-0 

442 

Humarama'a ; KDL, ; 

N; 

6-0 

1-6; 883; 

171 ; 

663. 

VetaLBamberde 2-0 

443 

Humbaral ; KVL.; 

N : 

30 

3-0; 898; 

178: 

702. 

Tarandale 

4-0 

444 

Humbari; KD,; 1''^^ 

E: 

120 

2-5; 640; 

127; 

435. 

MaHalunge 

3-0 

445 

Hurse ; RJP.; .. 

W ; 

I8-0 

0-3; 150; 

37; 

78. 

Ansure 

4-0 

446 

Idavali; LNJ.; 

SW ; 

8-0 

1-9; 846; 

165; 

799. 

Satavli 

5-4 

447 

Pane ; DPL.; .. 

NW: 

18-0 

1*3; 376; 

87; 

274. 

Ade 

2-4 

448 

Ilaye ; DGD.; .. 

SE; 

7-0 

5-8 ; 1585 ; 

332; 

1404. 

Dabhol 

3-0 

449 

Insuli; SWT.; 

s ; 

4'0 

8-1 :3279: 

710 ; 

2619. 

Local 


450 

Isapur; GHR, ; 

NE ; 

16-0 

_ 

2-0; 630; 

134; 

366. 

Pewe 

4-0 



HATNAGIHI DISTRICT 
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1 



! 

1 

1 

Motor Stand ; j 


1 

Institutions and other 

Rallwav St. : 1 

Weekly Bazar ; Bazar 

Distance. i 

Drink- 



D .y ; 

Distance. 




ing water 

information. 









Port j Distance, 

facilities. 


Kolhapur 

73-0 

SukaKirad 

Sun, 

3-4 

Kasai 

1 

3-0 

w. ; n. 

SI (pr).; pyt.; Dahikala Fr. Mrg. 
Sud. 1.; 5tl. ; lib. 






Malvan 

24-0 



Belgaiim 

30-(i 

BKe.dshi 

Sun. 

8-0 

Konalkatta 6-0 

t. 

Sl(pr).;tl. 





Vengurla 

49-0 

1 


Kolhapur 

94-0 

!M!l:hhaon 

Sat. 

1-0 

Mithbaon 

2-4 

w.: cl- 

4 SI (4 pr).; pyt.; Cs (fmg),; 
Shri Dev Kalbhairav Fr. Mr • 




i 

n. 









Sud. 1. ; 4tl,; dh. ; lib. ; dp. 

Belgaum 

80-0 

Kudal 

Wed. 

10-0 

Bomharde 

35 - 0 ' 

w,: n. 

SI (pr).; Shri Dev Ling Fr. Mrg. 





T.Kalsui:., 

J 1 

1 

Sud. 7.: 2tl. 






Malvan 

28-0 



Kolhapur 

100-0 

Masade 

Wed. 

(fO 

Masade 

1-4 

rv. 

4 SI (4 pr). : pyt.; Dasara Fr. An, 
Sud. 10, Shimga Fr. Phg. Sud. 





1 




15. ; 5tl. 


i 



1 

Malvan 

13-0 j 



Karad 

80-1, ^ 

CKiplun 

... 

lO-O 

Chiphm 

15-0 ; 

w. ;cl- 

SI (pr). ; Holi Paurnima Fr. Phg. 
Sud. 15. ; 2tl. ; M. ; mq. ; 2dg. 

Belgaum 

78-0 

Local 

Tue. 


Vengurla 

6-0 

1 

w. 

2 SI (2 pr). ! pyt.: Cs. (mp).; 3tl. 
M. : lib. ; 3 dp. ; ch. 






Vengurla 

8-0 


Kolhapur 

102-0 

Raja pur 

Wed. 

12-0 

Musakaji 

5-0 1 

w. 

SI (pr). i 2tl. 

Belgaum 

80-0 

Siikilwad 

1 Sat. 

4-0 

Local 


w. ; rv. ' 

SI (pr). : Cs (con). : Shri Dev 
Chavala Mrg. Sud. 9. ;tl. 














Malvan 

25-0 


Kolhapur 

56- I 

Phoiida 

Mon, 

4-0 

1 

Local 

Deogad 

4(>0 

n. 

2 SI (2 pr.). ; 3 tl ; dg. ; lib. 

Karad 

99- } 

Khed 

... 

lO-O 

Khed 

12-0 

w. ; rv. 

Sl(pr).;4tl. 

Kolhapur 

80- ) 

Rajapur 

Wed. 

12-0 

Musakaji 

8-0 

w. 

1 


Kolhapur 

67-0 

Lanje 

Tue. 

7-0 

Lanje 

8-0 

w. ;cl. ; 

SI (pr). : Tr/puri Paurnima Fr. Kt. 




Ratnagiri 

37-0 

n. 

Sud. 15. ;5tl.;lib. 



Karad 

113-4 

Ade 


2-4 

Harnai 

5-0 

w. ; rv. 

SI (pr). ; 6 tl. 






Hatnai 

5-0 



Kolhapur 

80-0 

Deogad 

Fri. 

6-0 

Deogad 

5-0 

w. 

3 SI. (2pr,m) ; pyt; 3tl. 

Belgaum 

70-0 

Bar da 

Mon. 

4-0 

Banda 

3-0 

w. ; rv. 

3 SI (3pr). , pyt. : Cs (mp).. ; 
Shri Dev Mauli Fr. Mrg. Sud.2 ; 

4 tl. mq. ; dg. ; lib. ; dp. 

1 






1 Vengurla 

1&-0 


Karad 

8:>- 0 




Guhagar 

12-0 

cl. : w. 

SI (pr). : Shri Vithoba Fr. Kt. Sud. 





1 Kami 

2-0 

n. 

II. ; 6 tl. ; mq. ; dg. 
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MAHAHASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 


Serial No. ; Village/Town name ; 

Talul'a abbreviation ; 
Village/Towr name inMaratbi. 

Direction from j 
the taluka/ ' 

peta H. Q, 1 

Travelling . 

distance. | 

Area (Sq. miles) : Population 
Households ; Agricultural 
population. 

PoJ-t Office 
Distance. 

451 

Isavali; LNJ.: 

Wi 

14-0 

4-0 ; 1014: 

1 

191; 

570. 

Salavli 

4-0 

452 

Jayagad; RTN.; 

N; 

40-0 

1-5; 2309; 

530; 

25. 

Local 

•• 

453 

Jaitapur; KD.; 

NE; 

12-0 

1 2*3; 560; 

1 

113; 

471. 

Tale 

5-0 

454 

Jaitapur Mauj'e ; RJP.; 

W: 

16-0 

0-6; 2414; 

468; 

1203. 

Local 

** 

455 

Jalaganv ; DPL. ; 

S; 

I-O 

3-1; 2348; 

513; 

847. 

Camp-Dapoli 1-0 

456 

Jamage; KD.; 

SW; 

6-4 

2-0; 835; 

170; 

757. 

Murde 

2-0 

457 

Jamage; DPL.; 

E; 

18-0 

2-6: 1228; 

267; 

1129. 

Palgad 

5-0 

458 

Jamasut; GHR.; 

SE; 

8-0 

1 

j 3-3; 960; 

1 

2)7; 

927. 

Welamb 

3-0 

459 

Jambhari; GHR.; 

S; 

20-0 

1 3-8; 1096; 

280: 

1005. 

Tawsal 

4-0 

460 

Jambhari; RTN.; 

N; 

36-0 

0-6: 1699; 

392; 

359. 

Saitavadc 

1-4 

461 

Jambhavade; KDL. ; 

NE; 

22-0 

6-1; 2563; 

476; 

2178. 

Local 

•• 

462 

Jambhavali; RJP. ; 

E; 

13-0 

2-3; 356; 

6); 

294. 

j 

Kelavli 

4-0 

463 

Jamburde; KD.; 

S; 

5-0 

10; 372; 

81; 

370. 

Khed 

3-0 

464 

JamasaPcJe; DGD.; 

E; 

1-4 

11 ■3; 7556; 

1522; 

2971. 

Local 

•• 

465 

Janasi ; RJP. ; SifTOt 

SW; 

10-0 

0-9; 363; 

73; 

184. 

Mithgavanc 

2-4 

466 

Jarigalavadi ; SGR. ; 

S ; 

17-0 

1-5; 219; 

41; 

213. 

Devle 

2-0 
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Railway St. ; 
Distance. 

Wtsclcly Baatar ; Bazar 
Dtiy ; Distance. 

Motor Stand ; j 
Distance. 1 

Drink¬ 
ing water 
facilities. 

Institutions and other 
information. 

Poit; Distance 

Kolhapur SS-O 

Beni BIc. Sun. 2-0 

14-0 

Purnagad 15-0 

! 

w: cl. 

3 SI (3 pr).: Tripuri Paurnima Fr. 
Kt. Sud. lOto 15.; ll. 

Kolhapur 104-0 

Local Daily 

Local 

Local 

w.; o. 

2 SI (2 pr).; pyt.; 4 tl.; 4 mq. 
4 dg.; dh.; ch.; dp.; Fort; Jayaji 
Mahar Samadhi. 

Karad 103-0 

Kh«d .. 10-0 

Bharane 12-0 

w. 

Sl(pr).; 4tl. 

Kolhapur 100-0 

Rajapur Wed, 12-0 

Musahaji 4-0 

1 

w. 

4 SI (pr. 2 m, h).; pyt.; Vetal Fr. 
Phg, Sud. 15.; 3 tl.; M.; mq.; 
dg.; dh.; ch.; lib.; 3 dp. 

Karad 100-() 

Camp- ., I-O ' 

D.ipirli. 

Dapoli 2-0 

Harnai 10-0 

w. 

2 SI (2 pr).; pyt.; Cs (mp). 
Maruti Fr. Ct. Sud. 15.; Shimaga 
Fr. Phg. Sud. 15.; 9 tl.; dg.; 
Potteries. 

Karad 80-1 • 

Khed .. 10-0 

Khed 8-0 

w. 

Sl(pt).; 5tl.; mq. 

Karad 121-0 

I’algad .. 5-0 

Palgad 5-0 

Harnai 26-0 

w. 

2 SI (2 pr).; pyt.; Shimga Fr. 
Phg, Sud. 15.: 4 tl.; mq. 

Karad 87-0 

• 

Guhagar 13-0 ^ 

i 

Dabho! 19-0 

w.; rv. 

SI (pr).; pyt.; Shimga Fr. Phg. 
Sud. 15.; 3tl.: lib. 

Karad llO-C 


Guhagar 20-0 

Jaigad 12-0 

w. ; cl. 

2Sl(2pr).; 2tl. 

Kolhapur 115-1 i 

Sallavadc Sat. 1-4 

Saitavade 1-4 

Jaigad 8-0 

w. 

2 SI (2 pr). ; Cs. ; tl. ; 2 mq. 
lib, ; dp. 

Kolhapur 62-(i 

Kanhavli Tue. 15-0 

Nirukhe 5-0 

Malvan 40-0 

1 

w. 

2 SI (pr). ; pyt. ; Cs (mp). ; Bhag- 
vati Fr. Mrg. Vad, 8. ; 4 tl. ; Cch. 

Kolhapur 85-0 

Kharepatan Tue, 6-0 

Kondye 8-0 
Musaicaji 28-0 

w. 

SI (pr). ; ll. ; 

Karad 85-0 

Khed .. 3-0 

Jamburde 1-4 
Rd. 

w. 

SI (pr). ; ll. 

j 

Kolhapur 78-0 

Deogad Fri. 2-0 

Deogad 2-0 

w. 

15 SI (13 Pr, m. h).; pyt.; Cs. 
(mp). ; Tripuri Paurnima Fr, Sud. 
15.; 10 tl.; mq. ; 61ib. ; 4 dp. 

Kolhapur 94- f) 

Rajapur Wed. 20-0 

Musaltaji 7-0 

w. 

tl. 

Kolhapur 63 0 

Devie Sun, 2-0 

Local 

j 

o. 
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MAHjU^ASHTBA state gazetteer 


Serial No. ; ViIIage/Town name ,* 
Taliika abbreviation ; 
Villagc/Town name in Marathi. 

Direction from 
the taluka/ 

pet' H. Q. 

Travelling 

distance. 

Area (Sq. miles) : Population 
HouseKolds ; Agricultural 
population. 

Post Office ; 
Distance. 

467 

Janavale; 

GHR.; 

N; 

7-0 

i /; 984; 

208; 

665 

Pat Panhale 3“0 

468 

Janavali ; 

KVL.; 

M; 

2-4 

4-9; 1549; 

335; 

1113. 

Katikavli 2-0 

469 

Javade; 

LNJ.; 

W; 

8-0 

3-4; 1004; 

198; 

956. 

Lanje 9-0 

470 

Javale ; 

MDG. 

W; 

18-0 

1-3; 497; 

117; 

323. 

Kelshi 7-0 

471 

Javalethar ; 

RJP. 

SE; 

26-0 

5-7; 864; 

163; 

544. 

Kharepatan 10-0 

472 

Jogele; 

DPL. 

NE; 

0-4 

0-7; 142; 

24; 

[72. 

Camp-Dapoli 1-0 

473 

Juvallii ; 
miit 

•o 

RJP. 

SE; 

9-0 

4'1; 1506; 

330; 

1053. 

Korle 5-0 

474 

Juve Jaitap'jr ; 

RJP.: 

S; 

14-0 

M; 530; 

113; 

34. 

Devache- 2-0 

Gothanc* 

473 

Juve ; 

RTN. 

S; 

2-0 

0-7: 385; 

76; 

365. 

Karle 1-0 

476 

Juva-Koil ; 

MVN 

E; 

15-0 

0-04; 1; 

1; 

1. 

Poip 2-0 

477 

Juva-Anjanac ; 
^fr-srfsrqr^ 

MVN. 

•• 

•• 

0*03 .. 

•* 


Deserted 

478 

Juva Dhanaj" ; 
5T-rr 

MVN. 


•• 

0 01 .. 


-• 

Deserted , ♦ 

479 

Kacare ; 

RTN.; 

N; 

36-0 

0*2; 72; 

17. 

18. 

JiigaJ 4-0 

480 

Kadapade Tari 
Bande ; 

SWT. : 

E; 

31-0 

1 -6; 55; 

13: 

55. 

Tambol! 7-0 

481 

Kadavad ; 

CLN.; 

E; 

10-0 

4-2; 1119; 

241; 

1044. 

Akla 2-0 

482 

Kadaval ; 

SGR.: 

N; 

22-0 

7*3; 3946; 

823; 

2565. 

Local 






KATNAGIBI DISTHICT 
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Railway St. ; 
Distance. 

Wetikly Baxar ; Bazar 
Day ; Distance, 

Motor StJ*nd ; 
Distance. 

Drink¬ 
ing water 
facilities, 

Institutions and other 
Information, 



Port : Distance. 


Karad 80-0 

. 

Cuhagar 7-0 

Dabhol 16-0 

w. 

SI (pr).; Ramnavami Fr. Ct. Sud. 
9.; Shimga. Fr. Phg. Sud. 15. 

2 tl. ; mq. 

Kolhapur 58-1 

Kanlavll Tue. 2-0 

Kanlcavli 2-0 

Deogad 42-0 

w.; o. 

3 SI (3 pr).; pyt.; Dev Dipawali 
Fr. Mrg. Sud. 1.; 7 tl.; mq.; Cch. 

Kolhapur 89-1' 

L&nje Tue. 9-0 

Lanje fi^O 

Ratnagiri 36-0 

w.; cl. 

2 SI (2 pr).; Shri Ram Fr. Ct. Sud. 

1 to 9.; 6 tl. 

Mumbra 130-(1 

Pantleri Thu. 18-0 

Bankot 10-0 

w. 

Sl(pr).; tl. 

Kolhapur 84-0 

Kharepatan Thu. lO-O 

KharepatanlO-0 

Musakaji 36-0 

w. 

SI (pr).; Tripuri Paurnima Fr. Kt. 
Sud. 15.; 2tl. 

Kara<l 100- ,1 

1 

Catrp- .. 1-0 

Da poll. 

Camp. 0-4 j 

Dapoli. ! 

Harnai 10-0 

w. 

ti. 

Kolhapur 92-9 

Raja pur Wed. 6-0 

Musakaji 22-0 

w. 

SI (pr).: pyt.; Tripuri Paurnima 
Fr. Kt. Sud. 15.; Shimga Fr. Phg. 
Sud. 15.; Dasara Fr. An. Sud. 1 
to 10.; tl. 

Kolhapur lOO-'O 

Rajapur Wed. 14-0 

Musakaji 9-0 

w. 

SI (pr).; tl.; dh. 

Kolhapur 82-0 

Rataagiri Daily 3-0 

Ratnagiri 3-0 

w. 

Si (pr).; tl. 

Kolhapur 100-0 

Masade Wed. 2-0 

Malvan 15-0 


Deserted. 

Deserted 

De.scrted 

Deserted 


Deserted. 

Deserted 

Deiierted 

Deserted 

•• 

Deserted, 

Kolhapur 10iV() 

Jaigad Daily 4-6 

4-0 

Jaigad 4-0 

w. 


Belgaum 4f) 0 

Banda Mon. 9-0 

Banda 13-0 

Vengurla 30-0 

n.; spr. 

tl. 

Karad 

.. 

Chiplun 15-0 

w.; rv. 

Sl(pr).; 3tl. 

Kolhapur 75-1} 

Sangame-Wed. 8-0 

ahwar. 

2-0 

w. 

5 SI (5 pr).; 2 tl: 2 mq.ich. 
lib.; 2 dp. 
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Serial No. ; Vilkge/Town name ; 

Taluka abbreviation ; 
Village/Town name In Marathi. 

Direction from 
the taluka/ 
peta H. Q. 
Travelling 
distance. 

Area (Sq. miles) ; Population 
Households ; Agricultural 
population. 

Post Office ; 
Distance. 

483 

Kadaval ; 

KDL.; 

E: 

lO-O 

3-5; 

803; 

145; 

734. 

Oigas 

4-0 

484 

Kadavali; 

KD.; 

SE.; 

25-0 

3-8: 

1229; 

235 ; 

1054. 

Dhamnand 

4-0 

485 

Kadava?; 

MDG. 

SE; 

10-0 

I-?; 

459; 

96; 

359. 

Latwan 

1-0 

486 

Kadivali ; 

DPL.; 

N; 

14-0 

2-7; 

661; 

149; 

451. 

Kudawale 

1-4 

487 

Kajirda ; 

RJP.: 

E; 

30-0 

5-8; 

1006; 

196; 

983. 

Kharepatan 

16-0 

488 

Kajurli; 

GHR.; 

SE; 

29-0 

4-3; 

1116; 

234; 

925. 

Veer 

3-0 

489 

Kalabadevi; 

RTN.; 

N; 

6-0 

0-9; 

nil; 

245; 

134. 

Basani 

1-0 

490 

Kalabaste ; 

CLN.; 

NE; 

4-0 

1-3: 

573; 

108; 

527. 

Chiplun 

3-0 












491 

Kalakavadi ; 

RJP.; 

W; 

16-0 

1-3; 

366; 

85; 

336. 

Wadanavedar 

3-0 

492 

ICalakavanS ; 
'Fi2Pfi=f% 

MDG.; 

W; 

11-0 

11; 

178: 

52; 

105. 

Mandangad 

10-0 

493 

Kalakavane ; 

CLN.: 

E; 

12-0 

3-5: 

836; 

160; 

685. 

Local 

•• 

494 

Kalaki; 

DPL.; 

S; 

II-O 

2 0; 

515; 

107; 

399. 

Dabhol 

5-0 

495 

Kajamani Bk. ; KD.; 

N; 

4-0 

3-7: 

1437; 

275; 

1029. 

Khed 

5-0 

496 

Kalama^i Kb.; KD.; 

E; 

23-0 

5-0; 

463; 

95; 

443. 

Mahalunge 

13-0 

497 

Kalamath; 

KVL.: 

W; 

0-2 

2-3; 2120; 

,44; 

1366. 

Kankavli 

2-0 





EATNAGIBI DISTRICT 883 


Railway St. ; 
Distance. 

Bazar ; Bazar 
D:*y ; Distance. 

1 Motor Stand ; 

1 Distance. 

Drink¬ 
ing water 
faci lilies. 

Institutions and other 
information. 






1 Port : Distance. 


Kolhapur 

80-0 

Local 

Fri* 

•• 

Local 

Malvan 

36-0 

W, ! 

1 

SI (pr).: Cs (inp).; 2 tl.; Shti 
Dev Linga Fr. Mrg. Sud. 9. 

Karad 

70-0 

Cliiplun 


8-0 

Chiplun 

6-0 

w. ; rv.| 

2 SI (pr). ; pyt. ; Cs (mp). ; 6 tl. 
lib.; dp. 

Mumbra 

110-0 

Mhapral 

Fri. 

10-0 

Mhapral 

22-0 

w. 

Sl(pr).; 2tl. 

Karad 

100-0 

Kudawale 

• • 

1-4 

Dapoli 

Harnai 

6-0 

14-0 

w. : rv 

. 2Sl(m. pr). ; pyt. ; Shimga Fr. 
Phg. Sud. 15. : 4 tl. 

Kolhapur 

44-0 

Pachal 

Sun. 

6-0 

KharepatanI6-0 

w. ; rv. 

Sl(pr).: tl. 






Musahaji 

42-0 



Karad 

95-0 

•• 

•• 

•• 

MalcKjan 

Jaigad 

10-0 

w. ; pit.' 
cl. 

; 2 Sl(2 pr);. 5 tl. : Shri Jogai Fr. 
Phg. Sud. 14. 

Kolhapur 

85-0 

Kasai veil 

Daily 

2-0 

Ratnagiri 

1-0 

5-0 

w. 

.SI (or).; 3 tl. : dg.; Shimga Fr, 
Phg Sud. 15. 

Karad 

63-0 

i 


• • 


Chiplun 

3-0 

w. 

SI (pr). ; Shimga Fr. Phg. Sud 
15.; tl.; mq. 

Kolhapur 

95-0 

Rajapur 

Wod. 

12-0 

Rajapur 

12-0 

w. 

Sl(pr).; tl.; dh. 






Musakaji 

II-O 



Mumbra 

118-0 

I’andsri 

Thu. 

12-0 

Bankot 

10-0 

w. 

tl. 

Karad 

60-0 

... 



Chiplun 

13-0 

w. 

SI (pr).; 2 tl.; dp. 

Karad 

109-C 

Dabliol 

•• 

5-0 

1 

Dapoli 

Dabhol 

9-0 

6-0 

cl. 

SI (pr). : Shimga Fr. Phg, : Sud. 
15.; 2tl. 

Karad 

88-0 

Khecl 


5-0 

Local 

•• 

w. ; rv. 

2Sl(2pr).; 3tl. 

Karad ; 

103-0 

Noheir 


3-0 

Ambavli 

1 

13-0 

pit. ; w. 

SI (pr). ; 3 tl. 

Kolhapur 

60- ( 

Kanhavli 

Tue. 

2-0 

Kankavli 

0-2 

i 

w. 

L 

3 SI (3 pr). ; pyt. ; Tripuri PaumJ 
ma Fr. Kt, Sud. 15.; 5 tl. mq. 






Deogad 

45-0 j 

1 
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MAHAHASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 


S~*ri«'il No, ; Village/Town name ; 

Taluka abbreviation ; 
Viliage/Towii name in Marathi. 

Direction from 
the taluka/ 
peta H. Q- 
T ravlllng 
distance. 

Area (Sq. miles) ; Population 
Households Agricultural 
population. 

Post Office ; 
Distance. 

498 

Kalambaste 

SGR.; 

N; 

15-0 

4-3; 2002; 

408; 

1579. 

Local 


499 

Kalambat ; 

DPL. 

N; 

8-0 

21; 515; 

107; 

399. 

Harnai 

' 

6-0 

500 

Kalambat ; 

CLN.; 

W; 

25-0 

4( 

); 1232; 

251: 

1044. 

Nivli 

7-0 

501 

Kalambist ; 

SWT.; 

E; 

15-0 

4-4; 1645; 

329; 

1227. 

Local 


502 

Kalambusi; 

SGR,; 

NW; 

2 0 

2-5; 1279; 

277; 

1090. 

Makhjan 

3-0 

503 

Kalamuncji ; 
W6Sfj^ 

•j 

CLN.; 

W; 

14-0 

20: 713; 

150: 

433. 

Margtamhane 2-0 

504 

Kalane ; 

SWT.; 

SE; 

16-0 

2-6: 575; 

122; 

420 

Local 

•• 

505 

Kalasavali; 
^'■/5 -‘.i=(o5Y 

RJP.; 

N: 

12-0 

4-4 

; 1365; 

261; 

1219. 

Oni 

4-0 

506 

Kalase ; 

MLN.; 

NW; 

14-0 

3-7; 2677; 

526; 

1535. 

Local 

•• 

507 

Kalasuli; 

KVL.; 

SE; 

6-3 

91 

; 3687: 

695; 

3411. 

Local 


508 

Kalazondi; 

RTN.;- 

N: 

27-0 

5-3; 1237; 

262; 

1170. 

fCespuri 

3-0 

509 

Kaleli; 

KDL.; 

NE; 

16-0 

3-8; 637: 

122: 

589. 

Mangaon 

3-0 

510 

Kaluste; 

o 

CLN.; 

1 

W; 

5-0 

2-4; 2099; 

401; 

1224, 

Local 
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Railway St. ; 
Distance, 

1 

1 U eeMy Bizar ; Bazar 
Dr.y ; Distance. 

Motor Stand ; 
Distance. 

1 

i 

Drink¬ 
ing water 
facilities; 

Institutions and other 
information. 






Port ; Distance. 


Kolhapur 

77-0 

Sangame- 
si-war. 

1 

1 

1 

Wed. 

6-0 

2-4 

w.; rv. 

2 SI (2 pr).; Phg. Sud. 13.; and 
An. Sud. 1 to 10.: Sth.mq.; dg.: 
Famous for the art and architec¬ 
tures of historically important 
Rameshwar Temple. 

Karad 

115-0 

1 


•• 


1 


Karad 


Hiirnai 

.. 

6-0 

Harnai 3-0 

w.; cl. 

S)(pr).: 2tl. 






Harnai 4-0 



Belgaum 

58-0 


•• 

•• 

Chiplun 16-0 

rv. 

2Sl(pr).; 3tl. 


88-0 

D a noli 

Sun. 

4-0 

Sawant- 12-0 
wadi. 

Vengurla 27-0 

w.; rv.j 

Sl(pr).; pyt.: Cs(mp).; ShriDev 
Ling Fr. Psh. Sud. 10.; 4 tl. ; 
dh.; lib.; dp.; Cch. 

Karad 

•• 

Mukhi’im 

Sat. 

3-0 

MakKjan 3-0 

1 

w. 

2S)(2pr).; 5tl. 

Belgaum 

80-0 

1 


•• 

Chiplun 16-0 

w. 

Sl(pr).:3tl. 

Kolhapur 

92-0 

ijianda 

Mon. 

8-0 

Banda 8-0 


Sl(pr).; MauliFr. Mrg.; 4tl-; dp. 

r-v. 






Vengurla 24-0 


Kolhapur 

90-0 

(^ajfipur 

Wed, 

8-0 

Oni 4-0 

1 

i 

Musakaji 18-0 

w. 

SI (pr).; pyt.; Tripuri Paurnima 
Fr.Kt.Sud.l5.:2tl.;M.;Shimga 
Fr. Phg. Sud. 15. 

Kolhapur 

68-0 

[ l .oi::al 

Thu, 


Dhamapur 2-0 

Malvan 12-0 : 

w. 

3 SI (3pr).; pyt.; Cs (fmg).; 
Ramnavami Fr. Ct. Sud. 9.; 

7 tl. ; M.; lib,; 2 dp- 

Kolhapur 

104-0 

Kankavli 

Tue. 

10-0 

Kanicavli 6-0 

Dcogad 52-0 

w. 

5 SI (4pr.m). : pyt. ; Tripuri 
Paurnima Fr. Kt. Sud, 15. ; 12 tl ; 
M. ; lib. : dp. 

Belgaum 

67-0 

Phungua 

Tue. 

15-0 

1 

Local .. ' 

Jaigad 3-0 

w.; cl. 
rv. 

2 SI (2 pr). ; pyt. ; Shimga Fr. 
Phg. Sud. 15. ; 3 tl. 

Karad 

68-0 

Mangiion 

Tue. 

3-0 

Amberi 2-0 
Vengurla 17-0 

w.; p. 

SI (pr). : 6 tl. : Shri Dev. Mauali 
Fr. Kt. Vad. 12.: Ling Fr. Kt. 
Vad. 5. : Sateri Fr. Mrg. Sud. 9. 


Vf 4174-57 
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MAHABASHTRA. STATE GAZETTEER 


Serial No, ; Village/Town name ; 

Taluka abbreviation ; 
Village/Town name in Marathi. 

Direction from 
the taluka/ 
peta H. Q. 
Travelling 
distance. 

Area (Sq. miles) ; Population 
Households , Agricultural 
popuLtlon, 

Post Office ; 
Distance. 

511 

KalavaDiJe ; 

CLN.; 

SE; 

4-0 

2-9; 1105; 

210 ; 

1083. 

Chiplun 

5-0 

512 

Kamathe; 

CLN.; 

S : 

3-0 

4-0; 1645 ; 

312 ; 

1563. 

Chiplun 

4-0 

513 

Kambale Lavagan; 
RTN.; 

N; 

33-0 

0-5; 283 ; 

67; 

152. 

Saitavade 

4-0 

514 

Kai?agavali ; 

LNJ.; 

N i 

5-0 

2-2; 702; 

143 ; 

552. 

Nanij 

3-0 

515 

KaOakadi ; 

SGR.; 

S: 

&-0 

4>8:15I4; 

282 ; 

1226. 

Sakharpa 

6-0 

516 

KaVakavaU ,* 

KVL.; 

HQ; 


3-3; 4467; 

875 ; 

1404. 

Local 


517 

Kanate ; 

LNJ.; 

W; 

6-0 

1-4; 414; 

85 ; 

377. 

Lanie 

5-0 

518 

Kanate; 

MDG.; 

W; 

17-0 

0-8; 135; 

34; 

105. 

Veshwi 

2-0 










519 

Kandalagahv ; MVN. ; 

N ; 

6-0 

9-9; 5015; 

1048 ; 

3143. 

Local 


520 

Kandosi; 

KD.; 

E ; 

21-0 

2-2 ; 193 ; 

49 ; 

173. 

JVIahalunge 

10-0 

521 

Kandu]i ; 

KDL., 

E ; 

17-0 

1-3: 71; 

14; 

71. 

Mangaon 

3-0 

522 

Ka9eri ; RJP, 

; 

E ; 

4-0 

0-9: 619; 

137; 

313. 

Dongir 

1-4 

523 

Kafigavai ; 

DPL.; 

N; 

18-0 

4-9 1 860; 

187; 

734. 

Kudawale 

2-4 

524 

Kanhe ; CLN. 

; 

E; 

5-0 

1-5:1012; 

105; 

584. 

Locsl 

... 

525 

Kante ; SGR. 

; 

W ; 

23-0 

2-6; 648; 

143; 

618. 

Wandri 

4 
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1 

j 

W irkK Bazar : Bazar I 

Motor Stand ; 

1 

Drink- 

Institutions and other 


l)av ; 

Distance, 


Distance. 

ing water 

information. 








facilities' 















Port ; Distance 



Karad 





Chiplun 

2-0 

i 

w. 

Slfpr), ;ti. 

Kai*fld 

1 




Chiplun 

4-0 

w ; rv. 

2 SI (2 pr). ; 2 tl. 

Kolhapur 

99-0 

Wfiiavde 

Daily. 

8-0 


1-0 

rv. 







Jaigad 

5-0 



Kolhapur 

86-0 

Lanje 

Tue. 

6-0 

Lanje 

5-0 

w. 

SI (pr). : pyt. : Tripuri Paurn'ma 
Fr. Kt. Sud. 15. ; tl. 






Ratnagiri 

26-0 



Kolhapur 

55-0 

D( 5 ]« 

Sun. 

3-0 

... 

1-4 

w. 

3 SI (3 pr). ; Cs (fmg). ; tl. 

Kolhapur 

60-0 

Lf>< nl 

Tue. 


Local 

... 

w. 

4 SI (3 m, h). ; pyt. ; 2 Cs (cr)-: 
Tripurl Paurnima Fr. Kt. Sud. 






Deogad 

44-0 


15. ; 4 tl, ; mq. : gym. ; lib. ; 4 
dp. 

K ilhapur 

85-0 

Laiija 

Tu(,. 

5-0 

Lanje 

6-0 

rv.: cl. 

Si (pr). ; 3 tl. 






Ranpar 

12-0 



Mumbra 

102-0 

Paiidf;i'i 

Thu. 

12-0 

1 

Dasgaon 

28-0 

spr. 

tl. : dg. 






' Baiikot 

2-0 



Kolhapur 

90-0 

fhvlf 

Sat. 

2-0 

' Kolamh 

3-0 

w. 

5 SI (5 pr).; pyi.; 5 tl,; db,; 
lib. 2 dp. ; 






Malvan 

5-0 



Kirad 

100-0 

N< Kar 


5-0 

Amhavli 

14-0 

spr. 

SI (pr). : 2 tl. 

Belgaum 

69-0 

M iTig.ion 

Tue. 

3-0 

Amheri 

2-0 

w, ; p. 

1 

SI (pr). ; Shri Dev Sateri Fr. Mrg. 
Sud. 2, ; 3 tl. 






Vengurla 

21-0 



Kolhapur 

93-0 

R; i'lpur 

Wed, 

4-0 

Rajapur 

4-0 

w. 

tl. 






Musakaji 

11-0 



Karad 

109-0 

Kudawale 


2-4 

Dapoii 

5-0 

rv. 

SI (pr).! Shimgi Fr. Phg. Sud, 
15. ; 6tl. 






Harna! 

12-0 



Karad 

54-0 




Chiplun 

6-0 

w. ; rv. 

SI (pr). ! Shimga Fr, Phg, Sud, 






15.; 4 tl. ; 2 mq. : dg. : lib. 

Kolhapur 

844) 


Tues. 

13-0 


1-0 

str.; w. 

1 

SI (pr). ; tl. 


Vf 4174^7 a 
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MAHABASHTRA STATE GAZETTEEB 


Serial No. ; Village/Town name ; 

Taluka abbreviation ; 
Village/Town name in Marathi. 


Direction from 

the taluka/ Area (So. miles) ; Population 
peta Q* Housenolds ; ^ricultural 
Travelling population, 

i distance. 


Post Office j 
Distance. 


526 Kapadagahv; RTN.; SE; 12-0 2-2; 913; 163; 502. Pali 

527 Kapare; CLN.; E; 6-0 3*4; 1201; 250; 893. Nivli 

528 Karabhatale; SGR.;S: 20-0 1-I;3I0; 78; 292. Nayri 

529 Karabude; RTN.jE; 12-0 8-0; 2738 ; 573 ; 2722. Hat-Khamba 5-0 

S3 

530 Karaj’aganv ; DPL. ; SW ; 7-0 3" I ; 1596 ; 343 ; 772. Burundi 

531 Karaj'uve ; SGR.; •’ 33-0 6*5; 1817; 365; 1664. Makhjan 

532 Karalc ; RJP, ; ^ E; 22-0 7-2; 1002 ; 200 ; 982. Raypatar 


533 Karambavane; CLN.; W; lO-O 1-5; 761; 132; 635. Bivli 

534 Karambele; SGR.; N; 7-0 l•3; 593 ; 104; 411. Kosumb 

535 Karambele Tarf S; 4-0 2'3; 492 ; 95; 364. Deorukh 4-0 

Devale ; SGR. ; 

41 <^04 

536 Karanjall; DPL,; SW; 16-0 2-4; 666 ; 134; 592. Pophalawne 3-0 

4i<!'Jllo(5l 

537 KaraKiani; DPL.;E; 5-0 3-6; 743 ; 156; 732. amp- 

Dapoh. 

538 Karanjari; SGR.; S; 15^0 2-0; 178; 40; 120. Devio 

539 Karatel; KD.; N; 6-0 1-9 : 505 ; 105; 478. Khed 


540 Keravade K, Narur; E; 22-0 4‘9; 283 ; 67; 280, Mangaon 

KDL.; 4i. 
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Railway St. ; 
Distance* 

Weekly £!aj;ar ; Bazar 
Day ; Distant*. 

Motor Stand j 
Distance. 

Drink¬ 
ing water 
facilities; 

i 

Institutions and other 
information. 






Port ; Distance. 


Kolhapur 

68-0 

Hare irrii 

Mon. 

5-0 

; ... 3-0 

w. 

SI (pr), ; Shimga Fr. Phg. Sud. 
15. ; 3tl. 






Ratnagiri 13-0 


Karad 




... 

Chlplun 19-0 

w. 

2 Sl(2pr).: Cs(mp). : 7 tl. 

Kolhapur 

79-0 

Nayr! 

Wed. 

2-0 

1 

10-0 

1 

j 

rv.; w. 

SI (pr).: 2 tl. 

Kolhapur 

82-0 

Ralnigifi 

Dally. 

7-0 

Local 

Ratnagiri 13-0 i 

w.; n. 

4 SI (4 pr). ; Shimga Fr. Phg. Sud. 
15. ; 2 tl. ; Water fall. 

Karad 

105-0 

1 

Burundi 


1-0 

Local 

Hama! 6-0 

w.; cl. 

2 SI (2 pr). ; pyt. ; Cs (mp). ; 
Shri Laxmi Narayan Fr. Kt. Sud. 
15. ; 4 tl. ; mq. ; dg. ; lib. 

Kolhapur 

96-0 

Maklijttfi 

Sat. 

6-0 

Makhjan 6-0 

w.; rsr.; 

n. 

5 SI (2 pr). ; Cs (fmg). ; 2 tl. 

Kolhapur 

95-0 

Talav'dle 

.Sun. 

4-0 

... ... i 

On! 17-0 

Musakaji 40-0 

w,; rv. 

2 SI (2 pr). i pyt. ; Ramnavami 
Fr. Ct. Sud. 9. ; 3 tl. 

Karad 

... 



... 

Chiplun 9-0 j 

1 

w, ; n. 

Sl(pr). ! pyt. ; Cs (mp). ; tl. ;dh. 

Kolhapur 

68-0 

Sani'iratsk 

wer 

- Wed. 

4-0 

3-0 

w. 

tl. 

Kolhapur 

58-0 

Deornkh 

Sun, 

4-0 

2-0 

w. 

tl. 

Karad 

117-0 

Pophiilawne 

3-0 

Palgad 1-0 

w. 

SI (pr). ; 3 tl. ; mq. ; 






Dabhol 16-0 



Kufad 

93-0 

Camp- 

Dapofi. 

... 

6-0 

Harnai 15-0 

w. ;t. 

SI (pr). : Maruli Fr, Ct. Sud. 
15.; 6tl, 

Kolhapur 

61-0 

Dcvl'’ 

.Sun. 

2-4 

Local 

w. 

SI (pr). ; tl. 

Karad 

89-0 

Khr. 


6-0 

Khed 6-0 

w. ; rv. 

1 

Si (pr). ; 21!. 

Belgaum 

72-0 

Mangaoii 

Tue. 

9-0 

Local 

Vengurla 20-0 

w. ; p. 

Shri Dev Khalanath'Fr. Mrg. Sud. 
7. ; 2 tl. : lib. ; Cch. 
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MAHAKASllTHA STA'rE GAZETTEER 


Serlpl No. ; Village/Town name ; 
Taluka abbreviation ; 
Village/Tovvn name In Marathi- 

Direction from 
the taluka/ 
peta H. Q- 
Travelling 
distance. 

Area (Sq. miles) : Population 
Houreholds ; Agricultural 
population. 

Post Office ; 
Distance. 

i 1 

541 Karavali; RJP. : 

E ; 

20-4 

4-3 ; 942 ; 181 ; 927. 

Raypatan 5-0 

542 Karde ; DPL. ; ■ - 

W ; 

6-0 

3-0; 1483 ; 340 ; 617. 

Murud 2-0 

543 Karde ; GHR.: • • 

S ; 

21-0 

2-3:591; 113; 578. 

Narwan 2-0 

544 Karje; KVL.; ^ ■■ 

W ; 

7-0 

6-4 : 1776 ; 383 ; 1542. 

HarkulKh. 4-0 

545 Karivade ; SWT. ; 

^TfW. 

E : 

2-0 

5-6 : 1915 ; 354 ; 1370. 

Cbaratbe 3-0 

546 Karji ; KD. ; .. 

s 

8-0 

1-9:1111 ; 241; 582. 

Mumbake 3-0 

547 Karel; RJP.; •• 

SW : 

10-0 

0-3; 176; 35; 164, 

Ansiire 4-0 

548 Karli ; SGR, ; • • 

W ! 

6-0 

2-8; 713; 158; 687. 

Ambav 2-0 

549 Karul ; KVL. ; 

N ; 

6-4 

2-1:647: 130 ; 451. 

Local 

550 Kami ; GHR. ; 

W ; 

15-0 

1-2; 735 ; 178; 315. 

Pewe I-O 

551 Karye ; SGR. ; •• 

NW ; 21-0 

0*3 ; Deserted ... 

... 

552 Kas;SWT.:^ .. 

S: 

13-0 

2-2; 1269 ; 248; 1120. 

Madure 2-0 

553 Kasaba Vagholan ; 

DGD. : 

N ; 

49-4 

0-1 ; 154; 31 ; 111. 

Local 

554 Kasai ; SWT. ; 

N : 

23-0 

4-3; 1324 ; 313; 578. 

Local 

555 Kasai ; KD. ; . ■ 

E ; 

30-0 

3-3 ; 1088 : 198 ; 1044. 

Dhamnand 3 0 

1 
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1 

1 




- 

Railway St. ; | 

Distance. 

W ■ 'Hy Bazar ; Bazar I 
I lay ; Distance, 

Motor Stand ; 
Distance. 

Drink¬ 
ing water 
facilities. 

Institutions and other 
information. 





Port ; Distance^ 


Kolhapur 

92-0 

Tala' de fjun. 

2-0 

Musakaji 38-0 

w. 

Sl(pr). ; 3tl. ; dh. 

Karad 

109-0 

Murud 

2-0 

Hamai 2-0 

Harnai 4-0 

1 w. 

SI (pr). ; Maruti Fr. Ct. Sud. 
15, ; 4 tl. ; mq. ; 4 dg. 

Karad 

108-0 



Guhagar 18-0 

w. ; rv.: 

SI (pr). ; 2 tl. 





Jaigad 10-0 

1 cl. 


Kolhapur 

65-0 

Kauluivll Tue. 

7-0 

Phonda 6-0 

Deogad 36 0 

w. ; 0 . 

1 4 SI (4 pr), ; pyt, ; Dev-Dipawali 

1 Fr. Kt. Vad. 30. ; Iib. 

Belgaum 

57-0 

Saw.iiitwadi Tue. 

4-0 

Sawantwadi 6-0 

w. ; rv. 

3 SI (3 pr). : pyt. ; Shri Dev, 
Kalkai Fr. Mrg. Vad. 4. ; 2 tl. M, 





Vengurla 20-0 

1 


Karad 

71-0 

Khel 

10-0 

Khed lO-O 

1 

w. 

2 SI (2 ])r). ; Cs. ; 4 mg. dg.; eh.; 
lib, ; rip. 

Kolhapur 

80-0 

Rai spur Wed. 

11-0 

i Rajapur 11 *-0 

w. 

tl. 





1 Musakaji 8-0 



Kolhapur 

67-0 

Deorukh Sun. 

5-0 

Deorukh 6-0 

1 W. 

SI (pr). , tl. 

Kolhapur 

60-0 

1 Phonda, Mon. 

5-0 

Local 

w.: t. 

Sl(pr), : 6tl. 



1 


Vijaydurg. 34-0 

1 


Karad 

87-0 



Guhagar 12-0 

cl. : rv. 

SI (pr). : pyt, : 2 tl. ; dh. 



1 


Local 



... 

... 

. 

... 

Kurdh- 10-0 
unda. 

rv. 

2tl. 

Belgaum 

71-0 

Banda Mon. 

4-0 

Banda 5-0 i 

Vengurla 18^0 

w. 

2 SI (2 pr). ; Shn Dev Mauli Fr. 
15 th Dec. ; 3 tl. 

Ko'hapur 

92-0 

KHafepatan Tue. 

2-0 

Vijaydurg 27-0 

w. 

1 

SI (pr). ; Cs. ; tl. ; dh. 

Belgaum 

89-0 

Barida Mon. 

15-0 

Banda 15-0 

w. 

2 SI (m, pr). ; tl. 





Vengurla 40-0 



Karad 

93-0 

Chlplun 

12-0 

Chiplun 12-0 

1 

rv. : t. 

2 SI (2 pr). ; pyt. ; 2 tl. 
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MAHAHASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 


Serial No. ; Village/Town name ; 
Taluka abbreviation ; 
Village/Town name in Marathi. 

Direction from 
the taluka/ 
peta H. Q. 
Travelling 
distance. 

Area (So. miles) ; Population 
Households ; i^riculturrl 
population. 

Post Office ; 
Distance. 

556 Kasai; KDL, ; 

N ; 

13-0 

5-6:2354; 428; 1758. 

Local 

557 Kasar Kolavan ; 

SGR. ; 

E : 

6-0 

2-0; 510; 92; 510. 

Tringavl! 2-0 

558 Kasaral ; KVL.; 

SW ; 

2-4 

I- 

5; 519; 100; 442. 

ICankavli 4-0 

559 Kasaraveli; RTN.; 

N ; 

4-0 ' 

1-2; 1813; 409; 222. 

Basani 1-0 

560 Kasarde; KVL.; 

W : 

20-0 

15' 

■1 ;4235 : 785 ; 4074. 

Local 

561 Kasari; RTN.; 

N ; 

36-0 

V 

■8 : 288; 75; 104. 

1 

Jaigad 3-0 

562 Kasavan ; KVL. ; 

S; 

5-0 

2-5; 934: 197 ; 872. 

Vasargaon 3-0 

563 Kase ; SGR. ; .. 

W; 

31-4 

1-8:1164: 211; 928. 

Makhjan 3-0 

564 Kaf§edi ; KD, ; 

N ; 

13-0 

3-4; 866; 165; 646. 

Khavati 4-0 

565 Ka^eli ; RJP. ; 

W ; 

16-0 

5-0; 2462 ; 502 ; 1490. 

Local 

566 Ka^i; RTN.; 

E ; 

10-0 

2-4; 743 ; 133 ; 743. 

Pali 3-0 

567 Katakiri ; GHR. ; 

NE ; 

13-0 

0-4; 93; 33 ; 64. 

Ginvi 2-0 

568 Katale^ GHR.; 

“tildM. 

s ; 

8-0 

2- 9; 830 196 ; 577. 

Tawsal 2-0 

569 Katavali; SGR.; 

SE ; 

5-0 

5-4:1358 ; 245 ; 844. 

Deorukh 6-0 
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Railway St« ; 
Distance, 

Weekly Bazar; Bazar 
Day ; Distance. 

Motor Stand ; 
Distance. 

Drink¬ 
ing water 
facilities. 

Institutions and other 
information. 

Port; Distance, 

Kolhapur 75-0 

Lftcal TTiu. 

Kaaal 

Malvan 24-0 

w* 

2 Si (pr). ; pyt. ; Cs (con). ; 

6 tl. ; dh. ; dp. ; Ramnavami Fr. 
Ct. Sud. 9. : Navaratra Fr. An. 
Sud. 1 to 10. ; Cch. 

Kolhapur 51-0 

Deorukh Sun, 6^ 

5-0 

rv,; w. 

2 Sl(pr). : 2tl. 

Kolhapur 64-0 

Kauluivll Tu«. 4~0 

Kanlcavli 3-0 

Malvan 24-0 

w.; rv. 

2 tl. 

Kolhapur 88-0 

Ralnagiri Daily. 4-0 

Local 

Ratnagiri 5-0 

w. 

2 SI (2 pr). ; Cs. ; 2 tl, ; 3 mq, ; 
dp. 

Kolhapur 64-*) 

Talere Tue. 3-0 

Nandgaon 4-0 

Vijaydurg 34-0 

w. :rv. 

6 SI (6 pr).; pyt. ; Cs (mp).: 4 
tl. : lib. ; Mahashivratra Fr. Mg. 
Vad. 13. ; Vijayadashami Fr. An, 
Sud. 10. ; Dattajayanti Fr. Mrg, 
Sud. 15. 

Kolhapur 100-0 

Jaigad Daily. 3-0 

Jaigad 3-8 

W. 

SI (pr).; pyt. ; 2 tl. 

Kolhapur 65-( t 

Kanlcavli Tue. 5-0 

Kankavlf 4-0 

Deogad 48-0 

w. 

2 SI (2 pr). ; Dasara Fr. An. Sud. 
10. j 7 tl. 

Kolhapur 89-0 

IVfakhjan Sat, 3-0 

Makhjan 1-4 

w. 

2 SI (2 pr). ; Ga^ati Fr. Mg. 
Sud. 4 i Gramdevi Fr. Phg. Sud. 
15 : 2 tl. ; dp. 

Satara Rd. 60-0 

Khed ... 12-0 

Local 

w. 

Sl(pr).: 5tl. 

Kolhapur 101-0 

Rajapur Wed. 14-0 

Rajapur J4-0 

Musakaji 12-0 

w. 

3 SI (3 pr). ; pyt. ; 2 Ca, ; 3 tl. ; 
cb, ; lib. 

Kolhapur 60- 0 

Rajapur Wed. |5-0 

4-0 

w. 

Sl(pr).: tl. 

Karad 89-0 


Guhagar 10 

Dabhol 15-0 

rv. 

Shimga Fr. Pbg. Sud, 15.; 2 tl. 

Karad Id 0 

. 

Guhagar 20-0 

Jaigad 8-0 

w. ;cl.; 
rv, 

SI (pr). : tl. 

Kolhapur Oo-O 

Deorukh Sun* 6-0 

5-0 

w. 

2 Sl(2pr). ; Cs. ; 3 tl. M. ; dli. 
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Serial No, ; Village/Town name ; 

Taluka abbreviation ; 
Village/Town nam;^ in Marathi. 

Direction from 
the taluka/ 
peta H. Q. 
Travelling 
distance. 

Area(Sq. miles) ; Population 
Households Agricultural 
population. 

Post Office ; 
Distance. 

570 

Katran; DPL 

; spTSf'JT 

SE ; 

22-0 

1-8 : 577 ; 

132 ; 

342. 

Dabhol 

6-0 

571 

Kavadoli ; 

DPL.; 

N; 

22-0 

0-7 ; 332 ; 

75; 

276. 

Kelshi 

6-0 

572 

Kavale ; KD. 

; 

E : 

30-0 

0 4; 371 ; 

76; 

358. 

Anajani 

2-0 

573 

Kavathani; 

SWT.; 

SW; 

19-0 

2-0; 911; 

193; 

673. 

Aronda 

6-0 

574 

Kavathi; 

KDL.; 

W; 

10-0 

1-1 : 1175; 

244 ; 

421. 

Chendvan 

2-0 

575 

Kelambe; 

%5at. 

LNJ.; 

E; 

2-0 

1-8; 336; 

62; 

321. 

Veravli BIc. 

4-0 

576 

Kelane; KD.; 


SE; 

27-0 

3' I; 858; 

157: 

814. 

Parshuram 

4-0 

577 

Kela^i; DPL, 


W; 

18-0 

1 •0:3212; 

633 ; 

1401, 

Local 

... 

578 

Kelavade; 

%q5^. 

RJP.; 

W; 

5-0 

l-6« 314; 

66; 

312. 

Rajapur 

5'0 










579 

Kelavall; 

RJP.; 

E: 

17-0 

8-7; 2567; 

451 ; 

2511, 

Local 


580 

Kelavat; MDG.; 

SE; 

4-0 

1-2: 195; 

47; 

113. 

Mandangad 

4-0 

581 

Kelli; DPL.; 


SE: 

16-0 

0-7; 258 ; 

58: 

129. 

Dabhol 

5-0 

582 

Kelus; VGR. 

; 

N: 

6-0 

3 0; 1656; 

326; 

1607. 

Tendoli 

4-0 

583 

Kelye; RTN. 

; %o5^ 

N; 

7-0 

2-5; 1126; 

255; 

587. 

Basani 

3-0 

584 

KendreBk.; SWT.; 

'O'O 

E; 

40-0 

2-4; 12; 

2 ; 

12. 

Bhedshi 

9 0 

585 

KendreKh.; SWT.; 

E; 

42-0 

2-2; 10; 

3; 

10. 

Bhedshi 

7 0 
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Railway St. ; 
Distance. 

Weekly 

Elay 

B^zar ; Bazar 
; Di stance, 

Motor Stand ; 
Distance. 

Port ; Distance. 

Drink¬ 
ing Water 
facilities. 

Institutions and other 
information. 

Karad 

123-0 

Da'hihol 


6-0 

Dabhol 

7-0 

w. ;t. 

tl. ; mq. : dg. 






Dabhol 

12-0 



Karad 

120-0 

! Kelshi 


6-0 

Haruai 

4 0 

w. 

SI (pr.) ; Shn Dev Maruli Fr. Ct, 



1 






Sud. 15 ; 3 tl. 






Hamai 

II-O 



Karad 

72-0 

(jhiiplu}! 

... 

13-0 

Chtplun 

13-0 

rv.; pit* 

SI (pr.) ; 2 tl. 

Beigaum 

80-0 

Arondii 

Sr.t. 

6-0 

Satiirda 

2-0 

w.: t. 

SI (pr). ; Shli Dev Mauli Fr. Mrg. 









Sud. 8 ; 5 tJ, ; Cch. 






Vengurla 

18-0 



Balgaura 

79-0 

Vitiaval 

Tue. 

4-0 

Valaval 

5-0 

w. 

2 SI (2 pr).: 2 tl.: dh. 






Malvan 

12-0 



Kolhapur 

82-0 

Lanif 

Tue. 

2-0 

Lanje 

2-0 

w. 

SI (pi.), tl, i 2 gym. 






Ralnugiri 

28-0 



Karad 

70-0 

CKiplun 

... 

10-0 

Chiplun 

10-0 

pit. ; rv 

SI (pr).; 2 (1. 

Karad 

116-0 

l.o<:al 



Harnai 

• •• 

8^ 

w- 

pyt.! Cs (mp).: 






Harna! 

9-0 

j 

10 tl.M; 2 mq. ; 3 dg. ; lib.; dp. 

Kolhapur 

37-0 

Rajapur 

Wed. 

5-0 

Rajapur 

5-0 

w.: c!, 1 

1 

Shimga Fr. Phg. Sud. 15. ; tl. 






Musakaji 

20-0 

1 


Kolhapur 

65-0 

Kharepatan Tue. 

6-0 

Kharepatai 

n3-0 

w. j 

4 SI (4 pr).; pyt. ; tl. ; lib. 






Musakaji 

34-0 



Mumbra 

112-( 

i 

Mbapral 

Fri. 

14-0 

Dasgaon 

15-0 

w.; rv.' 

2tl. 



1 



Mhapral 

13-0 



Karad 

111-0 

i DabKol 


5-0 

... 

... 

w.; cl. 

SI (pr).; 2 tl. 






Dabhol 

7-0 



Beigaum 

86-'1 

Ven?ufla 

Mon, 

6-0 

Kudal 

6-0 

w.; rv. 

pf)- : pyt. ; Shri Devi 









Taradevi Fr. Kt. Vad. 4 • 12 tl • 






Vengurla 

7-0 


M.: ch. 

Kolhapur 

88-0 

Kasarveli 

Daily 

2-0 


0-4 

cl. ; w. 

SI (pr). ; Phg. Vad. Ij. ; 3 tl. ; 


1 






rv. 

niq. ; 2 dg. ; Shri Vishweahwar 






Uatnagiri 

7-0 


Mandir. ; (Historically important.) 

Beigaum 

41 0 

Bl7e dshi 

Sun, 

9-0 

Bhedshi 

90 

rv. 







Vengurla 

51-0 



Beigaum 

42 0 

Bh<;dshi 

SuHa 

7-0 

1 Konallcatta 32-9 

rv. 







Vengurja 

53-0 



Beigaum 

87 0 , 

Bhedslii 


6-0 

Banda 

30-0 


S' (pi). ; Shri Dev Khalnath 



1 





j n. 

PaVanai Fr. Mrg. Sud. 4. ; 






Vengurla 

30-G 

1 
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Serial No. ; Village/Town name ; 

Taluka abbreviation ; 
Village/Town name in Marathi. 

Direclion from 
the taluka/ 

peta H. Q. 
Travelling 
distance. 

1 

Area (Sq, miles) ; Population 
Households ; Agricultural 
population. 

Post Office ; 
Distance. 

586 

Ker;SWT.;%T .. 

E; 

30-0 

8-! ; 514: 

95; 

505. 

Bhedshi 

6-0 

587 

Keravade Tarf 

Managariv ; KDL.; 

E: 

5-0 

M ; 871 : 

163; 

781. 

Tulsuli Tarf 
Mangaon 

I-O 

588 

Kere ; CLN.; .. 

W : 

25-0 

1-7; 320; 

59; 

310. 

Nivli 

9-0 

589 

Keril; MDG.; 

W; 

13-0 

0-8; 115; 

34; 

35. 

Bankot 

8-^ 

590 

Kesarl; SWT.; %-<Tfr 

E; 

n-0 

6-7 ; 440; 

87 ; 

320. 

Danoli 

2-4) 

591 

Ketaki; CLN.; 

W; 

9-0 

1-2 : 632; 

118; 

264. 

Local 

... 

592 

Khadapoli; CLN.; 
wfiwt 

E; 

7-0 

2-7:1050 : 

222 : 

935. 

Kanhe 

2-0 

593 

Khadat; CLN.; 

E; 

4-0 

l-O; 407; 

76; 

357. 

Chiplun 

3-0 

594 

Khadi Kolavan ; 

SGR.; 53^ 

E; 

16-0 

6-7 : 913; 

196; 

844. 

Deorukh 

16-0 1 

595 

Khadapade Tarf 

Maneri;^ SWT.; 

SE; 

23-0 

1-6; ... 

... 


Deserted 

... 

596 

Khajan Tadananar >’ 
RJP.; 

SW, 

18-0 

0-02: ... 



Deserted 

... 

597 

Khalagariv ; ^ RTN.; 

N; 

20-0 

5-0:1155 ; 

235; 

884. 

Malgund 

8 0 

598 

Khanavali; LNJ.; 

W; 

14-0 

6-9 ; 1391 ; 

289; 

1346. 

Satavli 

5-0 

599 

Khandakar KoPd; 

RTN.; 3ff¥ 

SE; 

10-0 

6-6 ; 301 ; 

69; 

252. 

Haicheri 

1-4 

600 

Khandotri; CLN.; 

W; 

21-0 

1-8; 565; 

113; 

505. 

Nivli 

5-0 
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Railway St. ; 
Distance, 

! 

Weekly Bazar ; Bazar 
Day ; Distance. 

Motor Stand ; 
Distance. 

Drink- 

Institutions and other 
information. 

! 

Port : Distance. 

facilities* 

j 

Belgium 87 

Bhedshi Sun* 6-0 

Banda 30 0 

Vengurla 30-0 

n. 

SI (Pr).; Shri Khalnath PaVanai 
Fr. Mrg. Sud. 4-; 

Belgaum 80 0 

Kudal Wed. 5-0 

Bamharde 2-0 
T. Man- 
gaon 

Vengurla 15-0 

w. ; rv. 

SI (m). : Shri Dev Jagannath Fr. 
Kt. vad. 7 : 3 tl. 

Karad 


Chiplun 18-0 1 

w.: str 

SI (pr). : 2 tl. 

Munftbra 115-( ' 

F'arideri Thu. 12-0 

Bankot 8-0 

pit. 

tl. 

Belgaum 53 (1 

lialoli Sun. 2-0 

Danoli 2-0 

Vengurla 24-0 

w. ; rv. 

SI (pr). ; Sateri Fr. Ps. Vad. 12. 
Swayambhu Temple Fr. Kt. Sud 
15.: 4tl. 

Karad 

. 

Chiplun 7 0 

i 

SI (pr). ; Cs (fmg). ; tl. 

Karad 540 

. 

Chipiun 8-0 

w. 

S.I (pr). : 5 tl. : mq. ; 

Karad > 0 j 

1 

. 

Chiplun 3-0 j 

w. ; rv. 

tl. 

Kolhapur 5!-0 

Dijonikh Sun, 16-0 

6-0 

w,; rv 

SI (pi). ; 3 tl. 

Deserted 

Dssertod . 

1 

. 


Deserted. 

Deserted 

Deserted 

Descried 

i 

1 

1 

Deserted. 

Kolhapur 65-0 

Phungus Tue, 7-0 

Local 

Tivari 12-0 

w. ; rv. 
cl. 

:2S1(2 pr).: 2tl.; lib. 

Kolhapur 94-0 

Beni Bk. Sat. 2-0 

Lanje 14-0 

Ranpar 9-0 

rv. ; w; 

' ci. 1 

1 ■ 

4 SI (4 pr).; Dasara Fr. An. 
Sud. 10. ; 5tl. 

Kolhapur ‘0-0 

1 

Harcheri Mon. 1-4 

Ratnagiri 12-0 


Sl(pr).: 

Karad .. j 


1 Chiplun 14^0 

w. ; t. 

SI (pr). ; 2 tl. 

1 
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Serial No. ; Village/Town name ; 

Taluka abbreviation ; 
Village/Town name in MaratKi. 

Direction from 
the talulce/ 

peU H. Q. 
Travelling 
distance. 

Area(Sq. miles) ; Population 
Hcuseholds ; Agricultural 
population. 

Post Office ; 
Distance. 

601 

Khanayale; 

SWT.; 

NE; 

30-4 

3-7; 234; 

39; 

233. 

Bhedshi 

2-0 

602 

Khanoli; 

VGR.; 

N ; 

4-0 

7-7; 3267; 

640; 

17C3. 

Local 


603 

Khanu ; RTN .; 

E; 

17-0 

3-4; 1146; 

226 ; 

1065. 

Pali 

2-0 

604 

Kharadi ; 

SWT.; 

E. 

41-0 

Deserted 


... 



605 

Kharavate ; 

DPL.; 

N; 

18-0 

I'4; 322; 

69; 

277. 

Kelshi 

8-0 

606 

Kharavate ; 

CLN.;- 

S; 

10-0 

50; 1191 ; 

240: 

1022. 

Ombali 

2-0 

607 

Kharavate ; 

KD.; 

E; 

24-0 

1 '3 ; Deserted 

... 

. 

... 

608 

Kharavate ; 

RTN.; 

N ; 

iO-0 

2-1 ; 492 ; 

104 ; 

492. 

Kotavde 

2-0 

609 

Kharavate ; 

RJP.;- 

N; 

6-0 

4-58; 1310; 

288 ; 

978. 

Oni 

4-0 

610 

Kharepatan ; 

KVL.; 

N ; 

32-0 

3-2; 3400; 

597; 

1259. 

Local 


611 

Khan ; KD.; 

.. 

E; 

1-0 

0-5 ; 409; 

189; 

384. 

Mumbake 

30 

612 

Khavadi; 

LNJ.: 

S: 

5-4) 

3-8; 850; 

176; 

818. 

Satavli 

6 0 

613 

Khavafi; KD 

; mir 

N; 

10-0 

37:1118; 

203 ; 

955. 

Local 

... 

614 

Khed; KD.; 

^ .. 

HQ; 


2-9; 6477 ; 

1168; 

1225. 

Local 


615 

Khedasi; 

RTN.; 

E; 

6-4 

5 1 ; 1186; 

263 ; 

899. 

Shirgaon 

4-0 
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Railway St. ; 
Distance. 

Wt ekiy Bazar ; Bazar j 
Day ; Distance. 

1 

Motor Stand ; 
Distance. 

1 

Drink¬ 
ing water 
facilities. 

Institutions and other 
information. 



Port ; Distance, i 


Belgaum 94-(f 

1 

BhedshJ Sun. 2-0 

Bhedshi 2-0 

Vengurla 47-0 ^ 

w. 

SI (pr).: 2 tl. 

Belgaum 80-( 

Paruld Fri. 5-0 

Vengurla 4-0 

Vengurla 6-0 

w. ; t. 1 

1 

4 SI (pr). ; pyt. ; 2 Cs (mp ; fmg).; 
Shri Dev Khalnath Fr. Kt. Sud 
15.; 4 tl. ; 2M. : lib. ; dp.. 
Carvings in Nivajiwadi hill. 

Kolhapur 64-0 

Sakharpa Fri. 14-0 

1-0 

Ratnagili 17-0 

w. 

SI (pr).; pyt. ; Cs. ; tl. ; lib. ; 
dp. 

. 

Deserted 

... 



Karad 125-0 

1 Kelshi ... 8-0 

Hamai 16-0 

w. 

Sl(pr). :tl. 

Karad 

. 

Chiplun 6'-0 

w. 

Sl(m). ; ShriRamFr. Ct. Sud.9.; 
10 tl. 

... 

lOcserted 

. 

... 


Kolhapur 88-11 

Kotavde Daily 2-0 

Kasarveii 6-0 

Ratnagili 12-0 

i 

1 w,: rv.: 

1 cl. 

1 

2t!. 

1 

Kolhapur 80-1) 

Rajapur Wed. 3-0 

Musakaji 26-0 

w. 

2 SI (2 pr). ; pyt. ; Shimga Fr. 
Fhg. Sud. 15.; 5 tl. 

Kolhapur 80 1 

Locil Tue. 

i 

i 

Local 

Vijaydurg 38-0 

w. 

3 Si (2 pr, m). : pyt. ; 6 tl. ; 2mq.; 
dg. ; dh. ; ch. ; lib. ; 3dp, 

Karad 86 ) 

Khfd ... 2-0 

Khed 1-0 

w. 

SI (pr). ; Maruti Fr. Ct. Sud. 15. ; 
tl. : mq. 

Kolhapur 60-0 

Beni Bk. Sat, 8-0 

1 

Lanje 5-0 

Ratnagili 33^0 

w. 

SI (pr).; Karantha deyj 

Fr, Kt. Vad. 14. ; 3 tl. 

SataraRd. 60-0 

Khed ... 10-0 

Local 

w. 

2Sl(2pr).; Cs(cr).;3tl.;lib. 

Karad 85 (' 

Loi:al 

Local ... ' 

1 

pi.: w. 

5Sl(3pr,m.h). ; 2 Cs (cr). : 17 tl.; 
4mq. ; 4dg. ; 2dh. ; gym. ;ch.; 
lib.; 9 dp. ; Caves. 

Kolhapur 7< > (1 j 

l?atnagiii Daily. 7-"0 j 

^ 1 

... 1-0 

Ratnagiri 6-4 

spr. 

3 SI (3 pr). ; Cs (c.) ; 2 tl. 
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Serial No. ; Village/Town name ; 

Taluka abbreviation ; 
Village/Town name in Marathi. 

Direction from 
the taluka/ 
pcta H. Q. 
Travelling 
distance. 

Area (Sq. miles) : Population 
Households ; Agricultural 
population. 

Post Office ; 
Distance. 

616 

Khera^et; 

CLN.: 

S: 

17-0 

2-1; 1097 : 

229; 

710. 

Arvali 

1-0 

617 

Kheravase; 

LNJ.. 

E; 

3-0 

1 

3-2; 522 ; 

94; 

436. 

Shiposhi 

3-0 

618 

Kherdi, CLN 


E: 

3-0 

2-5; 1616; 

287; 

1211. 

Chiplun 

3-0 

619 

Kher^i, DPL. 

; ^ 

NE; 

4-0 

1-2: 1139; 

239; 

829. 

Camp-Dapoli 3-0 

620 

Khinagini ; 

RJP.; 

S; 

(H) 

21 ; 467 ; 

88: 

449. 

Bhoo 

I-O 

621 

Kho^ade ; 

GHR.; 

S; 

20-0 

6-2; 1377 ; 

344; 

1562. 

Narwan 

11-0 

622 

Khopad ; 

CLN.; 

Wj 

6-0 

1-8; 482 ; 

109: 

435. 

Bivlt 

... 

623 

Khopi ; KD. ; 

: #Tt 

Ej 

164) 

1 

j 

8-2; 2481 : 

493: 

1994. 

Local 

... 

624 

Kondhran ; 

SGR.; 

SW; 

8-0 

0-3; 156; 

36; 

149. 

Wandri 

9-0 

625 

Khopral; 

SWT.; 

NE; 

30-0 

1-9; 343 ; 

81 : 

341. 

Bhedsbi 

4-0 

626 

Khoraninako ; 

LNJ,; 

E; 

lO-O 

12-5 ; 1047 : 

198: 

890. 

Prabhanvalli 

2-0 

627 

Khotale; 

MVN.; 

NE; 

20-0 

3-0; 1094: 

200; 

965. 

1 Golwan 

3-0 

628 

Kinale; SWT. 

; 

S: 

16-0 

I-l; 570: 

136: 

386. 

Atonda 

5-0 

629 

Kinatos ; 

KDL ; 

E; 

7-0 

2-2; 211; 

41 ; 

202. 

Digas 

2-0 

630 

KJnha!: DPL. 

; 

S: 

6-0 

1-3 : 384 ; 

95; 

177. 

Burondi 

3-0 
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1 

Railway Stn ; 
Distance. 

1 

Weekly Bazar ; Bazar 
Day ; Distance. 

Motor Stand ; 
Distan<%* 

Drink¬ 
ing water 
facilities. 

Institutions and other 
information. 






Port : Distance. 


Karad 

... 


... 

... 

Chiplun 

18-0 

w. 

SI (pr).: pyt.; 3 tl. 

Kolhapur 

86-0 

-inie 

Tues. 

6-0 

Lanje 

3-0 

w. 

tl. 


1 




Ratnagiri 

28-0 



Karad 

56-0 



j 

1 

Chiplun 

3-0 

w. 

SI (pr). : Dattajayanti Fr. Mrg. 
Sud. 15. ; mq. ; dh, ; dp. 

Karad 

102-0 ! 

Carnp- 

.Dapoli, 


4-0 

Camp- 

Dapoli. 

4-0 

w. 

SKpr).: 7tl. 






Harnai 

13-0 


1 

Kolhapur 

85-0 

Rajapur 

Wed. 

5-0 

Rajapur 

6-0 

w. 

Sl(pr).;2tl. 





1 

Musakaji 

12-0 1 



Karad 

94-0 


... 

— 1 

Guhagar 

19-0 

w. 

2Sl(2pr).: 4tl. 






Dabhol 

28-0 



Karad 

... 

. 

... 

... 

Chiplun 

5-0 

w. 

SI (pr).; 6 tl,: dg.; dh. 

Karad 

76-0 

K.hed 

1 


II-O 

Local 

- i 

w.; rv. 

2 SI (2 pr).; pyt. ; 10 tl,; dp. 

Kolhapur 

81-0 

! Iletrukh 

Sun. 

19-0 j 

! 

... 

8-0 

... 

!^1 (pr). ; 2 tl,; lib, 

1 

Belgaum 

1 

85-0 

Kaukumbi Fri. 

6-4 

Bhedshi 

Vengurla 

4-0 

43 

w. 

SI (pr). : tl.: Sateri Fr. Kt. or 
Mrg, 

Kolhapur 

70-0 i 

Lanir 

Tue. 

16-0 

Ptab- 

h^nvalli. 

4-0 

w. 

SI (pr).: pyt.; 2 tl. 






Ratnagiri 

42-0 



Kolhapur 

73-0 ’ 

1 

Vi,an 

Wed. 

4-0 

Mdsade 

Malvan 

4-0 

26-0 

w. ; n. 

2 SI (2 pr), r pyt. : Dahikala Fr. 
Mrg. Sud. 12. : 6 tl. 

Belgaum 

84-0 1 

1 

Aronda 

Sat. 

5-0 

' Sawant" 
wadi. 

15-0 

w. ; spr 

SI (pr). i Shri Dev Khalnatli Fr, 
Mrg, Slid. 14. ; tl. : Cch. ; 


i 




( Vengurla 

16-0 



Belgaum 

80-0 

KCadaval 

Fri. 

2-0 

Kadava! 

Malvan 

4-0 

32-0 

w.: cl. 

SI (pr). : Khcmral Fr. Mg. hud 
15.; 2tl. 

Karad 

109-0 : 

Burondi 

... 

3-0 

DapoM 

9-0 

W. 

SI (pr).; tl. 


t 

1 




Dabhol 

13-0 




Vf 4174—58 
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MAHABASHTHA STATE GAZETTEER 


Sena! No. ; VlHage/Town name ; 
Ta'mka abbreviation ; 
Village/Town name m Marathi. 


1 Direction from 

the taluka/ AreafSq. miles) ; Population 
peta H. Q. Households ; Agricultural 
Travelling population, 

distance. 


Post Office ; 
Distance. 









BATNAGIBI DISTEICT 


903 


Railway St. ; 
r\* »_ 

Weekly Bazar ; Ba'zar 
n,.. . rv:.a_— 

Motor Stand ; 
Distance. 

Drink- 

Institutions and other 






Port; Distance* 

facilities. 


Mumbra 

105-0 

Pauderi 

...Thu. 

9-0 

Bankot ... 

10-0 

w. 


Karad 

99-0 



15-0 

Ambavli 

12-0 

rv. 

ti. 

Karad 

94-0 

Khed 


14-0 

Khed ... 

15-0 

spr. 

SUpr).;3tl. 

Kolhapur 

73 

'aiii aincih- Wed, 

Vi ar 

6-0 

... 

12-0 

w. 

Sl(pr).;2tl. 

Kolhapur 

80-0 

”1 'ah' Bar,! 

ir Thur. 

4-0 

Mithbaon 

6-0 

w. : cl. 

pyt.; Cs. (mp). ; Tripuri Paumima 
Fr. Kt. Sud. 15. Navaratra Fr. 
An. Sud. 1 to 10. : 7 tl. 

Kolhapur 

46 

^akharpa 

...Sat. 

7-0 

Sahharpa 

6-0 

w. str. 

Sl(pr).;tl. :lib. 

Kolhapur 

65 

Dcorukh 

Sun. 

4-0 

Deoruhh 

4-0 

w. 


Kolhapur 

77 

Sani^amesh- Wed, 

5vq 

6-0 

... 

9-0 ■ 

i 

rsr.; n. 

SI (pr).: 2 tl. 

Kolhapur 

70-0 

Ititu^ad 

Mon. 

2-0 

Ramgad 

3-0 ^ 

rv.; w,: 

3Sl(3pr).:3tl. 





Malvan 

19-0 

n. 


Beii^aum 

87-0 

I’arulo 

Fri. 

5-0 

Kudal 

Vengurla 

11-0 

12-0 

w,:rv. 1 

6 SI (6 pr). ; pyt. ; Shri Dev 
Khalnath Fr. Mg. Vad. 12: 
Shri Devi Bhavai Fr. Mg. Vad. 13; 
7tl.;M. ;dp. 

Kolhapur 

80-0 

l.anie 

Tuc. 

10-0 

Shiposhi 

4-0 

w. 

3 SI (3 pr.) : Tripuri Paumima Fr. 






Ratnagiri 

32-0 


Kt. Sud. I5.:3tl. 

Kolhapur 

52-0 

I’iichel 

Sun. 

7-0 

Bhambed 

Ratnagiri 

6-0 

45-0 

w. ; rv. 

2 SI (2 pr).: pyt.: Shri Dev Kalamba 
Fr.An.Sud. 1 to IO:Kt. Sud. 15 
gtPhg.Sud. 15. 

Kolhapur 

82-0 

Rajapur 

Wed. 

2-0 

Rajapur 

Muaakaji 

oo 

cl.: w. 

5 SI (pr; 2 m; 2h). ; pyt. ; Datta- 
jayanti Fr. Mrg. Sud. 15. Tripuri 
Paumima Fr. Kt. Sud. 15. ; 6 tl.: 
Training College. 

Karad 

104-0 



5-0 

Harnai 

5-0 

w. 

Sl(pr). :tl. 






Harnai 

5-0 



Kolhapur 

96-0 

run 

...Wed. 

4-0 

Adivaii 

2-0 

w. 

2 SI (2 pr).: Dahikala Fr. Ps. Vad. 






Malvan 

16-0 


1. :2tl. 


Vf 4174—58<i 
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MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 


SerwlNo. : V.iiage/Town name ; 

T-iaKa abbreviation ; 
Village/Town name in Marathi, 

Direction from 
the taluka/ 
peta H, Q. 
Travelling 
distance. 

Area (Sq. miles) t Population 
Households Agricultural 
population. 

Post Office ; 
Distance. 

646 

Kokare ; 

CLN.; 

NW; 

!7-0 

4-1 ; 2018; 

388; 

1911. 

Bivli 

2-0 

647 

Kolabandre; 

DPL; 

SE; 

6-0 

5-3; 1444; 

326; 

833. 

Camp-Dapoli 8-0 

648 

Koladhe; 

LNJ.; 

W; 

6-0 

2-8; 628; 

131 ; 

528. 

Lanje 

6-0 

649 

Kolagariv; 

SWT.: 

N; 

1-0 

7-3: 1522; 

439; 

1130. 

Local 

•• 

650 

Kolakavadi ; 

CLN.; 

E; 

10-0 

li-1 : 2217; 

471; 

1914. 

Shirgaon 

3-0 

651 

Kolamb ; 

RJP.; 

E; 

:7-o 

5-4; 845; 

159; 

698. 

Kharepatan 

16-0 

652 

Kolarhbe ; 

RTN ; 

s • 

5-0 

6-3; 1456 ; 

261 ; 

1414. 

Ratnagiri 

4-0 

653 

Kolambe; 

SGR : 

NWr 

16-3 

3-2: 1294; 

255; 

1237- 

Wandri 

4 










654 

Kolathare; 

DPL ; 

SW 

20-0 

1-4; 1375 ; 

285; 

788. 

Local 

•• 

655 

Kolavali ; 

GHR.; 

SE; 

23-0 

2-2; 824; 

181 

818. 

Veer 

7-0 

656 

Kolavan; 

RTN.; 

E; 

19-0 

0-4; .. 



Deserted 


657 

KolavaRcuna ; 

RJP.: 

N; 

12-0 

3 •4: 1055; 

206; 

982. 

On! 

4-0 

658 

Kolavanakbadi 

; RJP.; 

NE; 

1-1-0 

31: 585; 

107; 

233. 

Saundal 

2-4 

659 

Kolazar; 

SWT.; 

E; 

19-0 

3-0; 790; 

167; 

625. 

Kalne 

5-0 

660 

Kobsare ; 

RTN.; 

N; 

30-0 

3-0; 632; 

122; 

598. 

Kespuri 

4-0 


KATNAGllU DISTRICT 
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Rn-lway St. ; 
Distance. 

1 

kiy 3azai ; Bazar 

I >ay ; Distance. 

Motor Stand ; 
Distance. 

Drink¬ 
ing water 
facilities. 

! Institutions and other 

information. 

Port; Distance. 

Karad 





Chijdmi 

16-0 

w. 

2 SI (2 pr.), ; pyt. ; Cs (mp). ; 






... 



2 tl, ; mq.;lib. 

Karad 

107-0 

C- itip-OapoIi ... 

8-0 

Dapoli 

3-0 

w.; t. 

Sl(pr.).: pyt.: 7 tl. 






Harnai 

15-0 



Kolhapur 

86-0 

Lai y-'. 

...Tue. 

6-0 

Lanje 

6-0 

rv.; d. 

SI(pr,),; pyt.;Cs.(mp).;ShriMali!* 






Ranpar 

12-0 


karjun Mahashivaratra Fr. Mg, 









Vad. 13. 


63-0 

Sa A a 1 

it .v.idi Tuc. 

2-0 

Sawant- 

2-0 

w. 

SI (pr.). ; pyt. ; Dahikala Fr. Kt, 






wadi. 



Sud. ; 4 tl. ; IVl. ; mq. : 3 dg. ; 









dp.; Cch, 






Vengurla 

16-0 



Karad 

51-0 



... 

Chiplun 

14-0 

w» 

3 SI (3pr.). ;6tl. 

Kolhapur 

42-0 

Pac 1 a 

1 Sun. 

6-0 

Kharc- 

17-0 

w. 

SI(pr.).:tl. 






pntan. 









Musalcaji 

44-0 



Kolhapur 

86-0 

Toni. 

Sat, 

3-0 

Ratnagiri 

5-0 

w. 

4S1(4 pr.), ;Cs.3il. 

Kolhapur 

77-0 

San ? 1 

;n< • Wed, 

6-0 

Local 

2-1 

w. rv; 

2 Si (2 pr,), ; Cs. (mp.).; mq, 



shvv ^ 







Karad 

II5-0 

Loc 1 

... 


Local 

... 

w. 

2SI(2 pr.). ;7tl.;2rnq, :dg.;21ib. 





_ 1 

Dabliol 

7-0 



Karad 

107-0 




Makhjan 

15-0 

cl.; VI. ; 

.Sl(pr.).:3tl. 






Jaigadi 

... 

n. ; pil 


Deserted 

... 

Desi I 

ted 

... 

... 

... 1 

- 

Deserted, 

Kolhapur 

80-0 

Lani.' 

Tue. 

6-0 

Oni 

4-0 

w.; cl. 

SI (pr.). ; Shimga Fr. Phg. Sud. 






Musakaji 

20-0 


15.;2tl. 

Kolhapur 

94-0 

Pad.., 

1 Sun. 

5-4 

Oni 

6-0 

w. 

Si (pr.); tl. 

Belgaum 

81-0 

Band: 

1 Ivion. 

9-0 

Banda 

10-0 

w. ; n. ; 

SI (pr.); Shri Dev Mauli Fr. Ps. 






Vengurla 

27-0 

rv. 

Sud. 9. ;2tl. 


92-0 

W ara 

V!.; Daily 

8-0 


2-0 

w.; cl. ; 

Sl(pr.).; Kt. Sud. 11.5tl.: Temple 








rv. 

of Laxmi—^Keshav, 






laigad 

10-0 
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MAHAIIASHTBA STATE GAZETTEEft 


Serial No. ; Village/Town name ; 
Taluka abbreviation ; 
Village/Town name in Marathi. 

Direction from 
the taluka/ 
peta H. Q. 
Travelling 
distance. 

Area (Sq. miles) ; Population 
Households ; Agricultural 
population. 

Post Office ; 
Distance 

661 

Kolhevadl; LNJ.; 

E; 

to-o 

2-1; 

559 : 

87 ; 

517. 

Shiposhi 

1-0 

662 

Kolusi; KVL.; 

NW ; 

20-0 

31 ; 

973 : 

210 ; 

795. 

Local 


663 

Kombhe ; RJP, ; 

W : 

17-0 

0 3; 

234 ; 

43 ; 

233. 

Wadanavedar 3-0 

664 

Konal; SWT.; 

‘t'l'IloJ 

NE : 

31-0 

3-6; 

786 ; 

150 ; 

646. 

Bfiedshi 

2-0 

665 

Konas ; SWT. ; 

SE : 

11-0 

2-8; 

381 ; 

81 ; 

379. 

Tamboli 

3-0 

666 

Konavali; MDG. ; 

SW: 

10-0 

2-1 : 

337 : 

92: 

324. 

Mandangad 

9-0 

667 

Kon^adasiir; RJP. ; 

S; 

8-0 

0-8; 

228 ; 

47; 

80. 

Satavli 

2-0 

668 

Koncjakadam; SGR, ; 

W; 

5-0 

1-7: 

429 : 

83 : 

313. 

Local 

. 

669 

Kondatna|a ; CLN.; 

S ; 

8-0 

3*0:1.413; 

267 : 

1.366 

Savarda 

1-4 

670 

Koiid Atnbedu; 

SGR.; ^ ajitf 

NW: 

11-4 

3'9 ; 

134; 

28 : 

55. 

Sengamesli- 

war. 

I-O 

671 

Kond Asufde ; SGR.; 

NW ; 

ll-O 

1-6: 

791 ; 

151 ; 

448. 

Navdi 

0-4 

672 

Kond Bhairav ; SGR.; 

E; 

39-0 

0-7: 

741 ; 

10 ; 

74. 

Kuthave 

4-0 

673 

Kond Bhujabal; 

SGR.; 

W; 

3-0 

1-4: 

346 ; 

77 ; 

294. 

Kondkadam- 

rao. 

1-0 

674 

Kondagariv ; SGR.; 

E ; 

9-0 

3-1 ; 2.335 ; 

421 ; 

1,640. 

Local 


675 

Kondaphanasavane ; 

E; 

12-0 

4-2 

523 ; 

112: 

485. 

Sbirgaon 

2-0 


CLN.; 
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Railway St. ; 
Distance. 

Baz«r ; Bazar 

n... . __ 

Motor Stand ; 
Distance. 

Drink¬ 
ing water 
facilities; 

Institutions and other 
inlormation. 



Port: Distance 

KolKapur 

61-0, 

•Sliiposhi 

Sat. 

j 

I-O 

Local . 

Ratnagiri 33-0 

w. 

Sl(pr). ; Tripuri Paurnima Fr.Kc 
Sud. 15. ; 4 tl. 

Kolhapur 

60-0 

Locai 

Wed. 

1 

Local ..... 

Deogad 20-0 

w. 

1 

2 SI (pr. m). ; pyl. ; Cs (cr).; 
5 tl. : dh. ; Ub. 

Kolhapur 

95-0 

R ijapur 

Wed. 

14-0 

Rajapur 14-0 , 

Musakaj) 8“0 ' 

w. 

Sl(pr). : tl. 

Belgaum 

90-0 


Sun. 

2-0 

Konalkatta 24-0 

1 

Vengurla 42-0 

w.; rv. 

Sl(pr). ; tl. 

Belgaum 

80-0 

ridu 

Mon. 

8-0 

Sawant- 11-0 
wadi 

Vengurla 22-0 

t. 

SI (pr). : Shri Dev Mauli Fr. Mrg. 
Sud. 1. ; tl. 

Mumbra 

124-0 

Pao Jtri 

Thu. 

6-0 

Mhapral 16-0 1 

1 

cl. 

Sl(pr). ; Navaratra Fr. An. Sud 

I to 10. : tl. ; dg. ; Shimga Fr. 
Phg. Slid, 15.; Maruti Fr. Ct. 
Sud.15, 

Kolhapur 

92-0 

B'.’ ii Uk. 

Sat, 

3^ 

Musakaj i 13-0 

w. ;cl.: 
rv. 

Sl(pr). 

Kolhapur 

65-0 

D<! Taikh 

Sun. 

4-0 

Deorukh 5-0 

w. 

Sl(m). 

Karad 



. 

. 

Chipiun 6-0 

w. 

2SI(pr.m). , 2tl. 

Kolhapur 

72-0 

SaciasMte^h* 

Wctf. 

Wed. 

1-0 

Sangame-' 14-0 

shwar. 

n.;rsr. 

tl 

I 

Kolhapur 

72-0 


Wed. 

0-4 

Sangame*' 0-2 
sKwar. 

rsr.; w.; 

n* 

2 SI (2 pr). : 3 tl. 

Karad 

100-0 

Mahfijan 

Sat. 

14-0 

13-0 

w.; rv. 

1 

Kolhapur 

65-0 

Deornkh 

Sun, 

4-0 

Deorukh 5-0 

w. 

SI(m). .•2tl. 

Kolhapur 

51-0 

Locii 

Sat. 

. 

Local 

w. 

4 SI (4 pr). : Cs. : 11 tl; M.; 

dh. ; eh. ; lib. ; 2 dp. 

Karad 

52-0 


. 


Chipiun 12-0 

w. 

SI (pr). : pyt. ; 2 tl. 
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Serial No. ; Viilage/Town name ; 
Taluka abbreviation ; 
Village/Town name in Marathi. 

Direction from 
the taluka/ 
peta H. Q. 
Travelling 
distance. 

Area {Sq, miles) ; Population 
Households ; Agricultural 
population. 

Post office ; 
Distance. 

676 

KoiK^asar Bk. ; 

RJP.; 

W: 

(6-0 

2-0 ; 781 ; 

174; 

701. 

Navedar 

1-0 

677 

Kont^asar Kh.; 

RJP.; ^ 

W: 

15-0 

2-0; 968; 

253 ; 

853, 

Navedar 

1-0 

678 

Kon^vi ; RTN. ; 

E; 

20-0 

0-4; 237 ; 

40 ; 

235. 

Pali 

7-0 

679 

KoDiJhar KalsOr; 

GHR ; 

E : 

9-0 

4-6; 1,217; 

253; 

1,100. 

Ginvi 

4-0 

680 

Kon^har TSmhane; 
CLN.; 

E; 

13-0 

2-8 : 862 : 

169 ; 

626. 

Chiveli 

3-0 

681 

Kon<Jhe; RJP .; 

+1(0 

S : 

0-2 

2-2; 608 ; 

125; 


Raj'apur 

1-0 

682 

Kon(Jhe : DPL.; 

SE: 

15-0 

3-0 : 857 ; 

171 : 

695. 

Pophalawne 

3-0 

683 

Kon(Jhe : CLN.; 

E ; 

4-0 

I -3 : 724 ; 

161 ; 

607. 

Nandgaon 

5-0 

684 

Kon<Jivale; RJP.; 

N; 

8-0 

1 -5 : 825 ; 

161 ; 

699. 

Oni 

I'C 

685 

Kon<Jivali; KD.; 

S : 

5-0 

1-5; 739; 

153 ; 

401. 

Shiv Bk. 

2-0 

686 

Kon^ivare ; " SGR.; 

W; 

24-0 

1 -3 ; 964 ; 

235 ; 

313. 

Local 

. 

687 

Kon<J Ozare ; SGR.; 

NE ; 

4-0 

0-2; 196; 

35; 

188. 

Deorukh 

4-0 

688 

Kon<J Tivare ; RJP.; 

N; 

10-0 

0 8; 302; 

30; 

301. 

Oni 

4-0 

689 

KoR<Jye; LNJ.; 

N: 

4-0 

2-9 : 825 ; 

142; 

730. 

Lanie 

3-0 

690 

Kon^ye ; KVL.; 

S ; 

7-4 

B 

105 ; 

410. 

Kami 

3-0 
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1 

Railway St, ; 
Distance. 

Weekly 

Day 

i 

Bazar ; Bazar 
; Distance. 

Motor Stand ; 
Distance. 

Drink¬ 
ing water 
facilities. 

Institutions end other 
iniormation. 


1 




Port; Distance* 


Kolhapur 

96-0 j 

laflllie 

Tue, 

18-0 

Rajapur 

16-0 

w. 

SI (pr). ; Cs (fmg). ; tl. 






Musakaji 

12-0 

i 


Kolhapur 

96-0 1 

laanjc* 

Tue. 

18-0 

Musakaji 

11-0 

w, 

1 

i 

Sl(pr).: 

Kolhapur 

73-0 

Ibh ram- 
pa ttnn 

Mon. 

2-0 

. 

4-0 

w. 

SI (pr).: Fr. Kt. Sud. 11,; 2 tl. 

Karad 

77-0 



. 

Guhagar 

10-0 

w.; rv. 

SI (pr).: pyt.: 2 tl. mq.; dg. 



! 



Dabhol 

19-0 



Karad 

. 


. 

. 

Chiplun 

12-0 

w. 

SI (pr). : Shimga Fr. Phg. Sud. 
15.; lOtl. 

Kolhapur 

68-0 

1 

Riijapur 

Wed. 

I-O 

! Rajapur 

0-2 

w. 

2 SI (2 pr).; 3 tl. ; mq. ; 2 dg. dh 






Musakaji 

18-0 

1 


Karad 

116-0 

i’oplialavme. 

3-0 

Dcgaon 

3-0 

1 

w. 

Sl(pr).: 2tl. 






Dabhol 

15-0 



Karad 



. 


Chiplun 

3-0 

w,; Oa 

SI (pr). : Hanuman Jayanti Fr. Ct. 
Sud. 15,: 7 tl, ; mq.; dh. 

Kolhapur 

77-0 ! 

Lanje 

Tue. 

12-0 


1-0 1 



Musakaji 

24-0 








Karad 

81-0 

K heii 


4-0 

Khed 

5-0 

w. 

SI (pr). : pyt. : Ur. Mg. Vad, 5. ; 
2 tl. ; mq, dg. 

Kolhapur 

85-0 

Maklijan 

Sat. 

4-0 

Local 


w» 

2 SI (2 pr).: Cs (mis). : Ur. 
Ukhara Ramjan, Juvhaid, 

Jummadiu Akhar : tl. ; 2 mq. ; 
4 dg. ; lib. 

FColKapur 

65-0 

Dr^orikh 

Sun. 

4-0 


4-0 

w. 

tl. 

Kolhapur 

92-0 

l^anje 

Tuc. 

6-0 


. 

! 

w. 

SI (pr). : tl. 






Musakaji 

29-0 



Kolhapur 

82-0 

Lanje 

Tue. 

3-0 

Lanje 

Ratnagiri 

4-0 

30-0 

w. ; t. ; 

cl. 

SI (pr). ; pyt. ; Tripuri Paurnima 
Fr.Kt.Sud. 15. ; 6t!. 

Kolhapur 

60-0 

Phonda 

Mon. 

3-0 

Phonda 

3-0 

w. 

SI (pr). :4tl. 



1 



E>eogad 

35-0 
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Serial No. ; Village/Town name ,* 
Talukg abbreviation ; 
Village/Town name in Marathi. 

Direction from 
the talnka/ 
peta H- Q. 
Travelling 
Distance, 

AreafSq. miles) ; Population 
Households Agricultural 
population. 

Post Office ; 
Distance 

691 

Korwjye ; 
^5^ 

SGR.: 

NW ; 

18-0 

3-4 : 1226 ; 

210 ; 

1167. 

Sakharpa 

3-0 

692 

Kondye Tarf Saundal 
RJP. : ^ 

S; 

6-0 

3-9; 1089; 

181 ; 

1012. 

Korle 

15-0 

693 

Konzar ; 

MDG.; 

s: 

2-0 

1-2; 108; 

35 ; 

48. 

Mandansrad 

1-0 

694 

Korle ; LNJ 


NE : 

&-0 

3-3; 933 ; 

170 ; 

652. 

Veravli Bit. 

3-0 

695 

Korle ; DGD, ; 

NE ; 

26-0 

2-5; 711 ; 

137; 

560. 

Local 


696 

Koregaiiv ; 

KD.; 

SW : 

4-0 

1-7; 783 ; 

160; 

588. 

Mumbalce 

5-0 

697 

Kosabi; 

CLN.; 

S: 

?7-0 

2-9; 804 ; 

158; 

664. 

Nandagaon 

5-0 

698 

Kosumb ; 

SGR.; 

SE; 

4-0 

4-0:1668; 

331 ; 

1444. 

Local 


699 

Kot; LNJ.; 


W ; 

8-0 

5-8: 1480 ; 

273 ; 

1370. 

Lanje 

10-0 

700 

Kotaluk ; 

GHR.; 

N; 

14-0 

7*4 :1786; 

391 : 

1654. 

Weiamb 

5-0 

701 

Kotakamate ; 

DGD.; 

E; 

18-0 

2-8;2994 : 

572 : 

2332. 

Local 

... 

702 

Kotapur; 

RJP.: 

S : 

8-0 

5-8; 1562: 

319; 

1467. 

Bhoo 

2-0 

703 

Kotavade ; 

RTN.; 

N; 

9-0 

4-6; 2726; 

589; 

1844. 

Local 

... 

704 

Kotavali ; 

KD.; 

N ; 

16-0 

3-3 ; 1097 ; 

203 ; 

953. 

Anajani 

2-0 

705 

Kotrali ; 

CLN.; 

W; 

10-0 

3-9:1421 ; 

274 ; 

1033. 

Local 

... 
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Railway St. ; 

Weekly Bazar ; Bazar 

Motor Stand ; 
Distance. 

Drink- 

Institutions and other 

lllfDlilldllUll. 






Port : Distance 

facilities. 


Kolhapur 

78-0 

Sakharpa 

Sat. 

3-0 

Kurdhunda 5-0 

w. ; rsr. 

2 SI (2 pr). : Cs (mis). ; 5 tl. 

Kolhapur 

80-0 

Kharepatan Tue, 

6-0 

Local 

Musalcaii 

21-0 

w. 

SI (pr). ! pyt. ; Cs, ; Tripurl 
PaurnimaFr. Kt. Sud. 15. ; 3tl. 

Mumbra 

112-0 

Panderi 

Tue. 

8-0 

Mhapral 

10-0 

rv.; spr. 

2 tl. 

Kolhapur 

90-0 

Lanje 

Tue. 

10-0 

Local 

Ratnagiri 

37-0 

w. 

2 Si (2 pr). ; Cs (fmg.). ; Shimga 
Fr, Phg. Sud. 13.; Tripuri 
Paurnima Fr. Kt, Sud, 15, ; 2 tl. ; 
mq. 

Kolhapur 

70-0 

Kharepatan 

Tue. 

5-0 

Vijaydurg 

28-0 

w. 

SI (pr). ; Navaratra Fr. An. Sud. 

1 to 10. ; 13 tl. 

Karad 

89-0 

Kh.;d 


4-0 

Khed 

5-0 

w. 

1 

SI (pr). : Cs (cr). ; Vitthal Jayanti 
Fr. Ct. Vad. 11. i Hanuman 
Jayanti Fr. Ct. Sud. 15, ; 4 tl. 

Karad 



... 

... 

Chiplun 

17-0 

1 

w. 

Sl(pr). : 4tl. 

Kolhapur 

6U 

De< in 1th 

Sun. 

4-0 

... 

4-0 

w.; tl. 

3 SI. (3 pr). ; Ct. Sud. 15 tMaiuti 
fair) Ct. Sud. 9 (Ramfair) Kt. 
Sud. 11 (Vitthal fair). ; 6 tl. ; dh. ; 
2 lib. 

Kolhapur 

90-0 

Laiije 

Tue. 

10-0 

Lanje 

Ranpar 

8-0 

10-0 

rv. : cl. 

3 SI (3 pr). ; pyt. ; Cs (mp). ; 
Hanuman Jayanti Fr. Ct. Sud. 
15. ;7tl. 

Karad 

88-0 



... 

Local 

DabKoI 

21-0 

w,; rv. 

3 SI (3 pr).: 6 tl. 

Kolhapur 

85-0 

Tale llazar 

Thu. 

5-0 

Mithbaon 

6-0 

w. 

4 SI (pr. 3 m). ; pyt. ; Navaratra 
Fr. An, Sud. 1 to 10 : 15 tl. ; 
mq ; lib. 

Kolhapur 

95-0 

Rajapur 

Wed. 

7-0 

Rajapur 

Musakaji 

8-0 

9-0 

w.: cl. 

2 SI (2 pr). : pyt, ; 7 tl. 

Kolhapur 

86-0 

Ratna^ri 

Daily. 

4-0 

Kaaarveli 

Ratnagiri 

5-0 

9-0 

W. 

3 SI (3 pr). : pyt. ; Cs (fmg. th). ; 
2 tl. ; mq. ; ch. ; lib. 

Karad 

72-0 

Khed 


12-0 

Lote 

10-0 

w. ; rv. 

2 SI (2 pr).; Ur. Ps. Vad. 2.; 
4 1 !. ; mq. ; dg. 

Karad 

•• 


... 

... 

Chiplun 

10-0 

w. 

3 SI (3 pr). ; Shimga Fr. Phg, Sud. 
15, ; Chaitravali Fr, Ct, : 6 tl. 
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Serial No. ; Villagc/Town name ; 

Tnluka abbreviation ; 
Village/Town name in Marathi. 

Direction from 
the taluka/ 
peta H. Q. 
Travelling 
distance. 

Area(Sq. miles) ; Population 
Households Agricultural 
population. 

Post Office : 
Distance. 

706 

Kiibhand ; 

KD.; 

E ; 

14-0 

0-6; 977 : 

203 ; 

884. 

Kbopi 

2-0 

707 

Kudal : 

KDL.; 

HQ: 


4-4:5852 

1018 ; 

1810, 

Local 


708 

Kudali: 

'O 

GHR.: 

S ; 

25-0 

4-5 ; 1919 ; 

457; 

1226. 

lawsa! 

4-0 

709 

Kudap; 

CLN.; 

N ; 

12-0 

2-6; 772 ; 

160 : 

738. 

Savarda 

2-0 

710 

Kuddse; 

-o 

SWT.; 

... 

26-0 

5-6 :1082 ; 

192 : 

962. 

Bhedshi 

4-0 

711 

KudSvale; 

DPL; 

N : 

II-O 

6-03 :1206 ; 

248: 

943, 

Local 


712 

KudSvali; 

nS 

SGR.; 

SE; 

3-0 

1-3: 237 ; 

46 ; 

148. 

Doorukh 

4-0 

1 

713 

Kudopi ; 

■o 

MLN.; 

N ; 

19-0 

3-4: 455 ; 

96 : 

421. 

Trimbik 

7-0 

714 

Kudos!; KD, 

; 

E : 

5-0 

3-8 ; 738 ; 

130 : 

712. 

Khsd 

4-0 

715 

Kuduk Bk. ; 

MDG.; 

W ; 

14-0 

2-2; 744 ; 

192 ; 

728. 

Bankot 

5 0 

716 

Kuduk Kh.; 

MDG.; 

E ; 

10-0 

2-8; 821 ; 

169 ; 

500. 

Mandangad 

9-0 

717 

Kulavandi; 

•o 

KD.; 

E ; 

9-0 

3-9: 1516; 

286 ; 

1244. 

Kbopi 

5-0 

718 

Kule : SGR. : 

•o 

NE : 

15-0 

2-8; 543. 

115 : 

529. 

Kasumh 


719 

Kumarne; 

MVN.; 

NW; 

15-0 

I•9:■ 212; 

53; 

154: 

Katla 

5-0 
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Railway St. ; 

n:_ 

1 

1 

Weekly Bazar ; Bazar \ 
Day ; Diatance, 

Motor Stand ; 

1 Distance- 

Drink- i 
ing water 
facilities- 

Institutions and other 
information. 


l_C. 

Port ; Distance. 

Karad 

97-0 

: ki,£<i 

i 

10-0 

Khopi 

1-0 ’ 

1 

W. JTV. ' 

2 SI (2 pr).;4t!. 

Belsaiim 

73-0 

j l.o;;\l 

i 

i 

1 

i 

Wed. .. 

Ijrcal 

1 

i 

W. 

4 SI (3 pr ; m).: pyt.; 2 Cs (mp. 
con).; Fort on the river btnk. 9 
t|. M.: mq.; 2dg.: 3 dh. lib, 
6 dp.; Shri Dev Kudaleshwar fair 
Kt. Vad 5, Shridev Bhairav 
Fr. Kt.Sud 3 ; Shri Devi Laxmi 
Ir. Kt. Vad. 7 





Vengurla 

13-0 



Karad 

IIO-O 

^ ... 

f 

.. 

Makhjan 

22-0 

w.; cl. 

3 SI (3 pr).;3tl.;dh. 



i 

1 


Jaigad 

12-0 



Karad 


.... 

• • * • 1 

1 

Chiplun 

10-0 

w* 

Sl(pr.).;3tl. 

B.lgaum 

85-0 

Ohedfihi 

.Sun. 4-0 

Bhedahi 

4-0 

w.; rv. 

2Sl(ra).;2 tl. 





Vengurla 

43-0 



Karad 

113-0 

1. o.al 

4 , 4 . 

Dapoli 

Hartrai 

7-0 

18-0 

w,;rv. 
cl. 

SI (pr).; Pyt.; Shimga Fr. Fhg. 
Vad. 1, Maruti Fr. Cl. Sud.l5; 

5 tl.; mc).: gym.; ch. 

Kolhapur 

65-0 

1. >£i rtikh 

Sun. 4-0 

•• 

2-0 

rv. 

Chokoba Fr. Ash.Sudll.; 3 tl. 

Kolhapur 

85-0 

L h i mlai 

Fri. 7-0 

Adivali 

3-0 

rv. 

SI (pr).; Mrg. Vad 8. ; tl. 





1 Mai van 

16-0 



Karad 

88-0 

Nh. d 

.. 4-0 

Khcd 

6-0 

w. ; rv. 

Sl(pr).:2tl. 

Mumhra 

lOO-O 

n Iri 

Thu. 19-0 

Dasgaoti 

Bankot 

16-0 

6-0 

w, ;rv. 

2 SI (2 pr).: Maruti Fr. Ct. Sud. 
15.;3tl. 

Mum bra 

100-0 

!'''h .pifal 

Frl. 10-4 

• • 

.. 

.. 

SKpr). 





Mhapral 

lO-O 



Karad 

82-0 

Khad 

.. 6-0 

Khopi 

3-0 

1 w. :rv. 

1 

2 SI (2 pr).;Maruti Fr. Ct. Sud. 
15.; 7ll. 

Kolhapur 

71-0 

D.otulih 

Sun. 1-0 

•• 

10-0 

w. 

Sl(pr).:3tl. 

Kolhapur 

80-0 


Fri. 5-0 

Katbi 

2-0 

w. 

Dihikala Fr.Mrg. Vad.7 ; 2 tl. 





Malvan 

14-0 
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Serial No, ; Village/Town name ; 

Taluka abbreviation ; 
Village/Town name in Marathi. 

Direction from 
the taluka/ 
peta H. Q. 
Travelling 
distance. 

Area (Sq. miles) ; Population 
Households ; Agricultural 
population. 

Post Office ; 
Distance, 

720 

Kurhbale ; MDG. ; 

3 

SE: 

5-0 

1-2; 654: 

143 : 500. 

Palawni 

8-0 

721 

Kumbharakhani Bk ; 
SGR ; 

O -4 

N : 

29-0 

4-0; 1756 : 

367: 1447. 

Local 

... 

722 

Kumbharakhani Kh 
SGR 

NW : 

16-0 

4-0; 605; 

133 : 496. 

Sangamesh- 

war. 

2-4 

723 

Kumbharli ; CLN.; 

3 

SE ; 

10-0 

2-5; 998; 

208 ; 810. 

Shirgaon 

1-n 

724 

Kumbhavade ; RJP. ; 

■3 

S : 

12-0 

7 0 : 2164 ; 

420 : 1943 

Nanar 

6-0 

725 

Kumbhavatje ; KVL. ; 

E ; 

10-0 

9-6; 1711 : 

335 : 1246. 

Bhiravande 

3-0 

726 

Kumbhava^e ; SWT. ; 

•s 

E : 

28-0 

5-7. • 197: 

41 ; 197. 

Amboli 

10-0 

727 

Kumbhavali ; KD. ; 

SE; 

25-0 

0-6; 180; 

36 : 143. 

Dhamnand 

4-0 








728 

Kumbhave ; DPL. ; 

E ; 

7-4 

1-8; 612; 

123 ; 520. 

WakaoH 

2-0 

729 

Kumbral; SWT., 

S 

15-0 

3-5; 985; 

211 ; 857. 

Kalne 

5-0 

730 

Kunakavale ; MLV. ; 

■3 

S : 

12-0 

2*6; 904; 

627 : 473. 

Local 

... 

731 

Kunkavan ; DGD. ; 

NE : 

27-0 

3-8 : 1078 ; 

226: 1038. 

Kharepatan 

3-0 

732 

Kunakeri; SWT.; 

N; 

4 0 

4-8 ; 859 ; 

241 ; 635. 

Kalne 

5-0 

733 

Kunakesvar ; DGD. ; 

S : 

5-0 

4-0; 1436; 

278 : 534. 

Dabhole 

3-0 

734 

Kuncambe ; SGR. ; 

N ; 

36-0 

2-5; 779 ; 

149 ; 731. 

Kumbhar- 
khani Bk. 

4 
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Railway St. ; 
Distance. 

i 

j Weekly Bazar ; Bazar 

1 Day ; Distance. 

Motor Stand ; 
Distance. 

Drink¬ 
ing water 
facilities; 

Institutions and other 
information* 





1 

Port ; Distance 


Mumbra 

114-0 

Ml;ia])f£.I 

Fri. 

16-0 

16-0 

Mhapral; 16-0 

w. 

SI (pr).; Cs (mp).; 3 tl. ; mq. 

Kolhapur 

87'0 

Makhjaii 

Sat. 

16 

3-0 

w. 

2 SI (2 pr).;4tl. 

Kolhapur 

75-0 

Singamosh’ 

war 

■ Wed. 

2-4 

Sangamesh- 6-0 
war. 

w.; rv. 

Sl(pr). ;tl. 

Karad 

48-0 



... 

Chiplun 12-0 

w.; rv. 

SI (pr). ; 5 tl.; M. ; mq. ; dg. 

Kolhapur 

88-0 

K haiepatan 

'Pue, 

13-0 

Musakaji 14^0 

1 

w. 

4 SI. (4 pr.) ; pvt:4ltl. 

Kolhapur 

75-0 

l-Cauedi 

Sun. 

2-0 

] 

Kankavli 10-^ 1 
Deogad 52-0 

w.r* 

2 SI (pr.m). : Mahalinga Sapatah 
Mg. Sud. 15. Dahikala Fr. Mrg, 
Sud.Ii tl. 

Belaaum 

60-0 

Amboli 

Sun. 

10-0 

Banda 16-0 

Vengurla 37-0 

w. 

t. 

SI. (pr). 2tl. 

Karad 

71-0 

< '.iiiplun 

... 

7-0 

Chiplun 17-0 

rv. 

Sl(pr.)2 tl.: mq. 

Karad 

92-0 

WakacH 

... 

2-0 

1 

Dapoli 4-0 

Harnai 13-0 

rv. 

SI (pr.)2 tl,; mq. 

Belgaum 

84-0 

Banda 

Mon. 

10-0 

Banda 8-0 

Vengurla 30-0 

rv.; n. ; 

2 SI (2 pr). ; Shr! Dev Maull Fr. 

Ps. Sud. 11. ; 2 tl. 

Kolhapur 

86-0 




Local 

Malvan 10-^ 

w. ; n. 

Dahikala Fr.Kt.Vad. 3.: 3 tl.; dh. 

Kolhapur 

70-0 

hihereiJatan Tue. 

3-0 

Vijaydurg 30-0 

w. 

2 SI (2 pr). ; Navaratra Fr. An. 
Sud. 1 to 10, ; 5 tl. 

Belgaum 

84-0 

Eanda 

Mon. 

10-0 

Sawantwadi 5-0 
Vengurla 16-0 

w. 

Sl(pr).; pyt. : Dahikala Fr. Kt. 
Sud. 9: 6tl. ; dg. 

Kolhapur 

80-0 

i-U'Ojirad 

Fri. 

5-0 

Deogad 5-0 

w. 

2 SI (2 pr).; pyt. ; Mahashivratra 
Fr, Mg. Vad. 14. ; 4 tl. 

Kolhapur 

91-0 

Makhjan 

Sat* 

20-0 

10-0 

w. str. 

Sl(m). ;C». ;2tl. 
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Village/Town name in Marathi, 
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the taiulca/ 
peta H. Q. 
Travelling 
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Area (So. miles) ; Population 
Housenolds ; Agricultural 
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Distance. 

735 

Kun^e; KDL.; 

NE : 

10-0 

4-1 ; 1000; 

183; 

899. 

Kasai 

3-0 

736 

Kudevadi; LNJ.; 

SE : 

11-0 

1-6; 331 ; 

54; 

324. 

Vaked 

8-0 

737 

KuRdi; SGR.; 

SE : 

10-0 

5-5; 674; 

142; 

663. 

Deonikh 

11 

738 

Kupava<^e; KDL.; 

NE ; 

20-0 

4-8 ; 1323 ; 

262 ; 

1185, 

Jambhavade 

2-0 










739 

Kuracumb ; LNJ.; 

NE; 

a-0 

1*9; 658 ; 

133; 

620. 

Shiposhi 

3-0 










740 

Kuradhulide ; SGR. ; 

W: 

14-0 

8-0:1077 ; 

247 : 

795. 

Local 

... 










741 

Kurahg ; LNJ.; 

SE; 

20-0 

5-9 ; 835 ; 

174; 

739. 

Raypatan 

7-0 

742 

Kurne ; LNJ,; 

W; 

5-0 

3-7; 1086 ; 

204 ; 

1082. 

Lanje 

5-0 

743 

Kurangavane ; KVL. ; 

N ; 

32-0 

2-8; 813; 

165; 

759. 

Nadgive 

2-4 

744 

Kuraval Javali ; KD. ; 

E : 

27-0 

1-7; 514; 

101 ; 

498. 

Marchane 

4-0 

745 

Kuraval Khe<J ; KD, ; 

NS 

E ; 

28-0 

1-7 : 405 ; 

94; 

360. 

Marchane 

4-0 

746 

Kuratade; RTN. ; 

>9 

SE; 

13-0 

CO 

175 ; 

568, 

Ibhampattan 

2-0 

747 

Kusabe ; KDL. ; 

VS 

NE ; 

14-0 

1-5; 481 ; 

87 : 

432. 

Kasai 

5-0 

748 

Kusagahv ; KDL. ; 

vS 


... 

2-9; 326-: 

56; 

238, 

Digas 

7-0 

749 

Kusivade ; CLN. ; 

S; 

18-0 

2*2; 903 ; 

167 ; 

861. 

Arvali 

3-0 

750 

Kutagiii ; SGR. ; 

E: 

17-0 

2-2; 252 ; 

659; 

251. 

Kuthare 

4-0 
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Rf! ilw ly 
DisUii 

St. 

:o. 

Bazar ; Bazar* 
Diiy ; Distance. 

Motor Stand ; 
Distance. 

Port ; Distance. 

Drink- 
ing water 
facilities. 

Institutions and other 
information. 

Kolhapur 

71-D 

Suholwadi 

Sat. 

7-0 

Kudal 3-0 

Malvan 25-0 

w. 

Sl.(pr). Shri Dev. Ravalnath Fr. 
Mrg.Vad.5. ;9tl. 

Kolhapur 

90-0 

1 .anje 

,,Tue. 

15-0 

Waked 8-0 

w. 







Ratnaglri 39-0 



Kolhapur 

95-0 

Dcoiukh 

Sun. 

ll-O 

Sangamcsh* 4-0 
war 

w. rv. 

Sl(pr).2tl. 

Kolhapur 

64-0 

Kanhavli 

Tue. 

14-0 

Nirukhe 4-0 

w. 

SI (pr).; pyt.; Cs (mp). : 7 tl. 






Malvan 40-0 



Kolhapur 

36-0 

i .^rijo 

Tue. a 

6-0 

Lanje 8-0 

w. 

SI (pr).; Shlmga Fr. Phg. Sud. 






Ratnaglri 26-0 


15. ;tl. 

Kolhapur 

75-0 

i'aiigimesh 

wir 

- 4 

Wed. 

Stage 

w.; n. 

2 SI (2 pr.) ; MG. 15 Urs. 2 tl; 
mp.; dg.; lib. 

Kolhapur 

50-0 

1V hal 

Sun. 

6-0 

Bhambed 8-0 

w. 

2 SI (2 pr). ; Kurangadevi Fr. An 






Ratnagiri 48-0 


Sud. 1 to 10. ; 2 tl. 

Kolhapur 

80-0 

i .ailjV: 

Tue. 

5-0 

Local 

w.; cl.; 

Sl(pr). ; Cs., Holi Paumima Fr. 
Phg. Sud. 15 ; 4 tl. 

Kolhapur 

80-0 

Kharepitan Tue. 

5-0 

Khare- 4-0 

patan. 

Vijayduig 38-0 

w. 

3tl. 

Karad 

75-0 

(Ihiplun 

... 

14-0 

Bahadur 12-0 
Shaikh. 

w. 

Sl(pr). :4tl. 

Karad 

74-0 

Chipluri 


8-0 

Bahadur 14-0 
Shaikh 

w. pit. 

SI (pr) ; Fr. Ct. Vad. 6. 

Kolhapur 

90-0 

f larchei'i 

Mon. 

2-0 

Harcheri 3-0 

w. cl« 

SI (pr). : 2 tl. 






Ratnaglri 13-0 



Kolhapur 

77-0 

kai lava! 

..Fri. 

4-0 

Oros 4-0 

w. 

SI (pr).; 3 tl. 






Malvan 27-0 



Belgaum 

82-0 

Kla- lava! 

FrI. 

3-0 

Kadaval 4-0 

w.; cl. 

SI (pr).; Pavanai Fr. Mrg. Vad. 6. 






Malvan 36-0 


2tl. 

Karad 

... 


..a 

... 

Chiplun 18-^ 

w. 

SI (pr). ; 2 tl,; 

Karad 

9M 

Makljaii 

Sat. 

14 

lO-O 

w.; sir. 

tl. 






... 




Vf 4174—01)' 
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i 

Serial No. ; Village/Town name ; 

Talulca abbreviation ,* 
Village/Town name in Marathi, 

Direction from 
the taluka/ 
peta H, Q. 
Travelling 

1 distance. 

Area (Sq. miles) ; Population 
Households ; Agricultural 
population. 

Post Office ; 
Distance. 

751 

Kutagiri ; GHR. ; 

E : 

1 

16-0 

4-2 ; 1108 ; 

235 ; 

1040. 

Ibhrampur 

1 

8-0 

752 

Kutare ; CLN. ; 

N; 

24-0 

5-0;2136; 

440 ; 

1644. 

Local 

.., 

753 

Kuvale ; DGD.; 

E : 

23-0 

6-9; 1784 ; 

351 ; 

1485. 

Bidwadi 

3-0 

754 

Kuve ; LNJ. ; 

S : 

3-0 

2-8; 1509 ; 

295 ; 

1306. 

Lanjc 

3-0 

755 

Kuvesi Mauje ; RJP. ; 

S ; 

15-0 

1 -4 ; 1308 ; 

293 ; 

383. 

Local 

... 

756 

Ladaghar; DPL.; 

w : 

5-0 

2-2; 1344; 

290; 

1223. 

Local 

... 

757 

Laju] ; RTN. ; 

E ; 

15-0 

3*2; 1206; 

247 ; 

1149. 

Wandri 

2-4 

758 

Lanjg ; LNJ, ; 

HQ: 

... 

7-3 ;3533 ; 

654; 

2598. 

Local 

... 

759 

Latavan ; MDG.; 

SE; 

10-4 

2*8 ; 1939 ; 

409 ; 

1638. 

i 

Local 

... 

760 

Lavagan ; LNJ. ; 

'S ; 

15-0 

1-8; 416; 

97; 

292, 

Satavli 

4-0 

761 

Lavel; KD.; 

S : 

10-0 

2*9 ; 1088 ; 

200 ; 

923. 

Local 

... 

762 

Lonavadx; DPL.; 

NW : 

18-0 

0-6; 208 ; 

52; 

97. 

Ade 

2-4 

763 

Lore ; KVL.; 

NE ; 

12-0 

4-7 ; 1386 : 

267 ; 

12/1. 

Ghonsari 

2-4 

764 

Lote ; KD,; 

s ; 

12-0 

2-8; 856 ; 

173 ; 

797. 

Lavel 

4-0 

765 

Lovaje ; SGR 1 

S : 

9-0 

2’2; 959; 

1 

186 : 

951, 

Sangamesh- 

war. 

9-0 
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WwkIv 

Bazar : Bazar 

Motor Stand ; 

Drinh- 

institutions and other 

Distance. 

Day 

; Distance, 


Distance. 

mg water 

information. 







tacJlities. 















Port; Distance* 



Karad 

83-0 




Guhagar 

16-0 

w, ; pit 

SI (pr).: 4d. 






Dabhol 

25-0 



Karad 



... 

... 

Chiplun 

... 

w. 

3 SI (3 pr). ; pyt, ; 3 tl. ; lib. ; dp. 

Kolhapur 

75-0 

Tal! Bazar Thu. 

12-0 

Deogad 

19-0 

w. 

3Sl(3pr). ; Cs(mp). ; 4 tl. ; lib. 

Kolhapur 

83-0 

Lame 

Tuc. 

3-0 

Loral 

Ratnagiri 

29-0 

w. 

2 SI (pr). : pyt. ; Mg. Sud. 4. ; 
3 tl. ; lib. : 2 dp. 

Kolhapur 

108-0 

Ra apur 

Wad. 

12-0 

Musakaji 

7-0 

w. 

2 SI (2 pr). ; pyt. ; 2 tl. 

Karad 

113-0 

Cnnp Dapoli ... 

4-0 

Karajgaon 

4-0 

w. : rl. 

2Sl(2pr). : Shri Narayan Fr. Srn. 
Vad. 8. : 5 tl. ; lib. ; Datta 






Harnai 

6-0 


Jayanti Fr. Mrg. Sud. 15. ; 
Tamastirth. 

Kolhapur 

98-0 

pMiiafUf 

Tue. 

7-0 

... 

... 

w.; n. 

2 SI (pr). ; Shimga Fr. Phg. Sud. 
15. ; 4tl, 






Ratnagiri 

15-0 



Kolhapur 

80-0 

Lri,: \1 

Tue. 

... 

Local 

... 

w, ; t. 

5 SI (4 pr. m). : pyt. ; Cs (mp). ; 
Hanuman Jayanti Fr. Ct. Sud. 15. ; 









11 tl. ; M ; 2 mq. ; dg. ; dh. ; 






Ratnagiri 

23-0 


lib. : dp. 

Mumbra 

110-0 

Ml’upra] 

Fri. 

10-0 



w. 

2 SI (2 pr). ; Maruti Fr. Ct. Sud. 



Mhapral 

20-0 


15. ; 7 tl. ; mq. ; dg. ; lib. 




Kolhapur 

94-0 

Lane 

Tue. 

16-0 

Lanie 

18-0 

cl. 

SI (pr), ; Ramnavami Fr. Ct, Sud, 
9. : tl. 






Rsnpar 

8-0 



Karad 

74-0 

Kind 

... 

7-0 

Local 

... 

w. 

Sl(pr), :5tl. ;gym. ;ch. jlib. ;dp. 

Karad 

118-4 

Adr 

... 

2-4 

Hamai 

6-0 

w.; rv. 

tl. 

Kolhapur 

55-0 

Ph )iid !i 

Mon. 

3-0 

Phonda 

3-0 

w. rv. 

Sl(pr). ;pyt. ;tl. ; Chawa’s Fr. on 
any Mon. of the month of Mg. 






Deogad 

38-0 


every three years. 

Karad 

67-0 

Chiplun 

... 

12-0 

Local 

... 

w. 

3 Sl(3pr).: 3tl, 

Kolhapur 

71-0 

St iijamcjsh- Wed, 

9-0 


1-0 

rsr.; rv. 

SI (pr).; tl. 


war. 



... 

... 

; Wv 



yf 4174-'S9,» 
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MAHABASHTRA STATE GAZETITIEH 


Serial No. ; Village/Town name ; 

Taluka abbreviation ; 
Village/Town name in Marathi. 

Direction from 
the taluka/ 
peta H. Q* 
Travelling 
distance. 

Area (Sq. miles) ; Population 
Households ; Agricultural 
population. 

Post Office ; 
Distance. 

766 

Mabhale ; 

SGR.; 

NW 

10-0 

2-7 ; 1067 ; 

186 ; 

936, 

Sangamesh- 10-0 
war. 

767 

Macal; 

ITT^. 

LNJ.: 

E ; 

21-0 

2-8 ; 302 ; 

66 ; 

301. 

Shiposhi 7-0 

768 

Ma^aban ; 

RJP.: 

W : 

18-0 

3-8;1208 ; 

287 ; 

419. 

Mithgavne 1-4 

769 

Madhal ; 

IT3T5S. 

GHR.; 

SW 

; 13-06 

2-2 639; 

141 : 

525. 

Ginvi 5-0 

770 

Madakhol ; 

SWT.; 

E : 

4-0 

7-5; 2040; 

407 : 

1617. 

Danoli 4-0 

771 

Madure ; 

■fT^t 

SWT.; 

S i 

12-0 

3-7:1312: 

264 ; 

1094. 

Local 

772 

Mahalurige ; 

RJP.! 

S ; 

17-0 

3-1 : 615; 

119; 

605. 

Dongar 4-0 

773 

Mahalunge ; 

DPL.; 

E ; 

6-4 

2-3 ; 688 ; 

146; 

651. 

Camp-Dapoli 7-0 

774 

Mahalurige ; 
■RfTsn. 

KD.; 

E ; 

11-0 

1-4; 326 ; 

74 ; 

283. 

Local 

775 

Mahalurige ; 

DGD.; 

NE 

: 22-0 

5-4; 844; 

167 ; 

833, 

Phanasgaon 4-0 

776 

Mahu; MDG,; 

S ; 

2-0 

1-9; 445; 

ICO ; 

428. 

Mandangad 2-0 

777 

Main; KVL. 

; 

S ; 

7-0 

3-1 ; 682 ; 

136 ; 

649. 

Taradale 3-2 

778 

Majal; LNJ. 

; OHoi 

W : 

4-0 

3-1 : 578 ; 

119 ; 

535. 

Lanie 6-0 

779 

Majagafiv ; 

SWT.; 

W ; 

1-0 

3-7;2750; 

769 : 

1306. 

Kalne 4-0 

780 

Majagahv ; 

RTN.; 

N 

6-0 

4-0; 680 ; 

175 ; 

209. 

Basani 3-0 
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Railway St. ; 

Distance. 

W Bazar ; Bazar 

Day ; Distance. 

Motor Stand ; 

' Distance. 

1 

Drink¬ 
ing water 
facilities 

Institutions and other 
information. 






Port : Distance. 

f 

Kolhapur 

71-0 

war. 

h- Wed. 

lO-O 

0-1 

w.; sir. 

SI (pr). ; 2 tl. 

Kolhapur 

55-0 

1.1 niii 

Tue. 

15-0 

Shiposhi 7-0 

Ratnagiri 38-0 

t. 

Miichakund Rishi Fr. Mg. Vad. 
30. ; tl. : M. 

Kolhapur 

94-0 

I'.fiiapir 

Wed. 

21-0 

Mtisakaji 9-0 

w. 

2 SI (2 pr). ; pyt. ; Shlmga Fr. 
Ps. Sud. 15. ; tl. 

Karad 

78-0 



... 

Guhagar 14-0 

Dabhol 21-0 

w. 

SI (pr). ; tl. 

Belgaum 

56-0 

I >,,inMli 

Sun. 

4-0 

Sawantwadi 6-4) 

Vengurla 20-0 

w. : rv. 

2 SI (2 pr).a : pyt. ; Shri Dev 
Khalnath Pavnai Fr. Kt. Vad. II.; 
tl. 

Balgaurn 

71-0 

L-imila 

Mon. 

3-0 

Banda 4-0 

Vengurla 16-0 

w. 

2 SI (pr), ; Cs (mp). ; Shri Dev 
Maull Fr. Mrg. Vad. 2. ; 6 tl. ; 
Shri Dev Khalanath Fr. Mrg. Vad. 
10. 

Kolhapur 

97-0 


Wed. 

7-0 

Musakaji I6"0 

w. 

SI (pr). ; pyt. ; 3 tl. 

Karad 

112-0 

! alU ld 


4-0 

Palgad 3-0 

Hamai 16-0 

1 

1 w. 

SI (pr). ; Maruti Fr. Ct. Sud. 15. i 
4 tl. ; M. 

Karad 

94-0 

Kluid 


16-0 

Khed 14-0 

rv. 

SI (pr), : 4 tl. 

Kolliapur 

75-0 

‘ ..le Bazar Thu. 

5-0 

Deogad 22“0 

w,; cl. 

2 SI (2 pr). ; 4 tl. 

Mumbra 

118-0 

^ I hii pi al 

FrI, 

12-0 

DapoH 20-0 

Mhapral 13-0 

w. ; rv. 

SI (pr). ; t). i Mandangad Fort. 

Kolhapur 

61-0 

K.mkavli 

Tue. 

7-4 

i 

1 

Nandgaon 5-0 

Deogad 25-0 

w. 

SI (pr). ; Tripuri Paurnima Fr. Kl, 
Sud. 15. : 3 tl. 

Kolhapur 

86-0 

1 .imje 

Tue. 

6-0 

Lanje 4^0 

Ratnagiri 32-0 

w. 

SI (pr).: 3 tl. 

Belgaum 

80-0 

Banda 

Mon, 

6-0 

Sawantwadi 2-0 

Vengurla 24-0 

w. 

SI (pr). : Cs (fmg), : Shri Dev 
LingFr. Kt. Vai 1. ; 3 tl. ; lib. ; 
Cch. 

Kolhapur 

88-0 

I Liinagirl 

Daily 

4-0 

Local 

Ratnagiri 6-0 

w. 

2 SI (pr, tech), mq. 
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MAHAHASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 


Serial No- ; Village/Town name ; 
Taluka abbreviation ; 
Village/Town name in Marathi. 

Direction from 
tlie iaiuka/ 
peta H. Q. 
Travelling 
distance. 

Area (Sq, miles) ; Population 
Households ; Agricultural 
population. 

Post Office ; 
Distance. 

781 

Majagariv ; SWT.; 

N: 

11-0 

1-9; 377 ; 

72: 201. 

KalM 

4-0 

782 

Majare Gova] ; CLN.; 

N ; 

30-0 

1-3; 143; 

29; 138. 

Kutre 

4-0 

783 

Majare Juve ; RJP. ; 

W ; 

I2--0 

0*2 ; Desertec 




784 

Majare Kasi; CLN.; 

NW ; 

3-0 

0-1 : 281 : 

5| ; 200. 

Chiplun 

2-0 

785 

Majare ; SGR, ; 

NW; 

23-0 

3*5; 854; 

175; 684. 

Phungus 

6-0 

786 

Majare Kon^har ; 

CLN.; 

... 

... 

1-3 : 270 ; 

60; 206. 

Chi veil 

3-0 

787 

Majare-Niosi ; LNJ.; 

S: 

6-0 

1-0; 231 i 

44 : 209. 

Lanie 

5-0 

788 

Makhajan ; SGR, ; 

NW : 

38-0 

1'0; 2278 ; 

490 ; 664. 

Local 

... 

789 

Maladi; MVN.; 

NE; 

22-0 

0-4; 396 ; 

96 ; 173. 

Shrawan 

2-0 

790 

Mdladoll; CLN.; 

W; 

13-0 

2-9 ; 1236 ; 

280 ; 687. 

Nivli 

2-0 

791 

Malagasy; SWT.; 
JTToKii'l. 

W i 

3-0 

C'9 ;3190 ; 

610; 2160. 

Local 


792 

Malagariv ; MVN.; 
HT3<TR 

NW : 

13-0 

4-5 ; 1456; 

311 ; 1043. 

Bidwadi 

2-4 

793 

Malagu9d ; RTN,; 

N ; 

30-0 

6-0; 3312 ; 

682 ; 1373. 

Local 
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Railway Si. ; 
Distance. 


Belgaum 80-(' 


Karad 


Weekly Bazar ; Bazar 
Elay j D istance . 


Eiandfi Mon. 6*0 


... Deserted 


Karad 60 0 


Kolhapur 100 0 Davkhol Sun. 5-0 


Karad 


Kolhapur ’j 80 l 


Kolhapur 88 


Kolhapur 74 I 


Karad 


Belgaum 65 U 


Lanje Tue, 5-0 


Bazar Sat. 


Local Sun. 


Saw antw adi Tue, 3-0 


Kolhapur 90 0 i Virui Wed. 3-0 


Kolhapur 98 0 Phangus Tue, 18-0 


Motor Stand ; 
Distncc. 

Port : Distance. 


Drink 
ing wateri 
Ifacilities.' 


Banda 5-4 

Vengurla 16-0 
Chiplun 26-0 


Chiplon 3-0 

KurdhundalOO 

Chiplun lO-O 

Lanje 6-0 

Ratnagiri 34-0 
Local 

Adivali 1-4 

Malvan 12-0 

Chiplun 12-0 


Sawant- 3-4 
wadi 


Vengurla 14-0 
Local 

Malvan 11-0 
Local 

Tivari 3-0 


rsr. ; w. 


n. ! el. 


w. ; t. 


pi. 


w. ; n. 


w. ; cl. 
rv. 


Institutions and other 
inlormation. 


SI (pr). ! Shri Dev Mauli Fr, 
Mrg. Sud. 1. ; ll. 


SI (pr). : Cs. ; Phg. Sud. 13 and 
Kt. Sud. 11 (Vithoba).; 3 tl. 


SMpr). : Sht'mga Fr. Phg. Sud 


2tl. 


2 SI (2 pr). ; Cs. ; 6 tl. j mq, 
4 dg. ; dh. ; lib. 


SI (pr). : Shri Dev Bhavei Fr. 
Asd, Vad. 15. ; 3 tl. ; ch. 


2 SI (2 pr). ; pyf. ; Cs (mp).; 
4 tl. ; inq. ; dg. 


3 SI (2 pr, m). ; 2 Cs (fmg, mp).i 
Bhutnath Fr. Ct. Sud. 5. ; 4tl, ; 
M. : gym. 


3 SI (3 pr). : pyt. ; Cs (mp). ; Kt 
Vad. 8. ; Mrg. Vad. 3. ; 3 tl. ch. 


6 SI (5 pr, h). j pyt. ; Cs. ; 
shri Ganapati Fr. Mg. Vad. 4. ; 
10 tl. ch. ; lib. ; 2 dp.; Ganapati 
Temple.; Domed Temple. 
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MAHAHASHTRA S'lATE GAZETTEER 


Serial No. Village/Town name ; 
Taluka abbreviation ; 
Village/Town name in Marathi. 

Direction from 
the taluka/ 
peta H. Q. 
Travelling 
distance. 

Area (Sq. miles] 
Households ; 
popula 

; Population 
Agricultural 
ion. 

Post Office ; 
Distance. 

794 

Malayan ; MLV.; 

HQ; 


16-9 ;29851 692 ; 

3276. 

Loc?.l 


795 

Malan ; GHR.; tlOTT. 

s 

8-0 

3-4:1153 ; 

238 ; 

932. 

Wakmb 

2-0 

796 

Malavi ; DPL.; 

NW : 

18-0 

1-6 ; 352 ; 

86 ; 

247. 

Adt 

3-0 

797 

Male ; DPL. ; 

S ; 

12-0 

2-7; 454; 

132; 

177. 

Dabbol 

6-0 

798 

Malone^; MLV,; 

H ; 

15-0 

21-7; 1246 ; 

243; 

852. 

Poip 

2-4 

799 

Manace Mauje DGD, ; 

JT ai% 

NE; 

18-0 

3-5 ;i635: 

342 ; 

1311. 

Mutat 

6^0 

800 

Managariv ; KDL. ; 

E ; 

7-0 

7-5 ,-3545 : 

825; 

2769. 

Local 

... 

801 

Mandak^ ; CLN. ; 

3W ; 

12 1 

3-9 ; 1467 ; 

273 ; 

1424. 

Nivli 

3-0 

802 

Mandakuli ; KDL. ; 

E ; 

3-0 

1 -5 ; 1085 ; 

212 ; 

986. 

Kudal 

3-0 

803 

Mandanagad ; MDG. 
iTt§Ti)Trg-. 

W ; 

1-0 

0*5 ; Desciicc 





804 

Man^avakhari; CLN. 

S ; 

6-0 

0-7 : 94; 

33 ; 

93. 

Kanhe 

I-O 

805 

Mandivali r DPL. 

infers. 

N; 

24-0 

2-0 ; 1073 ; 

243 ; 

352. 

Ktlshi 

6-0 

806 

Mandave ; KD.; 

F ; 

( 

1 

140 

2-9; 897 ; 

181 ; 

842. 

Tale 

6-0 
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Railway St. ; 
Distance. 

e( kly Bazar ; Bazar 
E>a)’ ; Distance. 

Motor Stand ; 
Distance. 

Drink- 

Institutions and other 

Pert : Distance. 

facilitifs. 


Kolhapur 90-0 

.Hull Sat. 6'0 

Local 

Local 

w. 

32 SI (26 pr, 3 m, 3 h). ; Mun.; 
7 Cs (2cr, 2 con, 3 mis). ; 25 tl. ; 
‘tM. ; mq. ; dg. ; 2 dh. ; ch • 
lib,; 12 ; 4 Cch, ,* Shri Dev 

Narayan Fr. Kt. Sud. 15. ; Shri 
Dev Giroba Fr. Kt. Vad. 3. ; 
Shri Dev Bhutnath’s Fr. Mrg, 
Vad. ll. ; Shri Dev Ghumadd 
Fr. Mrg. Vad. 8. ; Shii Dev 
Vithoba Fr. Mrg. Vad. 8. ; 
Sindhudurg Fort*; Mosques, • 
Shivaji Temple. 

Karad 85-0 

. . 

Guhagar 8*0 

Dabhol 16-0 

w. 

SKpr). ; 2tl. 

Karad 116*0 

\d. ... 3-0 

Harnai 5*0 

Harnat 5*0 

w. 

2 tl. 

Karad I13-0 

iJalihoI ... 6'0 

Dabhol 3‘0 

Dabhol 70 

w.; cl. ; 
pit. 

SI (pr). ; 2 tl. 

Kolhapur 100 ■ 0 

Masade Wed. 2*4 

Masade 2*4 

Malvan 16 0 

w. 

2 SI (2 pr). ; Dahikala Fr, Kt. Sud 
6. : Kt. Vad. 13. ; 5 tl. ; mq 9. 

Kolhapur 85‘0 

kliiropatan Tue. 12'0 

Vijaydurg 20-0 

w. ; cl. 

3 SI (3 pr). ; pyt. ; 6 tl. ; mq. 
dg. ; dh. 

Belgaum 64-0 

I o< al Tuc, 

Local 

Vengurla 15 0 

w. 

4 SI (2 pr, 2m). , pyt. ; Cs 
(mp). ; Ramnavan i Fr. Ct. Sud. 
9. ; 9 tl. ; M. ; 5 dp. ; Cch. 
Yakshini Fr, Kt. Sud. 5, 

Karad 


Chiplun 13-0 

w. ; t. ; 
rv. 

SI (m). ; pyt. ; Shimga Fr, Phg. 
Vad. 1. ; 4 tl. 

Belgaum 74-0 

Kudal Wed. 3-0 

Bibovne 1*0 

Vengurla 16*0 

w. 

SI (pr). ; Shri Dev Ling Fr. Kt- 
Sud. 9. : tl. 

. 

Deserted ... ... 

... 

... 


Karad 

. 

Chiplun 6*0 

w. 

Sl(pr).: tl. 

Karad 118'0 

Kelshi 6*0 

Haraai Il’O 

Harn.'i 11 -0 

w. rv. 
cl. 

2 Si (2 pr). ; pyt : 4tl. j mq. ;2 
dg. : dp. 

Karad 105'0 

Khed ... 15-0 

Khed 18-0 

w. 

SI (pr).: 8 tl: Shri Dev 

Bahiri Jogeshwari r r. Ct- Vad. 7 








Serial No. ; Village/Town name ; 

Taluka abbreviation ; 
Village/Town name in M.uatbi. 


Direction from 

the taluka/ Area (Sq. miles) ; Population 
peta H. Q. Households ; Agricultural ; 
Travelling population, 

distance. 


Post Office 
Distance. 


N ; 

ll-O 

3-3 i 

; 647; 

124; 

578. 

Oni 

2-0 

E ; 

21-0 

3-6; 

; 1189 ; 

247 : 

799. 

Dodamarga 

2-0 

SE ; 

12-0 

1-4 ; 

j 

553 : 

108 ; 

504. 

Lavel 

2-0 

NE : 

38-0 

8-7 i 

; 901 ; 

216 : 

90J. 

Bhedsbi 

6-0 


CLN.; ITFT dU-ffil. 

814 Masade; MLV.jE; 

TRTt 

815 Masara%; SGR.; N 

816 Masu ; GHR.; S; 


S: 

23-0 

I-O; 81; 

17; 

69. Nirli 

1 

O 

E; 

10-0 

5-8 ; 763 ; 

155 : 

762. Deorukh 

9 

W ; 

12-0 

3‘5 ; 1041 ; 

208 : 

685. Local 


E: 

13-0 

1-3 ; 711 ; 

125; 

367. Poip 

1-0 

N ; 

20-0 

2-1 ; 470 ; 

81 

401 Kadavi 

4 

S ; 

16-0 

3-5 ; 933 ; 

202 ; 

919 Narwan 

9-0 

S ; 

10-0 

14-7 ;9255 ; 

2011 ; 

4993 Local 



818 Matond; VGR.;S: 8-0 8-9.3/19; 768 ; 30 86 Local 
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Kolhapur 

74-0 

L^nje 

Tue. 

120 

Musakaji 

260 

Belgaum 

89-0 i 

Banda 

Mon. 

130 

Banda 

13-4 






Vengiirla 

41 0 

Karad 

74-0 

Khed 


50 

Ainavre 

3-0 

Belgaum 

94’() 

Kankumbi 

F,i. 

4-0 

Konaikatta 32*6 

... 

... 




Vengurla 

47-0 

Karad 

**• 


... 


Chiplun 

22-0 

Kolhapur 

53 i 

1 

Fieottkh 

Sun, 

9 

1 

Deorukh 

9-0 

Karad 

.a. 1 

. 

... 

... 

Chiplun 

14-0 

KolHapur 

94-(i 

Local 

Wed. 

1 

Local 







Malvan 

14-0 

Kolhapur 

8-0 

1 Satigamesh-Wed. 
^i.r. 

8 


5-0 

Karad 

92-0 



... 

Cuhagar 

19-0 






Dabhol 

27-0 

Kolhapuf 

102-0 

local 

Thu. 

... 

Local 







Malvan 

12-0 

Belgaum 

77-0 1 

Llodavde 

Tue. 

0-4 

Vengurla 

7-0 






VengurU 

1 

10-4) 


15.: 3 tl. 


hJI VF*/* * A 1. « 

Kalkai Fr. Ct. Sud. 10. j once 
in 3 years ; 4 tl. ; 

SI (pr). ; Fr. once in a year in the 
month ol Kt. Mrg. or Ps. ; tl. 


str. dh. 

14-0 

5-0 w. Sl(pr). ;tl. 


Angne wad Fr. : day not fixed. 
Bilwas Fr. : day not fixed. 
Deulwada Fr : Kt. Sud. 15. Marde 
Fr : Mrg. Sud. 11. ; Khajanwad 
Fr. Mrc. Vad. 9. ; 14 tl. 2M. ; 
mq. : dg.; 2dh.; lib. ; 2dp. ; 

1 Cch. 

4 SI (4 pr) . pyt. : Shri Devi 
Sateri Fr. Kt. Sud. 15. ; 7 tl. ; 

2 lib. 
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Serial No. ; Village/Town name ; 
Taluka abbreviation ; 
Village/Town name in Marathi. 

Direction from 
the taluka/ 
peta H. Q. 
Travelling 
distance. 

Area (Sq. miles) ; Population 
Households ; Agricultural 
population. 

Post Office : 
Distance, 

819 

Matane ; SWT.; JTR:®r 


23-0 

2-5; 840; 

192; 

648. 

Kasai 

5-0 

820 

Mata van ; DPL. ; 

N; 

9-0 

2-9 ; 1103 : 

242 ; 

643. 

Kudawale 

4-0 










821 

Math ; LNJ,, 

N ; 

9-0 

2-6 ; 1163 ; 

236; 

1099. 

Pali 

3-0 


ITS 








822 

Math Kh.; KVL.; 

N : 

12-0 

0-4; 152; 

60; 

127. 

Phonda 

5-0 










823 

Math Bk.; MLV.; 

N£ : 

22-0 

6-0;1077 ; 

192 ; 

936. 

Bidwadi 

7-0 


•O 








824 

Math Kh.; RJP.; 

E ; 

20-0 

0'8, 219; 

44 ; 

218. 

Kelavli 

2-0 










825 

Math : VGR. ; TO 

E i 

3-0 

5-2; 2408 ; 

466 ; 

1129. 

Local 

9 

826 

Math Dhamapur ; 

SE ; 

7-0 

4-3 ; 51; 

9 : 

51. 

Ambav 

3 


SGR. ; TO «rmT^ 








827 

Mathegujar ; DPL. ; 

^; 

10-0 

1-3 ; 235 ; 

47; 

176. 

' Camp-Dapoli 

10-0 










828 

Mavalhage ; RTN.; 

S; 

18-0 

4-4 ; 933 ; 

162 ; 

777. 

Purnagad 

3-0 










829 

Mavalriage ; SGR.; 

NW; 

30 

1-5 : 501 ; 

106 ; 

498 

Makhjan 

1 










830 

Medhe Tarf Devale ; 

E ; 

20-0 

1-6; 257; 

43 ; 

246. 

Sakharpa 

2 


SGR.; 








831 

Meghi ; SGR. ; M 

SW ; 

5-0 

3-3 : 982 ; 

178 ; 

769. ' 

1 

Devle 

2 

832 

Meghi ; SGR- ; 

SW; 

5 0 

3-3 982 ; 

178 ; 

769 

Dcvie 

2 

833 

Mervi ; RTN. ; 










S; 

12-0 

i 

7-0 : 2798 ; 

492 ; 

777 

Local 
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Railway St. ; 

r\-*„ „„ 

(Weekly Bazar ; Bazar 
rk... . n- ^_ 

Motor Stand ; 
Distance. 

Drink- 

Institutions and other 






Pori: Diytance. j 

facilities. 


Be I gaum 

93-0 

Dichoti 

Wed. 

6-0 

Dodamar- 

6-0 

w. 

SI. (m). ; 2 tl. 






ga. 

Vengurla 

47-0 



Karad 

110-0 

j Lacal 

1 



Palgad 

Harnai 

5-0 

Ifr-0 

w.; rv. 

3 SI (3 pr).: pyt. ; Cs (mp). ; 9 tl. 
lib. ; dp. 

FColKapur 

72-0 

I'laicherl 

i 

Mon. 

7-0 

Pali 

Ratnagiri 

2-0 

16-0 

w ; cl. 

2 SI (2 pr). ; pyt. ; Cs (ci). ; Tri- 
puriPaurnima Fr. Kt. Sud. 15.; 
7tl. ;M. ;dh. 

Kolhapur 

53-0 

P'lonc^a 

Mon. 

5-0 

Nandgaon 

1-0 

w. 

tl. 






Deogad 

27-0 



Kolhapur 

72-( 

: ( hincnr 

FrJ. 

7-0 

FJamgad 

Achare 

5-0 

12-0 

w. ,* spr 

. 3 SI (3 pr). ; pyt. ; Cs (nip.)- 
Dahikala Fr. 6tl; M. 

Kolhapur 

60-(f 

1 

h luropatan Tue. 

6-0 

Kharepatan 

7-0 

rv. 

tl. 






Musakaji 

35-0 



Belgaum 

75-ti 

! N'oiigurla 

Mon. 

3-0 

Vengurla 

5 0 

w. 

SI (pr). ; pyt. ; Cs (th). ; Shri Dev 
Swayambhu Fr. Kt. Vad. 3. 
Shri Devi Sateri Fr. Kt. Vad. 6, 
Shri Khalnath Fr. Mrg. Sud. 3. 

3 tl. ; dh. ; 3 dp. 

Kolhapur 

60 

Deor ikh 

Sun. 

5 

Vengurla 

5-0 



8-0 

rv. 

Makar Sankrant. (14 January). 

tl. 

Karad 

112-1 

1 

r t'amp-dapoli 

10-0 



rv. ; cl. 






Dahhol 

11-0 



Kolhapur 

96-‘i 

Pawas 

Daily 

4-0 

Ratnagiri 

18-0 

w. cl. ; 

SI (pr).; 4 tl. : dh, : dp. 






Ran par 

6-0 



Kolhapur 

89 

'Vl.iklijan 

Sat. 

1 

Makhjan 

2-0 

w. ; t. ; 

SI (pr). ; 2 tl. 








rsr. 


Kolhapur 

53 

I3,:vh 

Sun. 

4 

Sakharpa 

2-0 

rv. ; w. 

SI (pr). : Holi Paurnima Fr. 
Phg. Sud. 15. : tl. 

Kolhapur 

56 

O.vL; 

Sun. 

2 

1 

4-0 

w. 

SI. (pr.) ; tl. 

Kolh-.pur 

56 

lOcvIs 

Sun. 

2 


4 0 

w. 

SI. (pr.); tl. 

Kolhapur 

96 ' 

1^ IV. as 

Daily 

4-0 

Purnagad 

1-0 

w. 

3 SI (3 pr). ; pyt, ; Navalai Fr. Phg, 
Sud. l5. Datta jayanti; Fr. Mrg. 
Sud. 15 ; 5 tl. ; mq. ; dh. ; dp. 
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MAHABASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 


Serial No. : Viliage/Town name : 
Taluka abbreviation ; 
Village/Town name in Marathi. 

Direction from 
the taluka/ 
peta H. Q. 
Travelling 
distance. 

Area (Sq. miles) ; Populationi 
Households i Agi icultural 
population. 

post Office ; 
Distance. 

834 Mete ; KD.; ^ 

S; 

10-0 

2-4; 580 i 134 I 453 

Anajani 2-0 

833 Mhamuravadi; RTN.; 

N ; 

7-0 

0-]i 362 ; 86! 11. 

Basani 21-0 

836 Mhapan ; VGR. ; 

S; 

9-0 

5*7! 2498 i 438! 1753. 

Local 

837 Mhaprai; MDG. ; 

N; .. 

10-0 

2*7! 2820 ; 684 ; 2155 

Local 

838 Miland ; RJP. ; PTo5? 

SE; 

26-0 

5*1 .- 883 ; 136; 875. 

Khsrepatan 12-0 

839 Mirajole ; RTN. ; 

SE : 

4-0 

4-4 i 1342 ; 266 ; 1305. 

Shirgaon 4-0 

840 Mirajoli (non-muni¬ 
cipal area) ; CLN. 
f^TWtst 

W ; 

4-0 

2-2 i 1076 : 214 ; 955. 

Rampur 3-0 

841 Miravane ; CLN.; 

NE; 

14-0 

1-5; 569 ; 99; 502. 

Rampur 3-0 

842 Mirle ; KD. ; 

Ei 

15-4) 

1*9; 449 ; 93; 354. 

Khopi 2^0 

843 Mirya; RTN.; 

NW ; 

4-0 

2-8; 2936; 605; 187; 

Local 

844 MHhaba6v ; DGD.; 

Si 

10-0 

6-3; 5440; 1155; 3261. 

Local 

845 Mithagavane ; RJP. ; 
rir5W>T 

W; 

16-0 

4-0; 1761 5 369; 943. 

Local 

846 Mith Mumbari ; 

DGD.; 

Si 

2-4 

0-9; 1015; 192; 654. 

Dahhole 3'-0 

847 Mogare ; RJP.; 

Wi 

13-0 

2-9; 600; 139; 510. 

Wadanavedar 6-0 

848 Mohane ; KD,; 

E 

7-0 

1-8; 645 ; 121; 495, 

Mahalungo 2-0 
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Railway St. ; 
Distance. 

\X'ecld ^ Ba^ar ; Bazar 
Da}' ; Distance. 

Motor Stand : 
Distance. 

Drink¬ 
ing water 
facilities; 

Institutions and other 
information. 






Port : Distance. 


Karad 

72-0 

h'id 


11-0 

Lavel 

3-4 

w.; cl. 

Sl(pr). ; pyt. ; 4 tl.; mq. 

Kolhapur 

83-0 

alnagirl 

Daily 

4-0 

Ralnaglri 

0-4 

w. 

Sl(pr.).; mq. 

Belgaum 

85-0 

; ’ irillfi 

Fri. 

5-0 

1 Kudal 
Vengurla 

11-0 

1 

i 

10-0 

w. ; rv. 

3 SI (3 pr)* : pyt,; Cs* (mp) ; 
Shri Dev. Khavaneshwar Fr. Kt; 
Vad. 14 Shri Devi Shanta Durga 
Fr. Ct. Sud. I ; 5 th ; ch. 

Mumbra 

Kolhapur 

120-0 

48-0 

[. o>: al 

i 

Kh \repjtan 

Fri. 

Tue. 

12-0 

Local 

Miisahaji 

38-0 

w.: pi. 

w. 

4 SI (4 pr): Cs.; Ur. in the month 
of Dec., Narayan Buwa'a Fr. Mrg. 
Vad. 4-: 4tl. : M. :Mq. : 7dg.: 
dh. ; 2gym. ; ch. ;Iib. ; dp. 

SI (pr.) Tripuri Paurnima Fr. Kt. 
Sudl5. :3tl. 

Kolhapur 

87-0 

Rainngiri 

i 

Daily. 

4-0 

Ratnagiri 

Ratnagiri 

4-0 

7-0 

c). ; w. 

Cs (mp).: 3tL 

Karad 



... 

... 

Chiplun : 

2-0 

w. 

2 SI (2pr),; 5 tl.: mq.: 3 dg.: 
dh.: 4 gym. 

Karad 


. 

... 

... 

Chiplun 

12-0 

V/, 

Si (pr).: Cs (mp).: 3 tl. 

Karad 

76-0 

Khed 

12-0: 

... 

j Local 

1 

1 

w. ; rv. 

SI (pr). 

Kolhapur 

87-0 

Katnaglri 

Daily 

3-0; 

Local ... 1 

Local (in rainy ' 
season). 1 

w. 

3 SI (3 pr). : pyt. : Cs (mp). : 
Shimga Fr, Phg. Sud. 15. ; 6 tl. ; 
2dh. 

Kolhapur 

80-0 

1 l..ocal 

Sat. 

... 

Local 


w. 

7 SI. (5 pr., m, h). : pyt. : Ct 
(mp). : 6tl. : ch. ; 31ib. : 2dp. ; 
Salt-pans. : (2) Silicon ores. 

Kolhapur 

95-0 

Itaiapur 

Wed. 

20-0: 

Musalcaji 

7-0 

w. 

2S1. (2pr.). : pyt. : Tripuri Paur¬ 
nima Fr, Kt. Sud, 15, : 2tl : 
dh. : Mchashivratra Fr. Mg. Vad. 
14. 

Kolhapur 

80-0 

! )t ofead 

Fri. 

3-0 

Deogad 

3-0 

w. 

SI (pr). : ijyt. : 2tl. 

Kolhapur 

95-0 

' liaiapu" 

Wed. 

15-0 

Rajapur 

13-0 

cl, ; w. 

SI (pr). : Cs (fmg). : tl. ; dp. 






Musalcaji 

5-0 



Karad 

96-0 

Klietl 


7^ 

Khed 

8-0 

w.; rv. 

2Sl (pr., m).: Hanuman Jayanll 
Fr. Ct. Sud. 13.; 3tl.: dg. 
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Serial No. ; Village/Town name ; 

Taluka abbreviation ; 
Village/Town name in Marathi. 

Direction from 
the taluka/ 
peta H. Q, 
Travelling 
distance. 

Area (Sq. miles) ; Population ; 
Households ; Agricultural 
population. 

Post Office : 
Distance. 

849 

Mond ; DGD.; 

W ; 

9-0 

7-5,2898 : 

616; 2241. 

Local 

... 

830 

Moragariv ; SWT.; 
h1<J|N 

N ; 

IM 

3- 1 ; 730 ; 

168 ; 342, 

Kalne 

4-0 

851 

Moravande; KD.; 

SE : 

3-0 

1-6; 763 ; 

143; 752. 

Shiv Bk, 

3-0 

852 

Moravane ; CLN,; 

N£: 

7-0 

4-6 ; 1665 ; 

327 ; 890. 

Local 


853 

Morde ; SGR. ; ^fft^ 

S; 

6-0 

3-4 : 1220; 

214; 1054. 

Deorukh 

7-0 

854 

Moor; RJP.; ^ 

E; 

23-0 

5*8: M59; 

276 ; 1441. 

Kharepatan 

15-0 

855 

More; KDL.; ^ 

E . 

19-0 

3-7; 170; 

38; 169. 

Mangaon 

6-0 

856 

Morosi ; RJP. ; tfUM 

E; 

20-0 

3-2; 887; 

166, 870. 

ICeiavli 

2-0 

857 

Mosam ; RJP. ; +0^*1 

Mugij ; DPL. ; 

SE; 

14-0 

4-1 ; 852 ; 

153; 851. 

Kelavli 

1-0 

858 

N ; 

18-0 

1-6; 853; 

177; 541, 

Palgad 

5-0 

859 

Mulade ; KDL.; 

E; 

2-0 

1-7; 62) ; 

117; 503. 

Kudal 

2-0 

860 

Mumbake; KD.; 

SW 

; 3-0 

0-7; 760; 

142: 416. 

Local 


861 

Munage ; DGD, ; 

S; 

23-0 

7-7 : 2728: 

321 ; 1294. 

Local 


862 

Mundhar ; GHR. ; 

NE 

ll-O 

4-8; 1346 ; 

267: 1247. 

Ginvi 

2-0 

863 

Mundhe Tarf Cipalun ; 

CLN ; ^ ^ 

E: 

9-0 

3-2; 896; 

171 : 854. 

Shirgaon 

5-0 
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1 

Railway S». ; 
Diitance. 

^edclj Baar ; Baiar 
Day ; Distance. 

Motor Stand : 
Distance. 

1 I 

Drink¬ 
ing water 
facilities. 

Institutions and other 
information. 



Port : Distance. 


Kolhapur 76-0 

Tale Bazar Thurs. 4-0 

Dcogad 11-0 

w. 

5 SI (5pr).: 6lL ; 2nig. ; ch. : 
lib ; 2dp. 

Belgauin 70-0 

Banda Mon. 5-0 

Banda 5-0 

; Vengurla 24-0 

w .; n. 

SI (pr). ; Shri Dev Mauli Fr. in 
P... ; 2ll. 

Karad 79-0 

Khed ... 3-0 

Local 

1 

1 

w.; rr. 

Sl(pr).;3tl, 

Karad 


Chiplun 12-0 

w. 

4SI(3pr, m).; pyt.; 4tl. 

Kolf»apur 54-0 

ttaklittlipur Sal, 2-0 

1-4 

w. :t. 

Sl(pr). ;2ll. 

Kolhapur 50-0 

Cachal Sun. 4-0 

Kharepa* 15-0 
tan 

Musskaji 38-0 

w. 

2SI(2pr). : 3tl. ; mq. 

Belgaum 70-0 

Mangaor Tuf. 6-0 

Wados 1-0 

Vengurla 19-0 

w.; p. 

SI (pr).; Shri Devi Sateri Fr. 
Mrg. Sud. 6. j 3tl. 

Kolhapur 60-0 

K'urepatan Tue. 7-0 

Khare|>alan 7-0 

Musakaji 34-0 

w. 

Sl(pr).:tl. 

Kolhapur 70-0 

K^U^epatan Tue. 3-0 

Musakaii 28-0 

w. { o. 

SI (pr).; 3tl.; mq. 

Karad US-O 

[algal ... 5-0 

Palgad 2-0 

Hnrnai 27-0 

w. 

2S1 (2pr).: pyt.; Muralidhar Fr. 
Ct. Vad. 1. : 5tl.; mq.; dg. 

IBelgaum 80-0 

[;.alal Wed. 2-0 

Kudat 3-0 

Vengurla 17-0 

w. 

SI (pr).; Shri Dev Ling Fr.. Kl. 
Sud. 12. : tl. 

Karad 89-0 

Klied ... 4-0 

Khed 6-0 

w. 

2S1 (2pr). : Hanuman Jayanti Fr. 
Ct. Slid. 15.; 2tl.; mq. ; dg. 

Kolhapur 94-0 

MithbftOri Sat. 4-0 

Mithbaon 5-0 

i 

w.; cl,; 
rv. 

6S1 (6pr).; pyt. ; Cs (mp). ; 4ll.; 
2dp. ; Shri Devi Bhagavali Fr. 
Mrg. Sud. 1. 

Karad 88-C 


Guhagar 10-0 

Dabhol 21—0 

w. 

2S1 (2pr). ; pvt. ; Shimga Fr. Phg. 
Sud. 15. ; 3tl. ; Mahashivietra 
Fr. Mg. Vad. 30. 

Karad 

j 

Chiplun 10-0 

w ; rv. 

Sl(pr).; I2tl. 


Vf 4174-60 
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Serial No. ; Villagc/Town name ; 

Trtiuka abbreviation ; 
Village/Town name in Marathi. 

Direction from 
the taluka/ 
peta H. Q, 
Travelling 
distance. 

1 

Area (Sq. miles) ; Population ; 
Houscnolds ; Agricultural 
population. 

Post Office ; 
Distance. 

864 

Mundhe Tarf Savarde 
CLN.^crs?n^ 

1 

S : 

19-0 

6-3: 7II : 

152; 

616. 

Nandgaon 

5-0 

865 

Murade ; KD. ; fci 

N; 

4-0 

2-9; 1136; 

235; 

867. 

Local 

... 

866 

MuradapQr ; SGR.; 

li; 

1-0 

2-1; 484; 

96; 

420. 

Deorukh 

2-0 

867 

Muradapur; SGR.; 

nS <\ 

F. ; 

1-0 

2-1 : 484 ; 

96: 

420. 

Deonikh 

2-0 

868 

Muraduva ; SGR,; 

N; 

24-04 

3-1 ; 1346; 

227 ; 

1155. 

Aiavali 

... 

869 

Muratavade ; CLN, ; 

W; 

25-0 

6-2 ; 1462 ; 

304; 

1432. 

Nivli 

8-0 

870 

Murdi : DPL. ; ^ 

N; 

IVO , 

i 

1-6: 619; 

135; 

391. 

Anjarle 

3-0 

871 

Mur^i; SGR.; ^ 

SE; 

14-0 

5-2; 973 ; 

187; 

901. 

Sakhsrpa 

3-0 

872 

Murud ; DPL. ; ^ 

W; 

6-0 

1-8; 1835 ; 

383; 

1001. 

LocjI 


873 

Musnd ; KD.; 

-SE ; 

27-0 

0-9; 1264 ; 

256; 

1228. 

Marchane 

3-0 

874 

Musalondi ; GHR. ; 

NW; 

16-0 

0-9; 274; 

< 

62; 

266. 

Narwan 

2-0 

875 

Mutat ; DGD. ; 

N; 

16-0 

j 

8*2:2017; 

1 

420 ; 

1573. 

Local 

... 

876 

Nada ; DGD. ; 

•SW; 

21-0 

41 ; 901 : 

164; 

901. 

Phanas gaon 

3-0 

877 

Nadagive ; KVL. ; 

N; 

30-0 

3-7; 1434 : 

272 ; 

1382. 

Locsi 


878 

Nsdan ; DGD. ; 

NE; 

8-0 

6-5; 1629; 

330 ; 

1099. 

1 

! 

Wade 

1-4 
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Railwsy St. : 
Distance 

Weelth' Bazar ; Bazar 
Day : Distance. 

Motor Stand ; 
Distance. 

Drink¬ 
ing water 
(facilities. 

! 

Institutions and other 
information. 





Port ; Distance- 


Karad 



... 

Chlplun 18-0 

w. 

SI (pr),! 4ll.: Mahashivratra Fr. 
Mg. Vad. 14. : 

Karad 

85-0 

Khcd 


Khed 3-4 

w. 

1 

SI (pr).: pyt.; Cs. ; 3 tl,; mq.; 
dg ; lib. 

Kolhapur 


Deoruhh Sun. 


Deorukh 0-1 

rv.: w. 

Cs(c).; 3tl. ; mq. 

Kolhapur 

59-0 

Deorukh Sun. 


Deorukh 0-1 

i 

rv.; w. 

C8(c). ; 3tl.; mq. 

Kolhapur 

85-0 

M ai: hi an Sat. 


7-0 

i 

w. 

2Sl(2pr).:3tt. 

Karad 

... 


... 

Chiplun 24-0 

w. ;n. 

2S1 (2pr).; 4tl.; dp. 

Karad 


\niarle ... 


Hamai 6-0 

1 

w. 

Sl(pr).; 3tl.: lib.; dp. 





Hamai 6-0 



Kolhapur 

48 

Sikharpi Sat. 

3 

1-0 

w. 

Sl(pr).:3tl. 

Karad 

106-0 

Lo<Bt 

... 

Harnai 4-0 

Harnai 5-0 

w; rv. 

Sl(pr). : pyt. : LaxmiNarayan Fr. 
Kt. Sud. 11 to 15 and Kt. Vad. 

11 to 14. ; Shri Ram Fr. Ct. Sud. 
9.; 16tl; mq.; dg,; 5 dp. 

Karad 

70-0 

Chiplun 

12-0 

Chiplun 12-0 

w,; rv. 

SI (pr). : Devich! Jatra. Ct. Sud. 
15.; 4tl. 

Karad 

102-0 


... 

Guhagrr 17-0 

Jaigad 12-0 

w. ; cl. 

SI fpr).: Vaghambari. Fr, Mg. 
Vad.3.: tl. 

Kolhapur 

76-0 

j Kh repiitan Tue, 

12-0 

Vijaydurg 19-0 

w. 

2 SI (2pr). ; Cs (mp); 10 tl. ; 
M.; lib.; dp. 

Kolhapur 

60-0 

Taleie Tue. 

5-0 

Deogad 3-0 

w,; n. 

Sl(pr).; 5tl. 

Kolhapur 

80-0 

; Kharep,itan Tue. 

2-0 

Khrrepatan 2-0 

Vijaydiug 36-0 

w. 

SI (pr).; Dattajayanti Fr. Mrg. 
Sud. 15.: 4tl. 

Kolhapur 

96-0 

Paikl Wed* 

4-0 

Viiaydurg 20-0 

1 

w. 

1 

1 ' 

2 Si (2pr). : pyt.: Cs (mp). ;6 tl. 


"Vp 4174—60^ 
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Serial No. ; Village/Town name i 
Taluka abbreviation ; 
Village/Town name in Marathi. 

Direction from 
the taluka/ 
peta H. Q. 
Travelling 
distance. 

Area (Sq. miles) ; Population 
Households ; Agricultural ! 
population. 

Post Offica i 
Distance. 

879 

Nagane ; 

CLN.; 

Ei 

9^0 

C-4; 164; 

36; 

147. 

Nivli 3-0 

880 

N agave; KVL 

. ; 

NE; 

3-0 

2-6:1520; 

304; 

1176. 

HarkulKh. 3-0 

881 

Nakhare ; 

RTN.: 

SE; 

If-O 

8-7; 1741: 

397; 

1382. 

Fawas 2-0 

882 

Nanar ; RJP. ; 


S; 

12-0 

6-6:1222; 

257: 

789. 

Local 

883 

Nanate ; DPL 

; nind 

S i 

7-0 

2-5; 462 ; 

120; 

286. 

Camp'Dapoli 8-0 

884 

Nardagahv ; 

CLN.; 

S; 

1&-0 

4-8,-2014; 

377 ; 

1962. 

Local 

885 

Nandagariv ; 

KVL.; 

Ni 

20-0 

5-1; 2297; 

473; 

1930. 

Locr.l 

886 

Nandagaiiv ; 

KD.; 

E; 

3-0 

3-0; 1062; 

209; 

831. 

Mumhake 3-0 

887 

Nandalaj; 

SGR.; 

W: 

5-0 

2-3; 504: 

110; 

431- 

Kosumb 

888 

Nandivade ; 

RTN.; 

N; 

40-0 

2-8; 1434; 

316; 

820. 

Jaigad 1-4 

889 

Nandivali; 

LNJ.; 

N: 

9-0 

0-8; 296; 

62 ; 

242. 

Nanij 3-0 

890 

Nandivali ; 

KD.; 

E; 

22-0 

3-3; 715; 

153; 

673. 

Mahalunge 6-0 

891 

Nandivase ; 

CLN.; 

E: 

18-0 

11-2; 1394; 

289; 

1392- 

Kalkaone 2-0 

892 

Nandos ; 

JTTTRr 

MLV.; 

N: 

15-0 

3-3; 1663; 

407; 

1384. 

KatU 2-0 

893 

Naneli ; KDL. 

; 

E; 

1(H) 

1-9; 480; 

113; 

424 

■ 

Local 








BATNAGIEI DISTBICr 


937 


Railway St. ; 
Distance. 

1 

Weekly Bazar ; Bazar 

1 Day : Distance. 

Motor Stand ; 
Distance. 

Drink¬ 
ing water 
facilities. 

Institutions and other 
information. 






Port .- Distance. 


Karad 

... 

1 . 

1 

i 

... 


Chiplun 

14-0 

rv. 

2tl. 

Kolhapur 

64-0 

Kaiikavli 

Tue. 

^0 

Kankavli 

Deogad 

3-0 

46-0 

w. 

2 SI (2pr).; pyt.; Gangoba Fr. 
Ct.Vad. 1.: 4tl.: lib. 

Kolhapur 

96-0 

Pawas 

Daily 

2-0 

Ratnagiri 

Puinagad 

14-0 ’ 
6-0 

w.: n.; 

3 SI (3pr). : pyt. : Sblmga Fr. 
Pbg. Sud, 15 Shri Bhagawati Fr 
Ps. Sud. 15 ; 5 tl. ; dp. 

Kolhapu’ 

91-0 

Khaiepafan Tuc. 

12-0 


... 

w.; n. 

3 SI (3pr).; pyt. ; tl.; mq.; Kb. 






Musakaji 

14-0 



Karad 

107-0 

(Tamp Dapoli ... 

8-0 

Dabhol 

2-0 

rv,; w. 

Si (pr). ; 4 ti. ; ch. 






Dabhol 

9-0 



Karad 

... 


... 

... 

Chiplun 

17-0 

w. 

3S1 (3pr).; pyt. ; Cs (mp).; 3 tl. 

Kolhapur 

56-0 

Local 

Tue. 

... 

Deogad 

24-0 

w. 

3Sl(3pr).; pyt. ; 2 Cs(nm. :cr).; 
Tripuri Paurnima Fr. Kt. Sud. 
15.; 5 t). ; 2 mq. ; dg. 

Karad 

88-0 

Klieil 

... 

3-0 

Khed 

3-0 

w. 

2 SI (2pr).: Khema Fr. Pbg,; 
tl. : mq.; dg. 

Kolhapur 

68-0 

l>onil;h 

Sun. 

6-0 

Sangamesh- 5-0 
war 

w. :str. 

SI (pr)’ ; Cs (c). : 2 tl. 

KolHapur 

104-0 

Siiavdo 

Sat. 

8-0 

Jaigad 

1-4 

4-0 

W, 

SI (pi). Ramnavami Fr. 

Mg. Vad, 4 to Mg, Vad. 9. 
Karhaleshwar Mandir Fr. Sm, 
St. Mon. Light House. Swayambhu 
Karbateshwar Mandir, ; 9 tl. ; 

mq. ; dh. 

KolHapur 

70-0 

Harcheri 

Mon, 

9-0 

Ratnagiri 

5-0 

17-0 

w. : t. ; 

d. 

4tl. 

Karad 

102-0 

Khed 

... 

15-0 

Ambavli 

10-0 

w. ; rv. 

2Sl(2pr). ; 3tl. 

Karad 

65-0 

...... 

... 

... 

Chiplun 

14-0 

w. ; rv. 

1 

2Sl(2pr).; 3tl 

Koll^apur 

78-0 

Katfa 

Fri. 

l-O 

Katta 

Malvan 

1-0 

13-0 

w. 

2 SI (2pr). ; Tripuri Paurra’ma Fr. 
Kt, Sud. 15.: 2tl. 

Belgaum 

67-0 

N'langs.on 

Tue. 

2-0 

Mangaon 

1-0 

w. ; rv. 

SI (m). ; 8 tl. ; mq. 



i 



Vengurla 

17-0 
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MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 


Serial No. ; Village/Town name ; 
Taluka abbreviation ; 
Village/Town name in Marathi 

Direction from 
the tnluka/ 
peta H. Q. 
Travelling 
distance. 

Area (So. miles) ; Population ; 
Households ; Agricultural 
population. 

Post Office ; 
Distance. 

894 

Nanij; RTN.; 

E: 

20-0 

3-9; 1361 ; 

274 ; 

858. 

Local 

... 

895 

Nanos ; SWT.; 'TRW 

S: 

14-0 

0-9; 465; 

90; 

408. 

Aronda 

2-4 

896 

Nara^ave ; KVL.; 

SE; 

13-0 

14-8; 3439; 

592 ; 

2249. 

Natal 

7-0 

897 

Naradakherald; CLN.; 

S; 

14-0 

1-7; 965; 

176; 

857. 

Kalkaone 

2-0 

898 

Naraduve; SGR.; 

W; 

32-4 

1-4; 489; 

103 ; 

480. 

Veer 

5-0 

899 

Naragoli; MDG.; 

'll VlloJl 

S; 

3-0 

1-8: 463; 

95; 

437. 

PalaVni 

5-0 

900 

Narme ; RTN.; rinf 

E; 

13-0 

2-4; 256: 

65; 

244. 

Wandr! 

4-0 

901 

Narasinge; RTN.: 

E: 

26-0 

I'O; 155; 

39; 

155, 

Malgund 

10-0 

902 

Narava?; GHR.; 

N; 

16-0 

3-7; 1581 ; 

322 : 

1235. 

Local 

... 

903 

Naringre; DGD.; 

S; 

24-0 

6-4 ; 1609 ; 

537 ; 

948, 

Local 

•• 

904 

Namr K. Narur; 
KDL.; Jim 

E: 

12-0 

5-3 ; 412 ; 

68 ; 

396. 

Mangaon 

9-0 

905 

Nata!: KVL.; flTS55 

E; 

10-0 

9-8; 3678 : 

705 ; 

2731 

Local 


906 

Nate; RJP.; ^TTS 

w ; 

17-4 

8-2; 5668; 

1187 ; 

1099. 

Jaitapur 

2-0 

907 

Natu Kasaba; KD. 

N ; 

10-0 

2-8 ; 1039 ; 

210; 

935, 

Khavati 

0-6 






BATNAGIBI DISTBICT 


m 


R«jlway St. ; 

Wttelly Bazar ; Bazar 
D<iy ; Distance. 

Motor Stand ; 
Distance. 

Drink- 

Institutions and other 
information. 

Distance. 

Port : Distance 

facilities- 

Kolhapur 61-0 

:3akhar;M Fri. 12-0 

1-0 

w. 

SI (pr). ; Cs. (cr): Shimga Fr. Phg. 
Sud. 15. ; 2 ll. ; dh. 

Belgaum 78-0 

VroTid^ Sat. 2-4 

Ajgaon 2*0 

Vengtirla 14*0 

w. 

SI (pt).: Shri Dev Vetoba Fr. Kt. 
Sud. 14 and Mg. Vad. II. ; 3 tl. 

Kolhapui* 75-0 

Kitnlca^di Tue, 15-0 

Kankavli 13*0 

Dcogad 50*0 

w. ; rv. 

6 SI (6 pr). : pyt. ; Dahikala Fr. 
Mrg. Vf.d. 1. ; 6 tl. ; lib. ; dp. 

Karad 65-0 


Chiplun ll’O 

w. 

Sl(pr); 5tl. 

Kolhapur 91-0 

Makhiin Sat. 5-0 

Makhjan 2 * 4 

rsr. 

SI (pr). ; fvlg, Vad 4. Shri Deo 
Shankar. Fr- Mg. Sud. 15. 
Shri Devi Gramdcvi. ; 2 tl. 

Mumbra 120-0 

Mhopial Fri. 15-0 

Mhapral 13 "0 

w.; rv. 

Sl(pr).: 4il. 

Kolhapur 82-0 

Phungui Tuc. 4-0 

l^ocal 

Ratnagiri 15 0 

w. ; n. 

SI (pr).; Shimga Fr. Phg. Sud, 
15.; tl. 

Kolhapur 94-0 

Pliungus Tue‘ 6-0 

6-0 

Tivari 10'0 

t. ; cl. 

tl. 

Karad 103-0 


Cuhagar 16'0 

Jaigad 12'0 

w*; cl. ; 
rv. 

3 SI (3 pr). ; 6 tl. ; dp. ; Shimg/u 
Fr.Pbg.Sud. 15. :RainnavamiFr, 
Ct. Sud. 9.; Diittajayanti Fr, Mrg* 
Sud. 15.; Hanuman Jayanti Fr. 
Ct. Sud. 15. ; Mahashivr tra Fr. 
Mg. Vad. 15. 

Kolhapur 76“0 

Mithbaon Sat. 12-0 

Mithbaon 3 • 0 


2 SI ( 2 pr). ; pyt. ; Cs (mp). ; 

8 tl. ; 2 dll. ; dp. ; Tripuri 
Paurninia 'r. Kt. Sud. 15. 

Belgaum 80-(' 

Ku-Ial Wed. 12-0 

Vados 6*0 

Vengurla 27*0 

w, ; p. 

SI (pr). ; Cs (mp). ; Tripuri 
I’siirnini't. Fr. Kl. Sud. 15. ; 
2 ll. , ch. : Kliaparyachi Jatra 
after every three yerrs in the 
month ol May. 

Kolhapur 72-t' 

Kanedi Sun. 2-0 

i 

Kankavli 10’0 

Deogad 54*0 

w. ; rv. 

7 SI (5 pr, 2 m). ; pyt. ; Dahikala 
Fr. Mrg. Sud. 11. ; 4 tl. : M. ; 
dg ; Nam Saptah ; Mg. Sud, 7. 

Kolhapur 107-n 

1 Local Fri. 

1 

Raiapur I4‘0 

Musakaii 2'0 

w,; n. 

4 SI (4 pr). ; pyt, ; Cs. : Shri Deo 
Nateshwar Fr. Kt. Sud. 1 to 10.; 
6 tl. ; 2 mq. ; 7 dg. ; dh. ; ch. 

Satara Road 60-^ 1 

■ Khcd ... 8-0 

j 

Khcd 8-0 

w. 

SI (pr). : Maruti Fr. Ct. Sud. 15 • 
3tl. ;lib. 





MAHAHASHTKA STATE GAZETTEER 


<JdO 


Serial No. ; Villige/Town name ; 

Taluka abbreviation ; 
Villagc/Tovvn name in Marathi. 


Direction from 

the taluka/ Area (So. mile*) ; Populition ; Post Office ; 
peta H. Q, Houaenolcfs ; ^^cultural Distance. 

Travelling population, 

distance. 


908 Naturide; RTN.; S; 18-0 0-1 ; 102; 21; 64. Pumagsd 3-0 

909 Navadi; SGR.;S: 10-0 0-1; 1020; 172; 97. Local 

910 Navasi; DPL.; NE ; 7-0 1-7 : 685; 134; 674. Wakaoli 3-0 

?rgRTt 

911 Navedar; RJP.; J '6“^: 502. Local 

912 Nayane ; MDG. ; : 15-0 I'S ; 211 ; 55 ; 203. Mandangad lO-O 

913 Nayari ; SGR. ; S; 22-0 4’8;I004 ; 195; 453. Local 

914 Nayasi ; CLN. ; S; 25-0 2-6; 1237 ; 238; 902. Local 

915 Nemale; SWT. ^ W; a-0 5-8 :1624 ; 369; 1237. Zar«p W) 


916 Nerur Tarf Haveli ; 15-2:7142; 1298; 5216. Local 

KDL .; ^ ^ 

917 Nerur K. Nerur ; kl ; 25-0 12-3; 858 ; 204 ; 709. Dukanwad 3-0 

KDL.; 

918 Netar<Je; SWT.; N; 13-0 2-5.- 770; 172; 522. Kahe 3-0 

919 Nevall ; SWT. ; SE ; 11-0 I • 5 ; Deserted . 

920 Nevare; RTN.; N; 30-0 7-1 ;4184; 911:2623. Local 


921 Nhaveli SWT.; S; 7-0 4-2:1076; 210; 859. Malgaon 4-0 



Satnagibi distbict 


941 


-™—-- 





Motor Stand t 


Institutions and other 
information. 

Railway St.; | 

DUt&nce. i 

Wooldy Bazar ; Bazar 

Distance. 

Urink- 

UfiLV : ui&tance. 




(acilities. 


i 

1 




port ; Distance. 


Kolhapur 

96-0 

Pawns 

Daily 

4-0 

Rtinagiri 

18-0 

w.; cl. 

Sl(pr). iti. 






Purnagad 

4-0 



Kolhapur 

97-0 

Bazar 

Wed. 

... 

Local 

... 

w : p1. 

Cs.; 4tl.; dh. 

Karad 

93-0 

Wakaoli 


3-0 

Dapoli 

6-0 

w. 

Sl(p>). :2t;. 






Hamai 

15-0 



Kolhapur 

96-C; 

Lanje 

Tue. 

18-0 

-a. 

14’0 

w. 

SI (pr). ; tl. : dp. 






MusaUii 

12-0 



Mumbra 

120-0 

Panderi 

Thu. 

9-0 

... 

... 

ta 

tl. 






Mhapral 

10-0 



Kolhapur 

83-0 

i 

Bazar 

Wed. 

... 

... 

12-0 

rv.; w. 

2 SI (2 pr). ; tl. ; mq. ; dg.; 111, ; 
dp. 

Karad 

... 


... 


Chiplun 

I8-0 

w.: rv. 

2 SI (pr. h.) ! pyt. ! 2tl.; mg. 

Belgaum 

69-4 

Sawaut- 

Tue. 

7-0 

Sawant- 

6-0 

W. 

SI (pr).; pyt.; Shri Devi Sateri 
Fr. Mrg.Sud.8.!3tl. 

1 wadi. 



wadi. 




1 

j 




Vengurla 

15-0 


9 Si (pr). ; pyt. ; Ca (mp). ; Maha- 

Belgaum 

70-0 

Kudal 

Wed. 

4-0 

Kudal 

4-0 

w. 

shivratra hr. Mg. Vad. 11 to30.; 



i 






10 tl. ; M. ; 2 mq . ; dg.; dh; 
lih.; Cch. 



1 



Vengurla 

16-0 



Belgaum 

80-0 

Mjin^'aon 

Tue. 

7-0 

Local 

... 

w. 

SI. (pr). ; Shri Dev GanapatiFr. 
Mrg, V^. 30. ; 4 tl. 






Vengurla 

27-0 


Belgaum 

90-C 

Banda 

Mon. 

5-0 

Banda 

8-0 

w. 

SI (pr). ; Shri Dev Madli Fr. Mrg. 
Sud. 5.! tl. 






Vengurl 

23-0 





Deflerte*^ 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


Kolhapur 

90-I' 

Malfund 

Daily 

2-0 

... 

0-2 

w.; rv»; 
cl. 

6 SI (6 pr). ; pyt. ; Cs (mp). ; 
Adityanalh Fr. Mrg. Sud. 1. : 
13 tl. ; mq. ; dg. ; gym. : lib. j 
Bhagwati Fr. Ps. Sud. 15 ; 

Potteries. ; Maha Ling. 






Katnagiri 

lo-o 


Belgaum 

17-0 

Sawitnt- 

Tue. 

8-0 

Sawant- 

8-0 

w. ; rv. 

2 Si (2 pr). : pvt. : Dasara Fr. An. 

wadi. 


wadi. 



Sud. 10. ; 3 ti. : Shimga Fr. Phg. 
Sud.15. 









Vengurla 

14-0 
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AIAIIARASimiA state CAZETreER 


Serial No. : Village/Town name ; 

Talnlt.i abbreviation: 
Village/Town name in Marathi. 

Direction from 
the taluka/ 
pcta H. Q. 
Travelling 
distance. 

Area (Sq. miles) ; Population 
Households ; Agricultural 
population. 

Post Office ; 
Distance. 

992 

Nidhalevadi; 

SGR.: 

W : 

12 0 

0-3 ; 216; 

40; 

23. , 

1 

Navdi 

2-0 

923 

Niga^e; DPL 


SW 

; 4-C 

2-2 ; 621 ; 

148 ; 

539. 

Camp- 

Dapoli. 

5-0 

924 

Nigatjie; KD. 

; ^nrt 

S ; 

6-0 

1-6 485 ; 

93 ; 

469. 

Lav-el 

3-0 

925 

Nigatji ; 

MDG.; 

W: 

lu-O 

1-5; 812; 

225 ; 

556. 

Banicoi 

104) 

926 

Nigu^avatjl; 

SGR.; 

E ; 

6-0 

3-3 , 418; 

85 : 

389. 

Angaoli 

1 

3-0 

927 

Nigutje; 

SWT.; 

S; 

9-0 

1-8; 939 ; 

203 ; 

928. 

insuli 

2-0 

928 

Niguntjal; 

GHR.; 

E ; 

12-0 

2-9; 773 ; 

199 ; 

692. 

Talawali 

2-0 

929 

Nilavane ; 
r^oo^vj 

KD.; 

N : 

5-0 

i-6 . 352 : 

72 ; 

321. 

Khed 

4-0 










930 

Ni’Ieli; KDL. 



2U> 

3-1; 61; 

12 : 

50. 



; Hoo«l 

E : 

SW ; 

Mangaon 

5-0 

931 

Nilik; KD.; 1 

4-0 

0-7 ; 471 : 

91 : 

145. 


Khed 

6-0 

932 

Ninave; SGR. 

; f%5TT% 

SE; 

17-0 

1-6; 323 ; 

69; 

321. 

Sakharpa 

5 

933 

NirabatJ; 

CLN.; 

NW 

; 7-0 

2-4; 782 ; 

135 ; 

737. 

Local 

... 

934 

Niravhal; 

CLN.; 

W ; 

10-0 

3-5 ; 1372 ; 

270; 

1272. 

Rampur 

2-0 

935 

Niravatje; 
pRRt ’ 

SWT,; 

W : 

5-0 

5-5 ; 1639 ; 

297 ; 

1227. 

Malgaon 

1-4 



BATNAGIBI PISTBICT 
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Motor Stand ; 

Railway St, ; Weekly Bazar ; Bazar DUtance. Drink- Institutions and other 

Distance. Day ; Distance.-ing water information. 

Port : Distance, facilities. 


Kolhapur 

72-0 

N'avdi 

Wed, 

2-0 

Sangame- 

shwar 

2-0 

w.; n 

SI (pr).: tl. 

Karad 

104-0 

I2amp- 

Dapoli, 

... 

5-0 

DapGii 

Dftbhol 

7-0 

15-0 

w. 

Sl(pr). !3 tl. 

Karad 

77-0 

Kheti 

... 

4-0 

Local 

... 

w. 

Sl(pr). ;2 tl. 

Mumbra 

106-0 

Fandeii 

Thu. 

7-0 

Mhapral 

i 

1 

... 1 

10-0 

.. 

SI (pr). ; Cs. j 2 tl. ; mq. ; lib. 

Kolhapur 

90-0 

Di'Oj-ukh 

Sun. 

2-0 

Deorukh 

6-0 

w. 

2 ll.; Maliipal Fort (Historically 
important). 

fielgaum 

71-0 

I3anda 

Mon. 

3-0 

Banda 

5-0 

w. 

SI (pr). : Cs (mp). ; Shri Dev 
Mauli Fr. Mrg. Vad. 1. ; 6 tl. 






Vengurla 

15-0 



Karad 

81-0 

..a.,.. 

... 

... 

Guhagar 

9-0 

w. 

SI (pr). ; pyt. ; 4 tl. ; mq. ; 2 dg. 






Kami 

3-0 



Karad 

92-0 

Kaed 

... 

4-0 

Khed 

5-0 

w,; rv, 

Sl(pr). ;2 tl. 

Belgaum 

71-0 

Mangaon 

Tue. 

5-0 

Local 


w. sp. 

2tl. 






Vengurla 

21-0 



Karad 

lOC-0 



6-0 

Khed 

4-0 

W, 

SI (pi). ; 2 tl.; jnq. ; dg. 

Kolhapur 

45-0 

! Sakharpa 

! 

Sat. 

5 

1 

1-0 

str. 

Sl(pr).;tl. 

Karad 

... 


... 

... 

Qiiplun 

6-0 

w. :rv,; 

n. 

SI (pr).; Kedarnath Fr. Phg. Vad. 
14. ; 5 tl. ; mq. 

Karad 




... 

Chiplun 

7-0 

w, ; rv. 

2 Si. (pr, m). ; pyt. ; 6 tk 

Belgaum 

i 

68-0 

sawanl:- 

w«li. 

Tue. 

5-0 

SawanU 

wadi. 

5-0 

w. 

2 SI (2pr). : pyt. : Cs (mp). ; 4 tl. 






Vengurla 

11-0 
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Kolhapur 

72-0 

Chinflar 

Fri. 

7-0 

Kolhapur 

75-0 

Kailaval 

Fri. 

3-0 

Kolhapur 

96-0 

I'awa.'i 

Daily 

4-0 

Kolhapur 

47 

.Sakharpa 

•Sat. 

5 

Belgaum 

80-0 

kudal 

Wed. 

10-0 

Karad 

... 

. 

.... 

... 

Kolhapur 

78 0 

Ratnagiri 

Daily 

17-0 

Kolhapur 

84 

Mayrl 

Wed. 

2 

Kolhapur 

90-0 

f lairclieri 

Mon. 

4-0 

Karad 

86-0 

Chiplun 


12-0 

Kolhapur 

90 

Deorukh 

Sun. 

6 

Kolhapur 

80-0 

Raiapur 

Wed. 

13-0 

Kolhapur 

64 

Cleorukh 

Sun. 

7 

Kolhapur 

99-0 

Malgund 

Daily. 

2-0 


Achare 15-0 


Dahikala Fr. ; tl. ; dp. 


Mrg. Sud. 6, ; 4 tl. ; M. ; dh. 
lib. 


Ranpar 6-0 

Malvan 35-0 

5-0 rv. SKpr). :tl. 


Vengurla 17-0 
Chipiun 13-0 

0-3 

Ratnagifi 12-0 
13-0 

Pali 5-0 
Ratnagiri 14-0 


shwar Fr. Ps, Sud. 14; 5 tl. 

w. SI (pr). ; pyt. ; Cs (fmg). ; Shimga 
fr. Phg. Sud. 15. :6tl. :dp. 

w. ; 3 Si (3 pr) : pyt. ; Cs (con). ; 

rv. : Shimga Pr. Png, Sud, 15, fa. 

n. Sud. 11.; 6 tl. ;M. ;dh. ; 

Niwali Water fall. 


Karad 90-0 


w. Sl(pr), 

Musaltaj’i 8-0 

6-0 w. Sl(pr). :3tl. 


1-0 w, ; rv. 4 SI (4 pr). ; pyt. ; cs. ; Bhagwati 
Fr.Ps.Sud, 15-:9tl. ilib. 

Tivari 4-0 


... Guhagar 6-0 w. ; 2 tl. 


PaUhet 3-0 
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MAHABASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 


Serial No. ; Village/Tow name ; 

Taluica abbreviation : 
Village/Town name In Marathi. 


Direction from 
the taluka/ 

Area (S . miles) ; Population 

peta H- Q. 

Households ; Agricultural 

Travelling 

population. 

distance. 



951 Olagariv; DPL. S; 7-0 PS; 377! 102. 196. | Camp Dapoli ; 8-0 

arfeTTR 

952 Ombal; DGD.: 3ff^ NE : 19-0 2-4: 618; 126; 609. 


953 Ombali; CLN. ; S : 14-0 3-6 ; 1476 ; 255 ; 1339. 




957 OrosKh. 


958 Ori; RTN. 

959 Osargariv 


3ft2^ 


S : 

18-0 

1-7; 

2572 : 

619; 

639. 

N ; 

8-0 

1 

5-4; 

1807 ; 

340; 

1694. 

N : 

8-0 

4-7; 

1278 ; 

254; 

1066, 

Ej 

8-0 

11 : 

216; 

32 ; 

216. 

I' : 

22-0 

7-2 ; 

1506 ; 

328 ; 

1225. 

S ; 

7-0 

6-8; 

1868 ; 

343 ; 

1198. 

E : 

14-0 

40; 

113h ; 

194 : 

958. 

S; 

7-0 

2 4; 

678; 

148; 

586. 

SE; 

5-0 

4-2 ; 

1596; 

286; 

1262. 

E; 

18-0 

6'0; 

1035; 

211 ; 

898. 

E; 

11-0 

3'6; 

371 ; 

84; 

345. 







BATNAGIRI DISTRICT 
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Railway St. ; 
Distance. 

Weeicl) Bazar ; Bazar 
Day ; Distance. 

Motor Stand ; 
Distance. 

Drinlc- 

Institutloiis and other 
information. 

Poft: Distance. 

facilities. 

Karad 109-0 

(iinip D ipoH; 8-0 

Dabhol 5-0 

rv ;tl. 


Kolhapur 67-0 

Koloshi Wed. 5-0 

Deogad 21-0 

rv. : cl. 

Sl(pr). ;5il. 

Karad 


1 

Chiplun 8-0 

w. 

2 SI (2 pr). : pyt. ; 5 tl. 

Karad 117-0 

local 

! 

Dabhol 4-0 

Dabhol 4-0 

w. ; 
spr. ; 
o. 

i 

3 SI (3 pr).; pyt. ; Shjmga Fr. 
Phg. Sud. 15. ; 3 tl. ; 2 mq; 
dg. ; Balpir—Hill station. 

Kolhapur 60-0 

I'lajaiiui Wed. 9-0 | 

' i 

Miisakaj! 26-0 

w. 

3 SI (3 pr). : pyt. ; Tripun Paur- 
nima Fr. Kt. Sud. 15. ; Shimga 
Fr. Phg. Sud. 15. ; 4 tl. ; dh. 

Kolhapur 70-0 

SultalwJdi Sat. 7-0 

i 

Local 

Malvan 26-0 

w. 

SI (pr). ; pyt. ; Dattajayanti Fr. 
i Mrg. Sud. 15. ; Shri Dev Raval- 
nath Fr. Mrg. Vod. 4. ; 9 tl. j 
M. ; dh. : Cch. 

Kolhapur 75-0 

Kadaval Fri. 2-0 

Kedaval 1-4 

Malvan 28-0 

w. 

SI (pr)' ; Shri Dsv Gangoba Fr. 
Mrg. Sud. 4. : 3 tl. 

Kolhapur 102 

1 Piuingus Tue. l2-0 

Tarwal 2-0 

Tiveri 6-0 

w. ; cl. 

3Sl(3pr). ;Cs. ;3t]. , lib. 

Kolhapur 66-0 

Kankavli Tue. 6*'0 

Local 

Malvan 23-0 

w. 

5 SI (5 pr). : pyt. ; 11 tl. ; M. : 

2 dh. ; dp. 

Kolhapur 101-0 

Pitclial Sun. 8-0 

Oni 9-0 

Musakail 34-0 

w. 

2 Sl(2pr), ; pyt. : 2 tl. 

Kolhapur 59-0 

Kanitavli Tue. 8-0 

Nandgaon 3-0 

Deogad 23-0 

w. 

SKpr). ; 4tl, 

Belgaum 6&-0 

i 

' Banda Mon. 5-0 

1 

j 

Banda 5-0 

Vengurla 20-0 

w.; rv.. 

Sl(pr.).: Shri Dev Mauli Fr. Kt. 
Vad. 5.: tl.: M.: dh. 

Karad 60-(i 


Chiphm 13-0 

w« 

Sl(pr).;2tl. 

Bel^um 52--(l 

Danoii Mon. 2-0 

Danoii 2-1 

Vengurla 26-0 

w.: rv. 

Sl(pr).; Gangoba Fr. Mrg. Sud. 
8.: tl. 
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MAHABASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 


Serial No. : Village/Town name ; 

Taluka abbreviation ; 
Village/Town name in Marathi. 

Direction from 
the taluka/ 
peta H. Q. 
Travelling 
distance. 

AreafSq, miles) ; Population; 
Households ; Agricultural 
population. 

Post OfHce ; 
Distance. 

%5 

Ovaliye ; 

MVN.: 

N.E: 

24-0 

3-3; 1421; 

273; 

1222. 

iCalse 

4-0 

%6 

Ozaram; 
3fr?r(TT 

KVL.; 

N.W ; 

14-0 

4-8; 1252; 

270; 

1133. 

Local 

... 

%7 

Ozar; RJP. 

; art?n: 

N.E; 

f3-0 

5-4; 1386; 

247; 

1278. 



968 

OzarakHol; 

SGR.; 

W; 

12-4 

1-4; 400; 

74; 

333. 

Kurdunda 

2-0 

969 

Ozare Bk. 

; SGR.; 

E; 

20-0 

9-2; 1128; 

218; 

1128. 

Salcharpa 

7-0 

970 

Ozare Kh.; 

SGR.; 

N.E; 

2-0 

3-3; 772; 

142; 

762. 

Deorukh 

2-0 

971 

Pabhare ; 
'TPTt 

GHR.: 

E; 

15-0 

3-7; 707; 

153; 

705. 

Palahet 

2-0 

972 

Pacal; RJP. 

; 

E; 

iW) 

5-9 : 1986; 

393; 

1615. 

Raypatan 

2-0 

973 

Pacavall; 

DPL.; 

N; 

104) 

1-9; 551 ; 

123; 

467. 

Palgad 

4-0 

974 

Pacaral; 
'TT^RSy 

MDG.; 

W; 

5-0 

2-2: 470; 

117; 

426. 

Mandangad 

5-0 

975 

Paceri Agar ; GHR.; 
3IFR 

S: 

27-0 

3-1 ; 742; 

158; 

706. 

Veer 

10-0 

976 

Paceri Saji 

GHR.; 

S; 

25-0 

3-7; 1328; 

319; 

1201. 

Veer 

12-0 

977 

Patjale ; DPL, ; TI^ 

NW 

15-0 

0-6; 603 ; 

108; 

330. 

Ade 

0-4 

978 

Paijalos ; 

SWT.; 

SW; 

13-0 

3-3; 667; 

140; 

535. 

Madure 

2-0 

979 

Patjavan ; 

LNJ.; 

S; 

5-4 

1-7; 397; 

73; 

352. 

Veravli Bk. 

2-0 





RATNAGIBI DISTRICT 
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Railway St, ; 
Diatance. 

‘'iV-iieid)’ Bazar ; Bazar 

Motor Stand ; 
Distance. 

Drink¬ 
ing water 
facilities. 

Institutions and other 
information. 



Port: Distance. 

Kolhapur 

73-0 

Kalse 

Thu. 

4-0 

Kasai 

Malvan 

4-0 

24-0 

rv.; n. ; 
w. 

2 Sl(2 pr). i Dahikala Fr. Mfg. Sud. 
13.; 3 tl. 

Kolhapur 

63-0 

Tilort; 

Tue. 

3-0 

Talere 

Vijaydurg 

3-0 

32-0 

w. ; rv.; 
t.;0. 

Sl{prX ; pyt.; 10 il. j lib. 

Kolhapur 

60-0 

i .Ar\\e 

1 

! 

Tue. 

16-0 

Oni 

Musakaji 

4-0 

30-0 

w. 

SKpr).; pyt.; Tripuri Paunumt 
Fr. Kt. Sud. 15.: 2 tl.; mq. 

Kolhapur 

73-0 

Sjingamfj- 
‘ hwar. 

Wed. 

2-0 

Sangame- 

shwar. 

2-4 

w .: n. 

2tl. 

Kolhapur 

47-0 

Sakharpj 

Sat. 

7-0 

... 

3-0 

w. 

Sl(pr).: 2tl. 

Kolhapur 

63-0 

1 

tleuruhh 

1 

Sun. 

.2-0 

... 

2-0 

w. 

SI(pr). j Ca. (Fmg).! 4 tl. j mq. 

Karad 

90-0 


. 


Guhagar 

Dabhol 

18-0 

18-0 

w.; pit; 
rv. 

si(pr).; 2tl. 

Kolhapur 

97-0 

1 l,ocal: 

Sun. 


Oni 

13-0 

w. 

2 Sl(2 pr).! pyt. : Ce(mp). : Hanti> 
man jayanti Fr. Ct. Sud. 15.; 

2 tl. ; M, ; mq. 

Sl(pr).; tl. 

Karad 

118-0 

Pa! gad 


4-0 

Musakaji 

1 

36-0 

w,; rv. 






Harnai 

17-0 



Mumbra 

120-0 

Pamlerl 

Thu. 

4-0 

Mhapral 

15-0 

w. 

Sl(pr). : 2 tl. 

Karad 

116-0 




Makbian 

Jaigad 

16-0 

w.; cl, 
»v. 

Sl(pr). ; tl. 

Karad 

110-0 




Makhjan 

16-0 

w. : cl. 

2Sl(2pr).; 2tl. 






Jaigad 




Karad 

116-0 

Ade 

1 


0-4 

Harnai 

Harnai 

4-0 

4-0 

w.; n. 

Sl(pr), ; Dattajayanti Fr» Mrg. Sud, 
13, ; 2 tl. ; dg, ; lib. 

Belgaum 

73-0 

Banda 

Mon. 

5-0 

Banda 

6-0 

w, 

SI (pr).: Cs(mp).; 5 tl. 



1 



Vengurla 

15-0 



Kolhapur 

87-1 

i Laiije 

Tue, 

7-0 

Vaked 

Ratnagiri 

3-4 

32-0 

w.; rv. 

Tripuri Paumima Fr. Kt. Sud. 15.; 
2tl. 


Vf 4174- I I 







MAIIABASHTRA STATO GA'iUiTTEEB 
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Serinl No. ; Village/Town name ; 
Taluka abbreviation ; 
Viliage/Town name in Marathi. 

Direction from 
the talnka/ 
peto H. Q. 
rravcllinR 

distance. 

Area (Sq. miles) ; Population ; 
Households ; Agricultural; 
populal ion. 

Post Office ; 
Distance. 

980 

Patjave ; RJP. ; 

S ; 

8-0 

1-5; 424: 

88 ; 

388. 

Mhapral 

2-0 

981 

Padave ; SWT. ; 

N ; 

10-0 

1-4; 67; 

16; 


Kalne 

4-0 

982 

Padave ; KDL. ; 

N; 

15-0 

2-1 ; 797 ; 

145; 

764. 

Kasai 

M) 

983 

Padave; MDG.; 

NE; 

9-0 

1-5 : 424; 

88; 

388. 

Mhapral 

2-0 

984 

Padel ; DGD, ; ^ 

N; 

10-0 

5-1 ; 2192 : 

397; 

1479. 

Local 

... 

985 

Pal ; SWT. ; ^ 

K; 

36-0 

3-6; 339; 

60; 

332. 

Bhedshi 

8-0 

986 

Pal ; KD. ; <TTv!r 

E; 

32-0 

2-5; 580; 

109; 

579. 

Dhamnand 

2-0 

987 

Palgad ; DPL. ; 'Tms 

NEj 

13-0 

5-9; 2873; 

595 ; 

2244. 

Local 

... 

988 

Palaghar; MDG.; 

SE; 

5-0 

l-1: 390; 

90; 

315. 

Mandfingad 

5-0 

989 

Palapane ; •• GHR. ; 

N; 

7-0 

4-1 :1573; 

315; 

1566. 

Pat Panhale 

1-4 

990 

Palasambe ; MLV. ; 

S; 

24-0 

4-5; 1004; 

164; 

965. 

Shrawan 

3-0 

991 

Palasct ; GHR. ; 

S; 

8-0 

4-9; 3279 ; 

1028 ; 

1256. 

Local 

... 

992 

Palavan ; CLN, ; 

SW; 

15-0 

2-8 ; 971 ; 

181 ; 

841. 

Nivli 

1-0 

993 

Palavani ; MDG. ; 

'TTS^ 

S; 

10-0 

6-4; 1570; 

323; 

1454. 

Local 





HATNAGIBI DISITIICT 
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j Motor Stand ; 



Railway St, i 

Weekly Bazar ; Bazar 
Day : Distancea 

Distance. ' 

Urink- 

Institutions and other 
information» 










I'ort . Distance. 

facilities.! 


Mumbra 

106-0 

Mliiipral 

Fri- 

2-0 

Rafapur 

8-0 

w;spr.;n. 

2 S| (2p ).: pyt.; 5tl. 






Musalcaji 

10-0 



Belgaum 

80-0 

Rinrla 

Mon, 

6-0 

Banda 

5-0 

n. 







Vengurla 

28-0 



Kolhapur 

73-0 

S ikaK/adi 

Sat. 

2-0 

Local 


w. 

SI (pr).; Ca (Miac).; 3 tl.; 

Shri Dev Ravalnatb Fr. Mrs. Sud. 
3. 






Malvan 

23-0 


Mumbra 

106-0 

Mhapi'al 

Fri. 

2-0 

Mahad 

15-0 

w. 

SI (pr). ; Cs(mp). ; Hanuirun 
Jayanti Fr. Ct. Sud. 15.; tl, 
Shimga Fr. Phg. Sud. 1 to 5. 






Mhapral 

4-0 


Kolbapur 

96-0 

! 1. icil 

Wed. 


Vijaydurg 

12-0 

w. 

2 SI (2 pi).: pyt.; Cslmp),: 
Shri Shankareabwar Fr. Kt. Sud. 
10 to 15. J 7 tl. ; lib.; dp. 






Vijaydurg |2-U 


Belgaum 

40-0 

Bhedslii 

Sun. 

8-0 

Konalkatta 29-0 

w. 

SI (pr). : tl. 






Vengurla 

50-0 



Karad 

7K) 

Cl'liplun 

... 

13-0 

Chiplun 

16-0 

1 

w .; fv. 

SI (pr).; pyt.; 2 tl. 

Karad 

116-0 

L<ical 


... 

Local 


w. 

6 SI (4 pr, mb,).; pyt. ; GavdevL 
Fr. Phg, Vad. 1. ; 16 tl. j mq.; 









ch, ; 2 lib. ; dp. 






Hamal 

21-0 


Mumbra 

113-0 

\1hapril 

Fri. 

15-0 

Dasgaon 

15-0 

w. 

SI (pr). ; 2 tl. : mq. 






Mhapral 

16-0 

! 


Karad 





Guhagar 

6-0 

w. 

2 SI (2 pr).; pyt. ; Shimga Fr. Phg. 

82-0 I 




Dabhol 

15-0 


Sud. 15.; 4 tl, 


Kolbapur 

76-0 i 

CKir: der 

Fri. 

3-0 

Local 


w. ; n. 

Sl(pr). : pyt.; Shri Dev Khalnatk 
Fr.Mg.Vad. I. : 2tl. 






Malvan 

10-0 

1 

Karad 

87-0 




Guhagar 

6-0 

w.; cl. 

4 SI (3 pr ; m.). ; pyt.; 2. Ca. 
(fmg : fishing). ; Dattajayanti Fr. 


1 







Mrg. Sud. 15.; 21 tl.; 2 dh.; 
lib. ; dp. 






Local 









Chiplun 

12-0 

w. 

SI (pr). : Shimga Fr. Phg, Sud. 15.; 








tl. 

Mumbra 

130-0 

’vUSiapral 

Fri- 

18-0 

Dapoli 

18-0 

W. J cl. 

4 SI (4 pr). : pyt.; Ca. (mp).; 
11 tl. ; dp. : Inscription on atone 
in a lake. 






Mhapral 

18-0 




vf 4174—61 
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MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 


ScHaI No. ; Village/Town name ; 

Taluka abbreviation ; 
Village/Town name in Marathi. 

Direction from 
the talulta/ 
pela H. Q. 
Travelling 
distance. 

Area (Sq. miles) ; Population; 
Households ; Agricultural 
population. 

Post Office ; 
Distance. 

994 

Palye ; SWT.; 

NE: 

34-0 

2-7: 187: 

38; 

148. 

Bhedshi 

9-0 

995 

Pa]e ; MDG.; qT3 

W ; 

2-0 

1-8; 629; 

113; 

611. 

Mandangad 

4-0 

996 

Pall,' CLN.; <TT^ 

NE: 

5-0 

1-7 : 635: 

135; 

501. 

Chiplun 

5-0 

997 

Pali; RTN.; 'TT^ 

SE; 

14-0 

3-1:1251 : 

211 ; 

924. 

Local 


998 

Pall; GHR. ; 'IT^ 

W; 

14-0 

2-6: 553: 

115; 

537. 

Ibhrampur 

8-0 

999 

Palu; LNJ.; 'TTS 

E: 

12-0 

5-2:1413: 

289; 

1405. 

Shipothi 

3-0 

1000 

Panadert ; MDG. ; 

W; 

8-0 

5-7 : 2488: 

587: 

1144. 

Local 

... 

1001 

PaRaderi; DPL. ; 

S; 

18-0 

2-0 : 596: 

129; 

347. 

Dabhol 

5-0 

1002 

Paiiadur; KDL.; 

'TFT^T ’ 

N; 

3-« 

1-8: 870: 

176; 

490. 

Bambarde T. 
Kalasuli. 

1-0 

1003 

Panaturli ; SWT.; 


29-0 

1-4: 172; 

37: 

162. 

Bhedahi 

5-0 

1004 

Pacambe ; SGR. ; 

E: 

38-0 

51; 484; 

112; 

483. 

Kuthare 

4-0 

1005 

Pancanadi ; DPL. ; 

S; 

15-0 

1-8.1113: 

251 ; 

409. 

Kolthare 

0-4 

1006 

PSnere ; RJP. ; 'TT^^ 

W; 

15-0 

2-1 ; 96 ; 

18; 

96. 

Wadanavedar 

6-0 

1007 

ParigareBlc.; RJP.; 

E ; 

7-0 

2-9: 614; 

121 : 

500. 

Raj'apur 

10-0 

1008 

Patigari ; SGR. ; 'TT^ 

W : 

12-0 

3-01 754; 

154; 

679. 

Wandri 

7-0 
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Railway St. ; 
Distance. 

Weekly Bazar ; Bazar 
Day ; Distance. 

Motor Stand ; 
Distance. 

Drink¬ 
ing water 
facilities* 

Institutions and other 
information. 

Port ; Distance* 

ikigftum 33-0 

1 

Bkedsbi Sun. 9-0 

Konalkatta 3-0 

i 

Vengurla 47-0 

w. 

ti. 

Mumbra 120-0 

Pander. Thu. 6-0 

Mhapral 11-0 

w. 

SI (pr). ; 2tl. 

Karad 60-0 

. 

Chiplun 5-0 

rv. 

SI (pr).; tl. 

Kolhapur 65-0 

Idarcherl Mon. 8-0 

1 

Local 

Ratnagiri 15-0 

w. 

SI (pr). ; pyt.; C» (cr). ; Hanuman 
Jayanti Fr. Ct. Sui 15.; 2 tl. 
dh. ; lib. ; dp. 

K&rad 78^ 

. 

Guhagar 16-0 

Dabhol 20-0 

i w,; rv, 

1 

SI (pr). ; 2tl. 

Kolhapur 65-0 

ijnj'e Tue. 12-0 

Shiposhi 3-0 

Ratnagiri 36-0 

w. 

SI (pr). : Tripuri Paumima Fr. Kt. 
Sud. 15. ; Shimga Fr. Phg. Sud, 
15.;3tl. 

Mumbra 120-0 

Ijtcal Thur. ... 

Mhapral 6-0 

w.; rv. 

1 

5 SI (5 pr), : pyt. j Hanuman 
Jayanti Fr. Ct Sud. 15. ; 3 tl-, 
2 mq. ; dh. ; ch, ; lib. 

Kanid IIO-O 

Dabhol ... 5-0 

Dat)hol 8“0 

w. J cl. 

SI (pr). : 2 tl. ; dg. 

Belgaum 30-0 

Kudal Wed. 5-0 

Local 

Malvan 26-0 

w, ; rv. 

2 SI (2 pr). : Shrl Devi Sateri Fr, 
Mrg. Sud. 10 ; 2 tl. 

Belgaum 77-0 

Bhedshi Sun. 5-0 

Bhedshi 5-0 

Vengurla 42-0 

w*; rv. 

Sl(m). ;tl. 

Karad 100-0 

Makliitin Sat, 14-0 

j 

12-0 

yy. ; str. 

SI (m). : 

Karad 115-0 

Kolthare ... 0-4 

Kolthare 0-4 

Dabhol 5-0 

d. ; w 

Shri Dev Sapteshwar Fr. Kt. Sud. 

15,; dg.; lib.,tl. 

Kolhapur 94-0 

Raiapuf Wed, 12-0 

Rajapur 12-0 | 

Musakaji 4-0 

w. 

Sl(pr). 

Kolhapur 75-0 

Kltarepatan Tue. 5-0 

Kondye 3-0 

Musakaji 22-0 

w. ; rv. 

SI (pr). J Cs (mp). ; Tripuri Paumi¬ 
ma Fr. Kt. Sud, 11 to 15, ; 4 tl. 

Kolhapur 72-0 

PKungus Tues. 10-0 

3-0 

n. ; str. 

w. 

SI (pr). ; 6 tl. ; lib : dp. 
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MAHAHASirrHA STATE GAZETTEER 


Serial No. j Village/Town name ; 
Tal.uka abbreviation ; 
Village/Town in Marathi. 

Direction trom 
the taluka/ 
peta H. Q: 
Travelling 
distance. 

Area (Sq. miles) ; Population ; 
Households Agricultural 
Population. 

Post Office ; 
Distance. 

1009 

Pa^gari Havell; 

GHR.; qtTRt 

E: 

20-0 

3-6; 1076: 

213; 

662 

Local 

... 

1010 

toil 

PaRgart Tarf Haveli; 
DPL, ; 'TFTTft 

Parigari Tarf Velamb 

S; 

22-0 

2 6; 1122; 

241 ; 

803 

Dabhol 

2-0 


GHR, ; WTRl: 

S i 

10 0 

2 6; 692 : 

162; 

664 

Weiamb 

2-0 

1012 

Parigari Inam 

DPL.; 'TFTRt 

E : 

8-0 

0-8; 513; 

101 ; 

410 

Wakaoli 

3-0 

1013 

Parigari Kh.; RJP.; 
'rrrrft' 

E; 

23-4 

4-1 : 405; 

87; 

405 

Raypatan 

7-0 

1014 

Panhale ; LNJ.: 

Sj 

4-0 

3 9; 977; 

199; 

931 

Veravli Bk. 

3-0 

1015 

Panhale Kaji ; DPL.; 

S; 

M-0 

2 2; 842 : 

176; 

563 

Dabhol 

3-0 

1016 

Panhale Tarf Rajapur; 

RJP. ; 

TT^rr^T. 

S; 

4-0 

2-3; 551 ; 

102; 

374 

Rajapur 

3-0 

1017 

Panhaje Tarf Saundal ; 

RJP .: ^ 

E ; 

9-0 

2 3 ; 663; 

122; 

637 

Korle 

15-4) 

1018 

Panhali; RTN. ; 

N; 

35-0 

10; 173; 

37; 

84 

Saitavade 

3-0 

1019 

Panhali Blc. ; MDG. ; 

W; 

16-0 

13; 311 ; 

95; 

275 

Bankot 

5-0 

1020 

Panhali Kh.; 

MDG.; 

N ; 

6-0 

10; 314; 

66; 

205 

Mhapra! 

3-0 

1021 

Parigra^ ; KDL. 

E; 

16-0 

7-0 : 1094 ; 

205 ; 

1000 

Local 


1022 

Panhalaje ; KD. ; 

4*^100'n. 

S; 

24-0 

3 1 ; 1389 ; 

231 ; 

909 

Savanas 

44) 
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Railway St. ; 
Distance. j 

i 

Weekly Bazar ; Bazar 
n... * rv* a_ -- 

Motor Stand ; 
Distance. 

Drink¬ 
ing water 
facilities. 

Institutions and other 
information. 



Port : Distance. 

Karad 

84-0 




Guhagar 

Dabhol 

Pangari 

Local. 

15-0 

w. 

4 Sl(4 pr). pyt.; tl.; M.; 3 irifll; 
2di. 

Karad 

11^ 

OaliKoI 

1 


2-0 

DabKol 

Dabhol 

3-0 

3-0 

w. 

2 Sl(2 pr).; 2 tl. ; mq.; dg. 

Kirad 

84-0 

1 

. 


Guhagar 

Dabhol 

12-0 

17-0 

w. ; rv. 

2 SI (2 pr). : pyt. ; tl. 

Karad 

94-0 

W/ikaoli 

... 

3-0 

Dapoli 

Hamai 

6-0 

19-0 

i 

w. ; t. ; 
rv. 

2tl.; 

Kolhapur 

9+4) 

1 aU'^de 

Sun. 

4-0 

Oni 

12-0 

w. ; TV, 

Sl(pr)2 tl. 






Musalcaji 

40-0 



Kolhapur 

83-0 

i.aiiis 

Tue. 

3-0 

Kuve 

Ratnagiri 

I-O 

30-0 

w. ; rv. 

Sl(pr). : Tripuri Paumima Fr. Kt. 
Sud. 15.;3tl. 

Karad 

12-0 

Ijabhol 

... 

3-0 

Dabhol 

Dabhol 

8-0 

8-0 

rv. 

2 SI (2 pr). ; Shimga Fr. Phg. 
Sud. 15. ; 2 ti. ; mq. 

Kolhapur 

83-0 

RijijiUi 

Wed. 

3-0 

Rajapur 

4-0 

w.; n. 

tl. 






Musakaji 

12-0 



Kolhapur 

77-0 

Kiarcpatan Tue. 

6-0 

Local 

... 

w.; cl. 

Sl(pr).: 5 tl. 






Musakaji 

23-0 



Kolhapur 

118-0 

Sailavade 

Sat. 

3-0 


1-0 

w.; rv. 

Sl(pr). ; tl. 






Jaigad 

8-4 



Mumbra 

103-0 

Panderi 

Thu. 

19-0 

Bankol 

10-0 

t. 

tl. 

Mumbra 

105-0 

Mmpral 

Fria 

3-0 

Mhapral 

3-0 

w.; rv. 

gym. ch. 

Belgaum 

32-0 

K idlaval 

Fria 

5-0 

Nirukhe 

Malvan 

2-0 

40-0 

w.: cl. 

SI (pr). ; pyt. ; Ramnavami 
Fr. Ct. Sud. 9. : 4 tl. ; dh. 

Karad 

70-0 

Cf ifiliin 

... • 

13-0 

Cbiplun 

13 

w. ; pi. 

3 SI (3 pr).; 2 tl.: mq.; dg. 
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MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 


Serial No. ; Village/Town name ; 

Taluka abbreviation ; 
Village/Town name in Marathi. 

Direction from 
the taluka/ 
peta H. Q., 
Travelling 
distance. 

Area (Sq. miles) ; Population ; 
Households ; Agricultural 
Population. 

Post Office ; 
Distance. 

1023 

Panaval; RTN. 

E; 

7-0 

3-5; 1216 : 

242 : 1182 

Hatkhamba 

2-0 


TRifoS. 







1024 

Panore ; LNJ.; 

SW; 

13-4 

1 -8 ; 409 : 

80; 282 

SatavH 

2-0 

1025 

Paracuri; SGR. ; 

W; 

16-0 

3-3 ; 1193; 

256; 676 

Deorukh 

1-0 









1026 

Paracuri ; GHR.; 

E : 

14-0 

2-7 ; 1068 ; 

246 ; 890 

Pat Panhale 

10-0 









1027 

Parame ; SWT. ; TTir, 

NE; 

31-0 

3*6 ; 493; 

117; 348 

Bhedshi 

1-0 

1028 

Paratji ; MLV. ; 'TTR. 

W : 

12-0 

0-5 : 508 ; 

90; 275 

Pendur 

2-0 

1029 

Parapoli; SWT.; 

E; 

13-0 

7-5 ; 553 : 

108 : 448 

Danoli 

3-0 









1030 

Paravali ; RJP. ; 

NE: 

14-0 

0-9; 560; 

123 : 557 

Saundal 

1-0 

103! 

Parule ; RJP. ... 

S; 

9-0 

4-9 ; 1098 : 

163 ; 1004 

Raypatan 

4-0 

1032 

Parulg ; VGR.; 'R®. 

N ; 

12-0 

17-3 ;6797 ; 

1274 ; 2902 

Local 

... 

1033 

Pat ; MDG. ; 'TR ... 

N : 

2-0 

3-4: 319 ; 

67 ; 310 

Mandangad 

2-0 

1034 

Pat ; KDL. ; TTh: ... 

W; 

9-4 

8-9; 4780; 

841 : 3882 

Local 

... 

1035 

Pat Panhale ; GHR. ; 

E; 

4-0 

4 6;1746: 

446; 1411 

Local 



MIC. ’Ti'^IaS. 








batnagihi district 


967 







Motor Stand ; 



Railway St. ; 

Weeicly Bazaf i Bazar 

Distance. 

Drink¬ 

Institutions and other 

Distance. 

Day ; 

; Distance. 




ing water 

information. 








Port: Distance. 

facilities* 


Kolhapur 

74-0 

Harchcri 

Mon. 

5-0 

Ratnagiri 

8-0 

w. ; cl. 

2 SI (2 pr). ; pyt. ; Shimga Fr. 
Phg. : Sud. 15.; 6 tl. 


Kolhapur 

93-0 i 

Siitavli 

Sat. 

2-0 


14-0 

n. 

2tl. 


1 




Purnagad 

14-0 



Kolhapur 

62-0 

Dcoruhh 

Sun. 

1-0 

Kurd- 

2-0 

w. ; n. 

2 SI (2 pr.). ; 3 tl. ; ch. 





hunde 




Karad 

94-0 




Cuhagar 

18-0 

w. ; cl. 

2 SI (pr ; m) ; r yt. : Hanuman 
Jayanti Fr. Ct. Sud. 15; Shimga 
Fr. Phg. Sud. 15.; 2 tl. : mq. 






Dabhol 

4-0 







Pangari 




Belgaum 

94-0 

Bheclshi 

Sun. 

1-4 

Banda 

23-0 

w. 

SI (pr). ; pyt. ; Once in a year in 
the month of Kt. Mrg. or Ps. ; 


! 







day is not fixed. ; tl. 


1 

j 




Vengurla 

47-0 



Kolhapur 

83-0 

Katta 

Fri. 

3-0 

Katta 

1-4 

w. 

SI (pr). : tl. ; mq. 






Malvan 

16-0 



Belgaum 

50-0 

Da noli 

Sun. 

3-0 

Danoli 

3-0 

w.; rv. 

SI (pr).: pyt.; Shii Dev Khalnath 
Fr. Mrg. Vad. 8. ; tl. 






Vengurla 

27-0 


SI (pr). : tl.; mq. 

Kolhapur 

36-0 i 

V'avda 

Thur. 

16-0 

Oni 

8-0 

w. 






Musakaji 

29-0 



Kolhapur 

48-0 

] 

^’a!a^■d^: 

Sun. 

4-0 

Musakaji 

34-0 

w, 

1 

2 SI (2 pr). ; pyt. ; 3 tl. 

Belgaum 

90-0 

l.ocal 

Fri. 


Kudal 

14-0 

w.; cl. 

2 SI (pr) ; pyt. ; 2 Cs (mp). ; Shri 
Dev Khalnath Fr. Kt. Sud. 11. 






Vengurla 

15-0 

1 

1 

and Ct. Sud. 10. ; Shri Dev Adi 
NarayanFr.Ct. Sud. 13,;ShiiDev 
VetobaFr. Ct, Sud. 9. ; It tl, ; 
dh. ; 2 lib. ; dp. 

Mumbra 

110-0 

Mhapral 

Fri. 

4-0 

Mhapral 

8-0 

w 

SI (pr).: 2 tl. 

Belgaum 

88-0 

Kudat 

Wed. 

11-0 

Local 


w. 

6 SI (6 pr). ; pyt. ; Cs. (con). ; 
Shri Dev Ravalnath Fr. An. Sud. 






Vengurla 

21-0 


II. ; 12 tl. ; 2 M. : 2 dg. ; dh. ; 








2 dp. 

Karad 

84-0 




Cuhagar 

6-0 

w.; t. 

3 SI (3 pr). ; pyt. ; Shimga Fr. 




Dabhol 

15-0 


Phg. Sud. 15.; 3 tl. ; mq. ; 
dg. : dp. 
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MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZE'IT'EER 


Serial No. ; Village/Town name ; 
Taluka abbrevation ; 
Village/Town name m Marathi. 

1 Direction from 
the taluka/ 
peta H. Q., 
Travelling 
distance. 

Area (Sq. miles) ; Population ; 
Households ; Agricultural 
population. 

Post Office ; 

' Distance. 

1036 

Pafagariv ; SGR .; 

MicMi'f. 

sw 

1-0 

15; 685 ; 

131 ; 

676 

Deorukh 

1-0 

1037 

Patagariv ; DGD.; 

Trento. 

Ej 

19-0 

3 6; 594 : 

124; 

581 

Phaneagaon 

4-0 

1038 

Patharat ; RTN. ; 

'TrsRS. 

SE; 

14-0 

0-8 : 250 ; 

-6: 

250 

Pali 

1-0 

1039 

Patharde ; RJP. ; 'TTSTf 

N ; 

4-0 

2-5 ; 512; 

93; 

498 

Rajapur 

3-0 

1040 

Pathardi ; CLN. ; 

SW; 

1(M 

1'8: 317: 

64: 

229 

Rampur 

2-0 

1041 

Pathe ; CLN. ; .. 

N; 

29-0 

1-4; 81; 

15; 

66 

ICutra 

5-0 

1042 

Patye ; SWT. ; Mii^i .. 

E; 

35-0 

6-2 ; 694 ; 

148; 

680 

Bhedahi 

7-0 

1043 

Pavanal ; DPL. ; 

S; 

21-0 

1-6; 361 ; 

87: 

166 

Pophalawna 

5-0 

1044 

Pavas ; RTN.; 'TtW^T .. 

S: 

9-0 

5-4 : 3540: 

744 : 

2054 

Local 

..a 

1045 

Pavasf ; KDL. ; 'Tml’. 

N; 

1-4 

5-7; 2625: 

474; 

1888 

Local 

... 

1046 

Pe<jlhambe ; CLN. ; 

E; 

04) ' 

6 1 ;18I5 ; 

390; 

1728 

Kanhe 

3-0 

1047 

Pec^hambe ; SGR. ; 

W; 

35-0 

2 1 : 702 ; 

154; 

698 

Veer 

4-0 

1048 

Pedhe Parsaram ; 

CLN. ; ^ 

NW: 

7-0 

2-4; 1970; 

400; 

968 

Local 

... 

1049 

Pendhkhale ; RJP. ; 

W; 

n-0 

5 5 :1508 ; 

300; 

1381 

Bhoo 

3-0 
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! 

Railway St, ; I 
Distance. | 

Week y Bazar ; Bazar 
Day ; Distance. 

1 

Motor Stand ; 1 
Distance. ^ 

Drink¬ 
ing water 
facilities. 

Institutions and other 
information. 






Port : Distance. 


Kolhapur 

62-0 

Deonikh 

Sun. 

1-0 

Deorukh 

1-0 

w. 

SI (pr).: Shimga Fr. Phg. Sud. 
15; 2tl. 

Kolhapur 

80-0 

Fal.! Bazar 

Tue. 

6-0 

Vijaydurg 

25-0 

w.: t. 

SI (pr).; pyt. ; 2 ti. 

1 

Kolhapur 

63-0 

Harcheri 

Mon. 

5-0 


2-0 

w. 

SI (pr). ; tl. 



i 



Ratnagiri 

16-0 



Kolhapur 

83-0 

Rajapur 

Wed. 

3-0 

Rajapur 

3-0 

cl.; rv. 

SI (pr). ; 3 tl. 



1 



Musakaji 

19-0 



Karad 


Karad 



Chiplun 

11-0 

w. 

Pyt. ; Cs (mp). ; Shimga Fr. Phg, 
Sud. 15, ; 4 tl. ; mq. 

Karad 

... 

. 

... 

1 

j 

1 

Chiplun 

26-0 

w. 

Bhairi Fr. Ct. Sud. I. : tl. ; Bhaira- 
mgad Fort, 

Belgaum 

92-0 

K.iinkumhi 

Fri. 

7-0 

Konal- 

katta 

24-0 

w. i 

SI (pr).: tl. 


i 




Vengurla 

50-0 



Karad 

121-0 

i’ophaliiwae 


5-0 

Dabhol 

5-0 

1 

w.; rv. ] 

SI (pr). ; 2 tl. 






Dabhol 

12-0 

i 

1 

2 SI (2 pr), ; pyt. ; Cs. : Ur. Kt. 
Sud. 15,; Navaratra Fr. An. 
Sud. I to 10. ; 8 tl. ; 3 mq. ; 
2 dg. ; ch. ; 3 lib. ; 3 dp. 

Kolhapur 

92-0 

1 

Ivii-a! 

Daily 


Local 

Ranpar 

2-0 

w. ; rv J 

cl. 

Belgaum 

8(3-0 

Kidal 

Wed. 

1-0 

Local 

Vengurla 

15-0 

w. 

3 SI (3 pr). ; pyt. ; Shrl Devi 
Sateri fr. Kt, Vad, 6, Shri Devi 
Pavanabai fr. Mrg. Sud. 5. 
Shri Dev, Lingeshwar Fr. Mrg. 
Sud. 12.; Shri Devi Sateri 
Saptah; Srn Sud.6tol3, ;5tl. ;M. 

Karad 

50-0 

j 




Chiplun 

10-0 

w. 

1 

2 SI (2 pr). ; 3 tl. 

Kolhapur 

94-fl 

Malihiar; 

Sal. 

6-0 

1 

Makhjan 

5-0 

w. 

SI (pr). ; Ganapati Fr. Bdp. Sud,4; 
2 tl. 

Karad 




1 

1 

Chiplun 

3-0 

w.; cl 

rv. 

2 SI (2 pr). ; pyt. ; Santali Ekadashi 
Mrg. Vad. 11 ; Mahashivratra 
Fr. mg. Vad. 14. ;'8 tl. (Pafshu- 
ram Temple). 

Kolhapur 

87-0 

Rilj'ipur 

Wed. 

7-0 

Musakaji 

14-0 

' w. ; cl. 

SI (pr). ; pyt. ; Shimga Fr. Phg. 
Sud. 15.; Tripuri Paurnima Fr. 
Kt. Sud, 15.; 3 tl. 
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MAHABASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 


Serial No. ; Village/Town name ; 
Taliika abbreviation ; 
Village/Town name in M^ratbi. 

Direction from 
the taluka/ 
peta H, Q. 
Travelling 
distance. 

Area (Sq. miles) ; Population i 
Households ; Agricultural 
population. 

Post Office ; 
Distance. 

1050 

Pen^hari ; DGD.; 

E: 

16-0 

3-6; 547; 

142; 547 

Bhond 

4-0 

1051 

Penijlur ; MLV.; 

E; 

13-0 

8-1 ; 6621 ; 

1320 ; 3986 

Local 

... 

1052 

Peve ; MDG.; 

W ; 

7-0 

2-3 ; 959 ; 

224 ; 654 

Mhapral 

5-0 

1053 

Peve ; GHR.; 

E; 

a -0 

5-4; 2790; 

562 : 1845 

Local 

... 

1054 

Phanasagaiiv; DGD.; 

NE ; 

22-0 

7*5 ;2023 : 

394; 1900 

Local 

... 

1055 

Phanasat; SGR.; 

W; 

9-0 

1-3; 234 ; 

55 ; 158 

Ambav 

5 

1056 

Phanasava^e ; SWT.; 

E; 

17-0 

3-5; 167; 

36 ; 166 

Danoli 

6-0 

1057 

Phanasavale ; SGR.; 

NE; 

16-0 

4-7 ; 497; 

101 ; 488 

Teryen 

12 

1058 

PhanasSvale; KTN.; 

E; 

8-0 

4-0; 1151 ; 

255 ; 1072 

Hatkhamba 

3-0 

1059 

Phanasavne; SGR.; 
'li'JTeR'jr 

N ; 

13-0 

3-4; 1281 ; 

248 : 909 

Local 

... 

1060 

Phanasop; RTN.; 

S; 

3-0 

4-0 ;2195 ; 

455 : 1035 

Local 

•• 

1061 

PhaOasu ; DPL.; 

SE: 

14-0 

2-5 ; 709 ; 

165 ; 483 

Dabhol 

5-0 

1062 

Pharare; DPL.; 

SE; 

24-0 

2-1 : 740 : 

167 ; 150 

Wawaghar 

5-0 

1063 

Phoncja ; KVL.; 'RINt 

NE; 

12-0 

16-3 ; 5205 ; 

1033 ; 3938 

Local 


1064 

Phondye; SWT.; 

N; 

8-0 

1-0 : 39; 

1 

9 ; 24 

Kalne 

2-0 


BATNAGIBI DISTRICT 
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Railway St. ; 
Distance. 

Weekly Baw ; Bazar 
: DiitancB. 

Motor Stand ; 
Diatance. 

1 




Port : Distance. 


Kolhtpur 80-0 

Tale Bazar Thur. 8-0 

Vijaydurg 26-0 

cL 

SI (pr). ; 3 tl. 

Kolhapur 76-0 

i-iical Fri. 

Katta 2-0 

Malvan 12-0 

w. 

9 SI {8 pr : h). ; Pyt. ; Cs (mp). 
Fr. Kt. Sud. 8.: Kt. Vad; 
U.;Kt. Vad. 15.: 10 tl.; dh.; 
4 dp. 

Mumbra 127-0 

Thu. 2-0 

Mhapral 5-0 

w.; rv. 

SI (pr).; Fr. Ct. Sud. 13.: 

tl. : mq. ; dg. 

Karad 86-0 


Guhagar 12-0 

Kaiul 1-0 

w.: pi. 

4 SI (4 pr). ; pyt, ; 6 tl. ; 2 mq.; 
4 dg. 

Kolhapur 68-0 

Tslcre Tue. 4-0 

^ Vijaydurg 30-0 

w. 

3 SI (3 pr).; cs(mp),; 8 tl. 

Kolhapur 72-0 

^ anfrarnoi^h- Wed. 18 

5-0 

rv. 

3 tl. : mq. 

Elelgaum 68-0 

Danoli Sun. 6-0 

Banda 15-0 

Vengurla 36-0 

n. 

1 Sl.(pr.).!tl. 

Kolhapur 78-0 

.^aaga- Wed. 16 

(iieshwar 

15-0 

w. 

Sl.(pr). :2tl. 

Kolhapur 87-0 

' Hatnagiri Daily 6“0 

1 

Sheel 2-4 

Ratnagiri 7-0 

cl.; spr. 

2 SI (2 pr). ; cs (fmg). ; Shimga 
Fr. Phg. Sud. 13. : 3 tl. 

Morar Road 42-0 

Siiiga- Wed. 51 

Ties h war 

Ke.saba'^ 5-0 

Sanga^ 

meshwar 

rv. 

3 SI (3 pr). ; 7 tl, ; 2 mq. ; dg. ; 
lib. ; hot springs. 

Kolhapur 86-0 

i 

Ratnagiri Daily 3-0 

Ratnagiri 4-0 

w. 

5 SI (5 pr). ; pyt. ; Cs. ; 3 tl.; 
2 mq. : dh. 

Karad 107-0 

Dabhol ... 5-0 

Degaon 5-0 

Dabhol 12-0 ! 

w. 

Sl(pr). :2tl. 

Karad 118-0 

Wflwighaif ... 5-0 

Dabhol 11-0 

w. 

2 SI (2 pr). ; tl. : mq. ; dg. 

Kolhapur 54-0 

Loca^ Mon. 

Local 

Deogad 30-0 

w. 

9 SI (7 pr. m. h.). ; pyt ; Cangoba 
Fr. Ps. Sud. I. ; 13 tl. ; M.; 
dh. ; liK : 5 dp. 

Belgauro 90-0 

Bidida Mon. 6-0 

Banda 8-0 

Vengurla 27-0 

n. 
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MAHABASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 


Serial No, ; Village/Town name ; 

Taluka abbreviation ; 
Village/Town name in Marathi. 

Direction from 
the taluka/ 
peta H. Q. 
Travelling 
distance. 

Area (Sq. miles) ; Population ; 
Households ; Agricultural 
population. 

Post Office ; 
Distance. 

1065 

Phukerl; SWT.; 

E; 

20-0 

2-3 ; 306 ; 

63 ; 

296 

Tamboli 

6-0 

1066 

PhuPagus ; SGR.: 

E: 

18-0 

2-4 :1610 : 

357; 

970 

Local 


1067 

Phupere ; RJP ; 

E; 

14-0 

2-6; 637 ; 

139 ; 

634 

Saundal 

3-0 

1068 

Phuriis ; CLN ; 

S; 

20-0 

4-3 ; 721 : 

170 ; 

641 

Nandgaon 

5-4 

1069 

Phurus; KD ; 

W; 

6-0 

4-2; 2136; 

441 ; 

1663 

Local 

... 

1070 

Picafjoll; DPL ; 

NWj 

12-0 

3-0; 393 ; 

86; 

379 

Anjarle 

9-0 

1071 

Plguli; KDL ; rq-Tjcst 

E; 

5-0 

5'0 ; 2827 ; 

545 ! 

2238 

Kudal 

3-0 

1072 

Pikule; SWT ; 

... 

30-0 

3-3 : n 58: 

273 ; 

1029 

Bhedshi 

3-0 

1073 

Pilaval) Tarf Savarda ; 
CLN ; 

N; 

29-0 

4-1 ; 823 ; 

170 ; 

479 

Veer 

2-0 

1074 

Pllavali Tarf Velanib; 
CLN ; ^ 

W; 

25-0 

3-8 ; 727 ; 

143 ; 

668 

NIvli 

6-0 

1075 

Pimpalavat ; GHR ; 

NE: 

2-4 

0-7; 251 : 

55 ; 

244 

Pat Panhale 

2-0 

1076 

Pimpali Bk ; CLN ; 

E; 

6-0 

1-5 ; 856 ; 

179 ; 

787 

Kanhe 

1-0 

1077 

Pimpali Kh ; CLN ; 

E; 

3-0 

1-3; 608 ; 

114; 

469 

KanEe 

2-0 

1078 

Pimpa^oli ; MDG ; 

SE; 

7-0 

M : 804; 

156 ; 

725 

Latwan 

4-0 

1079 

Pimpar ; GHR ; 

S; 

11-0 

4'5;1187: 

271 ; 

1045 

Welamb 

2-0 




BATNAGIRl DISTBICT 
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1 

Rii ilway St. : 
Distance. 

Weekly Bazar ; Bazar 
Day : Distance. 

Motor Stand ; ! 
Distance. 

Drink¬ 
ing water 
facilities, j 

1 

Institutions and other 
information. 






Port : Distance. 


Belgaum 

82-0 

Banda 

Mon. 

4-0 

Banda 

6-0 

n. ; spr. 

SI (pr).: 2 tl. 






Vengurla 

27-0 



Kolhapur 

78-0 

l-inctl 

Tue. 

... 

Kurd- 

hunde 

4-0 

w. 

2 SI (2 pr). ; Cs. : Shimga Fr; 
Phg. Sud. 15.: 3 tl. ; mq.; 
dg.; dh. ; eh. ; dp. 

Kolhapur 

9u-0 

K.liare- 

oatan 

Tue. 

6-0 

Musalcaji 

24-0 

w. 

2S1(2 pr). ;tl. 

Karad 

... 

. 


... 

Chiplun 

19-0 

w. 

SKpr.). :2tl. 

Karad 

92-0 

h.lieU 

... 

3-0 

Local 


w. 

4 SI (3 pr., h.).; pyt. ; Ur. Mrg. 
Vad. 12. ; tl. ; 2 mq. ; dg. ; 

ch. ; 2 lib. 

Karad 

112-0 

i^.rijarle 


9-0 

Dapoii 

Hamai 

12-0 

rv.; w. 

SI (pr).; Shimga Fr. Phg. Sud. 
15.; tl. 

Belgaum 

75-0 

Kudat 

Wed. 

^0 

Local 


w. 

SI (pr).; pyt.; Cs (mp).; 






Vengurla 

10-0 



Belgaum 

95-0 

tlliedslii 

Sun. 

3-0 

Bhedsbi 

4-0 

w. ; rv. 

Sl(m).;tl. 






Vengurla 

48-0 



Karad 


. 

... 

... 

Chiplun 

20-0 

' rv. ; cl. 

SI (pr). ; Shimga Fr. Phg. Sud. 
15,; 4 tl. 

Karad 


..... 

... 

... 

Chiplun 

13-0 

rv. 

SKpr). :2tl. 

Karad 

85-0 




Guhagar 

3-0 

rv.; t. 

SI (pr). : tl. 






Dabhol 

9-0 



Karad 

65-0 


... 


Chiplun 

8-0 

w.; rv. 

SI (pr). ; Hanuman Jayanti Fr. 
Ct. Sud. 15.: 4 tl. : mq. 

Karad 

65-0 




Chiplun 

5-0 

w.; rv. 

Sl(pr).;3tl. 

Mumbra 

122-0 

r.lhapral 

Fri. 

17-0 

Dasgaon 

17-0 

1 

i 

w. 

2 SI (2 pr). ; 2 tl. ; mq. ; dg. ; lib. 






Mhapral 

18-0 



Karad 

94-0 


... 

... i 

Guhagar 

12-0 

w.; o. 

2 SI (2 pr). ; 4 tl. ; lib. 


i 

i 

1 



Borya 

3-0 
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MAHAHASHTHA STATE GAZETrEEH 


Serial No, ; Village/Town name ; 

Taluka abbreviation ; 
Village/Town name in Maratbi. 

Direction from 
the taluka/ 
peta H. Q. 
Travelling 
distance. 

Area (Sq. miles) ; Peculation ; 
Households ; Agricultural 
population. 

Post Office ; 
Distance. 

1080 

Piradavane ; RTN > 

N; 

a-2 

0-9 ; 359; 

75 ; 

243 

Kotavde 

I-O 

1081 

Pira^iadavang; SGR ; 

NW; 

19-0 

2-2: 710; 

157; 

563 

Makh an 

9-0 

1082 

Pisai; DPL ; fwf 

NE; 

8-0 

3-2:1004; 

195; 

744 

Wakaoli 

1-4 

1083 

Pise Kamate ; KVL ; 

W; 

3-0 

2-9; 716; 

Ml ; 

514 

Kankavli 

4-0 

1084 

Kyali: KVL ; PniT^ 

W; 

14-0 

2-5; 724 ; 

121; 

633 

Ghonsari 

5-0 

1085 

Pocarl; SGR ; 

N; 

23-0 

2-9; 439; 

91 : 

326 

Wandri 

4-0 

1086 

Poip; MLV ; TltT 

E; 

I?-0 

5-6; 1814; 

368 ; 

1255 

Local 

... 

1087 

Pokharatt; KDL ; 

NE; 

18-0 

4-3; 1067 ; 

227 ; 

993 

Kasai 

4-0 

1088 

Poinbhurle ; DGD ; 

vs 

E; 

21-0 

5-2 :1838 ; 

216; 

1421 

Korle 

4-0 

1089 

Pomendi Bk ; 

RTN ; 

E ; 

4-0 

2-8 ; 1143 ; 

241 ; 

919 

Someshwar 

3-0 

1090 

Pomendi Kh. 

RTN.; 

E; 

4-0 

2-2; 713; 

128 ; 

353 

Karle 

2-0 

1091 

Pomendi; GHR.; 

SE: 

6-0 

4-5; 1019; 

224 : 

818 

Palsbet 

2-0 

1092 

Pophalavane; DPL. 

SE; 

20-0 

3- 1 ; 1080 ; 

205 ; 

777 

Local 


1093 

Pophali; CLN.; 

E; 

12-0 

9-4:1465; 

278 ; 

1333 

Shirgfton 

2-0 

1094 

Posare Bk. ; KD.; 

SE; 

25-0 

2-0; 799; 

143 : 

773 

Dhamnand 

3-4 





BATNAGIBI DISTIUCT 
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Railway St. ; 
Distance. 

Weeldj Bazar ; Bazar 
Day : Distance. 

Motor Stand ; 
Distance. 

Drink¬ 
ing water 
facilities. 

Institutions and other 
information. 






Port : Distance. 


Kolhapur 

88-0 j 

flatnaglri 

Dally 

6-0 


8-2 

w. 

4tl. 






Ratnagiri 

7-0 



Kolhapur 

82-0 

E'liiiifigus 

Tue. 

3-0 


9-0 

vv. ; rsr 

SI (pr.) ; Cs (mp). ; (Vithoba Fr.); 
Krt. Sud. )1.; 4tl. 

Karatl 

92-0 

'Vakaoli 


1-4 

Palgad 

2-0 

w. ; str. 

SI (pr). ; 6tl.; mq. ; 4dg. 






Harnai 

17-0 



Kolhapur 

85-0 

Kankavli 

Ttie. 

4-0 

Kankavli 

Malvan 

5-0 

26-0 

w. 

SI (pr). ; Gangoba Fr. Mrg. Sud. 
1. ; 4tl. 

Kolhapur 

56-0 

Phonda 

Mon. 

7-0 

Nandgaon 

4-0 

rv. ; w. 

SI (pr). : 2tl. 






Deogad 

27-0 



Kolhapur 

81-0 

PhunKUii 

Tue. 

6-0 

Bandri 

3-0 

w. ; rv. 

i SI (pr) : Shimga Fr. Phg. Sud. 
15.;3tl. 

Kolhapur 

100-0 

Maaade 

Wed. 

I-O 

Masade 

Malvan 

1-0 

16-0 

t. ; w. 

5S1 (5pr). : pyt. ; Dasara Fr. An, 
Sud. 10.; 7tl. ; 2m. ; dh. ; Shimga 
Fr.Phg. Sud. 15. 

Kolhapur 

75-0 

Kasa 1 

Thu. 

4-0 

Kasai 

Vengurla 

4-0 

4-0 

w. 

SI (pr). ; pyt. ; 9tl. ; M. ;Shri Dev 
Ravalnath Fr. Kt. Vad. 30. 

Kolhapur 

64-0 

1 Kharepatan Tue. 

9-0 

Vijaydurg 29-0 

w. ; cl. 

2S1 (2pr). ; Cs (mp). ; Datta 

Jayanti Fr. Mrg. Sud. I.5.;7tl. ; 
mq.; dh. ; 2dp. 

Kolhapur 

85-0 

Kamaglri 

Daily 

8-0 


4-0 

w. ; cl. 

3S1 (3pr ). ; Cs. : 2tl. 






Ratnagiri 

8-0 



Kolhapur 

85-0 

Ralnaglri 

Daily 

8-0 

Local 


w. 

SI (pr). ; 2tl. : dh. 






Ratnagiri 

5-0 



Karati 

85-0 



1 

Guhagar 

PalsHct 

6-0 

4-0 

w. ; n. 

Sl(pr). ; Shimga Fr. Phg. Sud. 
15.; 3tl. 

Karad 

107-0 

LcNcal 



Degaon 

Dabhol 

6-0 

18-0 

pi. : pit. 

2SI (2pr). : pyt, : 3tl. ; mq. ; 
dg. : lib. 

Karad 

... 




Chiplun 

1 

12-0 

W. 

3S1 (3pr). ; pyt. ; Ankuskhan Ur. 
Mg. Slid. 15, ; 4tl. ; mq ; 2dg. 

Karad 

77-0 

Chiplun 

... 12-0 

(Bahadur 

Shaikh. 

13-0 

?*• 

w. ; pit. 

2S1 (2pr). ; 3tl. 


VI «74-e!! 
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MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 


Serial No. ; Village/Town name j 
Taluka abbreviation ; 
Village/Town name in N'^arathi, 

Direction from 
the taluka/ 
peta H. Q. 
Travelling 
distance. 

Area (Sq. miles) ; Population ; 
Households ; Agricultural 
population. 

Post Office ; 
Distance. 

1095 

Posare Kh.; 

KD.; 

SE; 

28-0 

1 0 : 256 ; 

58; 

256. 

Dhamnand 

5-0 

1096 

Posare ; CLN. 

; 'ftfrt 

... 

... 

2-1 ;1119; 

208 ; 

861. 

Chiveli 

4-0 

1097 

Poyanar; 

KD.; 

W; 

5-0 

4-2; 1312; 

256 : 

1279. 

Dhamani 

1-0 

1098 

Poyare ; DGD 

.; 'tM 

s. 

26-0 

5-8 ; 863 ; 

180 ; 

802. 

Munage 

6-0 

1099 

Prabhanvalll ; 

LNJ.; 

E; 

15-0 

9-2; 2723 ; 

540 ; 

2039. 

Local 

... 

1100 

Prindavan ; 

Rjp.; 

S; 

14-0 

3-4; 871 ; 

175 ; 

550, 

Korle 

3-0 

1101 

Pural ; DGD. 

; 5TS 

N; 

10-0 

5-1 ;2159: 

394 ; 

1258. 

Local 

... 

1102 

Pure Kh.; 

KD.; 

E; 

17-0 

0-7; 203 ; 

34; 

203. 

Tale 

4-0 

1103 

Pure Bk, ; 

KD.; 

... 

... 

1-4; 315; 

69; 

315. 

Tale 

3-0 

1104 

Pulas ; KDL. 


E; 

24-0 

4-8; 231 ; 

56: 

231. 

Mangaon 

10-0 

1105 

Punas Mauje ; 

LNJ.; 

NW; 

9-0 

4-4:1103; 

238 ; 

939. 

Lanje 

8-0 

1106 

Pur; SGR. ; ^ 

W; 

M 

1-2 ; 702 ; 

125; 

702. 

Deorukh 

2-0 

1107 

PurDagad ; 
gTjpT?' 

RTN.; 

S: 

13-0 

0-2; 548; 

109; 

259, 

Local 

... 

1108 

Purye Tarf Devale ; 
SGR.; 

S; 

10-0 

4-3; 738 ; 

129; 

727. 

Sakharpa 

0-4 

1109 

Purye Tarf Savarde ; 
SGR.; 5^51^ 

SW : 

30-0 

3-3; 649: 

130; 

644. 

Veer 

4-0 
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Railway St. ; 
Distance. 

j Weekly Baxar ; Baz^r 

r\.rv_A_ 

Motor Stand ; 
Distance. 

Drink¬ 
ing water 
facilities; 

Institutions and other 
information. 




Port ;Distance- 

Karad 

78-0 

(^Klpluii 


12-0 

Chiplun 

20-0 

rv. 

3tl. 

Karad 

50-0 




Chiplun 

II-O 

w. 

2S1 (2pr). : Shimga Fr. Phg. Sud. 
15 ; 4 tl. ; mq. ; dh. 

Karad 

97-0 

Klier! 


6-0 

Phurus 

3-0 

w. 

3Sl(3pr). : 4tl. 

Kolhapur 

90-0 

Ac hare 

Thu- 

2-0 

Milhbaon 

8-0 

w*; cl. 

1 

4SI(4pr). ; 2tl. 

KolHapur 

94-0 

l aanj’ii Tue. 


14-0 

Local 

Rut.iagiii 

40-0 

w. 

4SI (4pr). ; pyt. ; Shri Dev 
Umareshwar Fr, Mg. Vad 14.; 
5tl.:lih. 

Kolhapur 

93-0 

Kharepatan Tue. 

6-0 

Musakaji 

23-0 

w. 

2S1 (2pr). ; pyt. ; 6ll. 

Kolhapur 

85-0 

IVlel 

Wd. 

2-0 

Vijaydurs 

ro-o 

T... 

w. 

3S1 (2pr, m). ; pyt. ; Tripuri 
Paurnima Fr. Kt. Sud. 15.; 8tl. ; 

ch. ; lib. 

Karad 

93-0 

Kited 


10-0 

Khed 

15-0 

w. 


Karad 

93-0 ' 

1 

Kl'ed 


lO-O 

Khed 

15-0 

spr. 

SI (pr).: tl. 

Belgaum 

! 

75-0 

Diikanwad 

Sun* 

4-0 

Keravade 

Narur 

Vengurla 

K. 

20-0 

w.: p. 

SI (pr.). : Pavanal Fr. Ps. Vad. 
15. : 4tl. 

Kolhapur 

88-0 

HiiTcKeri 

Mon. 

6-0 

Local 

Ratnagiri 

28-0 

w. ; t. 

2SI (2pr). ; pyt. ; Cs (fmg. th). ; 
Tripuri Paurnima Fr. Kt. Sud. 
15. ; 3tl. ; mq. 

Kolhapur 

63-0 

Deorukh 

Sun. 

2-0 

Deorukh 

2-0 

w. 

SI (pr). : 2tl. 

Kolhapur 

95-0 

Lci^al 

Dally 


Local 

Local 


w. 

SI (pr). : Cs (fmg). : 4tl. ; mq. ; 
dh. ; lib.; dp. ; Ramnavami Fr. Ct 
Sud. 9. ; Hanuman Jayanti Fr.. 
Ct. Sud. 15; Mahashivratra Mg . 
Vad. 14. : One Fort. 

Kolhapur 

53-0 

l")akhar)5a 

Sat. 

0-4 


1-0 

w. 

SI (pr). Bhavani. : Fr. Mg. 
Sud. 15.; 4tl. 

Kolhapur 

93-0 

^ Malchien 

Sat. 

5-0 

Makhjan 

4-0 

w. 

2S1 (2pr).; 4tl. 


VF4174— 
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MAHABASHIBA STATE GAZETTEER 


Serial No. : Village/Town name ; 
Taluka abbreviation ; 
Village/Town name in Marathi. 

Direction from 
the taluka/ 
peta H, Q. 
Travelling 
distance. 

Area(Sq. miles).; Population ; 
Households ; Agricultural 
population. 

Post Office ; 
Distance. 

IIIO 

Rai; RTN.; Tit 

E: 

28-0 

2-1; 796 ; 

160 ; 588. 

Malgund 

14-0 

nil 

Rajapur; 
TTaJI'jfT 

RJP.; 

HQ: 


0-8 : 8023 ; 

1383; 1137. 

Local 


1112 

Rajapur; 
TTSfTjT 

DPL.; 

N ; 

10-0 

1-8 : 238; 

59 ; 231. 

Anjarle 

8-0 

1113 

Rajava^i ; 

RJP.; 



0-6; 436 ; 

101 : 362. 

Wadanavedar 5-0 

1114 

Rajavadi ; 
TTSRTtt 

SGR.; 

N : 

20-0 

1-4; 616: 

113; 616. 

Kadavai 

3-0 

1115 

Rajivall ; 
Trf^RT# 

SGR,; 

E: 

36-0 

3-6; 638; 

132 ; 580, 

Kuthare 

4-0 

1116 

Ramagad 

MLV ; 

NE; 

22-0 

2-3; 870; 

174; 674, 

Local 


1117 

Ramapur ; 
TrHg;T 

CLN ; 

SW; 

10-0 

4-2 ; 1419 ; 

269 : 1309. 

Local 


1118 

Ranabambuli ; 
TRWt^^ 

KDL ; 

N: 

9-0 

3-0; 878; 

159 ; 769. 

Kasai 

4-0 

1119 

Rarigav ; SGR 

; Tm 

N ; 

21-0 

2-2 ; 585 : 

115; 428. 

Kadavai 


1120 

Ranavali ; 

MDG ; 

W: 

18-0 

1-4; 113; 

36 : 52. 

Bankot 

4-0 

1121 

Ranavl ; GHR 

; TRtt 

N ; 

5-0 

1-5; 468; 

173 ; 465. 

Peth Anjanwel 3-0 

1122 

Ratambi ; 
Timtt 

SGR ; 

E; 

39-0 

2-4; 233 ; 

46 : 233 

Kuthare 

6-0 

1123 

Rathivade ; 

MLV ; 

E: 

20-0 

2-8; 851 : 

173 ; 412. 

Poip 

3-0 
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Railway St4 ; 
Distance. 

Woeldy Bazar ; Bazar 
Day ; Distance. 

Motor Stand ; 
Distance. 

Drink- 

Institutions and other 

Port :Distance- 

facilities. 

1 


Kolhapur 91-0 

P lurigus Tue, 8-0 

8-0 

Jaigad 130-0 

w. 

SI (pr). ; 3tl. ; dh ;Se8 port. 

Kolhapur 80-0 

l.o,:al Wed. ... 

Local 

Musakaji 18-0 

w. ; pi. 

7 SI (pr, 5m, mp).; Mun* ; 
Shri Dev Vithoba Fr. Asd. Sud. 
11.; 14 tl.: M .; 12 mq: 17 dg.; 
2dK. : 2 lib, ; 7 dp.; Moharam.: 
Kalamandeer. 

Karad 118-0 

Aniarir ... 8-0 

Harnai 4-0 

Harnai 10-0 

cl. 

2tl. 

Kolhapur 95-0 

Raiarmr Wed. 14”0 

Musakaji 6-0 i 

w. 

SI (pr). ; tl. 

Kolhapur 78-0 

Miikhjan Sat. 7-0 

1-0 

w. 

SI (pr).; Bhavani Fr. Psh. Sud. 
15; Mg. Sud 15 Mahashivratra 
Someshwar Fr. : 4 tl.; Fort 
Bhawangad. ; Hot springs. 

Karad 98-0 

Nljikiijan Sat. 14-0 

H-O 

... 

w. ; str. 

2Si(2pr.). Vithoba Fr. Kt, Sud. 
11 ;2tl. 

Kolhapur 69-0 

Mon. 

1 1 

1 

1 

rv. ; w. 
cl. 

SI (pr). : pyt. : 5 tl.; dh. ; lib.; 

1 dp. ; Fort. ; Sarvodaya Centre. 

Karad 70-0 

j 

[ Chiplun 10-0 

t : w. 

2 SI (2pr). ; Cs (mp). ; Devi Fr. 

Ct. Sud. 15.; 6tl. ; dh. : dp. 

Kolhapur 70-0 

Kasai Triu. 4-0 

Local 

Malvan 24-0 

w. 

SI (pr). ; Shri Dev Ravalnath Fr. 
Mrg. Sud. 8. ; 6 tl.; M. 

Kolhapur 78-0 

Mikiijan Sat. 7-0 

4-0 

w. 

SI (pr). : 2tl. 

Mumbra 115-0 

PiM(l;:ri Thu. l5-0 

i 

Dasgaon 32-0 

Bankot 2-0 

spr. 

tl. ; dg. ; 

Karad 90-0 ; 


Guhagar 6^0 

Dabhol 4-0 

w. ; t. 

SI (pr).: tl.. dg. 

Karad 96-0 

\!;ikliii;.n Sal. 7-0 

13-0 

w. ; sir. 

SI (m). 

Kolhapur 100-0 

1 

:vl,.sadi! Wed. 3-4 

Masade 2-0 

Malvan 14-0 

rv. 

Dasara Fr. An. Sud 10. ; 5tl.; 
Shimga Fr. Pbg. Sud. 15. 
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MAHAEASHTHA STATO GAZETTEER 


Serial No. ; Village/Town name ; 

Taluka abbreviation ; 
Village/Town name in Marathi. 

Direction from 
the taluka/ 
peta H. Q. 
Travelling 
distance. 

Aiea (Sq. miles) ; Population ; 
Households ; Agricultural 
population. 

Post Office 
Distance. 

t 

1124 

Ravari ; LNJ ; TRKt 

W; 

8-0 

0-3; 410; 

95; 304. 

SatavH 

6-0 

1125 

Ravatoli; DPL ; 

N i 

22-0 

0-8; 274 ; 

73; 274. 

Kelshi 

5-0 

1126 

Rayapatan ; RJP ; 

E; 

16-0 

5-1 : 1805: 

350; 1533. 

Local 

... 

1127 

Redi ; VGR ; ^ 

S; 

10-0 

4-6; 4183; 

844; 1772. 

Local 


1128 

Rembavali ; DGD ; 

SE; 

22-0 

1-6; 259 J 

53; 250. 

Bidwadi 

5-0 

1129 

Revali ; DPL ; ^ 

NW; 

lO-O 

1-9 : 299; 

67 : 262. 

Kelshi 

2-4 

1130 

Revandi ; MLV ; 

N ; 

3-0 

1-7;2412: 

622 ; 596. 

Kolar 

1-0 

1131 

Rikatoli ; CLN ; 

E; 

16-0 

2-1 ; 487 ; 

93 ; 445. 

Mofftwane 

3-0 

1132 

Ril ; RTN ; fte 

N ; 

17-0 

1-4; 677; 

136 ; 319. 

Waravde 

0-2 

1133 

Ririgafle; LNJ ; 

SE ; 

22-0 

5-0:1612; 

317 : 1272. 

Raypatan 

9-0 

1134 

Rohile; GHR ; 

N : 

18-0 

0-1 ; 25 : 

5 ; 12. 

Narwan 

2-0 

1135 

Ronapal ; SWT. ; 

SW; 

11-0 

2-3 : 427; 

86; 379. 

Madure 

1-0 

1136 

Rovale ; DPL. ; 

NW: 

19-0 

1-3 ; 372 ; 

81 ; 283. 

Anjarle 

10-0 


BAXNAGIHI DISTRICT 
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Railway St. ; 
Distance. 

Week!) Basuir ; Bazar 
Day ; Distance. 

Motor Stand : 
Distance. 

Drink¬ 
ing water 
facilities. 

Institutions and other 
information. 



j Port : Distance* 


Kolhapur 90-0 

Lanjc Tue. 10-0 

8-0 

Ratnagiri 37-0 

cl. 

SI (pr). ; pyt .; 3 tl. 

Karad 121-0 

K:el3hi ... 5-0 

Hamai 10-0 

w. 

tl. 

Kolhapur lOI-O 

Sun. 2-0 

Oni 11-0 

Musalcaji 34-0 

w. rv. 

3 SI (3pr).; pyt. ; 6 tl,; 2 m. ; 
2dp. 

Belgaiirn 82-0 

■'iiiriida Sun. 1-4 

Vengurla 10-0 

Vengurla 12-0 

w. ; t. 

6 SI (6 pr). ; pyt. ; Cs (mp).; 

13 tl.; M.: dg. J dh. i 2 lib.: 
Cch ; Shri Devi Mauli Fr. Kt. 
Vad. 30. ; Shri Dev Siddh Fr. 
Mrg. Slid. 8. ; Shri Dev Sapt- 
purush Fr. Mrg. Sud. 15.; 

Shri Dev Nagoba Fr. Mrg. Sud. 

7. ; Shri Dev Navadurga Fr. Mg. 
Sud. 9, ; Yeshwantgad Fort. ; 
Iron Ore, 

Kolhapur 74-0 

Tale Baziir Thu, 9-0 

Deogad 14-0 

cl. 

3ti. 

Karad 119-0 

K, Ishi ... 2-4 

Harnai 14-0 

w. ; cl. 

SI (pr). ; Shimga Fr. Phg. Sud. 
l5toVad.5.; 2tl. 

Kolhapur 94-0 

Hndi S.U. 4-0 

Hadi 5-0 

Malvan 4-0 


2 SI (pr. 111 ).; pyt.; Ttipuri 
Paurnima Fr. Kt, Sud, 15.; lib.; 
Village Fr.Kt. Vad. 2. 

Karad 65-0 


Chlplun 16-0 

w. ; cl. 

2 SI (2 pr). ; 2 tl. 

Kolhapur 102-0 

>:iitiivadc Sat. 8-0 

... 4-0 

Tivari 2-0 

w. 

SI (pr.).; Cs (mp). ; 5 tl. 

Kolhapur 94-0 

! .iijlnil Sun. 6-0 

Watul 10-0 

Ratnagiri 43-0 

rv, ; w. 

3 SI (3pr).; Shri Kedarling Fr. An. 
Sud. 1 to 10. ; 6 tl.: 3 M.: 
Shri Kedarling Fr.Kt. Sud 15.; 
Phg. Sud. 15. ; Shri Dev. Maruti 
Fr. Ct. Sud. 15.; Shri Dev Ram 
Fr. Ct. Sud. 9. 

Karad 105-0 


Makhjan 17-0 

Jaigad 6-0 

w. 


Belgaum 71-0 

Baida Mon. 3-0 

Banda 5-0 

Vengurla 15-0 

w. cs. 

(mp);tl. 

Karad 112-0 ' 

1 

1 

1 

''.ijiirlu ... lO-O 

Harnai 8-0 

Harnai 8-0 

w*: cl. 

Gavdevi Fr. ct. Sud. 3.; tl. 
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mahahashtba stato gazbtteeh 


Serial No. ; Village/Town name ; 

Taluka abbreviation ; 
Village/Town name in Marathi* 

Direction from 
the taluka/ 
peta H. Q. 1 
Travelling 
distance. 

Area (Sq. miles) ; Population; 
Households ; Agricultural 
population. 

Post OfGce ; 
Distance, 

1139 

Rukhi; DPL. ; 

SE; 

13-0 

2-1 : 624 ; 

135 ; 

529. 

Wakaoli 

5-0 

1140 

Run; LNJ.; W 

SW ; 

11-0 

4-1 ;1130 ; 

237 ; 

853. 

Satavli 

12-0 

1141 

Rundhe; RJP,; ^ 

W ; 

14-0 

2-8 : 437 ; 

97 ; 

282. 

Wadanavedar 3-0 

1142 

Sadave ; DPL. ; 0^^ j 

SE ; 

6-0 

2-3 : 588 ; 

145 ; 

243. 

Camp— 
Dapoli 

5-0 

1143 

Sadavali ; DPL.; 

SE; 

5-0 

1-4 198; 

50; 

163 

Camp— 
Dopoli 

6-0 

1144 

Sadavali ; SGR. ; 

S; 

1-0 

2-8; 960; 

196; 

798. 

Dcorukb ; 

7-0 

1145 

Sade;MDG.;^ 

Sadyc; RTN.;H^' 

E; 

7-0 

1-6; 549 ; 

127; 

529. 

Mandangad 

7-0 

1146 

N : 

6-7 

1 

0-5; 328 ; 

64 ; 

241. 

Kotavde 

1-0 

1147 

Siigave ; RJP. ; 

SW : 

16-0 

11 -7, -4761 : 

923 ; 

1866. 

Local 

... 

1148 

Saitavade ; RTN.; 

N ; 

36-0 

2-1 :3067 ; 

692 ; 

282. 

Local; 

... 

1149 

Sakhalakond ; SGR. ; 

NW ; 

12-4 

0-5: 169; 

33; 

160. 

Navdi 

2-0 

1150 

Sakhaloli ; DPL. ; 

E : 

7-0 

4*9; 1532; 

1 

334 ; 

1327. 

Wakaoli 

j 

2-4 

1151 

Sakhar ; KD. ; 

SE ; 

28-0 

3-4; 897; 

I7I ; 

873- 

i 

Dhamnand 

6-0 


BATNAGIHI DISTRICT 


973 


Railway St. ; 

1 Weekly Bazar : Bazar i 

1 

Motor Stand ; 

1 

Drink¬ 

Institutions and other 

Distance. 

Day 

: Distance. 

Distance. 

ing water 

information. 







facilities. 







Port : Distance. 


Karad 

100-0 

Wakaoli 


5-0 

Degaon 

5-0 

1 

w. 

SI (pr.): Kalkai Fr. Ct. Sud. 3. ; 
2tl.; mq.; dg. 






Dabhol 

14-0 


Kolhapur 

85-0 

lanje 

Tue. 

12-0 

... 

10-0 


2 SI (2pr.); pyt.; Tripuri Paumima 
Fr.Kt. Sud. 15.: 2 tl. 






Pumagad 

16-0 



Kolhapur lOI-O 

Rajapui 

Wed. 

12-0 

Rajapur 

14-0 

cl.; w. 

tl. 






Musakaji 

11-0 



Karad 

104-0 

Camp- 


5-0 

Dapoli 

4-0 

w,:rv. 

Sl(pr.); Shimga Fr. phg.Sud. 5, 
Navaratra Fr. An. Sud. 1 to 9; tl. 



Oapoli 










Harna! 

17-0 



Ksnd 

104-0 

Carnp- 

Oapoli 

... 

6-0 

... 

"■ 

rv 

SI (pr.);2 tl. 





Harnai 

15-0 



Kolhapur 

... 

Loral 

Sun 

... 

Sangan.e- 

shwar 

1-0 

w. 

SI (pr.): 3 tl. 

Mumbra 

120-0 

Mliapral 

Fri. 

8-4 



w. 

Sl(pr.):2tl. 






Mhaprel 

12-0 











Kolhapur 

75-0 

;^atnagiri 

Daily 

9-0 

... 

3-6 

w. 

SI (pr.) 






Ratnagiri 

7-0 



Kolhapur 

96-0 

i^harepatrn Tue. 

24-0 

... 


Wsjt. 

6 SI (6 pr.) : Pyt. ; 2Cs ; Shri Dev 









Pir Moni Mamaya Us. on 9th of 
April, ShriKatradevi Fr.Ps. V?d. 






Musakaji 

10-0 


7. ; 8 tl. ; 3 mq. ; 2 dp. 

Kolhapur 

116-0 

epical 

Sat. 


... 

1-0 

w.;t 

3 SI (3pr.) ; pyt. ; Cs ; 6 tl. ; 5 mq. 
4 dg. ; ch. ; lib. ; 2 dp. 



1 

1 



Jalgad 

8-0 


Kolhapur 

73-0 

Navdi 

Wed. 

2-0 

Sangame- 

2-4 

n. ; rsr. 






shwar. 




Karad 

94-0 

'J^alcaoH 

... 

2-4 

Dapoli 

8-0 

w* 

Sl(pr.) ; pyt. ; 6 tl. 






Harnai 

13-0 



Karad 

78-0 

’.'biplun 


12-0 

Khopi 

6-4 

rv 

SI (pr.). ; Shri Dev Kalakai Fr. Ct. 
Vad. 5.;3tl. 






••• 

••• 






974 


MAHAHASHTHA STAITS GAZEITEEH 


Serial No. : Village/Town name ! 

Taluka abbreviation ; 
Village/Town name in Maratbi. 

Direction from 
the taluka/ 
peta H, Q. 
Travelling 
distance. 

Area (Sq. miles) ; Population ; 
Households ; Agricultural 
population. 

Post Office ; 
Distance. 

1152 

Sakhar ; RJP.; y 

S ; 

10-0 

4-0 ; 1471 ; 

350 ; 

1471. 

Ansure 

7-0 

1153 

Sakhari; MDG.; 

W ; 

22-0 

1-6; 150; 

38 ; 

77. 

Kelshi 

4-0 










1154 

Sakhari Agar ; GHR.; 

S ; 

15-0 

1-3; 1165; 

245 ; 

489. 

Hedwi ; 

3-0 










1155 

Sakhari Bk.; GHR,; 

NE ; 

7-0 

2*6; 598; 

118; 

523. 

Dabhol 

4-0 










1156 

Sakhari Kh.; GHR.; 

NE : 

7-0 

2-1 ; 417 : 

74 ; 

346. 

Pewe 

3-0 










1157 

Sakhari Mauje ; RJP. ; 

W; 

17-0 

0-1 ; 223 ; 

59; 

96. 

Kelshi 

1-0 










1158 

Sakhari Trisul ; 

N ; 

8-0 

3-6; 1247 ; 

316; 

662. 

Pewe 

3-0 


GHR.; 5Eiw^r5r^ 








1159 

Sakharoli ; KD. ; 

SW : 

4-0 

3-2 ; 1489 ; 

302 ; 

1031. 

Local 











1160 

Sakharpa ; SGR. ; 

E ; 

10-0 

4-8 ; 1302 : 

264 : 

1153. 

Kondgaon 











1161 

Sakurde ; DPL, ; 

N ; 

10-0 

4- 1 ; 846 ; 

198: 

747. 

Kudawale 

6-0 


^riff 








1162 

Saladure ; DPL. ; 

W : 

6-0 

0-6; 327 ; 

64 ; 

269. 

Murud 

1-0 










1163 

Salaganv ; KDL. ; 

E: 

7-0 

t3-9 ; 2975 ; 

618 ; 

2595. 

Local 



yioJJlk 








1164 

Sajasi ; DGD. ; 

E ; 

20-0 

1-3 ; 1388 ; 

289 ; 

1023. 

Local 

... 

1165 

Salaste ; KVL. ; 

N ; 

16-0 

2-5; 737 ; 

135 ; 

631, 

Talere 

3-0 










1166 

Salel ; MLV. ; 

S ; 

9-0 

2-8 : 734 ; 

176; 

488. 

Chauke 

2-0 






BATNAG18I msXHiCr 


975 


R« ilway St. : 
Distance. 

Weekly Bazar ; Bazar 
Day ; Distance, 

i 

Motor Stand ; 
Distance. 

1 

Drink¬ 
ing water 
facilities. 

Institutions and other 
information. 

Port : Distance. 

Kolhapuf 80-0 

Rajaput Wed. 12-0 

8-0 

Musak^i 11-0 

n.; w. 

3 SI (3 pr.); pyt.; tl. 

Mumbra 130-0 

Pari<l«ri Thu. 18-0 

1 

Anjarle 8-0 

Bankot 5-0 

w .: n. 

Shimga Fr. Phg, Sud. 13.; tl.; 

2 dg.; dh. 

Karnd 9S*0 

i 

1 

Guhagar 12-0 

Borya 3-0 i 

w. 

SI (pr.); pyt.; 2 tl.; lib. 

Karadl 83-0 


Guhagar 6-0 

Dabhol 5-0 

w« 

SI (pr.) : Cs. ; 3 tl. 

Karad 86-0 

. 

Guhagar 6-0 

Dabhol 5-0 

w. 

Cs (cr.); tl. 

Kolhapur 100-0 j 

i^ajiipur Wed, 12-0 j 

1 

Musakaji 8-0 

w. 

SI (pr.) ; tl. ; cb. 

Karad 88-0 


Guhagar I I-O 

Dabhol 4-0 

W. i cl. 

2 SI (2 pr.); 2 tl,; mq.; dg. 

Karod 80-0 

Khed ... 3-0 

Local 

w. 

3 SI (3 pr.): Ura.tM.: 2tl.; 
3 mq. ; dg. 

Kolhapur 51-O 

ixtciv) Sat. 

0-4 

w. 

3 SI (3 pr.) J 5 tl. ; mq. 

Karad 105-0 

Kiidawaie ... 6-0 

Dapoli 6-0 

Harnai 17-0 

1 

w. ; TV 
spr. 

SI (pr.l; Shimga Fr. Phg. Sud, 
15 to Vad 5. ;tl. 

Karad 107-0 

IMurud ... I-O 

Hama! 4-0 

Harnai 3-0 

w. 

tl. 

1 

1 

Belgaum 69-0 

Mongaon Tue. 2-0 

Zarap 1-0 

Vengurla 17-0 

w. 

3 SI (pr. 2m.) ; pyt. : Cs (mp).; 
Shri Dev. Mauli Fr. .Kt. Sud. 1, ; 
2tl. 

Kolhapur 72-0 

I ale Bazar Thu. 8-0 

Deogad 16-0 

w. 

3 SI (3 pr.). ; Cs (mp). ; Navaratra 
Fr. An. Sud. I to 10 : 7 tl, ;2dh.; 
lib.; 

Kolhapur 85-0 

'l aleie ; Tue. 3-0 

1 Local 

Vijaydurg 33-0 

w. 

SI (pr.) ; Vitboba Saptah Kt. Sud. 
II. ; 3 tl. :gym. 

Kolhapur 82-0 

K atta Fri. 4-0 

Ambdos 1-0 

1 

Malvan 8-0 

w. : n. 

2 SI (pr. m).; Dahikala Fr. Mig. 
Sud. 9.; 2 tl.;db. 






976 


MAHABASHTBA STATE GAZETTEEH 


Serial No. ; Village/Town name ; 

Talulca abbreviation ; 
Village/Town name in Marathi. 

Direction from 
the taluka/ 
peta H. Q. 
Travelling 
distance. 

Area (Sq. miles) ; Population • 
Households ; Agricultural 
population. 

Post Office ; 
Distance. 

1166 

Sandakhol; 

RTN.; 

N; 

38-0 

0-4; 160; 

28 ; 32. 

Jalgad 

4-0 










1167 

Sa^de Lavaga? 

N ; 

38-0 

14; 397 : 

89: 115. 

Jaigad 

2-0 


RTN.; ?rtt 







1168 

Sarigalat; KD. ; 

SW ; 

6-0 

2-7; 891 : 

180 ; 552. 

Mumbake 

3-0 

1169 

Sa9aghar : 

KD.; 

SW; 

14-0 

11 ; 252 ; 

43; 190. 

Mahalunge 

5-0 










1170 

Sarigamesvar ; 

SGR.; 

S: 

n-0 

2-5 ;3494 : 

725 ; 920. 

Local 











1171 

Saiigave; KVL 


W ; 

7-3 

5-1 ;2455 : 

530 ; 1289. 

Bhiravande 

2-0 

1172 

Sarigave ; 

SGR.; 

W; 

6-0 

2-4; 613 ; 

127 : 570. 

Kondkadamrao3-0 










1173 

Sangeli ; 

SWT.; 

E ; 

13-0 

13*9 ;2144 ; 

459 ; 1756. 

Danoli 

4-0 










1174 

Saldrde ; 

KDL.; 

E ; 

24-0 

1-0; 7; 

1 ; 1. 

Mangaon 

12-0 










1175 

Sarikedi ; 

KVL.; 

NE; 

5-0 

2-5; 1221 ; 

253 ; 1069. 

Taradale 

6-0 










1176 

Santhare; 

RTN.; 

NE ; 

17-0 

3-2 : 1169; 

221 ; 1034. 

Pali 

4-0 










1177 

Santuli; 

SWT.; 

E : 

9-0 

1-7 ; 573 ; 

116; 303. 

Danoli 

2-0 










1178 

Sapirli; KD.; 


SE ; 

34-0 

4-7; 507 : 

108 ; 471. 

Dhamnand 

13-0 

1179 

Sarabaj ; 

KDL.; 

NW ; 

4-0 

3-4 ;2331 ; 

347 ; 1995. 

Local 











1180 

Sarand ; SGR. 

; 

NW ; 

29-0 

I'4; 607 ; 

Ill; 556. 

Makhjan 

1-0 






RATNAGIRI DISIHICT 


977 


Railway St. ; 
Distance. 

f Weekly Bazar ; Bazar 

r\-.. - T^• 1.. „ 

Motor Stand ; 
Distance. 

Drink- 

Institutions and other 



Port; Distance. 

facilities. 


Kolhapur 

lOl-O 

Jajgad 

Daily 

4-0 


12-0 

w,; rv. 

Sl(pr). ;tl. 






Jaigad 

4-0 



KolHapur 

102-0 

Saitavade ; 

Sat. 

10-0 

Jaigad 

4-0 

cl. w. 

2tl. ;dh. 

Karad 

91-0 

: Klied 

... 

5-0 

Khed 

8-0 

w. 

2 SI. (2 pr).; tl.; mq.; dg. 

Karad 

100-0 

Khed 

••• 

lO-O 

Khed 

10-0 

rv. 

SI. (pr).:2 tl. 

KolHaptir 

73 

Idazfir 

Wed. 

... 

... 

0-4 

pi.; w.;t 

6 SI. (4 pr. 2 h.).: Cs.: 

7 tl,: 3 mq.; 3 dg. ; 2 dp, 
(1) Rest-place of Shri Sambhaii; 
Maharaj. (2) Tomb erected in his 
memory. 

Kolhapur 

6&-0 

Local 

Sun. 


Kankavli 

Deogad 

8-0 

50-0 

w. 

6 SI. (5 pr..m).:2 tl.:dh.; lib. 
3 dp. :Ccn. jNam Saptah Mg. 
Sud. 9. ; Shimga Phg. Sud. 15. 

Kolhapur 

66-0 

^anganesK- Wed. 
i war. 

1 

14-0 

Deorukh 

6-0 

w. 

SI. (m).; tl. 

Belgaum 

59-0 

Oanoli 

Sun. 

4-0 

Sawant* 

wadi 

Vengurla 

10-4 

25-0 

w. 

i 

1 

2 SI. (2 pr).: pyt.; Shimga Fr. Pa. 
Sud. 15.:5 tl. 

Belgaum 

80-0 

Oukanwad 

Sun. 

1-0 

1 

1 

NerurK. 

Narur. 

Vengurla 

3-0 

24-0 

1 

rv. 


Kolhapur 

70-0 

Kiinkavli 

Tue. 

6-0 

Humhrat 

Deogad 

o o 

w. ; rv. 

SI. (pr), ; pyt. ; Dahikala Fr. Mrg. 
Vad. 9 ; 4 tl. ; mq. ; dh. j lib. 

Kolhapur 

67-0 

Harchcri 

Mon. 

13-0 


4-0 

w. cl. 

SI. (pr).: pyt. 

Belgaum 

76-0 

Danoli 

Sun. 

2-0 

Local 

Vengurla 

18-0 

w, ;rv. 

2 SI. (2 pr).; Ca. (mp).; Sbri DeV 
Saterl Fr. Mrg. Sud. 15 . ; 6 l1.; 
dh. : Shri Satam Maharaj Fr. Mrg. 
Vad. 30. 

Karad 

87-0 

Chiplun 

... 

12-0 

Chiplun 

12-0 

rv. 

SI. (pr). :3 tl. 

Belgaum 

80-0 

Kudal 

WetJ. 

3-0 

Kudal 

Vengurla 

,4-0 

18-0 

w. 

5 SI, (5 pr).; pyt. ; Sateri Fr. Kt. 
Sud. 10. ;6 tl ;M. 

Kolhapur 

88-0 

Makhjan 

Sat. 

I-O 

Stage 


w. :t. 

2Sl.(pr: h),:3tl. 








978 


MAHABASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 


Serial No. ; Village/Town name ; 

Taluka abbreviation ; 
Village/Town name in Marathi. 

Direction from 
the taluka/ 
peta H. Q. 
Travelling 
d iatance. 

Area (Sq. miles) ; Population 
Households ; Agricultural 
population. 

Post Office ; 
Distance. 

1181 

Saragave; SWT.; 

E; 

38-0 

3-6 : 299; 

58 : 

285. 

Bhedshi 

^0 

1182 

Saramale ; SWT. ; 

SE ; 

9-0 

3-0 603; 

127 ; 

477. 

Tamboli 

3-0 

1183 

Sararig ; DPL.; 

NW : 

6-0 

4-3 :1261 ; 

291. 

700. 

Camp- 

Dapoli 

6-0 

1184 

Sasale ; RJP.; 

E ; 

8-0 

1-8; 651 ; 

126; 

484. 

Rajapur 

5-0 

1185 

Sasoli ; SWT. ; 

SE ; 

19-0 

4- T ; 1095 ; 

257 ; 

783. 

Kalne 

4-0 

1186 

Satakon^i ; RTN. ; 

N : 

34-0 

1-4; 411 ; 

109 ; 

385. 

Saitavade 

3-0 

1187 

Salape ; LNJ, ; 

E ! 

lO-O 

4 -7 ; 1797 : 

335 ; 

1692. 

Shiposhi ; 

1-0 

1188 

Satar<Ja; SWT.; 

S; 

17-0 

5-0:2136; 

434 ; 

1339. 

Aronda 

8-0 

1189 

Satavali ; LNJ. ; 

SW ; 

n-5 

2-3 : 1395 ; 

300 ; 

841. 

Local 

... 

1190 

Sateli Tarf Satar^a ; 

SW ; 

15-0 

3-0; 1338 ; 

262 : 

1299. 

Bhedshi 

1-0 


SWT.; ^ 








1191 

Sateli Bhedasi; 

SWT. ; 

NE : 

29-0 

2-2; 557 ; 

103 ; 

402. 

Aronda 

5-0 

1192 

Satere Tarf Haveli ; 
DPL.; ^ 

S; 

12-0 

0-8 : 205 ; 

42 

128. 

Dabhol 

5-0 

1193 

Satere Tarf Natu; 
DPL. ; ^ 

E ; 

18-0 

1-3 ; 584 ; 

117 ; 

578. 

Palgad 

6-0 

1194 

Satose ; SWT. ; 

S; 

18-0 

1-6 :1097 ; 

205 ; 

1034. 

Madure 

6-0 

1195 

Satral ; KVL. ; 

SW : 

2-0 

1-4; 494 ; 

97 : 

451. 

Kankavli 

4-0 


BATNAGIHr DISTBICT 


979 


Railway St, ; 
Distance. 

Weekly Bazar ; Bazar 
Day : Distance. 

Motor Stand ; 
Distance. 

Drink¬ 
ing water 
facilities. 

Institutions and other 
information. 


1 

1 



Port; Distance* 


Belgaum 

i 

40-0 

llhedshi 

Sun. 

8-0 

Konallcatta 

6-0 

w. 

Sl.(pr). ;tl. 






Vengurla 

52-0 



Belgaum 

72-0 

Banda 

Mon. 

5-0 

Sawant- 

wadi. 

7-0 

TV. 

2 SI. (2 pr.).; Shri Dev Maull Fr. 
Mrg. Vad. 6;tl. 

Karad 

105-0 

(iliamp- 
Dapo li 


6-0 

^ Dapoli 
Hamai 

o o 
<<4- ^ 

w. ;cl. 

2 SI. (2 pr). ; 4 tl. ; mq. ; dg. 






Vengurla 

23-0 



Kolhapur 

112-0 

KKaief atan Tue. 

6-0 

Kondye ; 
j Musalcaji 

5-0 

24-0 

w. j 

SI. (pr). ; pyt.; Tripuri Paurnima 
Fr. Kt. Sud. 15. ;tl. 

Belgaum 

84-0 

Hauda 

Mon. 

12-0 

Banda 

11-0 

w. I n. 

SI. (pr). ;4 tl. 






1 Vengurla 

26-0, 



Kolhapur 

117-0 i 

SaitavaJe 

Sat. 

3-0 


1-4 

rv. 

SI. (m). ; Cs. (tl. 


i 




Jaigad 

8-0 



Kolhapur 

59-0 

i 

^hiposhi 

Sun. 

1-0 

Local 

j Ratnagiri 

32-0 

0. 

! 

3 SI. (3 pr). ; pyt. j Cs (cr) 
Dhavaha Fr. Kt. Vad. 15. j 3 tl. 

Belgaum 

71-0 

1 

1 

Hauda 

Mon. 

8-0 

Local 

Vengurla 

18-0 

W. 

1 

2 SI. (pr.). ; pyt, ; 4 tl. ; M. ; dh. 
Cch. 

Kolhapur 

91-0 

i 

1 

Local 

Sat. 


Purnagad 

12-0 

8-0 

w. 

Pyt. ; Cs. (mp). ; Ur. ; 3 tl. ; 2mq.; 
dg. 

Belgaum 

93-0 1 

l>hed8hi 

Sun. 

1-0 

Satarda 

2-0 

w,; n. 

SI. (pr).; pyt. ; 3 tl. 






Vengurla 

16-0 



Belgaum 

77-0 

Arunda 

Sat, 

5-0 

Satarda 

2-0 

w.; rv. 

SI. (pr). Cs. (mp.) ; tl. ; Cch. 



i 



Vengurla 

16-0 



Karad 

104-0 

; Dabhol 


5-0 

Dabhol 

6-0 

w. 

Shimga Fr. Phg. Sud. 15.; 2 tl. 






Dabhol 

7-0 



Karad 

122-0 

Talgad 


6-0 

Palgad 

4L0 

w. 

SI. (pr). ; 4 tl. 






Harnai 

28-0 



Belgaum 

81-0 

Banda 

Mon. 

8-0 

Satarda 

Vengurla 

2-0 

17-0 

w. 

3 SI. (3 pr). : Shri Dev. Maul! Fr. 
Mrg. Vad. 3.; 2 tl;M. 

Kolhapur 

64-0 

1 V-xankavli 

i __ 

Tue. 

4-0 

Kanhavli 

Malvan 

3-0 

24-0 

w. 

SI. (pr), Dahikala Fr. Mrg. Vad. 
30. i3tl. ;lib. 


981) 


MAHARASHTBA STATE GAZETTEER 


Ser ial No. ; Village/Town name ; 

Taluka abbreviation ; 
Village/Town name in Marathi. 

Direction from 
the taluka/ 
peta H. Q. 
Travelling 
distance. 

Area (Sq. miles) ; Population 
Households ; Agricultural 
population. 

Post Office ; 
Distance. 

1195 

Satvinganv; KD.; 

s ; 

9-3 

2-9; 524 ; 

113; 

500. 

Shiv Bh. 

4-0 

1196 

Saundal ; RJP.; 

Ej 

10-0 

5-6.-1860 ; 

406 ; 

1649. 

Local 

... 

1197 

Savdaiiv; KVL.; 

NW : 

5-0 

5-7;!5I6; 

319; 

1307. 

Taradale 

2-0 










1198 

Sav^anv ; RJP. ; 

E ; 

24-0 

3-1 : 358 : 

70; 

358. 

Kharepatan 

12-0 










1199 

Savanas ; KD.; 

S; 

12-0 

3-7; 1828 ; 

388 ; 

1132. 

Local 

... 

1200 

Savantavaiji ; SWT. ; 

HQ: 

... 

0-7:12451 

2584 ; 

824. 

Local 

... 

1201 

Savartje ; CLN. ; 

3: 

10-0 

6-4 ; 3369 : 

685 ; 

2657, 

Local 

... 










1202 

Savari ; MDG. ; 

W; 

9-0 

3-5; 804 ; 

199 ; 

673. 

Mandangad 

8-0 

1203 

Saveni; KD.; ?r%aft 

£: 

7-0 

2-6; 1067 ; 

191: 

853. 

Lavel 

3-0 

1204 

Sayale ; SGR.; 

NE : 

6-0 

2-3; 768; 

141 : 

755. 

Deorukh 

5-0 

1205 

Sedavai; MDG-; 

Si 

6-0 

2-3; 506; 

122 ; 

487. 

Palawni 

2-0 

1206 

Se<Jhe;RJP.; 

S; 

2-0 

1-7 : 570 ; 

117 ; 

... 

Dongar 

2-0 

1207 

Sejavali ; RJP-; 

SE; 

f2-0 

2-3; 540; 

115; 

479. 

Korle 

7-0 

1208 

Seladi; KD.; 

E: 

7-0 

4-6; 1217; 

241 ; 

1170. 

Lavel 

5-0 

1209 

Sembavane; SGR. 

N; 

7-0 

2-4 ; 681 ; 

134 ; 

681. 

Kadavai 

5-0 











BATNAGIBI DISTRICT 
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Railway St. ; 
Distance. 

Weeitly Bazar ; Bazar 
Day ; Distance. 

Motor Stand ; 
Distance. 

Drink¬ 
ing water 
facilities. 

Institutions and other 
information. 






Port ; Distance. 


Karad 

72-0 

I Klied 


8-0 

Lavei 

3-0 

w. 

SI. (pr.) ; 3 tl. 

Kolhapur 

55-0 

! Pachal 

Sun. 

5-0 

Pachal 

Musakaji 

5-0 

27-0 

w. ; rv. 

3 SI. (3 pr). ; pyt.; Tripuri Paur- 
nima Fr. Kt. Sud. 15 ; 2 tl. : mq. : 
dg. ; dh. 

Kolhapur 

60-0 

Krtnkavli 

Tue. 

5-0 

Nandgaon 

Deogad 

5-0 

24-0 

w. 

2 SI. (2 pr.) ; Tripuri Paurnima 
Kt. Sud. 15.;9tl. 

Kolhapur 

46-0 

j K narepatan Tue. 

12-0 

Khare- 
patan ; 

12-0 

w. 

SI. (pr.):2tl. 






Musakaji 

37-0 



Karad 

70-0 

■ ^■Clied 

( 


12-0 

Khed 

12-0 

w. ; pi, 

3 SI. (2 pr. h). ; Cs. (mp). ; Shiir.ga 
Fr. Phg, Sud. 15.: 5 tl. iM. 
3 mq. ; dg. ; ch. ; Hb. ; dp. 

Biigaum 

62-4 


Tue. 


Local 

Vengurla 

17-0 

p!.; w. ; 
t. 

9 SI (7 pr, 2h), ; mun. ; 5 Cs. (con. 
4c). ; Shri Dev Pathekar Fr. Kt. 
Vad. 10. ; 9 tl. ; 3m. ; mq. ; 4 dg. ; 
3 dh. ; gym, ; lib, ; 7 dp. ; 3 Cch. 

Karad 

... 




Chiplun 

10-0 

w. 

4 SI (3 pr. m). ; Pyt. ; 2 Cs. 
(mp. mis). I Dattajayanti Fr. Mg. 
Sud. 15. ; 6 tl. ; M. ; 4 mq. ; dh. ; 
ch. ; lib. 

Mumbra 

119-0 

Mbapr.il 

FrI. 

lO-O 

... 

... 

w. 

Sj (Pr). ; Vill. Fr. Ct. Sud. 13. ; 






Bankot 

15-0 


Karad 

82-0 

Kbed 


5-0 

Hedli 

3-0 

w. ; rv. 

SI (Pr). : 2 tl. ; mq. ; dg. 

Kolhapur 

66-0 

i 

I )« orukh 

Sun, 

5-0 

Deorukh 

6-0 

w. 

SI (Pr). ; 4 tl. : lib. 

Mumbra 

120-0 i 

Mliapriil 

Fri. 

18-0 

Dapoli 

Mhapial 

15- 0 

16- 0 

l. 

Si (Pr). ; 4 tl. ; Shri Dev Keshar 
Natha’s idol. 

Kolhapur 

109-0 ' 

l^.a;a]mr 

Wed. 

4-0 

Rajapur 

4-0 

w. 

SI (Pr). ; tl. 






Musakaji 

12-0 



Kolhapur 

85-0 

f-![harepatan Tue. 

2-0 

Musakaji 

23-0 

w. 

SI (Pr). : Tripuri Paurnima Fr. Kt 
Sud. 15, ; Shimg'i Fr. Phg. Sud 
15. ; Dasara. Fr. An. Sud. 10. ; tl 

Karad 

70-0 

(!h pluri 


15-0 

Khed 

15-0 

w. 

SI (Pr). : Shri Dev Kedar Fr. Ct, 
Sud. 15 ; 8tl. 3M. 

Kolhapur 

76-0 

Maklija:! 

Sat. 

6-0 


1-0 

w. : str. 

Sl(Pr). ; tl. 


Vf 4174—83 
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MAHABASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 


Serial No. ; Viliage/Town name ; 

Taluka abbreviation ; 
Village/Town name in Marathi. 

Direction from 
the taluka/ 
peta H- Q. 
Travelling 
distance. 

Area (Sq. miles) ; Population 
Householda ; Agricultural 
population. 

Post Office : 
Distance. 

1210 

Sembavane; RJP- ; 

E ; 

5-4 

1-7 ; 433 j 

81 : 

398. 

Rajapur 

7-0 










1211 

Senale ; MDG. ; 

E: 

6-0 

1*7! 355; 

68 : 

302. 

Mhapral 

5-0 










1212 

Senavade; SGR.; 

N : 

21-0 

1-6; 469 ; 

90 ; 

424. 

Kadavai 

5-0 

1213 

Seraval ; KD- ; 

SW : 

9-0 

2-3 ; 699 : 

152 ; 

652. 

Phurus 

3-0 










1214 

Seri Ghera Kamate ; 
DGD. ; 

E; 

18-0 

0-1 : 6 ; 

I ; 

... 

Kot-ICamale 

1-0 

1215 

Serle ; SWT. ; m 

S: 

7-0 

2-5 ; 1565 ; 

327 ; 

927. 

Insuli 

3-0 

1216 

Serpe ; KVL. ; 

N ; 

32-0 

2-6,• 823 : 

153; 

731. 

Nadgive 

3-0 

1217 

Sevare ; DGD. ; 

NE; 

19-0 

1-8 ; 297 ; 

59; 

294. 

Shirgaon 

3-4 

1218 

Sevare ; MDG.; 51^ 

W; 

18-0 

1-5; 362 ; 

89 ; 

288. 

Kelshi 

7-0 

1219 

Si'davane; KVL.; 

N; 

30-0 

3-9:1305 ; 

231 : 

1269, 

Nadgive 

4-0 

\220 

Slgavan; MDG.; 

f5TW>r 

W ; 

8-0 

1-5; 288 ; 

71 ; 

265. 

Mandangad 

10-0 

1221 

Sil ; RTN.; ^ 

E; 

0-0 

l-I ; 339 ; 

81 : 

259. 

Basani 

5-0 

1222 

1223 

Sil ; RJP. ; 5ftaS 

E; 

2-0 

2-2; 860; 

170 ; 

750. 

Rajapur 

2-0 

Sirigari ; KD.; Rl’r<I 

E; 

16-0 

8-2; 380 ; 

85 ; 

380, 

Tale 

6-0 

1224 

Sinde Amberi ; SGR.; 

N ; 

24-0 

6-4 ; 234 ; 

51 : 

221. 

Kedavai 

2-0 
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Railway St. i 
Distance. 

W«Uy Bazar i Bazar 
Day ; Distance. 

Motor Stand ; 
Distance. 

Drink¬ 
ing water 
facilities. 

Institutions and other 
information. 






Port : Distance. 


Kolhapur 

61-0 

I’ ajapur 

'R'ed. 

7-0 

Rajapur 7-0 

Musakaji 23-0 

w. 

Sl(pr).i 2tl. 

Mumbra 

109-0 

Mliapral 

Fri. 

5-0 

Mhapral 8-0 

w. 

Sl(pr).; 2tl. 

Koibapur 

79-0 

Malthjati 

Sal. 

8-0 

5-0 

w. 

iL 

Karad 

9^0 

Khed 

... 

0-0 

Khed 7-0 

w. 

SKpr.). ; 4tJ. 

Kolhapur 

75-0 

r'lc Bazar 

Tue. 

4-0 

Mithbaon 6^0 

w. 


Belgaum 

73-0 

Banda 

Mon. 

1-0 

Banda I"'0 

Vcngurla 17-0 

w. 

SI (pr). ; Shri Dev Mauli Fr. Mrg. 
Sud. 15.; 3 ll. 

Kolhapur 

80-0 

Kharepatan Tue, 

6-0 

Kharepa- 6-0 
tan 

Vijeydurg 38-0 

w. 

SI (pr).; pyt .; 4 tl.; mq. 

Kolhapur 

67-4 

dliirgaoii 

Wed. 

3-4 

Deogttd 19-0 

cl. ; rv. 

Cs (mp). ; 3 tl. 

Mumbra 

125-0 

Parideri 

Thu. 

17-0 

Bankot 10-0 

... 

tl. 

Kolhapur 

85-0 

Khiiropiitan 

Tue 

6-0 

Wargaon I-O 

Vijaydurg 35-0 

w. 

2 SI (2 pr).; pyt, ; tl. 

Mumbra 

IIO-O 

Pandcri 

Thu. 

6-0 

Bankot 12-0 

cl. 

S (pr). : Maruti Fr, Ct. Vad, ; 

2 tl, ; mq. 

Kolhapur 

87-0 

Ralnagiri 

Daily 

5-0 

Local 

Ratnagiii 7-0 

w ; rv. 

SI (pr).; 2 tl.: ch. 

Kolhapur 

80-0 

Ru'iapui' 

Wed. 

2-G 

Musakaji. 19-0 

w. 

Si (pr). ; Shimga Fp Phg. Sqd. 15: 
6 tl. ; 2 mq. 

Kartd 

94-0 

Khed 

... 

15-0 

Khed 16-0 

t*« 

1 

w,: rv.; 
spt. 

1 

Sl(pr). ;2t|. 

Kolhapur 

80-0 

1 Makhisn 

Sal. 

8-0 

2-0 

1 

I W. 

Si(pr). ; ll. 


Vf 4174—63a 
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MAHARASHTRA STAIT; GAZETTEER 


Serial No. ; Village/Town name ; 

Taluka abbreviation ; 
Village/Town name in Marathi. 

Direction from 
the taluka/ 
peU H. Q. 
Travelling 
distance. 

Area (Sq. miles) ; Population 
Households ; Agricultural 
population. 

Post Office ; 
Distance. 

1225 

Sipole; MDG 


W ; 

lo-O 

1.3 ; 862 ; 

183 : 

260, 

Bankot 

4-0 

1226 

Siposi; LNJ ; 


E; 

12-0 

3.9:1786; 

339 ; 

1508. 

Local 


1227 

Sir; GHR : 

SW ; 

14-0 

6.9 ; 1872 : 

394 ; 

1742. 

Welamb 

8-0 

1228 

Sirambavali; 

LNJ; 

E : 

9-0 

0.9 : 282 ; 

61 ; 

218. 

Namj 

2-0 

1229 

Sirakhal; 

DPL ; 

NW; 

14-0 

3.2:IH9: 

223 ; 

1007. 

Palgad 

2-0 

1230 

Sirangc ; SWT 

; 

NE; 

34-0 

7.6; 584; 

129, 

556. 

Danoli 

5-0 

1231 

Sirasadi ; 
ft'KiSIsV 

DPL ; 

E : 

IB-0 

1 .2 ; 389 ; 

81 ; 

389. 

Palgad 

6-0 

1232 

Sirasinge ; 

SWT ; 

E; 

18-0 

11.3 ; 1170; 

228 ; 

1024. 

Bhedshi 

5-0 

1233 

Sirasinge ; 

DPL ; 

£; 

7-0 

1.4; 384 ; 

66 ; 

375. 

WakaoH 

1-4 

1234 

Sirasoii; 

DPL; 

E ; 

12-0 

3.8; 980; 

206 ; 

902. 

Kuda^ale 

3-0 

1235 

Siraval; 
f^n^osj 

SWT ; 

SE; 

15-0 

3.2; 190; 

34 ; 

186. 

Kalne 

6-0 

1236 

Siraval ; 

KVL ; 

S ; 

5-0 

4.2 ; 1439 ; 

266 ; 

1326. 

Kankavli 

6-4 

1237 

Sirde: DPL ; 


SE; 

4-0 

1.3 ; 314 ; 

77 ; 

133. 

C.inip- 

Dapoli. 

6-0 

1238 

Siraval!; 

LNJ ; 

SE ; 

12-0 

2.0; 1011 ; 

167 ; 

1000. 

Vaked 

6-0 

1239 

Siravane ; 

DPL ; 

S; 

12-0 

1.5 ; 577 ; 

128 ; 

201. 

Dabhol 

2-4 
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Railway St. : 
Distance. | 

Vi et kly Bazar ; Bazar 
; Distance, 

Motor Stand ; 
Distance. 

Port: Distance. 

Drink¬ 
ing water 
facilities. 

Institutions and other 
information. 

Mumbra 

100-0 

inderi 

Thu. 

8-0 

Dasgaon 28-0 

w. 

SI (pr). ; tl. ; mq. ; dg* 






Bankot 5-0 



Kolhapur 

50-0 

•xal 

Sun. 


Locf! 

Ratnagiri 36-0^ 

w. ; rv. 

3 SI (3 pr). ; Cs (cr). ; 4 tl; 

2 dh, ; dp. 

Karad 

94-0 



... 

Guhagar 16-0 

Dabhol 25-0 

w. ; rv.; 
spr. 

2Sl(2pr).: 5tL; lib. 

Kolhapur 

62-0 

•-.ari'ie 

Tue. 

9-0 

4-0 

w. ; rv. 

SI (pr). i tl. 






Ratnagiri 19-0 



Karad 

114-0 

’ilgad 

... 

2-0 

Harnai 21-0 

w. 

3 SI (3 pr). ; 5 tl. 

Belgaum 

75-0 

.)aiioli 

Sun. 

5-0 

Konalhalta 27-0 

w.; rv. 

SI (pr). ; tl. 

Karad 

121-0 

Palj^ad 

... 

6 0 

Harnai 28-0 

w. 

2 tl. 

Belgaum 

91-0 

Kaiikambi 

Frl. 

6-0 

Sawant- 16-0 

I wadi. 

w.; rv.; 

n. 

SKpr.).: 4tl. 

Karad 

93-0 

9i'akaoli 

... 

1-4 

Dapoli 5-0 

w. 

Sl(pr.).; 3tl. 






Harnai 17-0 



Karad 

107-0 

Kudawale 


3-0 

Pal gad 2-0 

Harnai 20-0 

w.; rv. 

SI (pr). ; pyt. ; Gavdevi Fr. Phg. 
Sud. 15.; 2 tl. : Shiraaoba Fr. 
Mg. Vad. 14 . 

Belgaum 

82-0 

l^aiiida 

Mon. 

10-0 

Banda 10-0 

rv.; n. 

SI (pr).: Sateri Fr. in Ps. ; tl. 






Vengurla 35-0 



Kolhapur 

67-0 

Kaukavli 

Tue. 

6-4 

Kankavli 4-0 

w. 

SI (pr).; pyt.; 5 tl. 






Deogad 50-0 



Karad 

105-0 : 

: (.'.amp- 
Dapoli 


6-0 

Harnai 13-0 

rv. 

Sl(pr). ; tl. 

Kolhapur 

90-0 

I 1- aitje 

Tue. 

14-0 

Lanje 11-0 

Ratnagiri 42-0 

w. 

SI (pr). : Tripuri Paumima Fr. 
Kt. Sud. 15.: 3 tl.: Holl Paur- 
nima Fr. Phg. Sud. 15. 

Karad 

123-0 

Dalihol 

... 

2-4 

Dapoli 10-0 

Dabhol 9-0 

w. 

SI (pr).: Shimga Fr, Phg. Sud, 
15.; 3tl. 
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MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 


Serial No. ; Village/Town name ; 

Taluka abbreviation ; 
Village/Town name in Marathi. 

Direction from 
the taluka/ 
peta H. Q. 
Travelling 
distance. 

Area (Sq. miles) ; Population 
Households ; Agricultural 
population. 

Post Oflice ; 
Distance. 

1240 Sirbe; SGR ; 

W ; 29-0 

3.6; 741; 135; 716. 

Veer 1-0 

1241 Sirgariv ; MDG ; 

PiK<ii4 

E ; 4-0 

2.0: 481 ; 101 ; 457. 

Mandangad 5-0 

1242 Sirgariv ; KD ; 

E ; 19-0 

8.1; 1566; 293; 1397. 

Khopi 4-0 

1243 Sirgariv ; CLN ; 

E ; 10-0 

4.9; 1889 ; 410; 1001. 

Local 

1244 Sirgariv ; DGD ; 

E : 16-0 

10.7;3023 ; 593; 2218. 

Local 

1245 Siral; CLN ; 

S W ; 3-0 

8.1 ; 3377 ; 663 : 2643 

Local 

1246 Siravali; KD ; 

N ; 5-0 

2.1; 563; 115; 517 

Khed 14-0 

1247 Siravali; CLN ; 

fsiK^toiJt 

W: 12-0 

2 .0; 613; 122; 492. 

Rampur 3-0 

1248 Siravali; DGD ; 

SW ; 22-0 

3.0; 659; 118; 656. 

Talerc 6-0 

1249 Siravaje ; MLV ; 

fsl 

1250 Siroda ; VGRf ; Ri'Clai 

E: 25-0 

SE9-0 

4.7; 1359; 276; 1078. 

2.4; 5373; 1099; 1944. 

Ramgad 4-0 

Local 

1251 Sirsi; KD ; 

S: 7-0 

2.6; 1292 ; 251; 648. 

Mumbake 1-0 

1252 Siv Bk- ; KD ; 

S; 8-0 

1.4; 755 ; 144; 592. 

Local 

1253 Siv Kh. ; KD ; 

S: 8-0 

2.1: 866 ; 166 : 687. 

Shiv Bk, 2-0 

1254 Sivadav; KVL ; 

SE ; 5-0 

7.7; 2457 : 510 ; 2098. 

HarkulBk, 2-0 
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Railway St. ; 
Distance. 

Wuelcly Bazar ; Bazar 
Day ; Distance. 

Motor Stand ; 
Distance. 

Drink¬ 
ing water 
facilities* 

Institutions and other 
information. 






Port t Distance* 


Kolhapur 

93-0 

Vlal-hjan 

Sat. 

5-0 

MakKjan 

6-0 

w. 

1 

SI (pr). ; Mg. Vad. 14 (Mahashiv- 
ralra). ; 2 tl, ; Temple of 

Shri Mallikarjuna is surrounded 
by water. 

Mumbra 

108-0 

\[h.ipral 

I'ri. 

6-0 

Dasgaon 

18-0 

i w. 

tl. 



1 



Mhapral 

9-0 



Karad 

82-0 

1 

Kh-id 


19-0 

Khopi 

5-0 

1 

w.; rv. 

3 SI (3 pr).; pyt. ; 6 tl. 

Karad 

52-0 


... 

... 

Chiplun 

lO-O 

w. 

SI (pr.). ; pyt. ; 2 tl. ; dh. ; gym,; 
lib. ; dp. 

Kolhapur 

64-0 

I x>al 

Wed. 

! 

Deogad 

11-0 

w. 

5 SI (5 pr). : pyt. ; Cs (mp).; 
Dasara Fr. An. Sud. 10; 

7 ll. ; M. ; lib.. ; dp. 

Karad 

... 


... 

... 

Chiplun 

3-0 

w. 

6 SI (6 pr).; pyt.; 8 tl.; 2 mq. j 
4dg. 

Karad 

94-0 

ulied 

... 

6-0 

Khed 

6-0 

w.; rv. 

SI (pr).; tl. 

Karad 

•• 

j 

Tue. 

•• 

Chiplun 

12-0 

iw.; t, rv. 

1 

SI (pr): Shimga Fr. Pbg. sud. 

15,: 4tl. 

Kolhapur 

60-0 

iaiere 

! 

6-0 

Ueogad 

22-0 

w,; n. 

1 2 SI (2 pr).; 4 tl. 

i 

Kolhapur 

66-0 

Vi ran 

Wed. 

! 

6-0 

Kasai 

3-0 

w. 

2 SI (2 pr).; Mrg.Sud. 14.; 5t!. 






Malvan 

16-0 



Belgaum 

80-0 

Lxid 

Sun, 


Vengurla 

Vengurla 

8-0 

10-0 

w. 

5 SI (5 pr).; pyt, ; Cs (mp). 
Mauli Fr. Vad. 12.; 10 tl.; M. ; 
dg. ; ch. ; bb; 5 dp. 

Karad 

85-0 

Khe:d 

j 


9^ 

Khed 

9-4 

w. ; 5pr. 
pl. 

4 SI (4 pr). ; tl. ; 4 mq. ; 6 dg. 

Karad 

80-0 

' Khtid 


4-0 

Boraj 

3-0 

pi. 

2 SI (2 pr). ; 2 tl. ; 2 mq. ; dg. 

Karad 

SW' 

Khed 


4-0 

Bora]' 

5-0 

w. 

2 SI (2 pr). : 3 tl. ; 2 dg. 

Kolhapur 

65-11 

i 

j KaiJoivH 

i 

j 

Tue. 

6-0 

Kankavli 

Deogad 

643 

50-0 

1 

rv. ; w. 

3 SI (2 pr. m). ; pyt. ; Cs (mp). ; 
Pavanai Fr. Mrg. Vad. 9. ; 4 tl. ; 
M. ; dh. 
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MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 


Serial No. ; Village/Town name ; 

Taluka abbreviation ; 
Village/Town name in Marathi. 

Direction from 
the taluka/ 

peta H. Q. 
Travelling 
distance. 

Area (Sq. miles) ; Population 
Households ; Agricultural 
population. 

Post Office ; 
Distance. 

1255 Sivane ; SGR ; 

i 

W ; 

8-0 

2-8 815; 160; 744. 

Teryen 1-4 

1256 Sivane Bk.; RJP 

E : 

8-0 

1-5:512; 91; 492. 

Bhoo 6-0 

1257 Slvane Kh- ; RJP ; 

S : 

10-0 

1-5; 524 ; 112; 516. 

Vilye 3-0 

1258 Sivane ; GHR ; 

SE ; 

26-0 

2-3 ; 726 ; 148 ; 644. 

Weer 6-0 

1259 Sivaneri ; DPL' ; 

SE : 

9-0 

1 

0-8; 279; 60; 184. 

Wakaoli 6-0 

1260 Sivapur; KDL ; 

E; 

23-0 

i 

8-3 ; 1041 ; 204 : 912. 

Mangaon 10-0 

1261 Sivar Anr.bere : RTN ; 

N ; 

17-0 j 

3-2 : 893 ; 195 ; 883. 

Gavde Ambere2-0 

1262 Sivatar; KD ; 

N ; 

9-4 

5-2; 1867; 389:1228. 

Murde, 3-0 

1263 Sodye; KD ; 

E ; 

11-0 

0-7; 237 ; 58; 236. 

1 

Mahalunge 5-0 

1264 Solagariv; RJP ; 

S ; 

8-0 

8-1 ; 1531 ; 294 ; 1464. 

Dhaulvali 4-0 

1265 Soiivade ; RJP ; 

E ; 

14-0 

0-8; 210; 30; 206. 

Saundal 3-0 

1266 Sol ye; RJP ; 

E ; 

12-0 

81-3; 544 ; 86; 453. 

Rajapur 12-0 

1267 Somesvar; RTN ; 

S; 

5-0 

5-0; 2238 ; 389 ; 1473. 

Local 

1268 Sonaravadi ; SGR ; 

E : 

9-0 

1-6; 528 ; 120; 387. 

Angaoli 0-4 

1 269 Sonavade ; SGR ; 

1 

N ; 

10-0 

I‘2; 764; 154; 446, 

i 

Kosumb 4-0 

i 

i 


BATNAGIM DISTRICT 
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Railway St, ; 
Distance. 

Bazar ; Bazar 
Diiy ; Distance. 

Motor Stand ; | 
Distance. | 

Drink¬ 
ing water 

Institutions and other 
information. 



Port : Distance ! 



Kolhapur 69-0 

'^nganiesh- Wed. 7-0 

war. 

: 

O 

rsr. 

Sl(pr). ; 3ll. 

Kolhapur 96*0 

lUmje Tue. 10-0 

I 

Rajapur II-O 

Musakajl 17-0 

c). 

Sl(pr).; tl. 

Kolhapur 88-0 

Raiapur Wed. 8-0 

Rajapur lO-O 

Musakaji 9-^ 

w. ; n. 

SUpr). ; 2tl. 

Karad 98-0 

! 

*'•••• ••• *•* 

Makhjan 12-0 

Dahhoi 36-0 

cl. : n.:t* 

SI (pr). ; Navaratra Fr. An. Sud. 

I lo9. ; 3tl. 

Karad 93-0 

I'a'gad ... 6-0 

1 

Dapoli 2-0 

Harnai 19-0 

w. 

2tl. 

Belgaum 90-0 

iDiikanwad Sun. 6-0 

NerurK. 8-0 
Narur 

Vengurla 36-0 

w. 

2 SI (2 pr). ; pyt. ; Shri Dev 
Ravalnafh Fr. Ps. Sud. 4. ; 2 
tl. Manohar Mansantosh Fort. 

Kolhapur 90- 0 

! Pawaa Daily. 4-0 

i 

18-0 

Purnagad 5-0 

w. ; n. 

SKpr). : tl. 

Karad 80-0 

Khed .. 5-0 

Khed. KM) 

w. 

3 SI (3 pr). : Cs (cr). ; 8 tl. ; dp. 

Karad 100-0 

llvhe<l ,, 12-0 

Khed I2-0 

w. ; rv. 

2tl. 

Kolhapur 89-0 ; 

Lanje Tue. 30-0 

Musakaji 8-0 

w. ; cl. 

2 SI (2 pr.) ; pyt. j tl. : dh. 

Kolhapur 32-0 

V.'ivela Thur. 12-0 

Oni 9-0 

Musakaji 36-0 

w. 

tl. 

Kolhapur 60-0 

Ktiarepatan Tue, 7-0 

Kondye 6-0 

Musakaji 24-0 

w. I 

SI (pr.) ; tl. ; lib. 

Kolhapur 88-0 

hlarchcri Mon. 11-0 

2-0 

Ratnagiri 5-0 

w. : cl. 

3 SI (2 pr ; m). ; pyt. ; 2ca. ; 
Datta Jayanti Fr. Mrg. Sud. 
I5. : 6tl. ; 2mq. ; dg. ; lib. ;dp. 

Kolhapur 87-0 

0<^oruJ:h Sun. 9-0 

Deorukh 9-0 

w. 

SI (pr). ; tl. : 2mq. 

Kolhapui 67-0 

Sanganiesh- Wed. 6-0 
v/ai. 

8-0 

w. ; rv. 

SI (pr), ; 5 il. 

I 
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MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 


Serial No. ; Village/Town name ; 
Taliika abbreviation ; 
Village/Town name in Marathi. 

. 

Direction from 
the taluka/ 
peta H. Q. 
Travelling 
distance. 

Area (Sq. miles) ; Population 
Households ; Agricultural 
population. 

1 

post Office ; 
Distance. 

1270 

Sonaval; 

SWT : 

E; 

33-0 

2-1 ; 243 : 

60; 205. 

BhedsHi 10-0 

1271 

Sondeghar ; 

DPL ; 

N; 

11-0 

1-7; 603 : 

117; 522. 

Palgad 3-0 

1272 

Sonagariv; 

KD ; 

S: 

16-0 

3-0; 1192 ; 

243 ; 1093. 

Parshuram 5-0 

1273 

SonavadeTarf Haveli ; 
KDL ; ^ 

NW : 

3-0 

1-7 :1019 : 

202; 613. 

Nerur 3-0 

1274 

Sonavade Tarf 

Kalasuli; KDL. 

T0Si^<rt) 

NE; 

26-0 

5-9; 1658 : 

309 ; 1609. 

Jambhavade 2-4 

1275 

Sonurli ; 

SWT ; 

s : 

7-0 

4-6:1317: 

300; 900. 

Madure 3-0 

1276 

Saudale ; 

?lT<i'lo4 

DGD ; 

NE; 

51-0 

5-9; 1138 : 

230 ; 1047. 

Waghotan 1-0 

1277 

Soveli ; DPL 


E; 

1&-0 

1-8 : 767 ; 

148 : 764. 

Palgad 6-0 

1278 

Soveli ; MDG 


E ; 

8-0 

1-7: 496; 

96; 474. 

Mhapral 7-0 

1279 

Sravan ; MLV 

; 

NE; 

20-0 

4 0; 1347: 

273 ; 941. 

Local 

1280 

Sringarapur; 

SGR ; 

S; 

24-0 

7-2 : 1008 ; 

222 ; 387. 

Nayri 3“0 

1281 

Sugadar; KD 

; 

W : 

7-4 

2-0; 699; 

139; 565. 

Pliurus 1-4 

1282 

Sukivaii; 

KD ; 

E; 

3-0 

3-2; 1158; 

249 ; 764. 

Khed 3-0 

1283 

Sukondi; 

DPL ; 

NW : 

16-0 

3-7; 1004: 

248; 689. 

Anjarle 3-0 

1284 

Surle; MDG; 5^ 

S: 

3-0 

2-2 : 290 ; 

66: 261. 

Mandangad 1-4 


EATNAGIBI DISTBICT 
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Railway St. ; 
Distance. 

Wet:kiy Bazar ; Bazar 
Day ; Distance, 

Motor Stand ; 
Distance. 

Drink¬ 
ing water 

Institutions and other 
information. 



Port: Distance. 



Belgaiun 32-0 

Bliedslii Sun. 10-0 

Konallcatta 2-0 

Vengurla 47-0 

w. 

ti. 

Karad 119-0 

I'algad ... 3-0 

Hama! 19-0 

w. 

SI (pr). ; 3 tl, ; raq. ; dg. 

Karad 72-0 

('Kiplun ... 6-0 

Chiplun 6-0 

w. ; cl. 

2 SI (2 pr). ; 6 tl. 

Belgaum 80-0 

Kiidal Wed, 4-0 

Nirukhe 8-0 

Vengurla 18-0 

w. 

SI (pr). ; pyt. ; Shri Dev Linga 
Fr. Mrg. Vad. 8. ; 5 tl. ; M. 

Kolhapur 60-0 

f.ankavli Tue. 15-0 

Niruhhe 8-0 

Maivan 48-0 

w. 

2 SI (2 pr). ; Shri Dev Linga. Fr. 
Mrg. Vad. 6 ; 4 tl, ; dg. 

Belgaum 72-0 

^;awanlwiidi Tue. 8-0 

Nhaveli 10-0 

Vengurla 14-0 

w. 

SI (pr). ; Dasara Fr. An- Sud. 10; 
Shimga Fr. Phg. Sud. 15 ; 
Ramnavami Pr. Ct. Sud. 9: 
5 tl. ; dh. 

Kolhapur 94-0 

h laiefiatin Tue. 31-0 

Vijaydurg 16-0 

w.; n. 

Pyt. ; Cs (mp). ; 2 tl. 

Karad 122-0 

Palgad 6-0 

Palgad 3-0 

Hamai 30-0 

w. 

SI (pr). ; Hanuman Jayanti Fr. Ct. 
Sud. 15 ; 5 tl. 

Mumhra 100-0 

Mliapral Fii, 7-0 

Mhapral 10-0 


SI (pr), ; pyt. 

Kolhapur 72-0 

Rungad Mon. 3-0 

Local 

Acharc 12-0 

w. ; n.; 
rv. 

2 SI (2 pr). ; pyt. : Saptah Kt. 
Sud, 11. Vijayadashami Fr. An. 
Sud. 10 ; 12 tl. ; lib. 

Kolhapur 84-0 

Navr< Wed, 3-0 

14-0 

rv.; w. 

SI (pr). ; 6 tl. ; Parachitgad Fort. 

Karad 96-0 

KichI 8-0 

Khed 8-0 

w. 

SI (pr). ; Bhavani Devi Fr. Ps. 
Sud. 15 : 2 tl.; mq. 

Karad 87-0 

K^f.Kj 3-0 

Khed 3-0 

rv. 

2 SI (2 pr). i Mamti Fr. Ct. Sud. 
15 ; 6tl. 

Karad 115-0 

Aniarle ... 3-0 

Hamai 5-0 

Hamai 6-0 

w. 

SI (pr). : 3 tl. 

Mumhra 1)3-0 

.'■lhapral Fri, 7-0 

Mhapral 8-0 

w. 

3tl. 
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MAHARASHTBA STATE GAZETTEER 


Serial No. ; Village/To^fn name ; 
Taluka abbreviation ; 
Village/Town name in Marethi. 

Direction from 
the taluka/ 
peta H- Q. 
Travelling 
distance. 

Area (Sq. miles) ; Population 
Households ; Agricultural 
population. 

post office ; 
Distance. 

1285 

Sural ; GHR. 


E; 

9-0 

2-1 ; 608 ; 

159 ; 577. 

Welamb 3^0 

1286 

Suserl ; KD. ; 


W ; 

2-0 

2-0; 1102 : 

227 ; 1056. 

Khed 2-0 

1287 

Svayamdev; 

CLN.; 

E ; 

16-0 

I'O: 312 : 

61 ; 307. 

Kalkaone 3-0 

1288 

Tadil ; DPL. ; 


NW : 

8-0 

4-2 : 1215 : 

272 ; 857. 

Local 

1289 

Takavali ; 

MDG.; 

SW ; 

7-0 

1-2; 279; 

71 ; 219. 

Mandangad 3-0 

1290 

Takede ; 

MDG.; 

E ; 

'5-0 

1-6 ; 505; 

120 ; 439. 

Mandangad 6-0 

1291 

Talagariv ; 
do(59k 

RJP.: 

N; 

12-0 

4-2 ; 1224 ; 

252 ; 124. 

Rajapur 12-0 

1292 

Talagaiiv ; 
?r5J'Tt^ 

MLV.: 

E : 

16-0 

5-7:4118; 

874 ; 2899. 

Local 

1293 

Talagliar ; 
aim 

KD.; 

SW ; 

13-0 

1-5; 422 ; 

92 : 338. 

Pophalon 2-0 

1294 

Ta|akat ; 
diyl+d 

SWT.; 

E; 

19-0 

2-2; 758 ; 

156: 661. 

Kalne 4-0 

1295 

Talasar ; 

CLN.; 

E ; 

12-0 

2-9; 1114: 

238 : 981. 

Shirgaon 6-0 

1296 

Talasure ; 

DPL.: 

E ; 

3-0 

4-8 ; 1337 : 

283 ; 1123. 

Camp-Dapoli 3-0 

1297 

Talavade ; 

KVL.; 

SE: 

5-0 

1-3: 518; 

104 ; 477. 

Vasargeon 2-4 

1298 

Talavade ; 

SWT. 

W : 

8-0 

6 3 ; 3905 : 

732 ; 2950. 

Hodavde 1-0 

1299 

Talavade ; 

LNJ. 

N ; 

1 

6-0 

3-1 ; 862 ; 

169 : 800. 

Nanij 4-0 
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Railway St, ; 

Wecicly Bazar : Bazar 

Motor Stand ; 

Drink- 

Institutions and other 

Distance. 

Day ; Distance. 


Distance. 

mg water 

information. 








facilities. 







Port S Distance* 


Karad 

79-0 




Guhagar 

13-0 

w. 

SI (pr). ; tl. : mq. ; dg. 



1 



DabKol 

22-0 



Karad 

87-0 

Khcd 

1 


2-0 

Khed 

2-0 

w. 

2 SI (2 pr). ; Kshemakshetraphal 
Fr. Phg. Sud. 15; Dattatraya Fr. 
Mrg. Sud. 15 : 8 tl. 

Karad 

60-0 

1 

1 . 

... 

... 

Chiplun 

13-0 

w. ; rv. 

3tl. 

Karad 

102-0 

Camp'Dapoli ... 

4-0 

Dapoli 

5-0 

w. ; rv. 

3 SI (3 pr.) ; 3 tl. ; mq. ; 3 dg. 






Hamai 

6-0 



Mumbra 

12(H) 

PiUiileii 

Thu. 

3-0 

Mahad 

25-0 

w. 

SI (pr.) ; Hanuman Jayanti Fr. Ct. 
Sud. 15. ; 2tl. 






Mhapral 

10-0 



Mumbra 

125-0 

Mhapral 

Fri. 

18-0 

Dasgaon 

15-0 

w. 

SI (pr). ; 2 tl. 






Mhapral 

13-0 



Kolhapur 

70-0 

Kharepatan 

Tue. 

2-0 

Musakaji 

27-0 

w. ; 0 . 

2 SI (2 pr).! 3 tl.; 2 lib. 

Kolhapur 

80-0 

S'llialwad 

Sat, 

4-0 

Sukalwad 

1-0 

w. ; t. 

7 SI (7 pr).: pyt. ; Fr. Mrg. Sud. 2 
and Mrg. Vad. 2, ; 4 tl. ; M. 


1 

1 




Malvan 

16-0 

1 


Karad 

90-0 

Khed 

... 

10-0 

Khed 

12-0 

w. ; cl. 

Holi Paurnima Fr. Phg. Sud. 15 ; 









tl. 

Belgaum 

80-0 

Banda 

Mon. 

8-0 

Banda 

10-0 

w. ; rv.; 

Sl(pr).: 2U. 


i 




Vengurla 

27-0 

1 


Karad 

55-0 


• •a 

• •• 

Chiplun 

12-0 

w. ; rv.; 

SI (pr). ; 4 tl. 







! 

pit. 


Karad 

96-0 

Camp- 


3-0 

Dapoli 

4-0 

w. 

SI (pr). : pyt. : Gavdevi Fr. Ct. 



1 !)apc<li 





Vad. 9. : 4 tl. 






1 Hamai 

12-0 



Kolhapur 

68-0 

KiUtkavIi 

Tue. 

4-0 

Kankavli 

4-0 j 

w. 

SI (pr). ; Dahikala Fr. Mrg. Vad. 

1 

j 




Deogad 

50-0 


2 : 5 tl.; M. 


Belgaum 

71-0 

Hodavde 

Tue. 

1-0 

Sawantwadi 8-0 

w. ; rv. 

5 SI (5 pr).; pyt.;Shri Dev Maha- 

1 



1 




dev Fr. Mrg. Sud, 6 ; 8 tl. ch. 
lib. ; dp. 



1 




Vengurla 

T A 


Kolhapur 

60-0 

I^anje 

Tue, 

6-0 

Lanje 

6-0 1 

1 

w. 

SI (pr). ; nvt : Mahashlyratra Fr. 
Mg.Vad. i3. ;2tl. .2.M. ;ru.-.; 
dc. ; dh. : lib. 







Ratnagiri 

26-0 
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MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 


Serial No. : Village/Town name ; 

Taluka abbreviation ; 
Village/Town name in Marathi. 

Direction from 
the taluka/ 
peta H. Q. 
Travelling 
distance. 

Area (Sq. miles) ; Population 
Households ; Agricultural 
population. 

Post Office : 
Distance. 

1300 

Talavatje ; 
?ro5^ 

RJP.: 

E: 

20-0 

17-0:2209 ; 

440; 

2009. 

Raypatan 

2-0 

1301 

Talava^e; 

CLN.; 

N : 

26-0 

2-9; 702 : 

130; 

676. 

Kutre 

3-0 

1302 

Talava^e ; 

DGD.; 

E; 

9-0 

2-5 :1399 : 

340 ; 

955. 

Tale Bazar 

2-0 

1303 

Talavade Tarf 
ukh SGR-; 

Devar- 

E: 

2-0 

2-2 : 446; 

76: 

198. 

Deorulch 

2-0 

1304 

Talavane ; 

SWT.; 

W; 

lO-O 

3-9; 1594; 

297 ; 

1033. 

AronJa 

3-0 

1305 

Talavali; 
aOTvft 

GHR.; 

Ws 

J5-0 

4-5 : 1650 ; 

361 : 

776. 

Local 


1306 

Talavat Java]! 

; KD.; 

E 

33-0 

2-3; 437 ; 

109: 

434. 

Dhamnand 

4-0 

1307 

Talavat Khe4; 

KD.; 

E; 

33-0 

2*7; 486; 

105; 

481. 

Popbalon 

2-4 

1308 

Tale; KD. j 

E ; 

8-0 

5-5; 1958; 

382 : 

1837. 

Local 

... 

1309 

Tale; SGR.; 


W : 

22-0 

0-4: 223 ; 

32 : 

198. 

Wandri 

3-0 

1310 

Taleghar; 

MDG.; 

SE; 

10-0 

1-3; 362 ; 

78: 

331. 

Latwan 

2-P 

1311 

Talekhol; 

SWT.; 


27-0 

5-0; 638: 

160; 

313. 

Kasai 

4-9 

1312 

Talere; KVL 

; do5^ 

N; 

13-0 

3-4; 1448 ; 

248: 

1423. 

Local 

... 

1313 

Tambedi; 

SGR.; 

N : 

19-0 

2-7; 758 ; 

167; 

524. 

Deorukh 

5-0 

1314 

Tambuli; 
di'^os)' 

SWT.; 

SE; 

14-0 

3-9; 651 : 

136; 

372. 

Local 

... 
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Railway St. ; 
Distance. 

Weekly Bazar ; Bazar 

Motor Stand : 
Distance. 

Drink- 

Institutions and other 



Pi.rt: Distance- 

facilities. 


Kolhapur 

90-0 

i-ocal 

Sun, 

... 

Musakeji 

37-0 

w.; rv. 

3 SI (3 pr). ; pyt. : Dattajayanti Fr. 
Mrg. Sud. 15.; 4 tl. 

Karaa 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Chlpiun 

25-0 

w. 

Sl(pr).; 2il. 

Kolhapur 

73-0 

"fafe Bazar 

TTiu. 

2-0 

Deogad 

11-0 

w.; 0 . 

3 SI (3 pr).; Cs (mp). ; 7 ll, i dh. 

Kolhapur 

63-0 

Deofukli 

Sun. 

2-0 

Deorukh 

2-0 

w. 

SI (pr). ; Shimga Fr. Phg. Sud. 15j 
2ll. 

Belgaum 

78-0 

\rcintla 

aSat, 

3-0 

Sawantwadi 16-0 

Vengurla 16-0 

w.; t. 

2 SI (2 pr). : pyt,; Mauli. Ff. 
Mrg. Sud. 7.; 2 tl.; M.; Cch. 

Karad 

84-0 


... 

... 

Guhagar 

Kami 

9-0 

2-0 

w. ; cl. 

SI (pr). : pyt.; 2 tl. 

Karad 

78-0 

Olupliin 

... 

10-0 

Chiplun 

15-0 

TV. : pit. 

SI (pr).; 2 tl. 

Karad 

72-0 

C'luplun 

... 

12-0 

Chiplun 

15-0 

rv. i pit. 

Sl(pt).!3ll. 

Karad 

9W) 

hdied 

... 

8-0 

Khed 

8-0 

W, 

4 SI (4 pr). j Maruti Fr. Ct. Sud. 
15 ; dp. 

Kolhapur 

73-0 

Phangiis 

Tue. 

11-0 

... 

1-0 

str. 

SI (pr).; tl. 

Mumbra 

126-0 

IVlKajiral 

Fn, 

21-0 

• •• 

I 

w. 

SI (pr).: 3 tl. 






Mhaptal 

15-0 



Belgaum 

98-0 

iSakhaili 

Mon. 

4-0 

Dodamarg 

a 6-0 

w. 

SI (m). j tl. 






Vengurla 

43-0 



Kolhapur 

60-0 

1 mal 

Tue. 

... 

Local 

Vijaydurg 

30-0 

w. ; o. 

3 SI (3 pi).; pyt. ; 5 tl.; dh. j 
lib. ; 3 dp. 

Kolhapur 

66-0 

[itonikh 

Sun. 

5-0 

Kasaba 

Sangame- 

stmcr 

6-0 

w. 

t 

si(pt). : 2 tl. 

Belgaum 

75-0 

P ; i la 

Mon. 

6-0 

Banda 

Vengurla 

9-0 

24-0 

n. 9pr. 

SI (pr). ; Shri Dev iVjauIi Fr. Mrg. 
Sud. )l. ; 2tl. 
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MAHAEASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 


Serial No. ; Village/Town name ; 

Taluka abbreviation ; 
Village/Town name in Marathi, 

Direction from 
the laluka/ 
peta H. Q. 
Travelling 
distance. 

Area (Sq. miles). ; Population 
Households ; Agricultural 
population. 

Post Office : 

Distance. 

1315 

Tamanale; 

SGR : 

SE; 

7-0 

1-6: 311 : 

59 : 

311. 

Kosumb 4^0 

1316 

Tamhanamala; 

CLN 

S; 

16-0 

3-6; 913 : 

161 ; 

793. 

Owali 3-0 

1317 

Tamhane ; 

SGR . 

SE; 

2-0 

1-8; 546; 

103 ; 

524. 

Deoiiikh 5-0 

1318 

Tamhane ; 

RJP : 

E : 

15-0 

17-2 ; 2690 ; 

520; 

2677. 

Raypatan 3-0 

1319 

Tamhane ; 

MDG; 

SW: 

1 

r 

li-0 

0 6; 104; 

1 

1 

34; 

104. 

Mandangad 9-0 

1320 

Tamhane ; 

DGD ; 

E; 

10-0 

1 

1 

8-8; 1741': 

374; 

1642. 

Local 

1321 

Tamond ; 

mnJ? 

DPL j 

SE; 

24-0 

! 

ro ; 283 ; 

58; 

136. 

Ayani 5-0 

1322 

Tanali ; CLN 

; 

W; 

18-0 

3-1; 964; 

188; 

921. 

Rampm 

1323 

Tangar ; DPL 

; zmx 

E; 

10-0 

3-3: 1174; 

225 : 

997. 

Kudawale 2-0 

1324 

Taral ; RJP ; 

dl'i.cA 

1 

12-0 

4-4: 1596 ; 

340 ; 

1444. 

Nanar t-0 

1325 

Tarandale ; 

KVL : 

W; 

4-0 

4-8; 1532; 

329; 

725. 

Lo ct 1 j . » 

1326 

Taraval ; 

RTN ; 

E; 

20-0 

4-6; 1226 ; 

278; 

1190. 

Malgund lz-0 

1327 

Tavasal; 

GHR ; 

: S; 

24-0 

3-7; 3013; 

533; 

1287. 

Looil 

1328 

Tembavali ; 

DGD i 

: Ej 

8-0 

2-6; 1404 ; 

310; 

1114. 

Local 

1329 

Tcmbhye ; 

RTN : 

: E; 

7-0 

3-4 j 886; 

195: 

507, 

Local 
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Motor Stand : 



Railway St.; 

W»^kly )3aair ; Bazar 

Distance. 

Drink- 

Inatitutions and other 

Distance. 

Day ; Distance. 




ing water 

information. 









Port: Distance. 

(acilitles. 


Kolhapur 

67-0 

Sangaine- 

Wed. 

6-0 

Deorukh 

7-0 

w.; rv. 

2tl. 


thwar. 







Karad 


... 

... 

••• 

Chiplun 

12-0 

w.; rv. 

Sl(pr).: 4tl. 

Kolhapur 

66-0 

C>eorul<h 

Sun. 

5-0 

Deorukh 

6-0 

w.; n. 


Kolhapur 

88-0 

PacKal 

Sun. 

2-0 


• •a 

rv. ; w. 

2 SI (2 pr).; pyt; 2 fl. 






Musakaji 

35-0 



Mumbn 

124-0 

Panderi 

Thu. 

15-0 

... 

... 

pit.; tv. 

tl. 






Mhapral 

16-0 



Kolhapur 

70-0 

fal^ ll.iiiar 

Thu. 

2-0 

Deogad 

19-0 

w. ;cl. ; 

3 SI (3 rr). t Mahashivratra Fr. 





Deogad 

11-0 

1 0. 

i 

Mg.V. I3:7tl.:mq. 


Karad 

116-0 

,^,y<‘.ni 

• • 

5-0 

Deogaon 

7-0 

w. 

3 tl.; mq. 






1 Dabhol 

1 

13-0 I 



Karad 

•• 

... 

... 

... 

j Chiplun 

13-0 

w. 

SI (pr).;2tl. 

Karad 

109-0 

K!iidawale 


2-0 

Palgad 

3-0 ' 

w,; rv. 

2 SI (2 pr).: pyt.: Gavdevi Fr. 
Phg.Sud. 15:3tl.! mq. 



1 

1 

Harnai 

18-0 



1 



Kolhapur 

70-0 

: Kharepatan Tue. 

10-0 

** 


W. j 

3 S! (3 pr). : pyt. ; 4tl, 






Musakaji 

15-0 

1 


Kolhapur 


Kankavii 

Tue. 

2-0 

Kankavii 

2-0 

w. 

SI (p.-.); C8(fm3.);2tl. 






Malvan 

28-0 



Kolhapur 

90-0 

Kotavlic 

Drily 

4-0 

Local 

.... 

w.; c!, 

SI (pr).: pyt.: 2 tl. 






Tivari 

10-0 



Karad 

108-C 


Wed. 

33-0 

Guhagar 

22-0 

w. : t.; 

3 SI (3 pr.) ; pyt. ; Ganeih 

meahwar 




rv. 

Chaturthi Kr.Mg. Vad.4.Shiia8a 
Fr. Phg.Sud. 15; 2t].;2 mq.; 









Jaigad 

2-0 


dg.;dh. 

Kolhapur 

75 11 

Trli Bazar 

Thu. 

4-0 

... 

1-4 

w. : cl . 

2 SI (m.pr). ; Cs (fmg.).; 
Dasara Fr.An.Sud, 10; 2fl-; 









mq. : dg. ; dh. 






Deogad 

10-0 



Kolhapur 

85'0 

Ratlins! ri 

Daily 

7-0 


3-0 

w. 

2 Sl(2pr.).:2 tl. 






Ratnagiri 

7-0 




Vf 4174—w 
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MAHAHASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 


Serial No. ; VillaM/Town name ; 

Taluka abbreviation ; 
Village/Town name in Marathi. 

Direction from 
the taluka/ 

^ta H. Q. 
Travelling 
d istancc. 

Area (Sa. miles) . Population 
Housenolcis ; Agricultural 
population. 

Post Office : 
Distance. 

1330 

Tendoli; KDL 

SW; 

6-4 

8-9 : 2521 : 

415; 

1775. 

Local 


1331 

Terad*; MDG ; 

E. 

&-0 

0-8; 269; 

58, 

251. 

Mandangad 

9-0 

1332 

Teravan ; RJP ; d 

S; 

6 0 

3-2 : 749: 

157; 

723, 

Bhoo 


1333 

Teravan Medhe 

SWT ; 

E; 

25-0 

7 0; 716; 

162: 

664, 

Bhedshi 

10-0 

1334 

Tere Vayarigani 

DPL ; 

S; 

6-0 

2-3 : 604: 

142; 

419. 

Camp-Dapoli 8-0 

1335 

Teru ; CLN ; 

E: 

3-0 

6 -3 : 2069 

441 , 

1869, 

Chiplun 


1336 

TeryS ; SGR ; 

Nj 

7-0 

2-5: 1059: 

202, 

976. 

Local 


1337 

Tetalc ; GHR ; 

NWj 

lO-O 

0-39; 59; 

13, 

42. 

Peth Anjantwel 5-0 

1338 

Tetavali ; DPL ; 

E; 


2-9; 1167; 

221 ; 

1001. 

Wakscii 


1339 

Thtkan Beherg; 

RTN ; 

S; 

9-0 

0-1; 92; 

15; 

73. 

Pumagad 


1340 

TTilkan Cakradev ; 

RTN ; 

S; 


O-I; 9; 

1 ; 

9. 

Pawas 


1341 

yhikan Datye ; 

RTN ; 

E; 

5-0 

0-1; 21; 

3; 

21. 

Basani 


1342 

TkikSn Jambhul Ad; 
RTN ; STPJB 

an^ 

S: 


0-1 ; 109 ; 

17: 

109. 

Pumagad 

1-0 

1343 

Thiksn Kond ; RJP ; 
feppir 

NE; 

12-0 

0-5; lOI; 

18; 

94. 

Saundal 


1344 

Thikaii Soman ; 

RTN : 

s, 

B 

0 1; 6; 

1 ; 

•• 

Mervi 

0-1 








PATNAGIRI DISTRICT 


999 


Railway St. ; 
Dutance. 

Weekly Bazar ; Bazar 
Day ; Diatance. 

Motor Stand ; 
Distance. 

Drink' 
ing water 
facilities. 

Institutioiis and other 
infomMtkMW 

1 

Port : Distance* 

Belgaum 87-0 

\alaval Tuc. 6-0 

1 

i 

Nerur 2-0 

Vengurla 17-0 

w.; cl. 

3 SI (3 or).; Pyt.; Shri Devi 
Sateri Fr. Kt. Sud. 15 ; 5 tl; 2 M. 

Mum bra 125-0 

Mliapral FVi. 10-0 

1 Mhapral 12-0 

1 

w. 

4t1. 

Kolhapur 91-0 

Fajapur Wed. 5-0 

Rajapur 5-0 

Musakaji 11-0 

w.: cl. 

SI (pr.).:5tl. 

Belgaum 30-0 

I'liedahi Sun. 10-0 

Konaikatta lO-O 

Vengiirla 50-0 

w,; Is 

Sl(pr).:tl. 

Karad 112-0 

(«imp-Dipoli .. 8-0 

Dabhol 11 -0 

cl. 

SI (pr.).:3tl. 

Karad 50-0 

. 

Chiplun 6-0 

w. 

2 SI (2 pr).; pyt.; Hanuman 
JayantiFr.Ct.Sud.l5.: 4tl. 

Kolhapur 64-0 

'itngam<i- Wed. 3-0 
> hwar. 

3-0 

Sangame- .. 
shwar. 

rv,; w, 

1 

2 Sl{2pr).:C..i2t). 

Karad 85-0 

Vlakhiaii Fri. 24-0 

Guhagar 11-0 

Dabhol 2-0 

' n.: w. 

tl. 

Karad 95-0 

Wakloli .. 3-0 

Harnai 21-0 

w. :iv. 

2 SI (2 pr). t 4 tl.; mq.; dg. 

Kolhapur 96-0 

l^urm^gflci Daily 2-0 

1-4 

Ratuagiri 9-0 

cl. 


Kolhapur 96-0 

Pawas Daily 4-0 

1-4 

Purnagad 2-0 

w. 


Kolhapur 85-0 

lldfcHc'i Mon« 15-0 

Local .. 

Ratnagiri 5-0 

w. 

tl. 

Kolhapur 96-0 

I'lirnagld Daily 1-0 

1-4 

Purnagad 2-0 

cU 

2tl. 

Kolhapur 55-0 

I’achal Sun; 5-0 

Oni 6-0 

Musakaji 27-0 

W. 1 


Kolhapur 105-0 

Daily 3-0 

I 

1-4 

Purnagad 2-0 

w. 



Vf 4174—6 l (J 
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MAHAEASHTBA STATE GAZETTEER 


Serial Np. ; Village/Town name ; 
Taluka abbreviation ; 
Village/Town name in Marathi 

Direction from 
the taluka/ 
peta H. Q. 
Travelling 
distance. 

Area (Sq. miles) : Population 
Households ; Agricultural 
population. 

Post Office ; 
Distance. 

1345 

Tiie i MDG ; 

SE; 

8-0 

2-8; 1058; 

210; 

994. 

Latwan 

3-0 

1346 

Tike ; RTN ; 

E; 

11-0 

2-7; 1025; 

195; 

639. 

Ibhram patten 

3-0 

1347 

Tiravatje ; MLV ; 


20-0 

2-0; 667: 

150; 

543. 

Katta 

3-0 

1348 

Tirlot ; DGD ; 



6-2; 3080 ; 

635: 

1934. 

Local 

•• 

1349 

Tiro^e ; SWT ; 

SW; 

14-0 

1-0:1104; 

193; 

713. 

Ajgaon 

1-0 

1350 

TisarigI ; KD ; 

E; 

9-0 

5-0;2I18; 

386; 

1952. 

Local 

*•» 

1351 

Tlse:; KD j 

Wi 

4-0 

2-4; 943; 

201 : 

921. 

Murde 

1-0 

1352 

Tiva^i; CLN' ; 

E; 

22-0 

3*7: 511; 

104; 

491. 

Kalkaone 

4-0 

1353 

Tivarfimbi; RJP 

W; 

18-0 

0-2; 24; 

3: 

19. 

Mithgavne 

2-4 

1354 

Tivare ; KVL ; 

NE ; 

7-0 

2-2; 768 ; 

152; 

725. 

Phonda 

6-0 

1355 

Tivare ; RJP : 

N ; 

12-0 

1-7; 474 ; 

94; 

430. 

Oni 

4-0 

1356 

Tivare ; CLN ; 

E 

I8H1 

10-2 : 1387 ; 

295 ; 

1242. 

Morawane 

3-0 

1357 

Tivare Tarf Devale ; 
SGR ; tri 

W ; 

11-0 

2-2; 692; 

119; 

533. 

Nayri 

1-0 

1358 

Tivare Ghera 

Pracitgad ; SGR ; 
5.Trw<i^ 

S; 

25-0 

2-2; 548; 

109; 

533. 

Nayri 

I-O 

1359 

Tonade ; RTN : 

E; 

13-0 

2-8; 800; 

162; 

551. 

Someahwar 

3-0 






RAtNAGiBl DlSimct 


lOOl 


Raihvsy St. ; 
DiiUnce. 

Weokl/ Bazar ; Bazar 
Day ; Distance. 

Motor Stand ; 
Distance. 

Drink- 

Institutiona and other 

1 iifonnal ion. 

Port: Distance. 

facilities* 


Mumbra 125-0 

Vlhapral Fri. 20’-0 

Mhapral 15-0 

w. 

SI (pr).; pyt.; 5 tl. ; mq.; dg. 

Kolhapur 87-0 

IhhramiMt- Mon. 3-0 
tan 

.... 11-0 

Ratnagiii S-0 

w.; t:. 
ci. 

SI (pr.),: 3tl. 

Kolhapur 78-0 

Katto Fri. 3-0 

Katta 1-4 

Malvan 14-0 

w. 

SI (pr).; .Dahikale Fr. Kt.SutL 
15.:2tl. 

Kolhapur 90-0 

Parlel Wed. 3-0 

Vij’aydurg |2-0 

w. 

4 SI (4 pr),; pyt.; Cs (mp).; Ur. 1 
3 tl.: 2 mq. ; dg.; 4lib. j dp. ;i 
Brass—locla are made here. 

Belgaum 2-0 

5>h:iravade Sun. 2-0 

Ajgaon 1-0 

Vengurla W) 

w. 

SI (pr).: Shii MquH Fr. Mrg. 
Sud.5; tl. . v . 

ICarad 98-0 

tChetl ata 7"0 

Khopi 3-0 

w.; rv. 

Ct. Sud. 13. : 9 tl i mq. ; dg2 

Ktrad 88-0 

KW ... 4-0 

Khed fr-0 

w. 

SI (pr). ! ll. i mq.dg. 

Kmd 64-0 

. 

,, 

Chiplun 18-0 

Wa ; rv. 

SI (pr).; 2 tl. 

Kolhapur 84-0 

Rajapur Wed. 20-0 

Rajapuf 18-0 

Musakaii 9-0 

w. 

• • • • 

Kolhapur 60-0 

Phondii Mon, 6-0 

Tivare 6-0 

Deogad 34-0 

w» 

2Sl(2pr).j3tl. 

K<klhapur ^**0 

Rajapiir Wed. 12-0 

Musakaji 28-0 

w. 

Shimga Fr. Phg. Sud, 15. ; 3 tl 

Karad 65-0 


Chiplun 19-0 

w. ;rv. 

2Sl(2pr). : 2tl 

Kolhapur 84-0 

Nayn Wed, 1-^0 

Sakharpa 2-0 

...; rv. 

SKpr). 

Kolhapur 84-0 

Nayr; Wed. 1-0 

5-0 

TV. :w. 

SI (pr). ; 2 tl- 

Kolhapur 89-0 

I o( al Sat. ... 

13-0 

• « • • 

rv. ; w. 

Sl(pr). ; Cs. : 2tk 
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MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 


Serial No. ; Village/Town name ; 
T^uka abbreviation j 
Village/Town name in Marathi. 

Direction from 
the taluka/ 
peta H. Q. 
Travelling 
distance. 

Area (Sq. miles) ; Population 
Households ; Agricultural 
population. 

Post Office 
Distance, 


1360 

Ton^ali ; CLN ; 

N; 

2fr-0 

4-4,-1019; 

206 ; 

919. 

Veer 

5-0 

1361 

Tonijali; MDG ; 

SW; 

15-0 

2*3; 405 ; 

105; 

386, 

Palawni 

5-0 

1362 

Tondavali; MVN ; 

N; 

6-0 

2-1 ;2092 ; 

437 ; 

473. 

Waigani 

4-0 

1363 

Tonijavali; KVL ; 

N; 

13-0 

3*3 : 780 ; 

158: 

719. 

Phonda 

5-0 

1364 

Trimbak; MVN_ ; 

N : 

16-0 

3*9 :1897 ; 

366; 

1055. 

Local 

... 

1365 

Tulas ; VGR ; 5^ 

E; 

5-0 

5*8; 3717; 

751 ; 

2562. 

Local 


1366 

Tulasa^i; SGR ; 

NEj 

9-0 

4*3 : 1227 ; 

220 ; 

1078. 

Wandri 

8-0 

1367 

Tulasava^e; RJP ; 

E; 

14-0 

10*0; 886; 

171 : 

883. 

Saundal 

2-0 

1368 

Tulasi; MDG ; 5«5Ri 

W: 

3-2 

3*4; 826; 

195; 

671. 

Mandangad 

4-0 

1369 

TulaS! Bk.; KD ; 

N: 

14-0 

2*4; 430; 

97: 

430. 

Khavati 

3-0 

1370 

Tu]a4i Kh-; KD-; 

N; 

13-0 

1*7; 372; 

75; 

354. 

Khavati 

3-0 

1371 

Tulasuli Tarf 

Managariv; KDL; 

E; 

5-0 

3*4 ; 1650 ; 

312: 

1202, 

Local 

... 

1372 

Tulasuli Karya<J 

Narur ; KDL ; 

5o4^«1 ^v=JTT^ 'TTCR! 

E; 

9^ 

2*9 ; 292 : 

51 : 

283. 

Mangaon 

6-0 

1373 

Tumba^ ; KD ; 

SE; 

18-0 

1-0 ; 508; 

96; 

361. 

Aini 

2-0 

1374 

Tural ; SGR ; 5^ 

N; 

2(W) 

5*4 : 1681 ; 

338 ; 

1610. 

Kadavai 

2-0 







RATNAGim DISTRICT 


1003 


Railmy St. ; 
Distance. 

Vl'eekly 

Etay 

Bour ; Bazar 
Distance. 

Motor Stand ; 
Distance. 

Drink¬ 
ing water 
facilities. 

Institutions and other 
information. 






Port : Distance. 


Korad 

... 

. 

... 

... 

Chiplun 18-0 

w. ; cl. 
pit. 

SI (pr). ; Shiroga Fr. Phg. Sud. 
15 i 3tl. 

Mumbra 

135-0 

Vlhapral 

Frh 

184) 

Dapoli 12-0 

Mhapral 20-0 

cl* 

Sl(pr). :3tl. 

Kolhapur 

90-0 

Hadi 

Sot. 

34) 

Hadi 3^ 

Achare 5-0 

w. 

6 SI (4 pr. 2m). ; pyt. j Ramna- 
vami rr. Ct. Sud 9 ; Trlpuri 
Paumima Fr. Kt Sud. 15.; 
Dattajayanti Mrg. Sud. 15 ; 2 tl. 

Kolhapur 

53-0 

Phonda 

Mon. 

5-0 

LDcal 

Dcogad 26-0 

w. ; rv. 

SI (pr). ; pyt. ; Dattajayanti Fr, 
Mrg. Sud. 15 ; 3 tl. 

Kolhapur 

8(M) 

CKindaf 

Fri. 

2-0 

Local 

Achare 5-0 

w. ; n. 

3 SI (3 pr). i pyt: Cs (mp).; 
5 tl. ; Shimga Fr. Phg. SudI 15. 

Belgaum 

76-0 

VengurLi 

Mon. 

5-0 

Vengurla 4-0 

Vengurla 6-0 

w. ; rv. 
t. 

5 SI (2 nr, 3 m). ; pyt ; Shri Dev 
Jaitir Fr. Kt. Vad. 4.; 4 U.; lib. 

Kolhapur 

60-0 

Stngamiish- Tue. 
war. 

20-0 

Singamesh* 9-0 
war. 

w. 

Si (pr). ; Shimga Fr. Phg. Sud. 
15 : 3 tl. ; mq. 

Kolhapur 

34-0 

Vavda 

'Ehu. 

144) 

Oni 9-0 

w. 

Sl(pr). ; Ca. ! 2tL 

Mumbra 

120-0 

Pandcri 

Thu. 

8-0 

Musokaji 33-0 


SI (pr). ; pyt. ; Ca (mp). ; Maruli 
Fr. Ct. Sud. 15 ! 5 tl.; M.: 
Cokulashtami Fr. Sm. Vad. 8. 

... 

w. 






Mhapral 14-0 


Karad 

70-0 

Khed 

... 

13-4 

Khavati 3-4 

w. 

Sl(pr).i 4tl. 

Kand 

80-0 

Khed 

... 

12-0 

Khavati 2-0 

w. 

3tl. 

Belgaum 

80-0 

Kudal 

Wed. 

5-0 

Kudal 5-0 

Vengurla 17-0 

w. 

2 SI 2 (pr). : 2 tl. : Shri Dev 
Pavanai's Fr. Kt. Vad. 8. 

Belgaum 

80-0 

Kudal 

Wed. 

8-0 

Bambarde 5-0 
T. Kaiauii. 

w. 

2 tl. ; Bhavai Fr. Kt. Sud. 3. 






Vengurla 20-0 



Karad 

78-0 

KhecI 

... 

13-0 

Lavel 8-0 

w. 

SI (pr). : pyt : 3 tl.; Shimga Ft* 
Phg. Sud. 15. 

Kolhapur 

79-0 

[ Miiltlijan 

Sat. 

4-0 

Local 

w. ; t. 

2 SI (2 pr). : tL : Hot springs; 
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MAHARASHTRA. STATE GAZETTEER 


Serial No. ; ViIIage/To\m name ; 
Taluka abbreviation ; 
Village/Town name in Marathi. 

Direction from 
the taluka/ 
peta H. Q. 
Travelling 
distance. 

Area (Sq. miles) ; Population 
Households Agricultural 
population. 

Post Office ; 
Distance. 

1375 

Turambav; CLN 

S: 

18-0 

3-2 .-1104: 

230: 1003. 

Veer 

5-0 

1376 

Turava^e; DPL 

N; 

16-0 

0-3: 53; 

8; 53. 

Anjarle 

6-0 

1377 

Ubhale; CLN ; ^ 

/W ; 

15-0 

3-7 : 975 : 

193 : 886. 

Marglamhane 4-0 

1378 

Udeli; SWT ; 

NE: 

27-0 

2*8; 7; 


Tamboli 

18-0 

1379 

Udhale Bk ; KD , 

N i 

6-0 

1*6 ; 585 ; 

108 : 536. 

Khavati 

4-0 

1380 

Udhale Kh.; KD.; 

N; 

6-0 

0*8: 303; 

59 : 249. 

Khavoti 

4-0 

1381 

Ugha^e; SWT.; ^ 

SEj 

17-0 

1*8; 280; 

60: 195. 

Kalne 

2-0 

1382 

Ujagariv; SGR.; 

W; 

8-0 

3*7; 1086: 

190 : 678. 

Kurdunda 

4 

1383 

Uksi; RTN.; • • 

E: 

17-0 

3*7; 1126; 

235 ; 837. 

Wandri 

0-2 

1384 

Uktad ; CLN.; 'd'Wis 

NW; 

2-0 

0-3; 16; 

5; 16. 

Chiplun 

1-4 

1385 

Un<Ji; RTN.; ^ 

N; 

19-0 

0-9; 231 ; 

46; 168. 

Kespuri 

1-0 

1386 

Undil ; DGD.; . 

E: 

20-0 

2-3; 656; 

108 : 645. 

Phanasgaon 

2-0 

1387 

Unhaje ; RJP.: a??!®. 

E; 

1-4 

2-6; 845 ; 

141 ; 530. 

Rajapur 

2-0 

1388 

UnhavarS ; MDG. ; 

SW; 

13-0 

1*2; 181 ; 

40: 181. 

Palavrni 

3-0 

1389 

Unhavare ; DPL. ; 

S; 

22-0 

1 

2-4 ; 862; 

188; 311. 

Wawaghar 

0-4 




bATNAGlBI DISTmcr 


1005 


Railway St. ; 
Distance. 


Weeicly Bazar ; Bazar 
Day : Distance. 


Motor Stand ; 
Distance. 

Port: Distance. 


Drink¬ 
ing water 
facilities. 


Institutions and other 
information. 


Chiplun 13-0 w. 


Karad 


Karad 

117-0 

Anjarle 

... 

Karad 



... 

Beigaum 

60-0 

I>aiioli 

Sun. 

Karad 

90-0 

Khed 

... 

Karad 

904) 

Khed 


Beigaum 

61-0 

BandH 

Mon. 

Kolhapur 

70-0 

.Saiigume- 

shwnr. 

Wed. 

Kolhapur 

85-<] 

i’hungus 

Tue. 

Karad 


... 

... 

Kolhapur 

99-0 

Saitavade 

Sat. 

Kolhapur 

70-0 ' 

Talete 

Wed. 

Kolhapur 

87-0 1 

Kajapur 

Wed. 

Mumbra 

127-0 j 

Mhapral 

Fri. 

Kaud 

117-0 , 

Wawaghar 



6-0 

Dapoli 6-0 

Hamai 8-0 

rv. 

... 

Chiplun 12-0 

w. 

8-0 

Banda 15-0 

Vengurla 29-0 

rv. 

6-0 

Udhale Kh.0-4 

w. jrv. 

7-0 

Local 

w,: rv. 

94) 

Banda 8-0 

Vengurla 27-0 

rv.; n. 

4 

64) 

w.; rar. 
Btr. 

3-0 

... 

Ratnagiri 14-4 

w. n. 

... 

Chiplun 2-0 

w. ; pi. 

7-0 

3-0 

Jaigad 4-0 

w.; cl. 

4-0 

Vijayduig II-O 

Vijaydurg 30-0 

w. 

2-0 

Rajapur 1-4 

Musakaji 19-0 

w. 

18-0 

DapoU 23-0 

Dapoli 23-0 

cl. 

0-4 

Dabhol 6-0 

Dabhol JO-0 

w. :iv.: 

n. 


SI (pr). ; pyt. ; 2 Ca (mp, mis.) ; 
Shri Sharada Devi Fr. An. Sud. 
I to 9. ; 6 tl. ; lib. 

2tl. 

SI(pr). ; 4ll. 

tl. 

SI (pr). ; 3 tl ; mq. ; dg. 

Sl(pr).j3tl. 

Sl(pr). ;2tl. 

Sl(pr).;2U. 

3 SI (3 pr). : Shimga Fr. Phg. Sud. 
15.; 2 tL ; mq. 

tl. ; mq. 

SI (pr). : Ca (mp). 

SI (pr). : 4 tl. 

SI (pr). : tl. : hot spring. 
si(pr). :2tl. 

SI (pr). ; 3 tl. : 2 mq. ; dg. | hot 
spring. 




Serial No. ; Village/Town name ; 
Taluka abbreviation ; 
Village/Town name in Marathi. 


Direction from 


Travelling 

distance. 


1390 Umarath; GHR.; S 

1391 Umare; RTN.; E 

1392 Umare ; SGR.; 

1393 Umaroli: MDG.: 


Area (Sq. miles) ; Population 
Households ; Agricultural 
population. 

3-6: 

1032 : 

205 ; 

993. 

2-2 : 

589; 

104; 

546. 

3-5: 

1006; 

ISO; 

850. 

0-9; 

257; 

63; 

199. 

2-1: 

536; 

nii 

471. 

0-3 j 

244; 

72; 

70. 

2*0; 

519; 

135; 

460. 

0*9; 

428; 

84; 

367. 

2-0; 

521; 

128; 

445. 

1-2; 

237: 

43; 

227. 

5-0.■ 

1149; 

240; 

1012. 

3-9; 

965 ; 

180; 

920. 

4*6; 

387 ; 

55; 

387. 

1*3; 

361; 

78; 

345. 

1-8; 

6)2; 

125; 

297. 


Post Office ; 
Distance. 

. 

Hedwi 

1-0 

Ibhrampattan I-O 

Nayri 

4 

Bankot 

6-0 

Rampur 

2-0 

Onanavse 

3-0 

Camp-Dapoli 

60 

Mhapral 

4-0 

KeUhi 

1-0 

Phungus 

14 

Mutat 

8-0 

Lanje 

6-0 

Mangaon 

13-0 

Dabhol 

6-0 

DabKol 

3-0 









BATNAGIRI DISTHICT 


1007 


Railway 

j 

St. ; i 

! 

Weildy liazar ; Bazar 

Motor Stand ; 

Drink- 

Institutions and other 

DisUnce, 

Day : Distance. 


Distance. 

inff water 

information. 








lacilitiea: 



1 




Port : Distance. 


Ktrsd 

102-t) 




Guhagar 

15-0 

Wa ; rv. 

Sl(pr).: 2 il. 






Borya 

3-0 



Kolhapur 

74-() 

1 bhram- 

Mon. 

1-0 

I bhram- 

1-0 

rv. : cl. 

SI (pr). i Cs. ; 2 tl. 


patUn. 



pattan. 









Ratnagiri 

13-0 



Kolhapur 

77 

Sangame- 

Wed. 

7 

Sangame- 

5-0 

w. ; rv. 

2 SI (2 pr). ; Shiinga I'r. Phg, Sud. 


shwar* 



shwar. 



13. ; 3tl. 

Muinbra 

I07-O 

h'aiidcri 

Thu. 

15-0 

Daagaon 

15-0 

w. 

S, (pr). 






Banicot 

7-0 



Ktraicl 

72-0 

... 

... 


Chiplun 

12-0 

w.; rv. 

St(pr). ; 2 tl. 

Karad 

119-0 

Ctnaniivse 

«*a 

3-0! 

• «. 

3-0 

w. 

Sl(pr). : mq. 






Dabhol 

5-0 

1 


Karad 

105-0 

(arnp- 

Oapoli. 

... 

6-0 

Oapoli 

4-0 

w. 

Sl(pr). ; 2tl. 





Uabhol 

11-0 



Muinbra 

102-0 

Mhapral 

Fri. 

4-0 

Mahad 

17-0 

w. 

1 

1 

SI (pr). : Ca (mp). : Hanuman 
Jayanli Fr. Ct. Sud. 15.; Shimga 






Mhapral 

5-0 


Fr. Phg. Sud. 15,; tl. 

Karad 

1-0 

1 Kelsh 

... 

1-0 

Hamai 

11-0 

w.; rv. 

SI (pr). : pyt. ; tl. 






Hamai 

11-0 



Kolhapur 

82 

Phungua 

Tuea. 

14 

Kurdunda 

9-0 

w. ; n. 

Shimga Fr. I’hg. Sud. 15, ; tl. 

Kolhapur 

97-0 

Kharepatan Tue. 

10-0 

... 


w. 

2 SI (2 pr). : pyt. ; Ca. ; 10 tl. 



1 



Musabaji 

23-0 



Kolhapur 

86-0 

Harcheri 

Mon. 

6-0 

Punas 

3-0 

n. 

SI. (pr). ; Tripuri Paumima Fr. 





Ranpar 

14-0 


Kt. Sud. 15.; 3 tl. 


Belgaum 

88-0 

1 

i 

Sun. 

2-0 

Nerur.K. 

1-0 

w. 

SI (pr).; Puvanai Fr. Mrg. Vad. 





Naruir. 



14. ; 2 tl. 


i 




Vengulrla 

26-0 



Karad 

122-0 

Dabhcl 


6-0 

Dabhol 

6-0 

w. ; cl. 

Shimga Fr. Phg. Sud. 5 to 15, 





Dabhol 

10-0 


Navaratra Fr. An. Sud. 1 to 9.; 
2tl. 


Karad 

113-0 

Dabhol 


3-0 

Dabhol 

2-0 

w. 

SI (pr). : Canapati Fr. Sud. 4. ; 
Shri Khandoba Fr. Phg. Sud, 15. 

1 

i 





Dabhol 

2-0 

i 







1<X)8 MAHABASHTOA STATE CAZeiTEett 


Serial No, ; Village/Town name ; 
Talulca abbreviation ; 
Vlilags/Town nam'3 in Marathi. 

Direction from 
the taluka/ 
peta H. Q. 
Travelling 
distance. 

Area (Sq. mile*) ; Population 
Houaehojda ; Agricultural 
population. 

Post Office : 
Distance. 

1405 

Usap ; SWT. ; 

NE: 

34-0 

3-6 ; 1039: 

244; 

941. 

Bhedsh! 

5-0 

1406 

Utambar; DPL,; 

NW: 

16-0 

1-6; 407: 

85; 

49. 

KeUhi 

2-0 

1407 

Va^aca Pat; MVN.; 
qsHl 'TI^ 

NE: 

18-0 

2-7; 1160; 

210; 

753. 

Viran 

2-0 

1408 

Va<Jacl : GHR. ; ^ 

NE: 

14-2 

3-0 ; 1253 : 

237; 

888. 

Ginvi 

5-0 

1409 

Va^ad Hasol; RJP. ; 

E; 

0-0 

3-9:1660: 

316; 

1591. 

Bhoo 

4-0 

1410 

Vadada?; GHR.; 

S; 

14-0 

0-5 : 276; 

62; 

276. 

Hedwi 

4-0 

1411 

Vadajun; RTN.; 

N; 

7-2 

0-3; 99; 

22: 

90. 

Kotavde 

0-6 

1412 

Vadaganv; LNJ.; 

E: 

6-0 

2-4; 592; 

99; 

525. 

Shipoaki 

3-0 

1413 

Vada Kerapoi; DGD. ; 

SW: 

52-4 

0-2; 66; 

11; 

66. 

Tirlot 

Z-0 

1414 

VadaPeth; RJP.; 

W; 

16-0 

1-4; 838; 

157; 

616. 

WadanavedaT 2-0 

1415 

Vada-Palye ; RJP. ; 

SW; 

18-0 

0-5; 328; 

61; 

277. 

Sagave 

2-0 

1416 

Vada Thikanat; 

SGR.; ^ 

S; 

13-0 

0-3; 88: 

17; 

35. 

Sangame* 

ahwar 

4-0 

1417 

Vada Ti'vafe ; RJP. ; 

W; 

18-0 

1-5; 490; 

107; 

416. 

Wadanavedar 

6-0 

1418 

Vada Vaghian ; RJP.; 
wr^^sT'n' 

W; 

13-0 

0-1; 151; 

32; 

75. 

Anaure 

4-0 

1419 

Vadavali ; RJP.; 

N; 

13-0 

2-0; 484; 

90; 

458. 

Oni 

6-0 



BATNAGIHI DISTBICT 
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Railway St. ; 
Diitance. 

1 

Weekly Bazar ; Bazar 

D ay Diatance. 

Motor Stand ; 
Diatance. 

Port : Diatance. 

Drink¬ 
ing water 
facilities. 

Institutions and other 
information. 

Beigtum 87-0 

1 

1 

Kankunibi Fri. 5-9 

Bhedahi 5-0 

V'engurla 25-0 

w. 

SI (pr). ! tl. 

K«nd 118^ 

Kelahi ... 2-0 

Hamai 6-0 

Hamai 6-0 

w. 

Yakub Pir Ura.; Shaikh Yakub Pir, 
historically important, and famous 
for carving: Shri Devi Mahalaxmi 
Fr. Ct. Vad. 4 iL; mq.; 2 dg.; ch. 

Kolhapur 65-0 

Viran Wed. 2-0 

Malgaon 2-0 

Malvan 14-0 j 

w, 

SI (pr).: Sateri Pr. Ps. Sud. 15.: 
4tl, 

Karad 92-0 

... 

Guhagar 14-0 

Dabhol 15-0 

w.; n. 

SI (pr).; Pyl. ; Shimga Paumima 
Fr. Phg. Sud. 15; dg. ; dp. 

Kolhapur 92-0 

Lanje Tue. 10-0 

Muiakaji 16-0 

rv. 

2Sl(pr).:t1. 

Karad 95-0 

1 

.. 

Borya 3-0 

Guhagar 12-0 

w.:rv. 

SI(pr).!tl, 

Kolhapur 86-0 

Ratnagirt Daily 4-0 

> 

60 

1 

Ratna^riri 7-2 i 

w. 


Kolhapur 85-0 

Lanje Ti(;. 6-0 

j Lanje 6-0 

Ratnagiri 29-0 

w. 

SI (pr).: Ca.: Shimga Fr. Phg. 
Sud. 15 ; 3tl.; M.; Tripuri 
Paurnima Fr. Kt. Sud. 15. 

Kolhapur 72 ') 

1 

Wade Wed. 4-0 

Vijsytiurg 10-0 

Vijaydurg lO-O 

w.:n. ! 


Kg!h; pur 94 0 

Rojipur Wtd 14-0 

Rajapur 16-0 

Musakaji 9-0 

W, 

1 

1 

SI (pr).: pyt.: Navratra Fr. An. 
Sud. 1 to 10.; 2tl.: dh. i 
lib ; dp. 

Kolhapur 92 0 

I 

Klwrepatan Tue. 17-0 

Musakaji 13-0 

n,; Wi 

1 

1 

tl. 

Kolhapur 75-0 

1 Sangtm::- Wed. 4-0' 
shwar. 

2-0 

1 

rv* 

tl. 

Kolhapur 96-0 

Rajapur Wed. 15-0 

Rajapur 15-0 

Musakaji 4-0 

w. 

SI (pr).; tl. 

Kolhapur 92-0 

Rajapur Wed. 12-0 

Rajapur 13-0 

Muaakaji 6-0 

w. 


Kolhapur ‘H!-0 

Lfinjc Tue. 8-^ 

Oni 6-0 

Muickaji 18-0 

w. 

Sl(pr).; Shimga Fr. Phg, Sud. 
15.; tl. 



1010 


MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 




Direction from 






Serial No. ; Village/Town name ; 

the taluka/ 

Area (Sq. miles) ; Hopulation 

Post Office ; 


Taluka abbreviation ; 

peta H. Q. 

Hoaseholds 

Agricultural 

Distance. 

Village/Town name in Marathi. 

Travelling 

population. 






distance. 






1420 

Va^a Vasaragl; SGR.; 

N; 

15-0 

1-2; 219; 

39; 

138. 

San game- 

5-0 










1421 

Ve<ila Vetye; RJP. ; 

W; 

19-0 

0-5; 386; 

86; 

341. 

Wadanavedar 4-0 










1422 

Va<Jagariv Bk.; 

E: 

25-0 

5-1 ; 511; 

107: 

340. 

Mahalunge 

M-0 


KD.; 








1423 

Vadagihv Kh. ; 

E; 

24-4 

3 5; 331: 

73: 

301. 

Mahalunge 

10-0 


KD.; ^ 








1424 

Va^avali; DPL.; 

E; 

9-0 

1-5; 456: 

103; 

351. 

Palgad 

m 










1425 

Va<Javali; MDG.; 

W; 

12-0 

0-9; 231: 

66; 

231. 

Mandangad 

12-0 










1426 

Va<Je ; DGD. ; ^ 

N; 

7-0 

9-2 : 3782: 

783: 

2252. 

Local 

• 

1427 

Vaderu ; CLN. ; 

S: 

27-0 

2 1: 721: 

135: 

645. 

Naysli! 

1-4 








1428 

Vadi Adhisthi ; SGR. ; 

NE; 

18-0 

1-5; 174: 

35; 

173. 

SekWpa 



3nfV^ 








1429 

Vadi Beladar; KD.; 

E; 

16-0 

3-8; 146; 

26; 

146. 

Tale 











1430 

Vadi Kh.; RJP. ; 

W; 

16-0 

1-5; 156; 

27: 

no. 

Wadanave- 

3-0 




dar 











1431 

Vadilimhu ; LNJ. ; 

W; 

15-0 

3-3; 422; 

97; 

295. 

Gavade 

Ambere. 

m 










1432 

Vadi Malde ; KD. ; 

Ej 

22-4 

0-9 156: 

25: 

156. 

Mahalunge 

5-0 










1433 

Vadi Bid; KD. ; 

SE; 

17-0 

1-4; 288; 

60; 

225. 

Mahalunge 

6-0 










1434 

Vadi JaitapQr ; KD. ; 

E; 

14-0 

0-8: 218; 

45; 

188. 

Tale 

6-0 
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Railway Si.: 
Dntance. 

Wethly Ba^r ; Bawr 
Day; Diatance. 

Motor Stand ; 
Diatance. 

Port: Distance- 

Drink¬ 
ing water 
facilities. 

Institutions and other 
information. 

Kolhapur 

77-0 

1 

j 

Siingame- 

shwai* 

Wed. 

4-0 

2-4 

TV.; n. 


Kolhapur 

100-0 

Rajapur 

Wed. 

13-0 

i Raiapur 13-0 

Musakaji 8-0 

w. 

SI (pr.). i il. 

Karad 

109-0 

Khcd 

« « 

24-0 

1 AmboH 12-0 

TV. 

Sl(pr).;tl. 

Karad 

108-0 


•• 

23-0 

Ainboli 11-0 

TV* 

Sl(pr).j2tl. 

Karad 

112-0 

I'algad 

•• 

4-0 

Palgad 5-0 

Harn^i 17*0 

w.; rv. 

SI (pr).; GavdeviFr. Phg. Sud. 
15.; 2tl.; Maruti Fr. Ct» 
Sud. 15. 

Mumbra 

123-0 

Binder! 

Thu. 

10-0 

Mhapra! 18-0 

' w. J 0 . 

SI (pr).j2tl. 

Kolhapur 

61-0 

Tiilera 

Tue. 

6-0 

Local 

Vii8ydurg20-0 

w. 

6 Sl (6pr).; pyt.; Cs (mp).; 
Mahashivratra Fr. Mg.Vad. 14.; 

19 tl.; dh.; dp.; Carved temple 
of Shri Vimaleshwar. 

Karad 

««' 

•• 

•• 

•• 

[ Chipiun 22-0 

: w.; rv. 

SI (pr.).: pyt.; ll. 

Kolhapur 

5^0 

Saknarin 

Sat. 

7-0 

1 

Sakbarpa 8-0 

w.; str. 


Karad 

105-0 

Khed 

•• 

19-0 

Khed 19-0 

Wa 

tl.; Mahipatgad Fort« Temple of 

1 Shii Dev Pateshwar in the Fort. 

Kolhapur 

95-0 

Raiapur 

Wed. 

13-0 

Rajapui 13-0 

Musakaji 7-0 

W. 

SI (pr).;tl. 

Kolhapur 

90-0 

Harctiefi 

Mon. 

8-0 

Punas 6-0 

Ranpar 7-0 

rv. 1 

SI (pr).; Mahashivratra Fr. Ma 
Vad.l3.;tl. 

Karad 

102-0 

Khed 

•• 

22-0 

Amboli 10-0 

w. 

2ti. 

Karad 

lOp-0 

Khed 

•• 

18-0 

Amboli 8-C 

l\a 

tl. 

Karad 

105-0 

Khed 

.. 

18-0 

« « • • 

Khed 18 C 

, IV. 

i 

SI (pi-), tl. 
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MAHABASHTHA STATE GAZETTEEB 


Serial No. ; Village/Town name ; 

Taluka abbreviation ; 
Village/Town name in Marathi. 

Direction from 
the taluka/ 
peta H. Q. 
Travelling 
dittance. 

Area (So. milea) ; Population 
Houaeholds ; ^ricultural 
population. 

Post Office ; 
Distance. 

1435 

Va^i PhaHasavaJe ; 
SWT ; ^ 

SW: 

17-0 

Deaerted 



.... 


1436 

Vadiva4 ; 

SGR ; 

NE; 

18-0 

0.6; Deserted .. 

• « 

.... 


1437 

Vadi Varavade; 

KDL ; 

SE; 

3-0 

2.3 : 837; 

174; 

682. 

Kudal 

6-0 

1438 

Vados ; KDL 

;^T^. 

E; 

18-0 

2.4 300: 

68; 

202. 

Manga on 

4-0 

1439 

Vaghimbe ; 

GHR ; 

NE; 

18-0 

2.3; 558; 

131 ; 

362. 

Narwan 

1-4 

1440 

Vaghanaganv; 
^rnr'Prrf. 

LNJ ; 

SE; 

11-0 

1.4; 485; 

94; 

473. 

Waked 

6-0 

1441 

Vaghave ; 

DPL ; 

N; 

9-0 

U3; 295 ; 

72; 

280. 

Harnai 

4-0 

1442 

Vagheri ; 

KVL ; 

N; 

12-0 

4.2 ; 834; 

179; 

750. 

Ghonaari 

4-0 










1443 

Vaghivane ; 
qifst^OT. 

DPL ; 

NW ; 

18-0 

1.4 ; 352 ; 

115; 

224. 

Ade 

2-4 

1444 

Vsghivare ; 

^rfsr^. 

CLN ; 

E; 

21-0 

1.6:1176; 

263 ; 

367. 

Gimvt 

4-0 

1445 

Vaghivare ; 

DGD ; 

SW: 

34 ^ 

2.3; 446; 

83; 

446. 

Phariasgaon 

2-0 

1446 

Vaghotatt Mauje 

DGD ; ^rmte>iT 

N: 

49-4 

4.1; 545 ; 

112; 

484. 

Local 

... 

1447 

Vaghrat; 

LNJ ; 

W; 

14-0 

3.4; 740; 

130; 

734. 

Satavli 

8-0 

1448 

Vahal; CLN 


S; 

21-0 

4.1 ; 1316; 

262 ; 

1035. 

Nivali 

4-0 

1449 

Vaidyalavagati ; 

RTN ; tsr 

N; 

31-0 

0.1; 144; 

28; 

120. 

Keapnri 

8-0 





BATNAGIBI BISTRICT 
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Railway St* ; 
Distance. 

! 

W(»kly Bazar : Bazar 
Day ; Distance. 

Motor Stand ; 
Distance. 

Drink¬ 
ing water 

Institutiona and other 
infonnation. 






Port : Distance. 

j 



! 

l-X.serted 

•• 

•• 

.... 




... 

i 

Deserted 


•• 

.... 


1 

0, 

Deserted, 

Belgaum 

75-0 

Kudal 

Wed. 

6-0 

Local 


w. 

Bharadi Dcti Fr. Kt. Vad. 1, j d. 






V'engurla 

17-0 



Belgium 

69-0 

Mfl.nifaon 

Tue. 

4-0 

Local 


w* 

SI (pr).; 4tl.; Shri Dev Ravalnath 
Fr. Mrg.Sud.5. 






Vengurla 

17-0 

1 


Ksrad 

104-0 


.... 


Guhagar 

17-0 

w.; cl,; 
rv. 

SI (pr).; Shimga Fr.Phg.Sud. 

15..-31). 






Jaigad 

14-0 



Kolhapur 

88-0 

Lirije 

Tue. 

9-0 

Waked 

6-0 

W !t. 

Tripuri Paumima Fr. Kt. Sod. 
15.; tl. 






Ratnagiri 

42-0 



Karad 

114-0 

Hainai 

... 

4-0 

Hamai 

4-0 

w,; rv. 

2tl. 






Hainai 

4-0 



Kolhapur 

58-0 

Piionda 

Mon. 

4-0 

Local 

... 

w. 

SI (pr).; 5 tl. 






Deogud 

29-0 



Karad 

118-0 

Ade 

... 

2-4 

Hamai 

6-0 

c). 

tl. 






Harnai 

8-0 



Karad 

76-0 ' 



... 

Chiplun 

16-0 

w. 

2 SI (2 pr). ; Shimga Paumima 
Fr.Phg.Sud. 15.; 2M; 2dg, 

Kolhapur 

61-0 

Takre 

Tue. 

6-0 

Vijaydurg 30-0 

w. 

SI (pr). ; tl. 






Vij'aydurg 30-0 



Kolhapur 

93-0 

Khareisatai 

1 Thu. 

27-0 

Vijaydurg 

16-0 

n. 

SI (pr). ; Cs (mp). ; 2 tl. 






Vijaydurg 

16-0 



Kolhapur 

92-0 j 

Harcheri 

Mon. 

10-0 

Lanje 

Ranpar 

14-0 

9-0 

w. ; str; 
cl. 

SI (pr). ; Shimga Fr. Phg. Sud. 
15.; tl. 

Karad 



... 


Chiplun 

22-0 

w ; t. 

SI (pr). : pyt.: Shimga Fr, Phg. 
Sud. 15.; 5tl. 

Kolhapur 

102-0 

i laigad 

Daily. 

3-0 


3-4 

w. ;iu 

Sl(pr).: 2 tl. 





1 

1 

1 

Jaigad 

10-0 




Vf 4174—0 .:. 
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MAHABASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 


Serial No. ; Village/Town name ; 

Taluka abbreviation ; 
Village/Town name in Marathi. 

Direction from 
the taluka/ 
peta H. Q. 
Travelling 
distance. 

Area (Sq. miles) ; Population 
Households ; Agricultural 
population. 

Post Office ; 
Distance. 

. 

1450 

Vajarath ; VGR ; 

E; 

8 0 

3-2:1407 ; 

268; 1093. 

Local 



•H'Jt'klii 







1451 

Vakade ; KVL ; 

S; 

1-0 

2-6; 1282 : 

229 ; 953. 

Local 


1452 

Vakavali ; DPL ; 

E: 

9-0 

1-7 ; 807 : 

144; 690. 

Local 


1453 

Vakavali; MDG ; 

E: 

8-0 

1-2 ; 262 i 

63; 26. 

Mhapral 

7-4 

1454 

Vaked ; LNJ ; 

S: 

6-0 

3-8 ; 1363 : 

244; 1077. 

Local 


1455 

Vaki ; GHR ; . 

NE : 

3-0 

1-3 : 360; 

86; 353. 

Pat Panhale 

4-0 

1456 

Valake ; RTN ; 

E : 

18-0 

2-9 : 730 ; 

149; 531. 

Pali 

3-0 

1457 

Valane ; DPL. ; . 

SE; 

3-0 

1-5: 199: 

45; 170. 

Camp- 

DapoH* 

4-0 

1458 

Valamwade , DGD,; 

E; 

13-4 

3-7 : 1002 ; 

194 ; 490. 

Tale Bazar 

3-0 

1459 



24-0 

3-4; 525 ; 

100 ; 433. 

Kh^irepatan 

16-0 

Valavad ; RJP. ; 

hi 

1460 

Vslaval; KDL,; 

W: 

6-0 

5-0 : 3320: 

603 : 2125. 

Local 










1461 

Valavati 5 CLN, ,• 

El 

9-0 

2 5 : 789 : 

132 : 741 . 

Morawuu 

2-0 

1462 

Valope ; CLN. ; 

NW; 

3-0 

2 - 0 : 829 : 

151 : 666. 

Chiplun 

3-0 

1463 

Valote ; MDG. ; 

SE: 

10-0 

1-6 : 789 ; 

159; 611. 

Latwan 

1-4 

1464 

Valye; RJP.; 

S: 

12-0 

6*5 ; 931 : 

194; 610. 

Korle 

10-0 
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Railway St, ; 
Distance. 

Elazar ; Bazar 
Day ; Distance. 

Motor Stand ; 
Distance. 

Drink¬ 
ing water 
facilities. 

Institutions and other 
information. 



1 



Port : Distance. 


Belgaum 

72-0 

1 

Loail 

Tu.!. 


Vengurla 

Veniyurla 

7-0 

10-0 

w. 

i 

SI (pr). ; pyt. ; Ca. (Wetvert 
Society) ; 2 tl. ; M. 

IColhapur 

63-0 

Kanicavli 

Tue. 

3-0 

Local 

... 

w.; rv. 

1 

SI (pr). ; pyl.; Ca ; 6 tL ; 
M. ; dh, ; Gopuri. 






Malvan 

26-0 



Karad 

91-0 

Local 


8-0 

DapoU 

9-0 

w. 

SI (pr).; 3 tl. ; dh.; ch. 






Hamai 

17-0 



Muxnbra 

100-0 

M 5apral 

Fri. 

7-4 

Mhnpral 

8-0 

w. 

Maruti Fr. Ct. Sud. 15.; tl. 

Kolhapur 

87-0 

I.« nje 

Tue, 

7-0 

Local 

Ratnagiri 

33-0 

w.; rv. 

SI (pr), ; pyt. ; Tripuri Paumimi 
Fr. Kt. Sud, ; Ramnavami Fr. Ct. 
Sud. 9 ; 5 tl. 

Karad 

85-0 

...... 

... 

... 

Guhagar 

3-0 

w.; rv. 

2 tl. 






DabKol 

9-0 



Kolhapur 

77-0 

M iicheri 

Mon. 

Il-O 

Pali 

1 

2-0 

12-0 

cl.; w. 

SI (pr). ; Shimga Fr. Phg. Sud. 
15 ; 2tl. ; lib. 

Karad 

10M) 

Cjimfi- 

£).:ip)li 

i 

... 

4-0 

i 

i Hamai 

12-0 

rv. 

tl. 

Kolhapur 

70-0 

T .le Bazar 

Tliu. 

3-0 

De(.gad 

10^) 

w.; cl. 

2 SI (2 pr).: 4 tl. 






De<igad 

13-0 



Kolhapur 

50-0 

E-.,ch„l 

Sun. 

4-0 

Kharepatanl6-0 

w. 

SI (pr). ; tl. 






Musakaji 

40-0 



Belgaum 

75-0 

L>;al 

Tue. 


Local 

Vengurla 

1 

19-0 

t. ; w. 

5 SI (4 pr h). : pyt. : Ca (mp).; 
Ramnavami Fr. Ct. Sud. I to 9. j 
6tl, ; lib, ; dp; Narayan's Temple 
famout {or it« Sciui^ure. 

Kind 

60-0 

. 

... 

... 

Chiplun 

8-0 

tv. 

Sl(pr).;3tl. 

Karad 

60-0 

. 

... 

... 

Chiplun 

2-0 

w. 

SI (pr).; Shimga Fr. phg. Sud. 
15.; 2 tl. ; mq. 

Mumbra 

125-0 

Mlupral 

Fri. 

22-0 

... 

... 

w. 

2 SI (pr. h). ; 2 tl. ; 2 mq. 





! 

Mliapral 

18-0 



Kolhapur 

77-0 

hd«irer.atMi 

Tue. 

5-0 

Musalcoii 

1 

25-0 

w. 

2 SI (2 pr).: pyt.; Tripuri 
Paurm’ma Fr. Kt. Sud, 15, Shimga 
Fr. Phg. Sud. 15.; tl. 


Vf 4174—65.1 
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MAHABASHTHA STATE GAZETTEEB 


Serial No. ; Village/Town name ; 

Taluka abbreviation ; 
Village/Town name in Marathi. 

Direction from 
the taluka/ 
peta H. Q. 
Travelling 
distance. 

Area (Sq. miles) ; Population 
Households ; Agricultural 
population. 

Post Office ; 
Distance. 

1465 

Vanagule; 

LNJ.; 

S; 

6-0 

3-9 : 932 ; 

181 ; 913. 

Lanje 

5-0 

1466 

Vanand; 

DPL.; 

NW ; 

2-0 

1-6 : 573 : 

107 : 365. 

Camp- 

Dapoli. 

3-0 

1467 

Vandri ; 

SGR.; 

m; 

20-0 

2-2 ; 763 ; 

165 : 583. 

Local 

... 

1468 

Vati^i ; 

KDL.; 

E i 

26-0 

1-5: ... 


Deserted 


1469 

Vanivade ; 

DGD.; 

E ; 

9-0 

3-3 ; 1235 : 

253 ; 733. 

Tamhane 

2-0 

1470 

Vanosi Tarf DPL- ; 
Natfl ; W'R 

E; 

10-4 

2-1 : 622 : 

112; 531. 

Palgad 

3-0 

1471 

Vanosi Tarf DPL. •’ 
Pancanadi ; 

S; 

14-0 

4-6; 1341 ; 

323 ; 659. 

Kolthare 

4-0 

1472 

Vanzole ; 

SGR. ; 

E ; 

4-0 

3-7:1170; 

224; 1126. 

Deorukh 

3-0 

1473 

Vanzaloli ; 

DPL; 

N; 

20-0 

3-6; 744 ; 

180; 496. 

KelshI 

9-0 

1474 

Vapholi ; 

SWT. ; 

NW : 

10-0 

2-5 ; 1032 : 

239 ; 868. 

Banda 

2-0 

1475 

Varad ; 

TO? 

MLV. ; 

E; 

15-0 

6-5 ; 3450 ; 

700 ; 2084. 

Local 

... 

1476 

Varavade ; 

RTN.; 

N; 

16-0 

4-4; 2879 ; 

597 ; 1177. 

Local 

... ■ 

1477 

Varavali ; 

KD.; 

E; 

13-0 

2-4; 664 ; 

141 : 503. 

Mahalunge 

4-0 

1478 

Varaveli ; 

GHR. ; 

E : 

3-0 

4-6; 1064; 

223: 1063. 

Palshet 

4-0 

1479 

Varagahv ; 

KVL; 

N ; 

28-0 

5-1 :1431 : 

288 ; 1399. 

Nadgive 

3-4 
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1 

Railway St. : j 
Distance. 

'Weekly IJazar ; Bazar 
Day ; Distance. 

Motor Stand ; 
Distance. 

Drink¬ 
ing water 
facilities. 

1 

Institutions and other 
information* 



1 

1 



Port : Distance. 


Kolhapur 

85-0 

Lanje 

Tue. 

5-0 

Lanje 

Ratnaglri 

5-0 

32-0 

w. ; n. 

SI (pr). ; Tripuri Paumiina Fr. Kl. 
Sud. 15. ; 5tl. 

Karod 

102-0 

Cafrup- 

l.^apoli. 

... 

3-0 

Dapoli 

Hamai 

3-0 

7-0 

rv. 

SI (pr). : tl. 

Kolhapur 

81 

Sintfameali- 

Wed. 

10 

... 

2-0 

w. ; rv*; 

n* 

SI (pr). ; 2 tl. ; dh. ; ch. 

... 

... 

Deserledl 

... 

... 

Deserted 

... 

... 

Deserted. 

Kolhapur 

80-0 

Talc Bazar 

Thu. 

2-4 

Deogad 

12-0 

w.; cl.: 

2 SI (2 pr). ; pyt. ; 6 tl. 






Deogad 

11-0 



Karad 

118-0 

P.vgacI 

3-0 

... 

Hamai 

19-0 

w. 

2tl. 

Karad 

112-0 

Dabhcl 


4-0 

Dabhol 

4-0 

w. ; cl. 

2 Sl(2pr). ; 3tl. 






Dabhol 

3-0 



Kolhapur 

58 

Deorukh 

Sun. 

3 

1 

SaitHamcsh- 4“0 
war. 

1 

w. ; rv. 

3 SI (3 pr). ; 2tl. 

Karad 

125-0 

KelsKi 


9-0 

Harnai 

9-0 

w. ; cl. 

SI (pr). : pyt, ; 3tl, 






Dabhol 

10-0 



Belgaum 

73-0 

B<ii«Ia 

Mon, 

2-0 

Banda 

2-0 

w. ; rv. 

j 

SI (pr) ; pyt. ; Dasara Fr. An. 
Sud. 10. ; 5tl. 






Vengurla 

23-0 



Kolhapur 

80-0 

Katia 

Fri, 

4-0 

Katta 

Malvan 

2-0 

14-0 

w. 

3 SI (3 pr). ; pyt. ; Ca (rap), i 
5 tl. ; dh. i Cch. 

Kolhapur 

100-0 

Lor^il 

Daily 

... 

Tivari 

3-0 

1-0 

w. 

3 SI (3 pr). ; pyt. ; Cs (rap).; 

6 tl. ; 2 dh. ; lib. 

Karad 

99-0 

Kl.ed 


14-0 

Khed 

13-0 

w. ; rv. 

SI (pr). : 4 tl. 

Karad 

88-0 



... 

Guhagar 

Palshet 

3-0 

5-0 

w. ; t. 

SI (pr). ; Shimga Fr. Phg. Vad. K; 
2tl. 

Kolhapur 

85-0 

Ktnkavli 

Tue. 

5-0 

Local 


w. 

SI (pr.) ; pyt. : 2 tl. 






Vijaydurg 34-0 
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MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 


Serial No. : Village/Town name ; 

Taluka abbreviation ; 
Village/Town name in Marathi. 

Direction from 
the taluka/ 
peta H. Q, 
Travelling 
distance. 

Area (Sq. miles) ; Population 
Households ; Agricultural 
population. 

Post Office ; 
Distance. 

1480 Varde; KDL ; 

E : 


3-8 :1365 ; 252; 1177. 

Kasai 6-0 

1481 Vareli; CLN ; 

SE: 

25-0 

2-4; 471; 117; 459, 

Veer 5-0 

1482 Varavade ; KVL ; 

W ; 

4-0 

4-0; 2240; 495 ; 1669. 

Local 

1483 Va4i Tarf Devarukh: 
SGR ; ^ ^ 

W : 

5-0 

3-8 : 1017; 184 : 951. 

Kondkadamrao3-0 

1484 Vasi Tarf Sarigame- 

svar; SGR ; WRft 

1485 Vasoll; KDL ; 

NE ; 

E ; 

15-0 

25-0 

3*3 : 1094 ; 227 : 892. 

5-3 : 378 ; 69 ; 348. 

Teryen 6 -0 

Mangaon 13-0 

I486 VatadjRTN;^? 

N ; 

32-0 

7-5 : 2027 : 483; 1182. 

Kespuri 4-0 

1487 Vatul ; RJP ; ^3 

N ; 

11-0 

5-1; 1288 ; 249 ; 1128, 

Om 2-0 

1488 Vavaghar ; DPL ; 

S; 

22-0 

1-2; 759; 144; 446. 

Local 

1489 Vave Tarf Khed ; 
KD ; 

E ; 

27-0 

3-1; 936; 193; 875. 

Morvane 6-0 

1490 Vave Tarf Natu ; 
KD ; «ii^ 

E ; 

9-0 

2-2; 728 ; 138; 663. 

Khavatl 2-0 

1491 Vayarigaiie ; SGR ; 

W : 

9-0 

2-3 : 699 ; 141 ; 679. 

Wandri 9-0 

1492 Vayahgani; RTN ; 

S; 

4-0 

0-8; 389 ; 72; 329. 

Ratnagiri 5-0 

1493 Vayarigani; KVL ; 

N ; 

34-0 

1-5; 358; 78; 291. 

Kharepatan 2-0 

1494 Vayahgani; MLV ; 

N ; 

9-0 

3-4 ; 932 ; 180 ; 907. 

Local 
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Railway St. ; 
Distance. 

Weekly Bazar ; Bazar 

Motor Stand ; 
Distance. 

Drink- 



Port : Distance. 

facilities. 

1 

Kolhapur 

7a-(i 

Kadaval Fri* 

1-0 

1 

1 Kadaval 

1-0 

w. 





Malvan 

30-0 


Karad 


. 


Chiplun 

18-0 

w. ; n. 

Kolhapur 

64-0 

Kankavli Tue. 

4-0 

Kankavli 

3-0 

w. 

Kolhapur 

65 

Deorukh Sun. 

4 

Deogad 

Deorukh 

48-0 

44) 

i 

w. 1 

! 

Kolhapur 

71 

Sarvgameah- Weda 
war. 

12 

i 

8-0 

1 

1 

1 

w. 

Belgaum 

90-0 

Dulanwad Sun. 

2-0 

1 

Nerur K. 
Narur. 

1-0 

w. 





Vengurla 

26-0 


Kolhapur 

96-0 

Saitaviide Sat. 

4-0 

... 

4-0 

w.; rv. 





Tiv..ri 

6-0 


Kolhapur 

92-0 ' 

Rajapur Wed. 

12-0 

... 

... 

1 





Musakaji 

28-0 


Karad 

M6-0 

Local 

... 

Dapoti 

Dabhol 

8-0 

11-0 

w. ; rv.; 
pi. 

Karad 

80-0 

Khed 

14-0 

Bahadur 

Shaikh. 

12-0 

w. ; pit 

Satara 

Road. 

80-0 

Kl,ed 

12-0 



w. 

Kolhapur 

71 

Sangiirnesh- Wed. 
war. 

22-^ 

i 



rv. ; n. 

Kolhapur 

1 

100-0 

Ratna.gki:i Daily 

6-0 

Ranpar 

3-0 

w. 

Kolhapur 

80-0 

Phomla Tue. 

2-0 

Phonda 

2-0 

w. 





Vijaydurg 40-0 


Kolhapur 

90-0 

Hadi Sat. 

3-0 

j Had! 

1-0 

w. 





j Achare 

4-0 



Institutions and other 
information. 


Sl(pt). ; pyt, ; Shri Dev Raval- 
nath Fr. Mtij. Vad. 11 : 9 tl. 

Sl{pr), itl. 

SI (pr). ; pyt. ; Cs (fmg). ; 
Bhairavi Fr. Mrg. Vad. 6 ; 2 tl,: 
2 mq. : Cch. 

2 SI (2 pr). ; 2tl. 

2 SI (2 pr). : 5 tl. 


SI (pr). ; Shri Devi Sateri Fr. Pa, 
Sud. 2. i 2tl. 


4 SI (4 pr ). ; 2 Ca . : 4 tl . 


3 SI (3 pr).: pyt.: 4 tl.: dh. 


SI (pr). ; Cs. (mp). Ur. Mg. 
Sud. 13. ; 2 tl. ; 2 mq. ; dg. 


3 SI (3 pr). ; pyt. ; 3tl. 


Tripuri PaumimaFr, Kt. Sud. 15. ; 
3tl. 


Sl(pr). : 3tl. 


SI (pr). : tl. 


SI (pr). : 2 tl. 


4 SI (3 pr, T .'. : Hanuman Jayanti 
Fr.Ct.Sud. 13.: 4tl. 
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MAHAHASHTHA STATE GAZETTEER 


Serial No, j Village/Town name ; ^ 

Taluka abbreviation ; 
Village/Town name in Marathi. 

Diicction from 
the taluka/ 
peta H, Q. 
Travelling 
distance. 

Area (Sq. miles) ; Population 
Households ; Agricultural 
population. 

Post Office ; 
Distance. 

1495 

Vayaiigavade; MLV ; 

NE : 

18-0 

3-4; 932 ; 

180 : 

907. 

Golwan 

1-4 










14% 

Vareri ; DGD ; 

E : 

10-4 

6-5:1173; 

242 : 

933. 

Tale Bazar 

3-0 

1497 

VyihSli; KD ; oirr^l^. 

E; 

22-4 

2-0; 266 : 

47; 

259. 

Mahalunge 

6-0 

1498 

Vazarg ; SWT ; 

NE ; 

28-0 

41 : 713: 

170 ; 

609. 

Kasai 

4-0 

1499 

Veheie ; CLN ; 

E ; 

7-0 

3-0 ; 1439 ; 

272 ; 

1115. 

Kanhe 

... 

1500 

Veladur ; GHR ; 


8-0 

3-3,1933 ; 

410 ; 

549. 

Peth- 

2-0 








Anjanwel 


1501 

Vejagave ; DGD ; 

S.W ; 

3>-0 

3-9; 374 ; 

66; 

358. 

Phanasgaon 

1-4 










1502 

Velanesvar ; GHR ; 

S; 

14-0 

3-3 ; 1673 ; 

344; 

884. 

Hedvi 

4-0 










1503 

Velamb ; GHR ; 

S; 

8-4 i 

4-2; 1568 ; 

337 ; 

1221 

Local 











1504 

Velas ; MDG ; loSPET. 

W; 

22-0 

3-2 ;3064 ; 

578 ; 

944. 

Local 

... 

1505 

Velavi ; DPL ; 

N : 

12-0 

2-2 ; 487 : 

104 ; 

405. 

Kudawale 

5-0 

1506 

VelavaOd ; RTN. : 

E : 

15-4 

4-0; 1271 : 

267 ; 

1268. 

Pali 

4-0 










1507 

Vengurle ; VGR. ; 

' H.Q: 

**• 

27-6 : 22778: 

4824 ; 

6222. 

Local 

*•« 


1 








1508 

Veral ; LNJ.; . 

N ; 

5-0 

30: 1218; 

245 : 

1021. 

Lanje 

7-0 1 

I 





RATNAGBRI DISTBICT 


1021 


Railway St. ; 
Distance. 

IColhapur 66-0 

Kolhapur 74-0 

Karad 102-0 

Belgaum 92-0 

Karad 54-0 

Karad fM 

Kolhapur 52-0 

Karad 96-0 

Karad 83-0 

Mumbra 115*0 

Karad 96-0 

Kolhapur 72-0 
Belgaum 78-0 

Kolhapur ; 73-0 



Institutions and other 
information. 

SI (pr). ; Dahikala Fr. Mrg. Sud, 
15.; 7 tl. 

2 SI (2 pr). ; 4 tl. 

SI (pr).; 2tl. 

Sl(m).; 2tl. 


2 SI (2 pr). ; pyt. ; Shimga Fr. 
Phg. Sud. 15. i 3 tl. j mq. 


3 SI (3 pr). ; pyt. 3 tl. ; mq.; 
dh. 


2 SI (2 pr). : Mahashivratra Fr. 
Mg. Vad. 14.; 2tl. 


^1 (pr). i 6tl. ; lib.; Mahashivratra 
Fr. Mg. Vad. 14. 


2 SI(pr, m).; pyt. ;6tl. 


4 SI (4pr). ; Cs (mp). ; Shri Durga 
Fr. Ct. Sud. 5; Shri Maruti Fr. 
Ct. Sud. 15. ; 6 tl. ; 7 mq. ; 
2 dg. ; dh. ; ch. ; 2 lib. ; dp. ; 

SI (pr). ; Shimga Fr. Phg. Sud, 15 
to Vad. 5.; 3 tl. 


SI (pr). ; pyt. ; Shimga Fr. Phg. 
Sud. 15.; 4 tl. 


32 SI (h. 3m, 28 pr). ; Mun. ; 7Cs 
(mp). ; Shri R^eshwar Fr. Kt. 
Vad. II. 

3M. : 3m 
5 lib. : 7 

(inclusive 
area). 


Mg. Vad. 13. : 42 tl. ; 
iq. ; dg. ; 3 dh. ; gym. ; 
dp. ; 6 Cch. ; 
of the non-municipal 


SI (pr.); tl. 
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MAHAHASHTBA STATE GAZETTEEH 


Seri al No. ; Village/Town name ; 
Taluka abbreviation ; 
Village/Town name in Marathi. 

Direction from 
the taluka/ 
peta H. Q. 
Travelling 
distance. 

Area (Sq. miles) ; Population 
Households ; Agricultural 
population. 

Post Office 
Distance. 

! 

1509 

Veval; KD.; ^<o5.. 

E; 1-0 

1-9 ; 854: 

I6l ; 

733. 

Mahalunge 

6-0 

1510 

Veral; MLV.; ^To5,, 

N.Ej 13-0 

2-7; 1031 : 

193; 

643. 

Viran 

2-4 

1511 

Veral Tarf Natu; 
MDG.;tT3^JTT^. 

S.W; 12-0 

1-4; 356 ; 

80; 

350. 

Palawni 

2-0 

1512 

Veral Tarf Ve^vi ; 

MDG.; ^ 

W: 14-0 

1-4; 274 ; 

66 ; 

272. 

Bankot 

5-0 

1513 

Veravali Bk.; LNJ.; 

E; 7-0 

3-8; 2001 ; 

381 ; 

1673. 

Local 

... 

1514 

Veravali Kh.; LNJ.; 

E; 8-0 

2-7 : 973 : 

179 : 

754. 

Veravli BIc. 

1-0 

1515 

Verle; SWT.; 

Ej 16-0 

9-9:1461 ; 

291 : 

1433. 

Kalmist 

3-0 

1516 

Vesavi; MDG.; 

W : 18-0 

4-0; 2529; 

475 ; 

601. 

Local 

... 

1517 

Vesurle; LNJ.; 

N.Wi 10-6 

0*3; 85; 

18; 

79. 

Ibrahimpattan 

3-0 

1518 

Vetore ; VGR.; 

S.E ; 6-0 

5-4:2152; 

429 : 

1449. 

Local 

... 

1519 

Vetosi; RTN.;^#ift. 

N : 12-0 

5-7; 989; 

236 ; 

778. 

Kotavde 

2-0 

1520 

Vetye; SWT.; 

W; 4-4 

1*9 ; 677 ; 

144; 

502. 

Malgaon 

2-0 

1521 

Vhel; LNJ.; =|55. 

S. E ; 12-0 

3-7 :1075 ; 

219; 

1069. 

Vaked 

5-0 

1522 

Virdi; SWT.;f^. 

... 36-0 

7-7 ; 621 : 

131 : 

589. 

Kasai 

13-0 

1523 

Vighravali; SGR.; 

S.E; 4-0 

1*9; 612; 

95; 

565. 

Kosumb 

4-0 
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Railway St. ; 
Distance. 

1 

Weekly Bazar i Bazar 
Day ; Distance. 

Motor Stand ; 

^ Distance. 

Drink¬ 
ing water 
facilities. 

Institutions and other 
information. 






Port ; Distance. 


Karad 

84-^1 

1 Khed 


3-0 

Lanje 

7-0 

w.: cl 

2 SI (2 pr.) ; 3 tl. ; 2 mq. 






Ratnagiri 

20-0 



Kolhapur 

90-0 

Viran 

Wed. 

2-4 

Khed 

3-0 

w. ; rv 

SI (pr.); Maruti Fr. Ct. Sud, 15.; 
Stl.: cch. 

Mumbra 

127-(i 

Mhapral 

Fti. 

18-0 

Local 

^lalvan 

15-0 

w. 

SI (pr.) ; pyt. ; Fr. Mrg. Vad. 
14. ; 2 tl. : M. 

Mumbrc 

120-0 

Panderi 

Thu. 

11-0 

... 


1 

•*» 

Kolhapur 

87-0 

Lanje 

Tue. 

7-0 

Dapoli 

20-0 

w. 

tl. 






1 Mliapral 

20-0 



Kolhapur 

86-0 

Lanje 

Tue. 

6-0 

Lanje 

Ratnagiri 

7-0 

30-0 

w. 

2 SI (2 pr.) ; pyt. ; Hanuman 
Jayanti Fr. Ct. Sui 15.; 6 tl, ; lib. 

Belgaum 

60-0 

Amboli 

Sun. 

5-0 

Lanje 

Ratnagiri 

8-0 

32-0 

1 

w. 

SI. (pr.): pyt.; Vishveshwar Fr. Mg. 
Vad.30. ;7tl. 

Mumbra 

113-0 

Panderi 

Thu. 

10-0 

Sawanl- 

wadi 

Vengurla 

15-0 

36-0 

w.; n.; 
rv. 

Sl(pr.);3tl. 

Kolhapur 

88-0 

' Haroheri 

Mon. 

3-0 

Dasgaon 

Bankot 

30-0 

2-0 

1 

3 SI. (3 pr.): pyt. : Kalamba Devi 
Fr. Mrg. Sud. 1. ; 7 tl. ; 3 mq.; 4 
dg. 

Belgaum 

74-0 i 

Vengurla 

Mon. 

5-0 

Pali 

7-3 

cl. 

tl. 






Versule 

14-0 



Kolhapur 

90-0 

Ratnagiri 

Daily 

8-0 

Vengurla 

Vengurla 

6-0 

9-0 

w. 

2 SI (2 pr.); pyt. ; 3 tl.. ; M. ; 3 mq, 
Shri Devi Sateri Fr. Kt. Sud. 5. ; 
Silica ores. 

Belgaum 

68-0 

!Sa want wadi 

Tue. 

5-0 

iKasarveli 

8-0 

cl.; w 

SI (pr.) ; pyt. ; 2 tl. 






Ratnagiri 

12-0 


1 

Kolhapur 

92-0 

Ijinje 

Tue. 

10-0 

Banda 

Vengurla 

6-0 

12-0 

, w. 

SI (pr.) : Cs (fmg). ; Shri Kale- 
shwar Fr. Mrg. Sud, 1. ; tl. ; liL 

Belgaum 

102-0 

.^iakhali 

Mon. 

8-0 

Prabhara- 

valli 

Ratnagiri 

8-0 

42-0 

w. 

SI (pr.); pyt ; Tripuri Paurnima Fr. 
Kt. Sud. 15.: Holl Paurnima Fr. 
Phg. Sud, 15.: 2 tl. : lib. 

Kolhapur 

65-0 

Dcomkb 

Sun. 

4-4 

Dodamarga 10-0 

w.; rv. 

SI (m). : tl. 






Vengurla 

54-0 
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Direction from 

Serial No. ; Village/Town name ; the t^uW 
Taluka abbreviation ; ^ta H. Q. 

Village/Town name in Marathi. Travelling 

distance. 

I 

1524 Vijayadurg; DGD.; N; 18-0 

1525 Vilavade; SWT.; S.E; 8-0 

{%■<?} el'-^ 

1526 Vilavade; LNJ.; ^ 

1527 Vilye; RTN.;f^e^.. E: 25-0 

1528 Vilye; RJP.; .. S: 6-0 

1529 Vinhe;MDG,;^ S.E.- KW) 

1530 Vir; CLN.; .. N-S-W 3(H) 

1531 Virasai; DPL.; N: 21-0 

1532 Visapur; DPL.;N; 16K) 

1533 Vivali; LNJ.;f^. E; 3^1 

1534 Yegariv ; CLN.; N ; *9-0 

1535 Yelavan; RJP.;N.E; 15-0 

1536 Yeradav; RJP.;E: 23-0 

1537 Ye ravan je; LNJ.; 


Area (Sq. miles) ; Population Post Office ; 
Households ; i^ricultural Distance, 

population. 


2-0 ;2506 ; 

514: 

96. 

Local 


2*5 ; 903 ; 

189: 

807. 

Tamboli 

2-0 

4-0 ; 963 ; 

195 : 

863. 

Vaked 

5-4) 

2*2 ; 301 ; 

68: 

288. 

Malgimd 

10-0 

6-5 :1578; 

340 ; 

1010. 

Local 

... 

1-8; 520; 

102; 

468. 

Latwan 

2-0 

6*8:2097 ; 

200; 

1354. 

Local 

... 

2*5; 569 : 

132 ; 

524. 

Palawni 

3-0 

3*2; 1185 : 

264; 

1133. 

Palgad 

3-0 

2-4; 447 ; 

81 ; 

375. 

Veravli Bk 

1-0 

5-0; 1492 ; 

300; 

1293. 

Kumbhar 
Khani Bk. 

1-0 

31 : 812 : 

153 ; 

809. 

Saundal 

3-0 

3-6 : 568 ; 

104 ; 

567. 

Raypatan 

6-0 

1-4: 176; 

37: 

175. 

Lanje 

5-0 
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1 

1 

j 

Railway St. ; 

Weekly Baiar ; Bazar 

1 

Motor Stand ; 

1 

Drink- j 

Institutions and other 

Distance. 

Day ; Distance. 


Distance. 

ing water 

information. 








facilities- 







Port : Distance.' 


Kolhapur 

108-0 

ICbarepatan 

Tue. 

26-0 

Deorukh 

4-0 

w. 

2SU2pr.) J 4tl. 

Belgaum 

69-0 

Banda 

Mon. 

4-0 

Local 


w. 

2 SI (2 pr.) ; pyt. ; 2 Cs (mp, cr),: 









9 tl. ; mq. ; 4 dg. ; dh. ; lib.; 
3 dp. : Hanuman Jayanti Fr. Ct. 






Local 

... 


Sud. 15.: Cch. ; Vijaydurg Fort. 

Kolhapur 

89-0 

Lanje 

Tue 

14-0 

Sawant- 

7-0 

w,; rv. 

SI (pr.) : Shri Dev Mauli Fr. Kt. 





wadi. 



Vad. 6. : 2 tl, : Cch. 






Vengurla 

24-0 



Kolhapur 

84-0 

I’hungUi 

Tue. 

6-0 

Lanje 

8-0 

w.: rv. 

SI(pr.) J Navaratra Fr. An. Sud, 









I to 10. : 4 tl. ; 






Ratnagiri 

38-0 

1 


Kolhapur 

93-0 ; 

Raiapur 

Wed. 

7-0 

Dasgaon 

12-0 

1 

w. 

SI (pr.)! Maruti Fr. Mrg. Vad. 11. 






Mhapral 

20-0 



Mumbra 

120-0 

Mhaprnl 

Fri. 

20d) 

... 

6-0 

cl.;t. 

SUpr.): 2tl. 






Ratnagiri 

17-0 



Karad 

*aa 

i 



Chiplun 

25-0 

w.: rv. 
cl* 

4 SI (4 pr.) ; pvt. iKartiki Utsav { 






1 

Kt. Vad. 11. Shimga Fr. Phg. 
Sud. 15,; 7 tl, ; 4 M, t lib. j dp. 


1 

Karad 

117-0 

Palvani 

... 

3-0 

Hamai 

18-0 ' 

1 

1 

w, 

1 

SI (pr.) J pyt.; Shimga Fr. Phg. 
Vad. 1. ; 3 tl. 






hamai 

14-0 



Karad 

117-0 

Palgad 

... 

3-0 

Palgad 

10-0 

w. 

2 SI (2 pr.); Cs (mp).; 5 tl. ; mq. 






Hamai 

24^) 


dg. 

Kolhapur 

84-0 

Lanje 

Tue. 

4-0 

Lanja 

3-0 

w.; t. 

Cs (mp).! Tripuri Paumima Fr. 
Kt, Sud. 15.; tl. 






Ratnagiri 

29-0 



Karad 

... 

. 

... 

... 

Chiplun 

20-0 

w,; rv. 

1 

4Sl(4pr.):4tl. 

Kolhapur 

50-0 

Pachal 

Sun. 

5-0 

1 "" 

Oni 

8-0 

w. 

Sl(pr.);2tL 






Musakaji 

32-0 



Kolhapur 

93-0 

Talvade 

Sun. 

6-0 

Oni. 

18-0 

w.; rv. 

SI (pr.): Shimga Fr. Phg. Sud- 
15; 2tl. 






Musakaji 

39-0 


Kolhapur 

75-0 

Lanjt! 

Tue. 

5-0 

Lanje 

3-0 

w. 

SI(pr.):tL 






Ratnagiri 

25-0 
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Serial No. ; Village/Town name ,* 
Taluka abbreviation ; 
Villege/Town name in Marathi, 

Direction from 
the taluka/ 
peta H. Q. 
Travelling 
distance. 

Area (Sq. miles) ; Population 
Households ; Agricultural 
population. 

Post Oflficfi : 
Distance, 

1538 Zapac^e ; LNJ.; 

W; 3-0 

2>0 : 566 : 

105 : 453. 

Lanje 3-0 

1539 Zarap; KDL.; ?IKrT 

S; 7-0 

3-0; 1608 ; 

343 ; 1274. 

Local 

1540 Zare; SWT.; 51^ 

... 27-0 

2-6 : 259 ; 

54 : 258. 

Bhedski 2-0 

1541 Zarye; RJP.;?W 

S. E : 20-0 

3-0; 668 : 

129 : 603. 

Raypatan 6-0 

1542 Zombadi; GHR. ; 

E : 10-3 

3-2; 850: 

184; 657. 

Ginvi 3-0 

1543 Zolambe ; SWT.; 

E : 15-0 

la 

CM 

139 , 745. 

Tamboli 6-0 
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Railway St. ; 
Distance, 

W aelcly Bazar ; Bazar 
Day E>istance. 

1 

1 Motor Stand ; 
Distance. 

Drink¬ 
ing water 
facilities. 

1 Institutions and other 

information. 



Port : Distance. 


Kolhapur 83-0 

Lanjt; Thu. 3^ 

Lanje 3-0 

Ratnagirl 28-0 

W.; rv. 

SI (pr.): 2 tl. 

Belgaum 68-0 

Local Tue 

Local 

Vengurla 14-0 

Str.; 0. 

2 SI (2 pr.) : Pyt. ; Shri Devi 
Bhavai Fr. Kt. Vad, 10. j 3 tl. 

mq. ; dg. ; dh. 

Belgaum 90-0 

Banda Mon. 18-0 

Bhedshi 2-0 

Vengu'fla 39-0 

W. 

SI (m.) ; tl. 

Kolhapur 93-0 j 

Pachdl Sun. 5-0 

Muaakaji 38-0 

W. 

tl. 

Karad 77-0 

. 

Guhagar 12-0 

Dabhol 20-0 

w. 

SI (pr). : tl. ; mq. : dg. 

Belgaum 72-0 

Banda Mon, 12-0 

Banda 14-0 

Vengurk 26-0 

n.: Spr 

Sl(pr). :3tl. 


BOMBAY : PIMNTKD AT THE GOVEMJMENT CENTRAL PRESS. 









INDEX 


Paqb 

Abhiras and Chiitus .. .. 104, 127 


Acarya (preceptor-priest). 


approached for knowledge. 

211 

Achare .. 

733 

Acreage, classification of 

300-01 

Adalat building, Ratnagiri 

794 

Additional Dut ics Act 

614 

Ade 

733 

Adityavarma 

115 

Adivare .. 

733 

Administration of Managed 

Estates— 

716-17 

Court of Wards Act 

(I of 1905), 717-:18 ; Estates 
under management, 716; 

Guardians and Wajds Act 
(Vlllof 1850), 717 

Adur or Borya 

734 

Agrarian refonrs-- 

529-30 

intensive and extensive cultiva- 


tion, manures, improved seeds, 
irrigation, etc. 

Agricultural Do rtors'Relief Act .. 397-99 

Agricultural Cretlit Society .. 402, 410-11 
Agricultural Dopai tmeat— .. 627-31 

Animal Husbandr/» 629-30; 

Demonstr.i ion and Pro¬ 
paganda, 623; District 
Agricultura 1 (Officer, duties of, 

627-28 ; liiperimcnts and 
Research, 628-29 ; Horti¬ 
culture, ; Organisation, 

627 ; Poultry, 630 ; 

Superintending Agricultural 
Officer, 62;. 

Agricultural ed r eal ion and research. 373 

Agriculture and irrigation— .. 275-373 

Agricultural pursuits, population 
engaged in (1911), (1921) and 
(1951), 276 ; Agriculture, 

population engaged in (1951), 

281; Allied agricultu¬ 
ral occufiiitions, population 
engaged in (1951), 281 ; 

Diseases of crojos, 353-57 ; 

Drugs and narcotics, 313 ; 

Fruits, 319-22 : Implements, 

330-35; Irrigation, 340-46 ; 

Agriculturtd Research 

Station, Pliondagbat, 348-49 ; 
Co-operative farming, 299-300 ; 

Crops, acreage under, 304; 

Condiments and Spices, 

Vf4l74— 


PAQB 

316-17 ; Crop rotation, 357 ; 
famines, a chronological 
record, 369-71 ; Holdings, 

294-99 ; Manures, 349-50 ; 

Agriculture and industry, 
financial assistance to ., 426-437 

Agricultural school.. 629 

Agriculturists’ loans act of 1884 .. 426 

Agricultural operations— .. 326-30 

bunding, 327 ; draining, 327 ; 
harvesting, 329 ; inter-cultur¬ 
ing, 329 ; manuring, 327 ; 
planking, 327 ; ploughing, 

326 ; puddling, 326 ; sowing, 

328 ; storing, 330 ; threshing, 

329 ; weeding, 329. 


Afzalkhan 

158 

Ahmadshah Bahamani 

.. 129,130 

Ain-ul-MuIk 

.. 137 

Akbar 

151 

Akeri 

734 

Albuquerque 

140,141,142 

Allauddin Hasan Shah 

129 

Allauddin Kbilji 

.. 127,128 

Amba (Mango) 

320-21 

Ambadi .. 

318 

Ambolgad fort 

734 

Amboli .. 

734 

Ambyavaril bhirud (mango stem 353 

borer), 

Ambyavaril tudtude (flower pest) .. 353 

Amti, preperation of .. 

193 

Angre, Kanboji 

164, 165,166 

Angre, Manaji 

166 

Angre, Sambhaji 

.. 166,167 

Angre, Sekhoji 

165 

Angre, Tulaji 

167,168,170,171 

Animal Husbandry .. 

629-30 

Anjanvel .. 

735 

Anjanvel fort 

735 

Anjarle .. 

736 

Annewarls .. 

549 

Antarpat (screen), holding 

of, at 

marriage ceremony.. 

219 

Antarpat (screen), bolding 

of, at 

thread-girding 

211 

Appellate Assistant Collector of 

Sales Tax 

617 

Aravali hot spring 

23 

Area of the forest .. 

633 

Area of Ratnagiri District, 1951 ,. 185 

Area, Houses and Populatiofl, 

1901-1951 (table) .. 

.. 194 



ii 


INDEX 


Arikesari .. 

Page 

120 

Bhattaraka 

Page 

Aronde ,. 

736 

107 

Asmarohana, the rite of, at 


Bhavangad fort 

742 

marriage 

Assistant Director of Industries, 

221 

Bhiksavala, ceremony of 

Bhoja of Malva 

212 

125-26 

duties of 

650 

Bhuri (powdery mildew) 

354 

Assistant Marketing ofBcer 

643 

Bicycle repairing 

508-09 

Astavarga, the ceremony of. 

222 

Bidi-making industry 

387-88 

Asthi-sancayana (bone-gathering) 


Birds— 

46-69 

ceremony 

Athanasius Nikitin (Russian 

226 

babblers, barbets, bulbuls, 

buzzards, cuckoo, doves, 


traveller) 

136 

ducks, eagles, falcons, 


Automobile repairing industry .. 

386 

flamingos, flowerpeckers. 


Ayyana 

125 

flycatchers, fowl, geese, gulls. 


Auxiliary Cadet Corps 

Backward Class Wing, Social 

667 

harriers, herons, honey- 
suckers, hombills, Indian 
bushchat, Indian crow. 


Welfare Department 

598-99 

kingfishers, kites, larks. 


Bahlol Khan 

156-57 

magpies, orioles, owls. 


Bahiravgad fort (Chiplun Taluka). 

736 

pankombdi, paroquets. 


Bahiravgad fort (Kankavh peta). 

736 

partridges, pigeon, plover. 


Baila (fork) 

334 

quail, robins, shrikes. 


Bairam Khan 

129 

sparrows, swallows, teal. 


Baji Ghorpade 

160 

titlark, thrush, vultures. 


Bajirao II 

173 

wagtails, warblers, weaver 


Bakeries .. ., 

507 

birds, woodpeckers. 


Balapir 

736 

Boarding houses (khanavali) 

507-08 

Balutedars 

368-69 

Bombay Beggars Act, 1945 

599 

Sand (areca nut disease) 

355 

Bombay Borstal Schools Act 

599 

Bande 

737 

Bombay Children Act, 1948 

599 

Bande fort 

738 

Bombay Co-operative Societies 


Ban ganga 

782 

Act (VII of 1925).. 

639, 642 

Bandgul (mango disease) 

356 

Bombay Habitual Offenders 


Bandar Sakhri 

738 

Registration Act, 1947 

599 

Bankot— 

739 

Bombay Money-lenders Act 


History, 740 


(XXXI of 194n) .. 

395-96 

Banks, joint-stock 

417-21 

Bombay Motor Vehicles Tax Act.. 

625-26 

Baptism .. ,, 

255-56 

Bombay Primary Education Act 


Bapu Saheb Savant Khem IV ., 

175 

(LXI of 1947) 

662 

Barbers 

512-13 

Bombay Probation of Offenders 


Barreto 

144 

Act, 1938 

599 

Bava, spiritual teacher of Mahars. 

229 

Bombay Public Trusts Act 


Betelnut (Supari) ,, 

317 

(XXIX of 1950) .. 

698 

Betrothal, ritualistic, (Hindu) 

218 

Bombay Tenancy Act, 1939 

358-59 

Better living societies 

416 

Bombay Tenancy and Agricultural 


Bhagat (exorcist), at widow- 


Lands (Amendment) Act, 1955 

363-65 

marriage .. 

223 

Bombay Weights and Measures 


Bhagvantgad fort 

741 

(Enforcement) Act (LXIX of 


Bhagyavati 

125 

1958) 

649 

Bhakti Marg 

229 

Book binding and printing 

385-86 

Bhandaris, the caste of, in 1872 .. 

205 

Borough Municipalities 

564-65 

Bharatgad fort 

742 

Borya or Adur 

734 

Bhargavram or Parashuram temple 

781 

Bovine population .. 

335 

Bhatache Khodatil Kid (stem borer) 

351 

Brahmins, religious observances of 

228 

Bhatavaril tol (paddy grass hopper) 

352 

Brass and copper metal, a small- 


Bhatiyas, the caste of, in 1872 

204 

scale industry ., 

389 







INDEX 


iii 



Page. 

BuUock cart 

334 

Bungalows and Rest Houstis 

501 

Burondi 

741 

Button-manufacturing industry .. 

388 

Cashewnut cultivatioi, potentiali¬ 


ties of 

530 

Cashewnut decorticating industry 

381-82 

Castes in 1872, Hindu ! 

201-06 

Categories of Small SE virigs 

422 

Cattle 

338 

Cattle improvement .. 

340 

Caula, ceremony of 

210 

Cavadas, fried wafers 

193 

Cave, Hasta Dongar 

801 

Cement Concrete Protlucts 

387 

Census 1951, details of population 

185 

Centra! Financing Agencies 

412 

Central Sales Tax 

614 

Cereals 

305-11 

Chalukyas, early, 108-1.5 ; later. 


124-26. 


Chamund 

126 

Charity Commissioner • - 

699-704 

Assessors’ enquiiies, 703 ; 


Audit of trusis, 702; 


Bombay PubI c Trusts 


Act (XXIX of 1050), 699 ; 


Statistics, 701 ; Suits for 


reliefs, 703 ; Trustees, defies 


of, 700. 


Chatursing 

177 

Chemicals 

383-85 

Chief Conservator of Forests 

632 

Chillies (mirchi) 

317 

Chief Marketing Officer 

643 

Chiplun—• 

742 

History, 744 ; Municipality, 


743 : Trade, 742. 


Christians— 

252-61 

Baptism, 255 ; Birth, 255 ; 


Customs, 255-61 ; rieaih and 


funeral, 260-61 ; Div-s, 253 ; 


Houses, 252 ; Langiuige, 252; 


Marriage, 256-60 ; Popu¬ 


lation of, 252 ; Religious 


organisation, 254-55 


Chutus and Abhiras ., 

104,127 

Circle Inspectors 

554 

Circle Officers 

554 

Citpavans, the caste of, in 1372 .. 

201 

Civil Condition by Age Periods, 


(Table), 1911, 1931, l-) 5 i, 

194-95 

Civil Hospital, Ratnagiri ,, 

670, 794 

pvil Surgeon .. ,. 

670 

Vf 4174-668 

.. 


Page, 

Climate— .. .. 27-33 

Cloudiness, 28 ; Humidity, 28 ; 

Rainfall, 27-28; Seasons, 27 ; 

Special weather phenomena, 28 ; 
Temperature, 28 ; Winds, 28. 

Clive, Captain .. .. 169 

Clod crusher (maind) .. 332-33 

Coastal trade .. .. 460-62 


Collector— 

Functions of, 538-47 ; 

Collector’s Oflice, 548 ; 

Collector’s OflSce, Ratnagiri, 

795. 

Commissioner of Police, Bombay 586 

Communities— 

enumeration of, 1951 census .. 185 

Community Project and National 704-12 

Extension Service— 

Administrative Machinery, 704- 
05 ; Aims and Operations, 

706-07 Gram Sevaks, 

704-05 ; Origin, 703 ; Plan, 

704; Statistics and other 
details, 707-12. 

Compost manure .. .. 349 

Condiments and Spices— .. 316-17 

area, talukawise (1955-56), 

316 ; betelnut (Supari), 317 ; 
chillies (mirchi), 317. 

Co-operative Department— .. 639-45 

Assistant Marketing Officer, 643; 

Assistant Registrar, 639 ; 

Audit, 641 ; Auditors, 641 ; 

Bombay Money Lenders Act 
(XXXI 1946), 643 ; Chief 

Marketing Officer, 643. 

District Co-operative Board, 

640 ; Maharashtra State 
Co-operative Union, 642; 

Marketing, 642-43 ; Money- 
Lending, 643 ; Organisation, 

639, 644-45; Other staff, 

641-42; Sarvodaya centres, 

644 ; Supervision staff, 639- 
40 ; Supervising Unions, 640. 
Co-operative Societies and Banks. 400-17 

Copper and brass metal industry. 389 

Cottage Industries— 

Assistant Registrar of Co¬ 
operative Societies ’' and 
Industrial Co-operatives, 
duties of, 645-46 ; Coir Ex¬ 
traction ■ and Spinning 
Institution, 648 ; Industrial 
Training Schools, statistics of, 

647; Industrial Training 
Schools, Technical Experts, 
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648 ; Khadi and Village 
Industries, 648 ; National 

Extension Service Blocks, 
work of, 648 ; Organisation, 
645-46 : Production Centres, 

Page. 

648. 

rop-finance 

400 

Current Sales Tax Act 

612-13 

Customs (Christians) 

255-61 

Customs, Hindu— 

Caul 209 ; Death and Funeral, 
224 ; Marriage, 213-23 ; 

Naming ceremony, 208-09 ; 
Obsequies, 225-27 ; Pregnancy 
and Birth, 207-08 ; Thread- 
girding, 209-12 ; Widow- 

206-27 

marriage, 223. 

Dabhilavati .. 

97 

Dabhol— 

745 

History, 746. 

Daldis 

264 

Damodarasena .. 

106 

Dapoli 

750 

Dasavarman 

125 

Dashavatari Khel 

242-43 

Death and funeral (Christians) .. 

260-61 

Deities, classes of— 

Disease deities, 233 ; Cram- 
devatas, 231 ; Istadevatas, 233; 
Kuladevatas, 232 ; Sthanadeva- 
tas, 232 ; Deities, worshipped 
by Hindus, 231-34 ; worshipped 

231-34 

by Mahars, 229. 

Department of Cottage Industries 
and Industrial Co-operatives. 

645-49 

Department of Education— 
Introduction, 661 ; Primary 

660-70 

Education, 663. 

Department of Industries 

649-51 

Deputy Director of Industries, 

649 

Bombay Region. 

Devasthan Inoms .. ,. 

363 

Devgad— ,. ,. 

751 

fort, 751. 

Dhamapur .. 

753 

Dhulap, Anandrao .. 

171 

Dhopeshvar 

754 

Dindi dance 

248 

Dilawar Khan Afghan 

130 

Dinkar Mahadeo 

169 

Director of Education 

662 

Directorate of Publicity— .. 

District Publicity Officer, 715 ; 
Rural Broadcasting, 715-16. 

715-17 

Diseases, soBUhon to the district.; 

676-7» 


Page. 

Diseases of Crops— .. 353-57 

band (areca nut disease), 355 ; 
bandgul (mango disease), 356 ; 
bhuri (powdery mildew), 354- 
55 ; kmi (smut), 354 ; karpa 
(paddy disease), 354 ; kevda 
(yellow vein mosaic), 354, 356, 

357 ; khaira (canker), 356-57 ; 
kolaroga (areca nut disease), 

355 ; mar (banana disease), 

356 ; mar (brinjal disease), 

354 ; mar (wilt disease of 
gram), 354 ; mool kujne or 
Anaberoga (areca nut disease), 

355 ; pane valne (leaf curl of 
tomato), 354 ; paya kujne 
(foot-rot of papaya), 357 ; 
shenda kujne (cocoanut 
disease), 356. 


Dishes, special, prepared from rice 193 

District Agricultural Officer, duties 627-28 

of— 

District Co-operative Board .. 640 

District Co-operative Officer .. 639 

District Development Board .. 545 

District Health Officer— .. 569 

•duties of, 672-73. 

District Local Board, Ratnagiri— 565-70 

Hospitals and Dispensaries, 570. 

District Local Board Office 795 

Building, Ratnagiri. 

District Magistrate .. .. 543 

District Publicity Officer .. 715-17 

District Registrar .. .. 544 

District Soldier’s, Sailor’s and Air- 547 

men’s Board. 

District Superintendent of Police .. 585-86 

Divakarasena .. .. 106 

Divisional Commissioner, Bombay 537-38 

Division. 

Divisional Deputy Registrar .. 639 

Divisional Forest Officer— ,. 632 

duties of, 635. 

Dohale (longings) in pregnancy .. 207 

Dom Diogo de Menezes .. 145 

Dom Jeronymo .. .. 145 

Dom Loreneo de Almeida .. 139 

Dom Panlo de Lima Pereira .. 145 

Dom Pedro de Menezes .. 145 

Don Francisco de Mascarenhas .. 144-47 

Dongar, Kupicha .. .. 768 

Dowry—yaradakeina.. .. 214 

Dress, types of— .. .. 188-90 

Child-dress, 188; Female-diess, 

190; Male-dress, 189.' 

DurgaBai .. .. 175-76' 

Dutch i- 151-53 
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East India Company .. .. 153 

Economic potentialities— 

regarding agriculture, industry, 
trade and trarssport, 529. 

Edible oil industry ., .. 386-87 

Edicts of Asoka .. ,. 101 

Education and rcsjiircb, individuals 509-11 

and institutions engeiged in. 

Education Department— .. 661-70 

Auxiliary Cadet corps, 667 ; 

Bombay Primary Education 
Act, 663-64 ; Colleges, 667-68 ; 

Deputy Educational 

Inspector, clmies of, 662-63 ; 

Director of l-.ducation, duties 
of, 662 ; Mental Hospital, 

673 ; Organ nation, 662 ; 

Physical Ed iiaition, 667 ; 

Schools—Prinary and 

Secondary, 6(i?-67 ; Statistics, 

664-67 ; Technical and 

Industrial Traiiiijig, <168-70. 

Electricity General ion .. 380-81 

Entertainment— .. 242-48 

Dasavatari l.hel, 242-43 ; 

Dindi dance, 248 ; Folk 
dances, 243 ; Gaurica nach, 

246 ; Kala dance, 244-45 ; 

Katkhel, 241 ; Miahalaxmi 
dance, 248 ; Mangalagaur 
dance, 245 ; Phugadi, 245 ; 

Radha dance, 247 ; Tipri and 
Goph, 244. 

Epic Period .. .. 98 

Epidemics ,. .. 678-79 

Executive Enginee r .. .. 653 

Executive Engineei’s Office, 799 
Ratnagiri. 

Family Planning-- .. 675-679 

facilities provided oy Government. 

Famines . • 369-71 

Fanning societies ,, 415 

Farm yard manure .. 
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Feasts at marriage 

221 

Ferries, account of .. 

487-90 

Fibre industry 

389 

Fibres— 

318 


area, taluka-wise (1955-56), 318 ; 
ambadi, 318 ; sann hemp, 318, 


Finance— ,. 

Agricultural Debtors’ Relief Act, 

397-99 ; Co-operative Credit 
Societies, Grain Depots and 
Grain Banks, 412 ; Agricul¬ 
tural Co-operative Credit 
Society, 402-06 ; 410-11 ; 
Better-living Societies, 416; 

Central Financing Agencies, 

412 ; Farming Societies, 415 ; 

Fisheries Societies, 415-16 ; 

Marketing and supply 
Societies, 415 ; Non-agricultu- 
ral Credit Societies (Urban 
Banks), 412-14 ; Taluka Deve¬ 
lopment Boards, 415 ; Co¬ 
operative Societies and banks, 

400-17 ; Co-operative finance, 

400 ; Financial assistance to 
agriculture and industry, 426- 
37 ; Insurance (companies) 

425-26; Introduction, 393- 
94; Joint-stock banks, 

417-21 ; Money Lenders* Act, 

1946, 395-96 ; Multipurpose 
Societies, 411-12 ; Small 
Saving Schemes, 412-28; 

Tagai Loans, 426-31. 

Fish— .. 69-88 

Co-operative Societies, 72; 

Disposal of catch, 72; Fish¬ 
eries Schools, 71 ; Fisher¬ 
men, 71 ; Fishes found, list 
of, 73-88 ; Fishing gear, 69- 
71 ; Fishing season, 71 ; 

Konkan Vikas Programme, 

72; Research, 72. 

Fisheries department— .. 658-59 

Betterment schemes, €59 ; Orga¬ 
nisation, 658; Superintendent 
of Fisheries, duties of, '658-59. 


350 
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Fisheries Societies .. .. 4IS'16 

Fishers, the caste of, in 1872 .. 206 

Fishing industry .. ,, 389-90 

Floods .. .. .. 372-73 

Flour Milling .. .. 511 

Flowers— 

Chaplets of, worn by ladies. .. 191 

Fodder .. .. .. 322-23 

Folk dances .. .. 243-48 

Food, types of .. .. 192-93 

Footnote on Ratnagiri Celebrities. 183 

Forest and Grazing Committee .. 638 

Forest Department— .. 632-38 

Chief Conservator of Forests, 


632 ; Annual Rainfall, 633-34 ; 

Area, 633 ; Classification of 
forests, 635 ; Divisions, 633 ; 

Functions, 636 ; Organisation, 

632; Protection, working circle, 

637 ; Regeneration and Main¬ 
tenance, 636 ; Research and 
Working Plan, 634 ; Species 
found in, 634; Teak pole work¬ 
ing circle, 637 ; Teak timber 
working circle, 637 ; Van 
Mahotsava, 638 ; Wild Life 
Week, 638 ; Working Plan, 

635-36. 

Forests— .. 33-42 

area under, 33-34 ; produce, 42 ; 
species, 34-35 ; trees, shrubs, 
etc., 37-42. 

Forest resources, potentialities of, 
bamboo, gum, katha, timber, 
teak, hirda, shikekai, etc., 531. 

Forts— .. 754 

Bande, 738 ; Bahiravgad 
(Chiplun taluka), 736 ; Bahirav¬ 
gad (Kankavli peta), 736 ; 

Fatehgad, 758 ; Bhagvantgad, 

741 ; Bharatgad, 742 ; Bhavan- 
gad, 742 ; Gopalgad, 735 ; 

Jayagad, 760; Kharepatan, 763 ; 
Mahadevgad, 768; Mahipatgad, 

769 ; Maimatgad, 770 ; Man- 
dangad, 776 ; Manohar, 776 ; 

Govalkot, 745 ; Mansantosh, 

777 ; Palgad, 780 ; Pandavgad, 

775 ; Prachitgad, 807 ; Rajapur, 

787 ; Ramgad, 788 ; Rangna or 
Prasiddhagad, 782.; Sawant- 
wadi, 805 ; VetaJgad, 813 ; 
Vijayadurg. 814; Uchitgad.or 
Prachitgad, 807. 


Page 


Francois Martin ., .. 157 

French, early .. .. 153, 155 

French East India Company .. 156 

Fruit canning .. .. 385 

Fruits— .. 319-22 


area, talukawise (1955-56), 319; 
amba, 320-21 ; kaju, 322 ; 
kele, 321. 

Games, major, 249; minor, 249-50 ; 
team, 250-51 ; Aba-dabi, 250 ; 

Ag-gadi, 249 ; Cendu-phali, 250 ; 
Ghoda-Ghoda, 249 ; Ghodyas 
cendu mar, 250 ; Gup-cup-toba, 

250 ; Khulkhula, 249 ; Kokalya, 

251 ; Kurghodi, 251 ; Sar-sar- 
kathi, 251 ; Siva-Sivi, 250 ; 
Suraparambi, 251 ; Vagh Bakari, 

251. 

Ganapati Pule 756,70 

Gaurica naca .. .. 246 

General Economic Survey— .. 265-274 

agriculture, 266-68 ; industries, 

268-69 ; trade, 269-70 ; finance, 

270-72 ; population, 265-66 ; 
transport, 272-73. 

Geology— .. 13-27 

economic, 20-27 ; bauxite and 
laterite, 20-21 ; building stones, 

21 ; clays, 21 ; chromite, 22 ; 
feldspar, 22 ; glass sand, 22-23; 
ilmenite, 23-24 ; iron ore, 24 ; 
limestone, 24 ; manganese ore, 

24-25 ; mica, 25 ; mineral 
waters, 25-26 ; ochres, 26 ; 
salt, 26 ; steatite, 26 ; water- 
supply, 26-27; geological forma¬ 
tions, 13-20 ; basic and ultra- 
mafic intrusions, 16-17; Cudda- 
lore series, 19 ; Deccan trap, 18; 
Dharwars, 13 ; granite gneiss, 

15-16 ; infra-trappean beds, 

17-18 ; Kaladgi series, 17 ; 
laterite, 19 ; recent deposits, 20. 


Games, played at marriage .. 221 

Ganapati, prayer to, at thread- 210-12 
girding. 

Gautamiputra .. ., 102-03 

Gaurihar, prayer to, at marriage 219 

ceremony. 

Gayatri verse, teaching of, at 
thread-girding .. .. 212 

General Sales Tax .. .. 613 
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Gramadevatas (village; deities), 231-32 

Maruti, 231 ; Piimlhar., 232 ; 

Vetal, 232. 

G/iavofl, rice-Hou p.iti-cakes .. 193 

Ghosts and spiri s, types of .. 234-36 

Goldsmiths . .. 511-12 

Gopalgad . .. 735 

Gordon, Major ,. .. 172 

Gotracate, ceremony of, at marriage. 222 
Goval .. .. .. 756 

Govalkot fort .. .. 756 

Govind Deva (Kurnba Deva) .. 129 

Greeks ,. .. .. 102 

Grain depots ano banks .. 412 

Grain godowns. It atnagiri .. 795 

Green vegetables .. .. 325 

Grhyasutras, (ibservances pres- 207 

cribed by. 

Gujars, the caste cf, in 1872 .. 204 

Guhagar .. .. .. 756 

Handioom weavi I.g, industry .. 390-91 

Harijans, religioi s observances of. 229 

Harnai .. .. .. 757 

Harpaldeva .. .. 128 

Harvesting . , ., 329 

Hasta Dongar Ca -v . , .. 801 

History, extent . .. 94 

Holidays (Hindu) -■ .. 236-41 


Aksatritiya, 241 ; Asadhi Ekada- 
si, 240 ; !>anara, 237 ; 
Divali, 238 ; Gsmesh Catur- 
thi, 237 ; Ga 1 % 237 ; Gokul 
Astami, 241 : Holi or Simga, 

239 ; Kark S.tnkraiit, 236 ; 
Kartiki Ekatlasi, 240 ; Makar 
Sankrant, 23.S ; Naga 
Panchami, 2.to ; Narali Paur- 
nima, 237 ; Navaratra, 237 ; 
Padva, 236 Ram Navami, 

240 ; Ratha Saptajni, 241 ; 
Siva-ratra, 241 ; Tiipuri 
Pauruima, 241 ; Tulasi Vivaha, 
241. 


Horticulture 

629 

Hospitals and Dispensaries 

570 

Hot springs— 

25-26 


Aravali springs Khed spring, 
Rajapur spririgs, Sangamesh- 
war spring, Rajwadi spring, 
Tural spring, Uiihala spring. 


Page 


Houses, types of 

187 

Houses and Inmates, Urban 

199 

Area, 1951 (table). 


Houses and Inmates, Rural Area, 

200 

1951 (table). 


Hoyasala .. 

126 

Imad-ul-mulk 

137 

Implements, agricultural— 

330-35 

bullock cart, 334 ; clod crusher 


{maind), 332 ; fork (baild). 


334 ; leveller (petari), 333 ; 


peg tooth harrow {gute-phali). 


333 ; Persian wheel (rathat). 


334 ; plough (nangar), 332 ; 


rake (ale), 333 ; water splasher 


(Shimpi or Shelne), 334. 


Inams 

540 

Indian Forest Act (XVI 1927) 

635-37 

Industries Department 

649-55 

Industrial Disputes Act, 1947 

682 

Industrial potentialities, fishing, 

531-33 

mining, fruit canning, cashew- 


nut decorticating, etc. 


Industrial Training Schools 

647 


Industries— 


Organisation, 649-51 ; Assistant 
Director of Industries, 650 ; 
Standards of Weights and 
Measures Act, 1956, 650 ; 
Deputy Director of Industries, 
duties of, 649-50 ; Labour 
legislation, 392 ; Labour 
organisation, 392 ; Large- 
scale industries—Automobile 
repairing, 386 ; Bidi-making, 
387-88; Button manufacturing, 

388 ; Cashew-nut decorticat¬ 
ing, 381-82 ; Cement concrete 
products, 387 ; Chemicals, 
385 ; Edible oil, 386-87 ; 
Electricity Generation, 380- 
81 ; Fruit canning, 385 ; 
Printing and Book-binding, 
385-86 ; Saw-milling, 382-83 ; 
Small-scale industries, 388-92 ; 
Bidi-making, 388 ; Copper 
and brass metal, 389 ; Fibre, 

389 ; Fishing, 389-90 ; Hand- 
loom-weaving, 390 : Leather, 
391 ; Panchas, production of, 
390-91 ; Salt. 391-92 ; Saris, 
production of. 390-91 ; 
Number of economically 
active people in industry 
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INDEX 
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(processing and manufacture 
and construction and utility) 
in 1951, 377-78 ; Number of 
persons engaged in different 
industries (in 1911, 1921 and 
1931) in Ratnagiri district, 
376. 


Industrial Statistics Act (XIX of 

649 

1942). 

Industry and agriculture, financial 

426-437 

assistance to. 

Inspector General of Prisons 

593 

Insurance (Companies) 

425-26 

Interculturing 

329 

Invitations to marriage, ways of .. 

216 

Iron ore .. 

557 

Irrigation— 

340-46 

area irrigated (1955-56), 342 ; 


area irrigated, food crops, 
(1955-56), 345 ; area irrigated, 
non-food crops (1955-56), 
346 ; minor irrigation schemes, 
343-44 ; sources of, taluka- 
wise (1955-56), 341. 


Jail Department— 

593-96 

Board of visitors, 595 ; Educa¬ 


tion of prisoners, 596 ; Guard¬ 
ing establishment, 593 ; Ins¬ 
pector General of Prisons, 

593 ; Jailors, 593 ; Jail Pan- 

chayat, 595 ; Jail reforms 

committee, 594 ; Location of 
jails, 593 ; Matrons, 594 ; 
Offenders, classes of, 597 ; 
Prisoners classification of, 

594 ; Recruitment of trainees 

593 ; Resident Medical 


Officers, 594 ; Sanitation and 
hygiene, 596 ; Sub-jails, aver¬ 
age population of, 596 ; 
Superintendent of Prisons, 
593. 


Jains— 

106 

the caste of, in 1872, 203. 

Jaitapur .. 

761 

Jamabandi 

550 

Jamatis .. 

263-64 

Juvenile Courts 

597 

Jassid hoppers (flower jxsts) 

353 

Javala, cerepiony of .. 

209 

Jayadaman 

103 

Jayagad 

759 

Jayagad fort ;; 

760 
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Jayagad port 

760 

Jayakesi .. 

121, 122 

Jayasimha .. 116 

119, 125 

Jivaji Gavli 

169 

Joao de castro 

143 

Joint-stock banks 

417-21 

Judicial Department .. 

581-85 

Additional Sessions Judge, 581; 


Assistant Judges, 581 ; Assi¬ 


stant Sessions Judges, 582 ; 


Civil Judges, 581-82 ; Civil 


Courts, 581-82 ; Criminal 


Courts, 582 ; District Court, 


583 ; District Judge, 582 ; 


District Magistrate, 583 ; 


Expenditure of Judicial 


Department, 585 ; Executive 


Magistrate, 583 ; Government 


pleaders, 583 ; High Court, 


583 ; Judiciary and executive. 


582-83 ; Law officers, 583 ; 


Magistrate-Honorary, 583 ; 


Legal practitioners, number of. 


583 ; Nyaya Panchayats (see 


Nyaya Panchayats) 584-85 ; 


Public prosecutors, 583 ; 


Sessions and District Judge, 


582 ; Sessions Judge, 582. 


Kadambas early, 107, 109 ; of 


Goa, 119, 


of Hangal, 122, 124, 127 ; 


Kaju 

322 

Kakatiya Ganapati .. 

127 

Kakusthavarman 

106 

Kala dance 

244-45 

Kalbadevi bay 

778 

Kalachuri Kings 

106 

Kaleshvar temple (Nerur) 

779 

Kamadeva (Mahamandalesvara 

125 

Kalyan Purvaradhisvara). 


Kamaladevi 

122 

Kamtekot 

762 

Karnavedha, ceremony of 

208 

Katii (Smut) 

354 

Kanakdurg 

757 

Kauli and Katuban Tenures 

360 

Karpa (Paddy disease).. 

354 

Kama the Chalukya .. 

803 

Karncshvar temple .. 

803 

Karve, Maharshi .. ., 

183 

Kanyadana, ceremony of 

220 

Kele 

321 

Kesiraja .. 

117 
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kclkar Han Hallal 

174 

Kdshi, a niiiior |>. ! i ,, 

762 

Ki’lvan —congi'aiLii uiuy feast! 

; at 215 

marriage. 


Kennedy Col. 

176 

Xerd'fl (yclloii vein inosaict 

354, 356, 357 

Khan Kishv.ir 

136 

Khaiva 

.. 356, 357 

Khandoji Mankar 

169 

Kharepatan 

■■ 


t'ort, 704 ; Ill'lliry, 763 ; 
Manaeomcni, 763 ; Trade, 


763 ; Municipality, 7(4. 

K hed—■ 

the taluJia heacquarters, 764 ; 
Khed hot spri'iiJi, 25, 


K hem Savant 

172 

K;tt Khel 

247 

Khir, popular holiday dish 

193 

Khwaja Ali Shiran 

144 

Kid of cereals 

351-52 

Kocharc ., 

779 

Kirtivarma 

106,107 

Krishnaraja 

115 

Krisnadeva Rao 

129 

Khoti tenures 

360 

Kochchaduiyai) 

114 

Knli Outrages 

177-79 

Kolaroga (arccti nvi disease) 

35'5 

Krisnamandi 

124 

Kiidal 

767 

K udal fon 

767 

Kumarapala 

117 

Kunbis, the caste ol. in 1872 

20-1 

Kunkeri .. 

768 

Kunkeshvar 

766 

Kupicha Dongar 

768 



t’.\f;£ 

l .aja-homa, tiic rite of at marriage. 

221 

Lakshin i Bai 

174 

Lakshmiuaray un temple (V’alavat). 

808 

l.and Improvement loans Act <>1 

426 

I8>S3. 


Land records dcpartmeiil 

601-611 


Circle I nspeclor. 1 ;, 610 ; Cily 
surve;. ntticc, 609 : C'liissifica- 
lion. 001-02 ; iLiixtions of. 

607-0S ; Devaaihun imas or 
iiuinis. (tOO ; Dhara land, 605 ; 

District and Cadastral survey 
stall’. 609 ; liiam I'cnurcs, 

<>06 ; inspector ol’ l.and 
Itocords, duties of, 60b'-09 ; 

Kauli and Ktttuhan Tenures, 

605 ; Khoti Tenure, 604; 
l.and records stall', 608 ; 

I’ciHirc, 604 ; Pot-hisaa, survey 
staff, 610 ; Maintenance Surve¬ 
yor, 610 ; Posl-vuir Jiccons- 
truclion Scheincs, 610-11 ; 

Record of Rights, 607; Settle¬ 
ment asses,siriettt, 602-03 ; Soil 
classification, 601-02 ; Survey, 

601 ; Village maps, 601, 

land Revenue and General 
Administration--- 536-57 

i. iivle Inspectors, Circle Officers. 

C'ollector, District Registrar, 

544 ; District Magistrate, 

543 ; District Development 
Board, 545 ; District Soldiers, 

Sailors and .Airmen’s Board, 

547 ; Divisional Commissioner 
5.47-38 ; Land Revenue 
Collection, statistics of, 539 ; 


1 alxmr Dcpai tniem .. 681-88 

(iloirmrissioner ol 1 ahcvir, duties 
of, 681 ; laiioiy Depart¬ 
ment, 686 ; 1nili;tii;a Arbitra¬ 
tions, 685-86 ; ladusUial Dis¬ 
putes Act, 194681 : Labour 
legislation, 392 , Labour oflice, 

682-84 ; Minin liim Wages 

Act, 1948, 688 ; Orgariisation, 

681 ; Payment of W'agcs Act 
1936, 687 ; Steam Boiler 
and Smoke Nu sances Depart¬ 
ment, 688 ; Wages and Eam- 
nings, 683 ; Wt rkmen’s Com¬ 
pensation Act. 687 : Under¬ 
takings, 682 ; 


Local Self-Government, 
functions of Collector, 542 ; 
Mabalkaris and Mamlatdars, 
duties of, 550-54 I’atil (village 
headman), 555 Praiit Officers, 
548-51) ; Talalhi, 556 ; Village 
servants 556-57. 


1 and revenue collections 

540 

l.anguage-mother-tongue (table.) ., 

196 

Lanje, a peta headquarters 

766 

l.asbkari alya (Swarming Cater¬ 

351 

pillar). 


Launderics 

513-14 

Leafy Vegetables 

326 

Leather indastry 

391 

Legal profession 

514 


(O.O.P.) i.-A \ r 4171-—67 {1,000—7-62) 
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Pxt.i. 

Leveller tj-ctiiii) 

33.' 

Licences and authorisations 

('1.3-14 

Litif’uyotx, the caste of in 1872 . . 

203 

Livelihood pattern of 1951 popula¬ 
tion. 

186 

Live-stock - 

bovine population (.1951 and 

335-a(; 


195(.i, x35 : cuUIl-, .138 ; cattle 
ii!iiiii)Veivicnt, 340 : Distrilni- 
tion ol' , ill I'>.36. 

337 ; Fodder .339 ; itoultO - 

338 ; prices 339 ; I’roducts 
338-39 ; Sheep and Goats. 
3.38 ; Sources ol' Supply. 
338 ; Xoicriiiary and husban¬ 
dry facilities, 340. 

Local Self Government— 

Horotigh .Municipaliiics taxaiion. 
5(^5. 

l,otal Self Govcrnnieni 


Locust plagues ' ., .. 371-73 

Lodging and Boarding houses 513 

Lokarnanya Tilak Memorials 'nn 

Machal .. 7t>S 

Mahadji Shiudia 173 

Mtihadeva Yadava 1.27 

Mahadevgad 76,s 

Mahalaxmi dance .. 2lx 

Mahalkaris and ManilaUlars, duties 
of, 

Mahamandaleshvara 119 

Mahmud Bcgada .. .. 137 

Mahmud Ciawan .. 133, 134, 13,3,136 

Mah,arashlra Distriet Probation .59s 

and After-care Association. 

Maharaslitra State Cvi-operatise <>17 

Union 

Maharashtra State Road Transpoi i 
Corporation-- 656-.s,s 


amenities, 657-.58 ; organisation 
and opeiations of, 495-501 ; 
IFivisionaJ eonlroller, duties 
of, 656-57 : organisation, 


656-57 ; statistics of, 657, 

Mahipatgad fort .. 769 

Maimatgad fort .. 770 

Maleshvar temple ( Mural) .. 778 

Malgaon . . 770 

Malgund .. . . .. 770 

Malik Ahmad ■ I36 

(Ahmad Ni/am-ul-mulk Bheiry), 

Malik Ahmad of Junnar .. 137 

Malik Kafur 128 


Pac.i 


Malik Toeuiii .. 145, 14:- 

Malik-ut-Tujjar !’0, 131, 133 

Malik Saifuddin Ghory 12'' 

Mallihayina 12.7 

Mallikarjuna 117, 122, 133 

Malvan. a busy minor port— 77o 

History, 772 ; Municipality, 771; 

1’opulaiion, 771. ; 

Marnlaidar's Gll'iee, Ralnagiri 79' 

Managed F.slales,, Administration 717-19 


of. 

Court ol‘ Wards .\ct (1905), 
717; Lstates uniler managem¬ 
ent, 718 ; Guardians and 
Wards Aci. iVMI of IS9ii). 
718, 


Mandaiigiui fori . . 77(> 

Mandangad, a l.iluka licadquarlci' 77(.' 

Mangala'-hlakas (lucky verses) 

Sung at thread-girding, 211 ; in 
marriage, 219. 

Vhmgalcsha lOl, IHt 

Maugis Production,. 

pro-lpccls and piUeiuialitics oi'. 536 

Manohar fort .. 776 

Mansantosh I'ori ., 777 

Manure— , . 349-56 

compost manure, 349 ; farm 
yard ntanurc, 350 ; manuic 
inKiures, 350, 

Manuring ., .. 327 

Miu- (banana disease)— 35(> 

(brinjal disease), 354 ; (wilt 
disease of gram), 354. 

-Maral .. .. 778 

Maraihas, the caste of, in 1872 . 20.' 

Marine Biological Rcsearcl) 798 

Station Ratnagiri. 

Marriage (Christians).. 256-6(> 

Marri.igo, ceremony of (H indti) 213-2.3 

F.ndogainy and c.sogatuy, rules ol, 

213 : (iliiina ceremony, 215 : 
(irahapiavcsli, 221 ; Gai- 
riicalc ceremony. 222 : 


Invitations, 216; Kanymhuui 
ceremony, 220 ; Mamhipi! 
erection of, 215 ; Mwipa- 
lashiakas, auspicious verses. 
219 ; Midiurfii, settling of, 
214 ; Phulsiiili, presenting of. 
217 ; propitiatory rites, 217 ; 
Sakhwpmla ceremony, 214 : 
Suiiuinulhimii feasts, 221 ; 
Saptapadi, 221 ; Settlement 
at, 213 ; Siiiuiiilpiijana, 216 ; 
I aiipriischayii 2ift\ Varat, 222. 
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Mini.c!;ng a)''.u Supply Societies .. 

415 

Masiire .. 

777 

Matrubiiojanu, ceremony of, at 

210 

tliread-girding. 

Maiiryas 

lot! 

Mayurashanna (Mtiy uravarma) ,. 

107 

Mediaeval Periixl 

127 

Mediiu-jaihuia, ceremony of 

212 

Medical Deparlmcnt - 

670-75 

Civil Surgeon, 67i , 

Mcti leal practi 1 loners, 

515 ; Mental Hospital 673 : 

Mcnui! Dospita!, Ralnagiri. 

797 , 

Mclika .taiian 

130 

Mhapral .. 

76S 

Mahars, the caste of, in 1872 

20(' 

Middleton, Sir Henry. 

15.'' 

Mineral potential 

5.32-33 

Miniinuin Wages .Act, 1948 

688 

Minor Irrigation Schemes 

343-44 

Miguel Rodriqueso Coutinho 

14.^ 

M irya 

778 

Mirya Bay 

778 


M isceli.ineous Ocoupat ions— 

bakeries, 507; bievcie repairing, 

50i(-00 ; boarding houses, 

507-08 ; education and 

rc^earc■!l, individuals and 
■ nvtauliooseng.igcd in, 500-11: 
goldsmifhy, 511-12; flour 
nulling, 511 ; hair-cutting 
saloons, 512-13 ; learned pro- 
Ibssions, 514-15 ; laundering, 

513-14 ; legal profession, 514 : 
lodging and boarding, 515 ; 
ntcdical profession, 5IS 

public tidniinislration, 506-07 ; 
rcfresluncnt shops, 516-17 ; 
tailoring, 517-lS. 

Money-lenders .. .. 394-05 

'Money benders Act, 1946 .. 395-96 

Afool Knjirc or Anaberoga (areca 355 

)iut disease). 

Motor Vehicles Department— r)24-2t> 

Assistant Regional Transport 
Officer, 625 ; Bombay Motor 
Vehicles Tax Act, 625-26 ; 

Liaison with Police Depart¬ 
ment, 625 ; Motor Vehicles 


P.VGL 


Acl, 624 ; Motor Vehicles 


Inspector, 625 ; Regional 


Transport .Aulhoriiy, 624-25 ; 


Regional Transport Olliecr, 


624-25 ; .State Transiron 


Authority, 624. 


Muaz/tiin 

162 

Mubarak Khiiji 

128 

Muehkund the sage .. 

768 

Muhammad Shah (Khan Mohamed) 129, 

134 

Multipurpose Societies 411-412 

Municipal Oliiee building, Ratnagiri 

79,'' 

Municipal travellers’ bungalov.. 

798; 

Rtitnagiri. 


MuniaofMalwa 

124 

Mtiqarrab Khan 

165 

Murta/a Nizam Shah 

144 

Muslims, 261-64 ; 


Daldis, 264 ; history of 262 ; 


.Icrmalis, 263 : Population of. 


261. 


Mtitiny of 1858 

180 


Najnuiddin Gilani 

136-37 

Nana Phadnis 

808 

Namlas .. 

100 

Nandos - 

779 

Nandos fort. 779. 

Narasinha 

o 

00 

Narendrasena, 

106 

Nasir-ud-din Shah flsmai! Mukh.t 

128 

National Extension Seev ieo Block .. 

547 

Natural Resources- - 

33-91 

f orests (sec forests), 33-42 ; 
wild animals (see wild animals) 

42-46 ; birds (see birds), 46-69 : 
snakes (see sn.akcs), 89-91 ; 
fish (see lish), 69-88, 

Nerur 

779 

Nevarc 

779 

Newspapers of Ratnagiri 

181-82 

Nimbalkar Siddhojirao 

174 

Nivti- • 

779 

Nivii fori, 779 ; Nfvti. a minor 
porl, 779. 

Non-.Vgrieulturai credit societies 

412-14 

(Crban Banks). 

Non-Brahmins, religious observunees 

228 

of. 

Nyaya paneliayats 

577-80 





IM)( \ 


1’ \(it, 


Ornaments, types of 

191-92 

Female (irnamcnls. 191 ; Male 


ornaiuenls, 191. 


(>va!iu\ ceremony of. U s'.idow- 

223 

marritige. 


Oulram, I t. Col, 

179 

Palgad fort 

781) 

Panchavi. woi'ship ol . 

208 

Fcmcim, production of 

390-91 

Pandtivgad fort 

775 

i^in Value (leaf cirri of tomato) . . 

354 

I'aradi, a disettse scaring rite 

234 

Parameshvarava rnian 

114 

Paranjpe R. P., Dr . 

183 

Parashuram or Bhargttsram temple 

781 

Parrehehra 

130 

Parraaras I2.s. 

126, 127 

Pamadatta 

107 

Parasharam Hill, footnote cm 

98 

Pa.sses 

780 

Pat, a garden village 

780 

Patankar Mansing 

174 

.Patil (village head-man) 

555 

Putit-Pawana Mandir. Ratnagiri ., 

707 

Pavas 

781 

Paya Kujnc (foot rot of papaya) 

357 

Payment of Wttgc.s .Act, 1936 

687 

Pedbe Parasharam . 

781 

Persons 



ccononiicall.v adivc in industry 
(processine niid niauufaclurc 
and coiistruulioa and utility 
In IS?]), 377-378 ; Engaged 
in differcnl induslries (in 1911, 

1921 and 1931) in Ratnagiri 
district, 376, 

Rests— .. . i •. 351-53 

timbyavoril bliirud (mango stem 
borer), 353 ; ambyavaril tiid- 
fiide (floiver pest), 353 ; 
bhalachyii Khodatil kid (stem 
borer), 351 ; bhatararil tol 
(paddy grass hopper), 352 ; 
jassid bnppeni (llowci' pests), 

353 : khekade (crabs), 352 ; 
of a'reals 351-52 ; 
lashkariaUa (Swarming cater¬ 
pillar), 351 ; rhinoceros beetle 
(cocoamii iksI), 352 ; Surah- 
until all (paddy worm), 351 ; 
tambdya mmgya 

(red anls), 353 ; undir (rats), 

353 ; Vect or iiiic bhtmgere 
(blue beetle), 352. 




IVlil 1 Iti.spii.ll 


67('. 

Phondagh.;rl .Aurrcirlittra! Re 

■■'.■.rreh 

348-49 

Surtiori. 

Phugttdi 


24.5 

Pliysieal 1 eaurre-. 


I-.53 

.\dmtnislt';rli\e Divrston. 

12 ; 


BcHuidark's, 12 ; 

(see dimirle), 27-3.) : 

Geo- 


graphical Regions, Ir.)-I2 


Geology (See Geology), la¬ 


ri ; Relief and Drain.igc, 


2-10 ; Situation, 1. 

I'iliibiudi, C'lvscnls of, to the 

i-H’UL- 

217' 

Phtrr'us 


782 

Places of Iriicrest . . 


-3.^-820 

Places ol' T radc 


95 

Plasei’s, the caste of. in 1872 


20.5 

Ploughing 


321. 

Planking .. 


327 

Police Department—; 

c . 

.585-92 


M-mcd police, duties, training etc, 

5,S9; Assistant Superinten- 
dems, 586 ; tionimissioncr of 
Police, 586 : Constables, 587 ; 

Crime tiguics, 589 ; Deputy 
Sniscrintcndcnts, 586 : Head 
constables, 587 ; Oislrici 
Superintendent of Police, 

5H5; Home Guards, 591 ; 

Home InsjKctor of IVlicc, 
duties of, 586; Jnspeetors, 

586 ; Intelligence Branci), 

587 ; Koth-al, 592 ; Motor 

cehiele.s and wireless sets, 589 ; 
Org,auisation of, 585-86 ; 

Police Prosecutors, 590; 

Probibitic'n Act, enforcement 
of, 587 ; Kevruittnent, 

588-89 ; Selection committee 
for recruitment, 5S8 ; Stale 
Reserve constabulary, 589 ; 

Strength of Pcilicv, 587 ; 
Sub-Divisional Police Officers, 

588 ; Sub-Inspectors, 586-87 ; 

Village defence parties, 591- 
92 ; S'illage police, 590 ; 

Wireless grid, 589. 

Population ■ .. .. 26.s-r',ri. 

Community-wise cmiincratioji 
185 ; llctaiis of 1951 Census, 

185 ; Population engaged irr 
agriculture (1951), 281 ; 

Population engaged in (1951) 
tillied agricultural occupations 
281 ; Of Hiitdu Religious 
sects in 1872, 228 ; lly lalukti 
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xiii 


Paob 

1901-51, (tablfO, 198 ; Tract- 
wise distribution, 185 ; Rural 
and urban 1851-1951 T., 278. 
Prohibition, enforcement of .. 587 

Ports— .. 

description of the main ports 
and inward and outward 
traffic througli them, 490-95 ; 

Ratnagiri, 490-91 ; Vengurla, 

491 ; Malvar, 491 ; Vijaya- 
durg, 491-92 ; .laitapur, 492 ; 

Deogad, 495 ; Bankot, 493 ; 

Dabhol, 493-94 ; Hsimai. 494. 
Portuguese, the .. .. 138-151 


Post and Telegraph facQities .. 501-03 

Poultry .. .. 338 ; 630-31 

Prachitgad or Ucliitgad i'ort .. 807 

Prant Officers, duties of .. 548.50 

Frasiddhagad or Rangna fort .. 782 

Pre-Christian Era ; .. .. 99 

Pregnancy and Birth, customs of, 207 

among Hindus. 

Primary Schools ; .. ,. 663-65 

Printing and Booicbindirig .. 385-86 

Prisoners, classilication of .. 594 

Prisons, Inspector General of .. 593 

Prisons, Superint indent of .. 593 

Prithvisena .. .. 105-06 

Production of Pciichas find saries 390-91 
Prohibition and Excise, Depart- 688-94 


ment— ; 

Committees, 693 ; Intoxicants, 

691 ; Medical Board, 689 ; 

Neera and Palm products, 

692-93 ; Organisation, 688 ; 

Permits, (i‘'i0.91 
Sanskar kcr dras, 694. 

Proto-Hist(>ry, 93 ; 

Proto and Ancient period, 97. 

Public Administration— ,. 535-80 

Functions of troliector, 538-47 ; 

Local Self-Government Depart¬ 
ment, 557-65. 

Public Health Department— .. 673-81 

Diseases, 677-78 ; Eamily Plan¬ 
ning, 675 : Maternity and 
Child Health Clentres, 679; 
Organisation, 673 ; Petit 
Hospital, 676 ; Primary Health 
Centres, 679 ; Sanitary Inspec¬ 
tors ; duties of, 674; 
Vaccinators, 675 ; Water Supply, 

680-81. 

Public Works— . 

Public Works Department. 

651-56 ; Ekctricril Circle, 654 


Page 


Irrigation Works, 652 ; Officers, 
duties of, 652 ; Organisation 
(Roads and Buildings), 651-52 ; 

Parks and Gardens, 656 ; Ports 
Administration, 660; Public 

Health Circle, Public Health 

Schemes, 660-61 ; Roads, 

659-60. 

Pulakesin .. 108,109,112 

Pulakesin II 

110, 111 

Pulses 

312-13 

Puluvami.. 

103 

Pumagad 

782 

Purchase Tax 

613 

Pusyamitra 

102 

Radha dance 

247 

Rajapur— 

Communications, 784 ; Fort, 
787 ; History, 786 ; 

Hot Springs 26 ; 787 ; Munici¬ 
pality, 785 ; Places of Interest, 
786 ; Population, 785. 

Rajkot fort 

775 

Rajwadi hot spring .. 

26 

Ramdeva .. 

128 

Ramchandra Savant .. 

175 

Rama temple, Ratnagiri 

796 

Ranarangabhima 

124 

Randpar .. 

788 

Rangna or Frasiddhagad fort 

782 

Range forest officer, duties of .. 

635 

Rasalgad fort 

788 

Rashtrakutas 

118,123 

Raste, Khanderao 

173 

Ratnagiri— 

A district headquarters, 789 ; 
History, 799 ; Municipality, 
789 ; Objects of Interest, 791 ; 



Civil Hospital, 794 ; Collector’s 
office, 795 ; District Local 
Board Office Building, 795 ; 
Executive Engineer’s Office, 799 ; 
Fort, 791 ; Grain godowns, 795 ; 
Jetty, 793 ; Mamlatdar’s Office, 
795 ; Marine Biological Research 
Station, 798 ; Mental Hospital, 

797 ; Municipal Office building, 

798 ; Municipal Traveller’s 
Bungalow, 798 ; Patit pavano 
Mandir, 797 ; Social Club. 797 ; 
Special Prison, 799 ; Thebaw 
Palace, 793 ; Training, College 
for Men* 797; Ifitthal temple, 
796; Port details, 789 ; 
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Page 

Rattaraja .. ■ ■ • • 1^5,120 

Rayatwari . - • • 362 

Registration Department— .. 621-23 

Annual income from, 623 ; 

District Registrar, 621-22 ; 

Documents to be registered, 621 ; 

Inspection, 621 ; Inspector 
General of Registration, 621 ; 
Sub-Registrar, 622-623. 

Relief and Drainage— .. 2-10 

coast-line, 3 ; estuarine plains 
and river basins, 3-4 ; lateritic 
plateaus, 3 ; minor creeks, 10 ; 
residual hills, 3-4 ; rivers, 5-10 ; 

Sahyadrian main range, 4-5. 


Religion and Religious beliefs— .. 227-230 

Brahmins, 228 ; Harijans, 229 ; 
Non-Brahmins, 228, 

Religion and religious practices, 

Hindu .. ■ ■ ■ • 230-36 

Religious organisation (Christian). 254-55 

Religious teacher of Mahars .. 229 

Remand Homes .. . • 597 

Retail trade .. 451-54 

Rest house for ex-service men, 

Ratnagiri .. • • 795 

Revatidvipa .. • • 109 

Rhinoceros beetle (Cocoanut pest). 352 

Rice, preparing of .. ■ • 193 

Rivers— ,. . ■ • • 5-10 


names of, Achra, 9 ; Deogad, 9 ; 

Jagbudi, 7 ; Jaytapur, 8 ; 

Kalavli, 9 ; Karli, 9 ; Ratnagiri, 

8 ; Savitri, 6 ; Shastri, 7-8 ; 

Terekhol, 9 ; Vaghotan, 8-9 ; 

Vasishthi, 7 ; Their form, flood 
regime and navigability, 5-6. 

Rock temples, Chiplun .. 744 

Rock temples, Ratnagiri .. 766, 802 

Rotary Club, Ratnagiri .. 798 

Roads— 

account of, 465-82 ; at the 
beginning of British rule, 463 ; 

Road development in live year 
plans, 482-84 ; Major district 
roads, description of, 469-74, 

Municipal roads, statistics of, 

484-85 ; Other district roads 
(Table), 475-82. 

Roads— . . 

State highways, Bombay-Konkan- 
Goa road, 465-67; Chiplun- 
Karad—Bijapur-Hyderabad road, 

468-69 ; description of 465-469 ; 
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Mirya-Kolhapur-Bijapur-Hydera» 
bad road, 467-68 ; Vengurla- 
Belgaum-Hubli-Nellore road, 468. 


Rudradaman 

103 

Rudraji Anant 

165 

Rustam-i-Zaraan 

158,161 

Sacrifice principal, at thread-girding 

211 

Saitavade 

802 

Sakas 

102 

Sakhri Bandar 

738 

Salt industry 

391-92 

Sales Tax— 

Act, 612 ; Amount collected, 

617 ; Department, 611-20 ; 

Officer, 616-17 ; Administrative 
Organisation, 616-17 ; Sources, 

618. 

Samhare — .. .. 

193 

Sauce served with rice. 

Sambhaji .. 

154,162 

Samudragupta 

105 

Sangameshvar— .. .. 

802 

Hot spring, 26. 

Sandans — ., ,, 

193 

steamed cakes. 

Sann hemp 

318 

Sarambal .. 

804 

Saries, production of 

390-91 

Sarjekot fort 

776 

Sarpanch 

571 

Sarvodaya Centres .. 

644 

Sashthadeva 

120 

Satakarni 

102 

Satavahanas— 

102,103 

early, 101 ; later, 102. 

Satavali .. 

804 

Sasthi pujana, worship of Sasthi .. 

208 

Satyashraya .. 116, 

124 125 

Satyashraya-Dhruvaraja-Indravar- 

man 

110 

Savant Lakham 

160, 165 

Savant Phond .. 174-75, 180 

Saw-milling, an industry ; 

382-83 

Savantvadi 

804 

Fort, 805 ; Municipality, 805 ; 

Population, 805 ; Trade, 804.; 

Sects, Religious, among Hindus .. 

228 

Service Inams 

363 

Senvis, the caste of, in 1872 

202 

Sesamum .. .. 

316 

Sex-ratio of Ratnagiri population. 

186 

Shamsher Bahadur .. .. 

169 

Sheep and goats .. .. 

338 

Shenda toyne (cocoanut disease) .. 

356 
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Sher Khan Lodi .. ,. 156 

Shlndcs, the cas c of, in 1872 .. 205 

Shirgaon .. ., ., 806 

Shivaji .. .. 154-59. 161 

Shunkur Ray, Raja of Sangamesh- 
war .. .. .. 132-33 

Sidi of Janjira .. .. 156 

Si dhgad .. .. .. 807 

Silaharas, Soutli.;rn, 155 ; Northern, 

116 ; of Kolhapur, 118,120,122, 

123, 127. 

Silaprabha (Lao-Lun) .. 101 

Sindhiidurg .. .. 772 

Sirka Raja .. .. 131 

Siladitya (Sri Dcrabhatta) .. 108 

Small Savings Schemes .. 421-28 


Categories ot Small Savings, 

422 ; Cumulative Time Deposit 
Scheme, 425 ; Fifteen-Year 
Annuity certiiicates, 424 ; Post 
Oflice Savings Banks, National 
Savings Ceri ilicfites, 422-423 ; 

Small Savings \gont, 425 ; Ten- 
Year Troasurv Savings Deposit 
Certificates, ‘•73-24; Twelve- 
Year Nation 1 1 Plan Savings 
Certificates, 42! 

Snakes— 

poisonous, 91 : Non-poisonous, 

89-90. 

Social Welfare Department (Back- 693-97 
ward Class wingF - 
Organisation, (i't3-94 List of 
Backward classes, 695 ; Measures 
of uplift, 694-('‘‘7. 

Social Wei la re Depart¬ 
ment (Correctional Adminis¬ 
tration Witig and Non- 
Correctional Wing}, 596-99 ; 

Backward class wirg, 598-99 ; 

Bombay Beggars Act, 1945, 

599 ; Bombay Borstal Schools 
Act, 599 ; fcombay Children 
Act, 1948, 599 ; Bombay 

Habitual OtTcnders Registra¬ 
tion Act, 19<7, 599 ; Bombay 
Probation of Offenders Act, 

1938, 599 : Certified schools, 

597 ; Directcrate of Social, 

Welfare, 598 ; Institutions 
under Mori] and Social 
Hygiene' Pfagrainrae. 599 ; 

Juvenile Courts, 597 ; 
Maharashtra District Proba- 


Paoe 

tion and After-care Associa¬ 
tion, 598 ; Remand Homes, 


597. 


Soils 

284-87 

Somesvara 

121,127 

Somesvara TV 

125-26 

Sonavade 

807 

Sowing .. 

328 

Special Prison, Ratnagiri 

Spices and condiments (see condi¬ 

799 

ments and spices). 

Shraddha, ceremonies of 

227 

Stamp Department— 

623-24 

Collector as administrative head, 
623-24 : Stamp duty, 624 ; 
Stamp Vendors, 624 ; Superin¬ 
tendent of Stamps, 624. 


Standard of Living— 


landless labourers, 526-27; 
Lower income group (urban), 
522-23 ; Medium cultivators, 
525-26 ; Middle income group, 
521-22 ; Higher income group, 
519-21 ; Tenant Cultivators, 
526 ; Rural areas, 523-28 ; 
Urban areas, 519-23 ; Village 
artisans, 527 ; Well-to-do culti- 
tors, 523-24. 


Standards of Weights and Measures 
Act, 1956 

State-aid to agriculture— 

650 

Agriculturists Loans Act of 1884, 


426 ; Land Improvement Loans’ 
Act of 1883, 426. 


State-aid to fisheries .. 

436-37 

State-aid to Industries— 

432-37 

State-aid to Handloom industry, 
435-36 ; State-aid to Industrial 
Co-operatives and Village 

Industries, 433-35. 


State Transport— 


Depots, Garages, Amenities, 
Fares, Administration, Welfare 
of Workers, Goods’ Transport, 
etc., 499-01 ; Organisation and 
operations of, 495-01 ; Statistics 
of routes (table), 496-99. 


Storing 

Sub-Divisional Forest Officer, 

330 

duties of 

635 

Sugarcane 

Sultan Abdul Muzaffar Alla-uddin 

313 

Bahaman Shah 

129-30 

Sumargad.. 

807 

Supari (Betelnut) 

317 

Superintendent of Fisheries 

658-59 
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Superintendent of Prisons .. 593 

Superintending Agricultural Officer. 627 

Swalyantil ali (paddy worm) .. 351 

Swamiraja .. .. 109 


Tables— 

Agricultural Credit Societies 
(unlimited), working of, 403-04; 

(limited), working of 405-06 ; 
Agricultural Debtors’ Relief Act, 

1947, working of, 399 ; 
Agricultural machinery 

and implements. 

Statistics of, 331 ; Area, classifi¬ 
cation of, 301 ; Area, cultivated 
and uncultivated, 290-91 ; Area, 

Houses and Population 1901-51, 

194 ; Area, irrigated, sources of 
irrigation, 342 ; Banks’ advances 
(according to security), 420 ; 

Banking offices (joint stock) list, 

418 ; Banks, ownership of 
deposits, 419 ; Bovine popula¬ 
tion, 335 ; Cattle Diseases, 
Inoculations and Vaccinations, 

632 ; Cereals, area under, 305 ; 

Civil Condition by Age Periods 
(1911, 1931, 1951), 195. 

Climate— .. .. 30-33 

Annual rainfall, 30-31 ; 

maximum and minimum 
temperature and relative 

humidity, 32 ; mean wind speed, 

32; normal and extremes of 
rainfall, 30-31 ; thunder, hail, 
dust-storm, squall and fog, 33 ; 
Condiments and Spices, area 
under, 316 ; Co-operative move¬ 
ment, progress of, 401 ; Cropped 
area, distribution of, (1955-56), 

293 ; Crop or Seasonal finance, 

4(X) ; Dealers (registered under 
Bombay Sales Tax Act), number 
and gross turnover of, 458-59 ; 

Dealers (registered under the 
Bombay Sales Tax Act), number 
and turnover of, 458 ; Different 
Crops, acreage under, 304 ; 
Employment in Transport and 
Communications (in 1911, 1921, 

1931 and 1951) .. 464 

Government finance to agricul¬ 
ture, 427-28 ; Fairs held in Ratna- 
giri district, Talukawise distribu- 


Pagb 

tion of, 444 ; Fibres, area under, 

318 ; Fodder crops. Area under 
(talukawise), 322 ; Food Crops 
irrigated, area under, 345 ; 

Fruits, area under (talukawise), 

319 ; Government Rayatwari 

area, holdings in, 295-96 ; Houses 
and Inmates, Urban Area 
(1951), 199 ; Houses and 

Inmates, Rural Area (1951), 

200 ; Imports based on octroi 
returns, 444; Imports and 
exports based on octroi returns; 
(Chiplun Municipality), 445; 
(Ratnagiri Borough 

Municipality), 451 ; (Sawantwadi 
Municipality), 450; (Malvan 
Municipality), 449 ; (Vengurla 
Municipality), 448. 

Exports from the ports of 
Ratnagiri district (1953-57), 
statistics of, 462 ; Imports into 
the ports of Ratnagiri district 
(1953-57), statistics of, 461 ; 
Language (mother-tongue), 196 ; 

Live Stock— 

prices of, 339 ; products, 338 ; 
talukawise statistics of, 337. 
Miscellaneous Occupations, 
Employment in, 505 ; Money¬ 
lenders, loans advanced 
by, 396 ; Minor Irrigation 
Schemes, 343-44 ; Non-food 
crops, irrigated area under, 

346 ; Oil-seeds, area under, 

313-14 : Non-agricultural Credit 
Societies (unlimited), working 
of, 407 ; Non-agricultural Credit 
Societies, working of, 408-09 ; 

Other district roads, talukawise 
account of, 475-82 ; Persons 
engaged in trade in Ratnagiri 
district (in 1911, 1921 and 1951), 

439 ; 

Population— 

engaged in agriculture (1951), 

281 ; engaged in allied agricul¬ 
tural occupations (1951), 281 ; 
engaged in agricultural pur¬ 
suits, 276; Population by 
Taluka (1901-51), 198 ; Rural 
and Urban (1881-1951). 278 ; 

Rural, talukawise (1951), 278 ; 

Urban, talukawise (1951), 279 ; 
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Pulses, area under, 312 ; Rainfall 
returns, 283 ; Retail-shops in the 
rural areas of Ratnagiri district, 
taluka-wise distribution of, 457 ; 
Selected Commodities, produc¬ 
tion of, 302 ; Self-supporting 


trade, 451-54; in Chiplun, 
453 ; in Kbed, 454 ; in Malvan, 
453 ; in Sawantwadi, 453 ; 

in Vengurla, 454. 

Training College for Men, 
Ratnagiri 

797 

persons in trades, statistics of. 


Traikutas 

105 

438 ; Shop;, ami employment 


Transport— 

463-503 

therein in the municipal towns 
of Ratnagiri Oistrict, 453 ; State 
Transport, slatisticj of routes, 
496-99 ; Url);in banks, working 
of, 413-414 ; Vegetables, area 
under (talukawise), 324 ; Wages 
agricultural (talukawise), 369; 
Water Supply, sources of, 341. 

Tagai loans 

426-31 

bridges, account of, 485-87 ; 
employment in transport and 
communications (in 1911, 1921, 
1931 and 1951), 464; ferries, 
account of, 487-90 ; Major 
district roads, description of, 
469-74 ; Other district roads, 
(Table), 475-82 ; Ports, descrip¬ 
tion of and traffic through. 


Talathi 

556 

490-95 ; Road development in 


Tali bharne, a family rite 

233 

five-year plans, 482-84 ; Roads, 


Taluka DeveloiJinent Boards 

415 

account of, 465-82 ; Roads, 


Tambdya muni;: w or oinbil (red ants) 

353 

classification of, 465 ; State 


Temples— 

Bhargavram or Parashuram, 
781 ; Malcsitvar, 778 ; Patit 
Pawana (Ratnagiri), 797 ; Hindu, 
in Ratnagir District, 230-33 
Tenancy 

358-59 

highways, description of, 465-69 ; 
General Condition of, in the 
past and present, 463-64 ; Post 
and Telegraph facilities, 501-03. 

Treaty between Portuguese and 
Bijapur Sultan 

146-48 

Tenures— 

359-65 

Trimbakji Dengle .. .. 

177 

devasthan inams, 363 ; Kauli 


Tulas 

807 

and Katut'an tenures, 360; 


Tural Hot Spring .. .. 

25 

Khoti tenures, 360 ; layatwari, 
362 ; service inaiTis, 363. 


Twelve-year National Savings 
Certificates .. .. 

483 

Thebaw Palace, Ratnagiri 

793 

Two point tax 

612-13 

Thread-girding ceremony, commu¬ 
nities obsci'ing 

Thread-girding t ereniony of— 

209 

209-212 

Undir (rat 

353 

Aksat, 210 ; bhikshavala, 212 ; 


Unearned income, persons living on 

515-16 

ghana, 2K' ; mangalashtaka. 


Unhala (hot spring) 

25 

211 ; medhajanana, 212 ; prepa¬ 


Upanayana, ritual of 

211 

rations, 209 ; propitiatory rites, 
210 ; Upa iayana, 211 ; Sama- 
vartana, 21 1. 


Victoria, fort 

739 

Tilak, Lokamanya 

183 

Vijayadurg fort 

815 

Tipri and Go :>h 

244 

Village Panchayats— 

570^11 

Town, definit on of .. 

186 

constitution, 570-71 ; nyaya 


Town Planriog and Valuation 
DepartmerU. 713-] 5 ; Organisa¬ 
tion and functions, 713-15. 


panchayats (see nyaya pancha¬ 
yats), sarpanch, 570. 

Vade, gharge and unde, fried cakes. 

193 

Towns and Villages, number of. 


Vagheri .. 

808 

in 1951 

186 

Valaval .. 

808 

Trade 

439-462 

Vaghelas 

127 

Coastal trade, 460 ; employment, 


Vaghotan .. .. 819 

Vakatakas .. 105 - 06 , 109 

extent of, 438-'H ; exports, 


Vallabhi ., ,. 

107 

441-43 ; fairs, 443 ; imports. 


Vanis, the caste of, in 1872 •. 

203 

444-51 i Pedlars, 459 ; Retail 


VanMahotsava 

638 
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Vasishthaputra Satkami 

103 

Vatapi (Badarai) 

108 

Vasudevarayasharma 

125 

Vegetables— 

323-26 

area, taluka-wise (1955-56), 324 ; 


green vegetables, 325 ; leafy 


vegetables, 326. 


Veet or nile bhungere (blue beetle) 

352 

Velas 

808 

Velneshvar 

808 

Vengurle— 


headquarters, 808 ; History, 811 ; 


municipality, 810 ; Population, 


810 ; Port, 808 ; Trade, 809. 


Veterinary and husbandry facilities. 

340 

Veterinary Department— 

631-32 

Dispensaries, 631 ; statistics of. 


631-32. 


Victory, fort 

758, 760 

Vijayadurg— 


Trade, 814. 


Villages, types of 

186 

Village Panchayat Mandal 

578-79 

Village Panchayats Act 

571-77 

Village servants 

556 

Vitthal temple, Ratnagiri 

796 

Vijayadurg 

97 

Vijayagad fort 

815 

Vikramaditya 

116, 121 

Vikramaditya I 

111-14, 

Voluntary Social Service Organisa¬ 


tions— .. 

718-31 


Dharma Shevasharm, 731 ; 
Educational institutions, 719-29 ; 
Bharat Shikshan Mandal, 720-21; 
Kankavli Bhag Education 
Society, 722-23 ; Karachi Maha- 
rashtriya Shikshan Prasarak 
Mandal, 723 ; Makhajan Panch- 
kroshi Shikshan Prasarak 
Mandal, 723-24 ; Malvan 
Education Society, 724; Parashu- 
ram Education Society, 725 ; 
Rajapur Shikshan Prasarak 
Mandal, 725 -26; Ratnagiri 


Page 

Education Society, 726-27 ; 

Sanskrit Pathshalottejak Nidhi, 

727 ; Shikshan Prasarak Mandal, 

727 ; Sawantwadi Education 
Society, 727-28; Vengurle Educa¬ 
tion Society, 727-28 ; Vidya 
Mandir, 729; Vyapari Paisa Fund 
Society, 722 ; Women’s 

Education Society, 729-30; 

Maternity Homes, 730 ; Jubilee 
Ante-Maternity Care and Baby 
Welfare Society, 730-31 ; 

Rani Jankibaisaheb Maternity 
Home, 731 ; 

Libraries-Lokmanya Tilak Smarak 
Wachan Mandir, 730 ; Nagar 
Wachan Mandir, 729 ; Ratna- 
giri Nagar Wachanalaya, 729 ; 

Shri Ram Wachan Mandir and 
Kreeda Bhavan, 730-31 ; 


Ratnagiri Jilha Khadi Sangh, 731. 
Vovts-tiavas, observation of 

234 

Vratas, observed by women 

239 

Wages, agricultural .. 

365-69 

Water supply 

680-81 

Watson, Captain 

172 

Weeding .. ., 

329 

White Beach, Ratnagiri 

799 

Widow-marriage, ceremony of .. 

223 

Wild Animals— 

42-46 


bats, Hyanea jackal, monkeys, 
rats, sambar, tiger, weasel, wild 
boar. 


William Grant Keir, Sir 

176 

Workmen’s Compensation Act .. 

687 


Yadava Bhillama II 

124 

Yadavas of Devagiri .. 

126-27 

Yajnyashri 

104 

Yeshvantgad or Redi 

799-801; 819 

Yeshvantrao Holkar .. 

173 

Yusuf Adilkhan 

.. 134,137 










TALUKAS 

1 DAPOLt 

2 KHEO 

3 CHIPLUN 

4 SANGAMESHWAR 

5 RATNAGIRl 

6 RAJAPUR 

7 DEVGAD 

8 MALVAN 

9 GUHAGAR 

10 SAVANTVADl 

11 MANDANGAD 

12 LANJA 

13 KANKAVLJ 

14 VENGURLA 

15 KUDA 
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